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INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


A  SBoosD  and  cheaper  edition  of  thia  Handbook  having  been  called  for,  it  is 
neoeasary  to  preface  it  with  some  notice  of  eventa  and  chaogea  which  have 
taken  place  since  these  pages  were  first  sent  to  press  a  little  more  than  two 
yean  ago. 

During  this  brief  period  South  Africa  has  prominently  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  parts  of  the  ciyilised  world  by  the  rapid  development  of  its  wealth  and 
reaoorceSy  and  the  remarkable  growth  of  trade  and  commerce  foliowins:  thereon. 
The  potent  circumstance  which  led  to  this  was  the  discoTery  of  the  untold 
mineral  treasures  of  the  Witwatersrand,  and  other  parts  of  the  South  A£rican 
Bepublic,  formerly  regarded  as  bleak  and  worthless  pastoral  regions.  The  unique 
occurrence  at  the  Rand  of  auriferous  conglomerate  beds  of  unparalleled  con- 
tinuity acd  reliability,  and  the  presence  in  close  proximity  thereto  of  abundant 
and  cheap  fuel  to  work  them  profitably  with  suitable  mining  and  reduction 
plants,  were  factors  whose  importance  were  soon  and  widely  recognised. 
European  and  Colonial  capitalists  and  men  of  enterprise  were  not  slow  to 
exploit  and  to  inyest  in  so  promising  a  field  of  operations.  In  an  unprecedentedly 
short  time  a  solid  and  steadily  increasing  mining  industry,  with  the  city  of 
Johannesburg  as  its  principal  centre,  was  established ;  and  from  the  first  start  in 
1887  each  year  has  shown  a  continuous  augmentation  of  the  annual  output  of 
gold  bullion,  until  now  the  country  has  been  raised  to  the  enyiable  position  of 
bdng  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  gold-producing  areas  of  the  world. 

Following  upon  the  creation  of  this  gold-mining  industry,  attention  was 
further  directed  to  South  Africa  by  the  spirited  enterprise  which  the  Chartered 
Company  set  in  motion  for  the  development  of  the  natiye  territories  to  the 
northward.  Within  a  comparatively  brief  period  they  have  been  successful  in 
rescuing  from  barbarism  three  rich  provinces,  portions  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
highly  mineralised,  whilst  others  embrace  an  unlimited  extent  of  pastoral  and 
arable  lands,  offering  wide  fields  for  European  colonisation  and  settlement.  They 
have  already  occupied  and  established  all  the  machinery  of  government  and 
Britiah  colonial  law  over  both  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland — ^the  "  Land  of 
Ophir"  of  ancient  times — and  they  have  now  undertaken  the  direct  control  and 
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admimstration  of  the  healthy  plateaux  lands  north  of  the  Zambesi,  up  to  the 
lake  shore  of  Tanganyika  in  Central  Africa — 

'*The  last  and  the  largest  empire 
On  the  map  that  is  half  unrolled." 

These  movements  and  developments  have  stirred  and  affected  all  the  Colonies 
and  States  of  South  Africa  most  advantageously,  awakening  new  interests, 
stimulating  new  enterprises,  and  creating  new  and  expanding  markets.  Men 
and  money  are,  as  a  consequence,  pouring  into  the  country  through  its  ports  on 
the  seaboard.  The  means  of  conununication  are  being  rapidly  improved,  both 
by  ocean  and  land;  railways  are  being  extended,  and  telegraph  offices  have 
spread  to  such  distant  points  as  Buluwayo,  Salisbury  and  Blantyre,  while,  as 
marked  signs  of  the  general  prosperity,  colonial  productions,  commerce,  and  the 
public  reyenues  are  multiplying  and  advancing  in  an  unprecedented  degree. 

In  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  as  a  sequel  to  the  events  of  late  years,  there 
have  been  annexations  and  amalgamations  of  territories,  and  some  extension  of 
British  colonial  dominion,  entailing  a  rearrangement  of  the  political  map.  The 
area  of  the  Cape  Colony  has  been  enlarged  by  at  least  55,240  square  miles,  and 
its  population  added  to  by  about  272,000  persons,  from  the  incorporation  within 
its  limits  of  the  native  territory  of  Pondoland  and  of  the  Crown  colony  of  British 
.Bechuanaknd. 

The  annexation  of  Pondoland  was  peaceably  effected  in  the  early  part  of  1894. 
The  territory  had  for  months  previously  been  in  the  throes  of  a  civil  war ;  the 
paramount  chief,  Sigcau,  and  his  adherents  contending  with  a  former  councillor 
named  Umhlangaso  and  some  subordinate  chiefs  and  their  supporters.  Their 
proceedings  led  to  the  occurrence  of  acts  of  violence  on  the  Natal  border  and 
entailed  chronic  outlay  and  trouble  on  the  Cape  Government.  The  Imperial 
authorities  gave  their  sanction  to  annexation,  whenever  circumstances  appeared 
favourable  for  carrying  it  out,  and  the  Cape  Prime  Minister  and  Her  Majesty's 
JBigh  Commissioner  considered  the  time  had  come,  inasmuch  as  a  continuance  of 
the  state  of  misrule  which  prevailed  in  Pondoland  could  not  be  tolerated.  A 
movement  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Police  Force,  with  artillery  and  Maxim  guns, 
was  made  at  different  points  on  the  border  as  a  demonstration,  and  a  message 
was  sent  to  Sigcau  requiring  him  in  the  interests  of  peace  to  submit  himself  and 
his  people  to  the  control  of  the  Government.  After  some  consideration  of  the 
matter  the  paramount  chief,  Sigcau,  and  also  the  chief,  Nqwihso,  exercising 
authority  in  Western  Pondoland,  signed  deeds  of  submission  to  the  Governor  and 
the  general  laws  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  on  the  21st  of  March,  1894,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  accepting  the  cession  of  the  territory  and  declaring  the  Pondos 
British  subjects.  A  pension  of  £500  per  annum  was  granted  to  each  of  the 
chiefs,  Sigcau  and  Nqwiliso,  during  their  lifetime  and  good  behaviour.  European 
magistrates  were  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  territory,  and  the  machinery  of  a 
civilised  administration  put  into  operation  in  similar  manner  to  that  exercised  in 
the  other  Transkeian  territories.    Eastern  Pondoland  was  added  to  the  magis- 
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terial  diriaon  of  Griqualaod  East,  And  Wetttem  Fondolaud  to  that  of  Temboland. 
The  Pondoe,  who  have  their  lands  and  other  rights  reserved  to  them,  seem  well 
satisfied  with  the  change;  they  have  protection  of  life  and  property  assured 
them,  and  the  savage  custom  of  ''smelling-oufon  charges  of  witchcraft,  with 
the  abhorrent  accompaniments  of  torture,  death,  and  confiscation  of  property,  is 
no  longer  tolerated  under  British  colonial  rule.  The  country  is  one  of  the  fairest 
parts  of  South  Africa,  exceptionally  fertile,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  large 
population,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  open  it  up  by  a  railway  from  the 
natural  port  of  St.  John's  Biver,  which,  by  facilitating  transport,  will  serve  to 
develop  its  great  capabilities. 

The  annexation  of  British  Bechuanaland  was  completed  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1895.  This  extends  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony 
to  the  Molopo  Biver,  and  the  north-western  to  a  point  where  the  twentieth 
meridian  east  of  Greenwich  intercepts  the  Nosop  or  Oup  Biver,  in  the  Kalahari 
desert.  It  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  advantages  assured  to  the  parent  State 
of  South  Africa  from  the  first  inception  of  the  policy  of  northern  expansion  and 
development  ten  years  ago.  The  Imperial  Government,  under  whose  administra- 
tion its  afifairs  were  carried  on  from  that  time  until  the  present,  has  made  the 
Colony  a  free  gift  of  the  country,  unencumbered  by  any  liabilities,  but  reserving 
for  the  use  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  the  lands  or  locations  already  set  apart 
for  them,  and  continuing  the  existing  jurisdiction  of  the  petty  chiefs  in  minor 
cases  within  their  tribe,  according  to  native  law,  as  well  as  the  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating  drinks  to  natives.  In  other  respects  the  laws 
of  the  Cape  Colony  have  full  force  and  effect,  and  the  colonial  magistrates  have 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  either  between  Europeans,  or  Europeans  and  natives, 
or  natives  of  different  tribes.  Bepresentation  of  the  people  in  the  Cape 
Parliament,  under  the  franchise  laws  of  the  Colony,  is  provided  for  by  the 
creation  of  the  territory  as  an  electoral  province,  returning  one  member  to  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  the  formation  of  two  electoral  divisions,  viz.,  (1)  the 
division  of  Yryburg  (including  the  districts  of  Vryburg,  Taungs,  Kiiruman  and  ' 
Gordonia),  returning  two  members  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  (2)  the 
division  of  MafekiDg,  returning  one  member  to  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  unallotted  Crown  lands  in  the  province  are  estimated  at  20,000  square 
miles.  The  recently  enacted  Lands  Act  (No.  40  of  1895),  which  applies  to  all 
the  Grown  lands  of  the  Cape  Colony,  has  introduced  a  new  system  of  disposal 
of  these  lands.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  may  now  offer  surveyed  lands  for 
«<  selection,"  and  where  two  or  more  applications  are  made,  the  right  of  priority 
is  determined  by  lot.  The  applicant  must  make  a  declaration  that  he  is  of  full 
age,  that  he  is  not  an  owner  of  any  land,  and  that  he  makes  the  application  for 
his  own  exclusive  use  and  benefit  He  must  take  occupation  wiihia  six  months, 
and  pay  in  advance,  and  yearly,  a  sum  equal  to  one-twentieth  the  price  fixed  for 
the  land,  together  with  the  expenses  of  survey.  He  then  receives  a  licence  for 
occupation  for  five  years,  during  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  the 
capabilities  of  the  property.     At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  if  all  the 
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conditions  havo  been  fulfilled,  the  licensee  receives  title  to  the  land,  snbject  to» 
the  payment  of  fifteen  yearly  payments  as  before,  secured  by  mortgage  bond  ti> 
fiEiyour  of  the  Government. 

The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and  the  district  of  Tati,  embracing  the 
country  from  Mafeking  northwards  to  the  Zambesi,  is  within  the  sphere  of 
operations  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  but  by  an  arrangement^ 
sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  (the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain) 
in  November  1895,  the  territories  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe,  under  the  chief,. 
Ehama ;  of  the  Bangwaketsi,  under  the  chief,  Bathoen,  and  of  the  Bakwena  tribe^ 
under  the  chief,  Sebele,  are,  for  the  present,  continued  under  the  direct  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Imperial  Government,  represented  by  Her  Majesty'a 
High  0)mmiB8ioner,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  R.  Robinson,  who  has  sucoeededk 
Sir  Henry  (now  Lord)  Locb.    The  Resident  Commissioner  is  F.  J.  Newton,  Esq.,. 
C.M.G.,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  magistrates  placed  with  each  tribe,  exercising 
judicial  powers  in  all  cases  between  white  men  and  others  not  belonging  to  the 
tribe,  as  well  as  in  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  tbe  native  chiefs.    The  importa- 
tion of,  or  dealing  in,  strong  drinks  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  people  are  to 
contribute,  by  the  payment  of  a  hut-tax,  or  tax  of  a  similar  nature,  to  the 
defrayal  of  the  cost  of  administration.    Outside  the  boundaries  of  the  territories- 
of  the  tribes  mentioned  the  British  South  Africa  Company  will  have  administra- 
tion and  control,  but  the  chiefs  will  continue  to  have  the  hunting  rights  they 
now  enjoy  there,  under  special  regulations.    A  ptrip  of  territory  in  each  reserve 
is  ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction  of  the 
railway  from  Mafeking  to  Buluwayo,  which  will  extend  from  Montsioa's  country, 
north  of  the  Molopo  River,  through  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Protectorate. 

The  territory  known  as  Swaziland  has  come  imder  the  administration  aixi 
government  of  the  South  African  Republic.  After  protracted  negotiations  ei^ 
the  subject  (see  p.  409),  a  Convention,  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  was  agreed  to  in  December  1894  by  Sir  H.  B.  Loch  on  bdialf  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  by  President  Kruger  on  behalf  of  the  Republic.  Th» 
Convention  sets  forth  that,  "  Without  the  incorporation  of  Swaziland  into  the 
South  African  Republic  the  IGrovemment  of  the  Republic  shall  have  and  be 
secured  in  all  rights  and  powers  of  protection,  legislation,  jurisdiction  and 
administration  over  Swaziland  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.**  It  provides  for  the- 
welfare  of  the  Swazi  people  by^guaranteeing  to  them  that  the  management  of 
their  internal  affairs  shall  be  in  accordance  with  their  own  laws  and  customs,  Id 
so  £Eir  as  these  are  not  inconsistent^with  civilised  usages,  and  that  they  shall 
have  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  lands  now  in  their  possession ;  and  it  ia 
stipulated  that  no  law  hereafter  made  in  Swaziland  shall  be  in  conflict  with  these 
guarantees.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor» 
to  Swazi  natives  shall  be  prohibited.  All  British  subjects  residing  in  Swaziland,, 
.or  having  property,  grants  or  concessions  therein,  are  secured  in  thdr  rights,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  in  like  manner  as  if  full  burghers  of  the  Republic,  but  they 
shall  obey  the  Government  and  conform  to  the  laws  established  for  Swaziland. 
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White  nude  residents  and  their  minor  sods  in  the  country  on  the  20th  April, 
1893,  on  making  application,  are  entitled  to  claim  the  political  priTileges  of  n 
natural-bom  subject  of  the  South  African  Bepublic,  and  the  equal  rights  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  languages  in  the  courts  of  Swaziland  shall  be  maintained. 
The  British  Government  reseryes  the  power  of  exercising  diplomatic  representa* 
tion  in  faTOur  of  the  Swazi 'nation  or  British  subjects,  in  case  anj  provision  of 
the  Gkmvention  is  not  fairly  and  &ithfully  carried  out,  and  a  British  Consul  has 
Veen  appointed  to  reside  in  Swaziland  to  watch  the  working  of  the  new  agree- 
ment. 

This  settlement  of  the  Swaziland  question  led  the  British  Government  to 
finally  determine  the  future  position  of  the  small  native  territories  to  the  east  of 
Swaziland,  and  extending  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  the  northern  frontier  of 
Zululand  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.    These  had 
been  authoritatively  declared  in  1888  to  be  exclusively  within  the  sphere  of 
Britiah  influence.    The  South  African  Republic,  however,  made  claim  to  an 
extension  of  territory  eastward  through  the  lands  of  the  chiefs,  Zimbaan  and 
Umbegesa,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  access  to  the  sea,  and  extending 
railway  communication  to  an  independent   harbour  on  the  coast     In  the 
Convention  of  1890  the  British  Government  showed  a  disposition  to  meet  this 
sentiment  and  desire  of  the  Republic,  and  agreed  to  its  acquisition  of  sovereign 
rights  over  a  strip  of  land  within  these  territories  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
to  Eosi  Bay.    This  was  accompanied  by  the  stipulation  that  the  Republic  should 
enter  into  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  and  permit  the  free  importation  of 
all  South  African  produce  into  the  Republic;  and  further,  that  the  foreign 
relatims  of  the  territory  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  new  seaport  being  used  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  interests  of  the  British  Colonies  or  other  States  in  South  Africa.    During 
the  period  of  the  continuance  of  the  Convention  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic  showed  no  desire  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  these  conditions 
and  the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  them  expired  with  the  lapse  of  the 
Convention  itself,  in  the  early  part  of  1895.    Previous  to  this  the  British 
Government  received  information  that  some  subjects  of  the  Republic  wore 
illegitiinately  endeavouring  to  exercise  control  in  those  territ<Hies,  and  to  obtain 
concessions  from  the  chiefs.    It  was  then  resolved  to  bring  the  country  more 
directly  under  British  control  by  annexing  it    On  the  23rd  of  April,  1896,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  vesting  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories  of  Umbegesa, 
Mdlaleni  and  Zimbaan,  in  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  incorporating  them  with 
the  Grown  colony  of  Zululand.    In  the  following  month  of  May  1895  a  British 
Protectorate  was  declared  over  the  territory  known  as  Amatongaland,  Mapuiuland 
and  Tembeland,  and  the  Queen  appointed  the  (Governor  of  Zululand  to  be  the 
Special  Commissioner  for  the  same. 

"Rhodesia"  is  the  unofficial  title  now  given  to  the  territory  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Chartered  Company.  It  includes  the  whole  region  extending  north 
and  west  of  the  South  African  Republic,  as  far  as  the  southern  boundaries  of  the 
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Congo  State,  and  haying  as  its  eastern  and  western  boundary  the  Portuguese  and 
German  possessions.  Its  total  area  is  approximately  750,000  square  miles,  and 
the  country  has  been  described  by  Mons.  Decle,  who  represented  the  French 
Government  on  a  scientific  mission  from  the  Cape  to  Uganda,  as  "  the  pick  of 
Central  Africa  on  both  sides  of  the  Zambesi." 

For  about  two  years  after  the  first  occupation  of  Mashonaland  by  the  pioneers 
(see  page  431),  its  colonisation  and  settlement  were  slowly  but  steadily  pro- 
gressing, when  a  collibion  with  the  impis  of  the  Matabele  king  occurred  in  July 
1893.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  the  Matabele  to  carry  on  their 
raids  upon  the  Mashonas,  whom  they  claimed  as  their  "dogs,"  to  be  enslaved  or 
murdered  at  their  pleasure.  After  an  attempt  by  the  High  Commissioner  to 
arrange  matters  amicably,  but  without  success,  directions  were  given  to  the 
Administrator  at  Salisbury,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  settlers,  and  preparations  for  war  were  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
Dr.  Jameson.  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  who  were  in  Mashonaland 
volunteered  for  service,  and  these  were  formed  into  an  expeditionary  force, 
numbering  about  700  European?,  besides  a  contingent  of  150  colonial  natives,  the 
whole  being  supplemented  by  artillery,  and  Maxim,  Gardner  and  Nordenfelt 
guns,  llie  plan  of  operations  was  to  advance  from  Salisbury  and  Victoria  along 
the  comparatively  open  country  forming  the  watershefl,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Matabele  king*s  headquarters  at  Buluwayo.  At  the  same  time  the  British 
Bechuanaland  Police,  under  Captain  Goold  Adams,  with  other  volunteers  and 
1800  natives  under  the  chief,  Kharaa,  made  a  movement  from  the  south  and 
westward  by  way  of  the  Tati  district.  The  Mashonaland  expeditionary  force, 
however,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  campaigu.  It  was  commanded  by  Major  P.  W. 
Forbes,  and  accompanied  by  the  Administrator,  Dr.  Jameson,  with  Major  Sir 
John  Willoughby,  Bart.,  as  senior  military  officer.  After  a  difficult  march  they 
encoimtered  the  Matabele  regiments^  who  attacked  them  in  great  force  at  points 
near  the  Shangani  and  Imbembezi  rivers.  Numerous  and  brave  though  these 
savage  warriors  were,  they  were  decisively  beaten  in  two  engagements  by  the 
coolness  and  courage  of  the  white  men  and  the  incessant  death-dealing  fire  of 
the  Maxim  guns.  Within  a  little  more  than  one  month  the  military  power  of 
the  Matabele  was  defeated  and  broken  up.  The  king,  Lobengula,  who  fied  from 
Buluwayo,  after  setting  fire  to  the  place,  became  a  fugitive,  and  with  his  death, 
shortly  after,  there  was  an  end  to  the  campaign,  which  has  been  truly  ^escribed 
as  "the  most  successful,  expeditious  and  economic  in  the  history  of  native 
warfare." 

The  campaign  was  marked  by  one  tragic  incident  which  will  always  find  a 
place,  as  a  record  of  heroism,  in  the  annals  of  war.  After  the  flight  of  the 
Matabele  king  from  Buluwayo,  Major  Allan  Wilson,  with  a  patrol  of  eighteen 
men,  was  instructed  to  follow  on  the  path  of  the  fugitive  and  reconnoitre^  with 
instructions  to  return  at  sundown.  They  reached  a  spot  on  the  Shangani  River 
where  they  found  the  king's  wagons,  surrounded  by  a  large  following  of  his 
warriors.    A  message  was  immediately  sent  to  Major  Forbes  informing  him  of 
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this,  and  urging  that  the  whole  force  and  the  Maxim  guns  should  be  at  once  sent 
on  to  secure  the  king's  capture.  But  at  that  moment  Major  Forbes'  column  was 
surrounded  by  another  body  of  the  enemy,  and  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  as  the 
riyer,  which  had  to  be  crossed,  was  in  flood,  no  movement  could  possibly  be  made 
till  the  following  morning.  With  the  object  of  strengthening  the  patrol  a  party 
of  twenty  mounted  men,  under  Captain  Borrow,  was  despatched  to  Major  Wilson  s 
assistance.  These  succeeded  in  fiading  their  way  to  their  comrades;  but  when 
they  appeared  without  the  remainder  of  the  column  or  the  Maxim  guns,  the 
members  of  the  patrol  felt  that  "  they  were  only  so  many  more  men  sent  to  die,'' 
for  they  had  ascertained  from  their  scouts  that  the  adjacent  bush  was  filled  with 
Matabele.  From  information  afterwards  supplied  by  the  natives,  it  appears  that 
Major  Wilson  attempted  the  capture  of  the  kiDg,  but  the  latter  fled  on  horse- 
back with  three  of  his  indunas,  or  headmen.  On  Wilson  retreating  he  was 
followed  by  numbers  of  the  enemy,  vHhoae  attacks  were  repeatedly  repulsed  by 
the  eflfective  fire  of  the  patrol.  Then  they  suddenly  encountered  and  were 
surrounded  by  a  large  impi  of  the  Matabele,  who  emerged  from  the  cover  of  the 
bush.  In  face  of  this  overwhelming  force  the  gallant  little  band  made  a  heroic 
defence,  bravely  meeting  their  death.  They  formed  a  ring  with  their  horses 
and  fought  two  long  hours,  and  as  their  horses  fell  a  barricade  was  formed  of 
the  bodies,  behind  which  they  continued  their  fire  so  long  as  they  were  able  to 
handle  their  rifles  and  their  ammunition  lasted.  The  natives  were  especially 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  manner  iu  which  they  fought  on  while  wounded ; 
at  the  coolness  with  which  one  would  take  off  his  shirt  while  under  fire,  tear  it 
into  strips  and  bind  up  the  wounds  of  a  comrade,  and  then  renew  the  fight, 
while  others,  maimed  or  disabled,  still  continued  to  load  the  rifles  they  could  not 
fire,  and  handed  them  to  their  comrades  who  could  use  them.  When  the  last 
of  their  number  fell,  and  the  end  came,  the  native  ioduna,  Umjam,  who  had  led 
the  Matabele  attack,  admiringly  exclaimed,  "  These  were  men  of  men,  who  died 
like  men ;  their  fathers  were  men  before  them.''  Two  months  afterwards  the 
bones  of  thirty-four  of  the  party  were  found  lying  close  together  where  they 
had  made  theu:  last  stand.  These  remains  were  reverently  gathered  and 
removed  to  consecrated  ground  near  the  ancient  ruins  of  Zimbabwe,  where  a 
monument  is  being  erected  to  the  memory  of  all  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
the  war. 

At  the  close  of  operations  discussions  took  place  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
'  as  to  the  foture  administration  of  the  country,  which  the  new  circumstances 
rendered  necessary.  There  were  objections  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment  to  the  creation  of  a  Crown  colony  in  that  region,  or  to  placing  the  country 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  High  Commissioner.  It  was  therefore  finally 
decided  that  the  administration  of  Matabeleland  as  well  as  Mashonaland  should 
be  vested  in  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  at  whose  expense  and  responsi- 
bility the  recent  campaign  had  been  undertaken.  This  was  embodied  in  an 
agreement  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Company,  executed  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1894.    Provision  was  made  therein  for  the  government  being 
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conducted,  under  the  charter,  by  an  administrator  and  a  council  of  fonr  members, 
composed  of  a  judge  and  three  others.  The  regulations  issued  by  them  have 
the  force  of  law,  after  approval  and  promulgation  by  the  High  GommSsdoiier. 
The  judicial  establishmeiit  consists  of  a  judge  and  a  body  of  magistrates  placed 
throughout  the  several  districts.  The  interests  of  the  natives  have  been 
provided  for  by  a  Commission  setting  aside  locations  sufficient  for  their  graziDg 
and  agricultural  requirements,  and  they  can  hold  and  dispose  of  landed  property 
(other  than  the  locations  assigned  them)  in  the  same  manner  as  others  who  are 
not  natives.  The  machinery  of  good  government,  based  upon  justice  and 
security,  for  white  settlers  as  well  as  natives  has  now  taken  the  place  of  the 
despotic  and  terrorising  rule  which  characterised  the  Matabele  regime. 

During  the  period  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  an 
entire  cessation  of  work  and  development  in  the  country,  but  at  its  close  a 
renewed  stimulus  to  enterprise  was  given  by  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Mata* 
beleland  being  thrown  open,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  members  of  the  ezpedi* 
tionary  force  for  the  selection  of  farms  and  mineral  claims,  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  reason  of  their  services,  and  afterwards  to  the  general  public.  Gold- 
belts  were  found  traversing  some  of  the  districts,  and  15,000  claims  were  pegged 
out  within  six  months  of  the  occupation.  Some  of  these  were  on  virgin  ree& 
and  others  were  partially  worked  veins,  which  evidently  had  been  opened  and 
afterwards  abandoned  by  the  ancient  gold-seekers  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  working  them  with  their  primitive  methods  of  mining.  That  an  enormous 
amount  of  gold  was  obtained  from  some  of  these  workings  at  different  periods 
during  the  past  centuries  is  unquestionable ;  but  expert  mining  engineers  are  of 
opinion  that  ore  deposits  quite  as  valuable  as  those  worked  in  pa^t  times  have 
been  left  untouched.  Mr.  J.  Hays  Hammond,  who  bearii  a  high  reputation  in 
the  mining  world,  made  a  careful  examinati(Hi  of  several  districts,  both  in 
Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  auriferous  quarts 
veins  are  in  general  similar  to  those  of  California  and  other  countries,  and  of  the 
class  known  as  *'  true  fissure  veins.*'  He  recommends  Rhodesia  to  the  attention 
of  mining  capitalists,  regarding  its  prospects  as  very  brilliant,  and  feeling 
satisfied  that,  given  a  fair  chance,  by  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  mines, 
proper  economic  mining,  and  thorough  proving  of  the  commercial  value  of 
properties  before  establishing  plants  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  it  will  develop 
into  a  great  mining  country.  Already  in  England  capital  to  the  amount  of  over 
2  millions  sterling  has  been  subscribed  for  the  opening  up  and  working  of 
auriferous  properties  and  other  resources  of  Rhodesia.  In  Matabeleland  itself 
the  sale  by  auction  of  '*  stands,**  or  sites  for  buildings,  in  the  newly  formed  town- 
ships of  Buluwayo  and  Gwelo  has,  within  the  last  eighteen  month?,  realised  a 
total  stmi  of  about  £200,000.  This  is  evidence  of  the  belief  of  the  public  in  the 
potentialities  of  the  country. 

The  difficulty  and  cost  of  transport  in  a  new  territory  devoid  of  water- 
ways and  railways,  and  distant  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea- 
board, has  been  up  to  the  present  time  a  <^eat  drawback  to  development  and 
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progregg,  bat  energetic  steps  to  oTeroome  this  duadYantage  have  lately  been 
taken.  The  means  of  traTelLiog  have  been  greatly  improyed»  and  postal  and 
peflsenger  conununication  from  Gape  Town  to  Buluwayo  is  now  efiaeted  within 
eigjit  days,  and  to  Salisbury  in  three  days  mote.  Along  the  route  from  the 
south  870  miles  of  railway  are  open  and  working  between  Cape  Town  and 
Mafeking^  and  a  further  portion  of  96  miles  to  Oabeione's  is  at  present  in 
oonrse  of  oonstmction.  Contemplated  extensions  will,  during  the  next  three 
years,  cany  on  the  line  from  there  to  Palapye  (197  milesX  thence  to  the  Tati 
goldfields  (100  miles),  and  to  Buluwayo  (110  miles).  On  the  eastern  route, 
from  the  port  of  Beira,  the  railway  is  open  for  traffic  between  Fontesville  and 
CSiiinoio,  a  length  of  118  miles,  and  a  survey  made  for  its  ultimate  extension  to 
Salisbury.  This  township  is  the  capital  uid  headquarters  of  the  Bhodeeia 
administration,  which  now  comprises : — 

L  The  province  of  Mashonaland,  including  the  districts  of  Salisbury,  Lo 
Magundi,  Mazoe,  Charter,  Hartley,  Ifangwendi,  Sabi,  liakoni,  Umtai,  Helsetter, 
Victoria,  MTibi  and  Tuli. 

2.  The  province  of  Matabeleland,  including  the  districts  of  Buluwayo,  Bubi , 
Chrelo,  Beliogwe,  Gwanda,  Bulalcma,  Mangwe,  Wankie,  Sebnngu .  and  Hafunga 
Bcsi. 

Z*  The  province  of  Northern  Zambesia,  which  includes  the  territory  north 
of  the  Zambesi  River  up  to  the  boundaries  of  the  CoDgp  State,  and  west  of  the 
Kyassa  Protectorate  (now  under  the  administration  of  the  Crown)  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  possessions. 

At  the  Witwatersrand  Qold  Fields,  in  the  South  African  Republic,  the 
sanguine  expectations  which  were  entertained  two  years  ago  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  marvellous  resources  have  been  more  than  realised.  The  **  centenary 
record  **  of  the  production  of  gold  for  the  month  of  June  1892  (see  p.  474),  which 
was  then  declared  at  100,000  oz.,  was  doubled  in  June  1895,  when  the  yield 
advanced  to  200,941  oz.  for  the  month.  And  towards  the  close  of  1895  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  at  Johannesburg  (Mr.  Lionel  Philips) 
announced  that  the  population  of  the  Rand  now  embraces  100,000  white  people 
and  60,000  natives,  and  that  the  gold  production  has  increased  to  £664,000 
sterling  per  month,  or  a  shade  within  8  millions  sterling  per  annum.  According 
to  the  official  report  of  the  State  Mining  Engineer  of  the  Republic  it  appeara 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  gold  industry,  up  to  the  end  of  1894,  the  entire 
production  of  gold  within  the  State  has  been  7,254,683  oz.,  representing  a  value 
of  over  25  millions  sterling.  For  the  year  1893  the  amount  produced  was 
1,575,397  oz.,  valued  at  about  5^  millions  sterling,  and  for  1894  it  reached 
2,239,865  oz.,  valued  at  £7,667,162.  The  dividend  distribution  paid  out  by  the 
principal  mining  companies  for  the  same  periods  show  even  a  greater  proportion 
of  advance  than  the  gold  production,  chiefly  due  to  improvements  and  economies 
in  the  working  and  treatment  of  the  ores. 

The  gold  yielding  capacity  of  the  country  is  as  yet  far  from  having  attained 
to  its  zenith.    Apart  from  the  quartz-reef  milling,  which  shows  steady  progress 
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in  the  Leydenburg,  De  Kaap  and  Zbutpansberg  districts,  there  have  been  within 
the  last  year  important  developments  of  the  conglomerate  main-reef  series  both 
east  and  west  of  the  central  section  of  the  Rand,  as  well  as  in  the  Heidelberg 
and  Elerksdorp  districts ;  and  the  feasibility  of  profitably  working,  over  large 
areas,  what  are  known  as  "  deep-level "  properties  (see  p.  478),  as  distinznislied 
from  the  '^ootcrop  "  properties,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved.  These  circumstances 
all  point  to  a  very  considerable  expansion  of  the  industry  during  the  next  few 
years.  Judging  from  present  appearances,  it  may  safely  be  reckoned  that  the 
number  of  stamps  now  at  work  (about  2500  per  head)  will  be  nearly  treUed 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  and  that  the  additional  tonnage  of  ore  crushed  will 
inereMe  the  production  enormously.  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith,  who  visited  the  mines 
in  1992  (see  p.  479),  revisited  them  at  the  close  of  1894  and  made  careful  calcu- 
lations as  to  the  amount  of  gold  to  be  extracted  from  them.  He  forecasts 
thai  {he  maximum  product  at  the  close  of  1899  will  exceed  £12,500,000  per 
annum,  but  he  places  the  limit  of  profitable  deep-level  mining  at  between  3000 
and  3500  feet.  Mr.  J.  Hays  Hammond  and  other  engineers,  who  consider  that 
profitable  mining  may  be  carried  to  a  vertical  depth  of  at  least  5000  feet,  regard 
Mr.  Hamilton  Smith's  estimate  far  within  the  mark,  and  predict  that  the  annual 
output  before  the  end  of  the  century  will  exceed  £20,000,000  worth  of  gold — 
nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the  world's  production  of  gold  in  1883. 

■The  production  of  cbal  has  continued  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  development 
of  the  gold  mines.  The  output  of  the  State  for  1894  was  812,882  tons.  Of 
this  the  largest  supply  was  from  the  Goal  Trust  Company's  mine  at  Brakpan 
(see  p.  516X  which,  since  its  beginning  in  1889,  has  yielded  over  1  million 
tons,  and  now  gives  a  yearly  output  of  327,000  tons.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  mines  at  and  around  the  Boksburg  district  contributing  to  the  supply, 
and  new  properties  have  lately  been  opened  and  worked,  at  one  of  which  there 
is  a  seam  of  coal  seventy-five  feet  in  thickness,  without  any  intervening  layer  of 
shale  or  any  foreign  matter.  The  Middelburg  area,  on  the  Highveldt,  including 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  and  Ermelo,  htm  been  examined  by  mining 
inspeeton,  who  report  that  regular  uninterrupted  bedding  may  there  be  expected, 
and  coal  seams  of  large  extent  have  actually  been  proved  at  various  points.  A 
corporation,  under  the  name  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Mines  Company,  has 
recently  acquired  interests  over  a  number  of  these  properties  with  a  view  to 
providing  for  the  growing  requirements  of  the  gold  mines,  as  well  as  supplies  of 
coal  for  maritime  purposes  at  the  harbour  of  Delagoa  Bay,  which  may  become  a 
coaling  dep6t  for  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1895  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Delagoa  Bay 
railway  line  and  the  oommenoement  of  a  regular  senrioe  between  Pretoria  and 
Lourenco  Marquez,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  line  from  Durban  to 
Charlestown,  on  the  Natal  border,  was  extended  and  linked  on  to  Johanneebarg 
and  Pretoria.  There  is  now,  therefore,  direct  railway  communication  to  the 
Band  from  all  the  chief  ports  of  South  Africa— Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth, 
East   London,  Durban  and  DeUgoa  Bay.     The  importation  of  machinery, 
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stores  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  for  the  mining  population  has  advanced  with 
such  strides  that  it  has  at  tunes  been  difficult  to  cope  with  the  yigoronsly 
growing  sea-home  and  inland  trafiBc,  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  which 
finds  its  way  through  the  Gape  Colony  ports.  For  the  eleven  months  (January 
to  Novemher)  of  1895  the  value  of  merchandise  entered  at  these  ports  for  the 
South  African  Bepublic  was  £3,891,470,  ss  oompaied  with  £2,644,989  in  the 
ooRespomdiDg  period  of  1894.  The  revenue  of  the  Republic  itself  strikingly 
exhibits  the  financial  prosperity  which  has  followed  the  development  of  the 
wooderfal  mining  industry.  In  1892  the  total  revenue  received  was  £1,225,896 
(see  p.  484) ;  in  1894  it  increased  to  £2,247,728.  For  the  nine  months  ending 
September  1895  it  amounted  to  £2,428,748,  and  for  the  whole  year  it  is  likely 
to  approadi  the  sum  of  3  million  pounds  sterling. 

In  this  expanding  financial  prosperity  the  Cape  Colocy,  in  common  with 
other  parts  of  South  Africs,  has  conspicuously  shared.  For  the  year  ending  in 
June  1892  (see  page  246)  its  total  revenue  was  £4,495,344.  For  the  year  1894 
it  amoonted  to  £5,360,000.  For  the  calendar  year  ending  with  December  1895 
it  will  exceed  £6,000,000,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds  sterUng. 

The  published  trade  returns  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Cape  Colony 
fcr  the  eleven  mtnths  (January  to  November)  of  1895  show  that  its  external 
commerce  has  now  reached  a  point  exceeding  all  previous  records : — 

IMPORTS  (Eleven  Months). 

18M.  1895. 

Merchandise     ^ £9,975,346     £11,990,269 

Government  articles 383,112     291,305 

Total     10,358,458     12,281,574 

Specie 189,436     5,082,300 

Gband  Total  ...£10,547,894    £17,363,874 

EXPORTS  (Eleven  Months). 

1894.  18M. 

Colonial  products         £3,051,901     £3,463,630 

Diamonds         2,820,494    4,350,821 

Gold  (raw)        ...    6,586,636    7,286,170 

Total     12,459,031     15,100,621 

Imported  goods  re-exported    ...       181,685    205,578 

Total     12,640,716     15,306,199 

Specie 112,457    104,219 

Gbahd  Total  ...£12,768,173    £16,410,418 
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A  few  adminifltratiye  chaDges  have  taken  place  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
most  important  was  the  establishment  of  responsible  government  in  Natal  by 
the  Boyal  Assent  being  given  to  the  Constitution  Act,  No.  14  of  1893.  The  first 
Ministry  was  appointed  on  the  10th  of  October,  1898,  Sir  John  Robinson, 
K.C.M.G.,  being  Prime  Minister,  Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Edncation; 
the  Hon.  H.  Esoombe,  Attomey-Cleneral ;  the  Hon.  G.  M.  Sutton,  Treasurer;  the 
Hon.  F.  R.  Moor,  Secretary  for  Native  Affdrs;  and  the  Hon  T.  K.  Murray, 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Works.  At  the  same  time  the  Hod.  Sir  Walter  F.  Hely- 
Hutchinson,  K.C.M.G.,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Natal  and  Zuluknd,  in 
succession  to  Sir  Charles  Mitchell.  In  the  Cape  Colony  the  first  Rhodes 
Ministry  redgned  in  May  1893,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  J.  Rhodes  being  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs;  the  Hon. 
P.  H.  F^ure,  Colonial  Secretary ;  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  Treasurer ;  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Schreuier,  Attorney-General,  succeeded  shortly  after  by  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Jata, 
and  re-appointed  in  the  following  year ;  the  Hon.  J.  Laiog,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,  and  the  Hon.  J.  Frost,  C.M.G.,  Minister  for  Agriculture.  In 
1895  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  G.  R.  Robinson,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  was  re-appointed 
Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa  in  succession  to  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch  (now  Lord  Loch). 
Towards  the  dose  of  this  year,  in  consequence  of  continued  ill-health,  his 
Honour  F.  W.  Rdtz  placed  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  President  in  the  hands 
of  the  Yolksraad  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  South 
AfHca. 

Cape  Town,  December  1895. 
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It  is  nearly  seven  years  sinoe  the  'Official  Handbook  of  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope '  was  first  published.  During  that  period  remarkable  developments  have 
taken  place,  not  only  in  the  Cape  Colony,  but  in  South  Africa.  To  limit  a 
description  of  the  Country  now  to  any  one  section  of  it  would  fail  to  convey  a 
proper  knowledge  of  its  general  circumstances,  or  do  justice  to  the  marvellous 
progress  it  has  made  and  the  splendid  prospects  it  presents.  This  issue  of  the 
'  Official  Handbook,'  therefore,  embraces  some  account  of  the  past  and  present 
amditions,  not  only  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  also  of  the  other  Colonies, 
States,  and  Territories  of  South  Africa.  Its  aim  is  to  present  to  the  public  a 
fuller  and  more  perfect  knowledge  than  is  commonly  possessed  of  the  natural 
history,  products,  and  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  African  Continent,  and  of 
the  political  and  social  changes  which  have  marked  the  advance  of  colonisation 
throughout  it. 

In  some  degree,  it  is  hoped,  it  may  also  be  the  means  of  familiarising  the 
various  communities  of  South  Africa  with  each  other,  stimulating  them  to 
closer  union  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  and 
opening  up  vistas  of  greater  possibilities  in  the  future,  when  amalgamated  by 
the  bonds  of  a  common  fellowship  they  may  form  one  people  from  the  Cape 
to  the  Zambesi. 

The  Editor  heartily  tenders  his  thanks  to  the  numerous  friends  who  have 
assisted  him  with  information,  and  particularly  to  those  who  have  co-operated 
with  .him  by  contributing  special  papers  for  the  present  volume ;  viz.,  Messrs. 
R.  Trimcn,  H.  Bolus,  D.  E.  Hutchins,  P.  D.  Hahn,  A.  Douglass,  D.  Hutcheon, 
W.  Spilhaus,  T.  Beunert,  W.  B.  Hindson,  J.  D.  Don,  F.  Spencer,  E.  Williams, 
P.  fitzpatrick,  and  Dr.  C.  Lawrence  Herman.  He  has  also  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  obliging  and  ready  manner  in  which  he  was  supplied  with 
views  of  scraery  and  other  objects,  which  have  contributed  to  the  illustration 
of  the  work. 

Pabuament  Houses,  Cape  Town, 
1893. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


SOUTH    AFRICA:    ITS    POLITICAL    DIVISIONS    AND 
PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

South  Afbiga  is  daily  growing  into  prominenoe  and  awakening 
wide  interest  Although  lon^-neglected  and  comparatively  ignored 
as  a  field  for  settlement,  it  is  now  being  universally  recognised  as 
a  country  possessed  of  great  and  varied  resources,  giving  bright 
promise  for  the  future. 

It  has  a  most  healthful  climate,  where  cloudless  skies,  con- 
tinuoufl  sunshine,  and  dry  air  can  be  enjoyed  to  perfection.  Its 
lands  give  scope  for  every  kind  of  pastoral  and  agricultural 
occupation.  Flocks  of  sheep,  herds  of  cattle,  and  troops  of  horses 
feed  entirely  on  its  natural  plants  and  grasses.  Its  soils  are 
fertile,  offering  the  most  ample  choice  to  the  cultivator,  and 
producing  almost  anything  and  everything  grown  in  tropical  or 
in  temperate  latitudes.  Its  mineral  deposits  are  varied  and 
abundant,  and  some  seem  well-nigh  inexhaustible.  Its  flora 
is;  one  of  the  richest  on  the  earth's  surface.  Its  fauna  embraces 
the  most  interesting  and  conspicuous  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  its  inland  regions  are  still  the  sportsman's  paradise.  It  has 
settled  European  communities,  some  of  whom  have  for  successive 
generations  been  engaged  in  the  pioneering  work  of  colonization ; 
and  within  its  borders  are  native  populations  amenable  to  civil- 
izing influences,  and  capable  of  becoming  an  increasingly  im- 
portant and  valuable  industrial  element. 

Its  external  trade  and  commerce,  as  represented  by  the  imports 
and  exports  at  the  British  colonial  ports  of  the  Cape  and 
Natal,  amount  to  twenty-six  and  a  half  millions  sterling  per 
annum.     Its  developed  productions  and  exports  comprise  corn, 
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wine,  and  wool ;  sugar,  cofifee,  tea,  rice,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits ; 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats ;  mohair,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory, 
horns,  and  hides ;  diamonds,  coal,  and  timber ;  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  manganese  and  numerous  other  mineral  substances. 
And  now  that  means  of  intercommunication  have  been  multi- 
plied, and  railways  are  penetrating  from  its  various  seaports  to 
its  rich  interior,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  possibilities  of 
industrial  growth  and  expansion  which  are  as  yet  dormant 

Under  the  title  of  "  South  Africa "  is  embraced  the  country 
stretching  from  the  extremity  of  the  continent  at  Cape  L'AguIhas 
in  34°  50'  S.  lat.,  northward  into  the  Tropics,  naving  as  its 
boundary  a  line  stretching  from  west  to  east,  in  about  S.  lat.  16% 
above  the  Cunene  and  the  great  Zambesi  Kivers.  Strictlj  speak- 
ing, the  lands  which  lie  farther  to  the  north,  extending  over 
Barotseland  to  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Territory,  and  over 
Nyassaland  to  the  limits  of  German  East  Africa,  between  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  Lake  Nyassa,  shonld  be  also  included,  as  they 
are  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence  and  the  administration 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  But  taking  the  territories 
from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi  as  the  limit  for  the  purposes  of 
this  work,  they  embrace  an  approximate  area  of  one  and  a  quarter 
million  square  miles,  considerably  exceeding  the  size  of  British 
Lidia.  Their  population,  including  the  native  races  and  persons 
of  all  shades  of  colour,  is  estimated  at  over  four  and  a  quarter 
millions ;  and  of  these,  the  Europeans,  or  persons  of  European 
descent,  number  about  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand. 

Politically,  the  country  contains  several  divisions.  The 
southern  and  most  populous  portion  is  the  Cape  Colony,  which, 
together  with  the  islands  on  its  western  coast,  and  Natal,  Zulu- 
land,  Basutoland,  British  Bechuanaland,  the  Protectorate  of 
Bechuanaland,  and  the  Chartered  Company's  territory  in  Masho- 
naland,  Zambesia,  and  Nyassaland,  form  the  British  Possessions. 
There  are  two  independent  republican  states,  namely,  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  South  Airican  Bepublic.  There  are  several 
quasi-independent  native  territories,  such  as  Pondoland,  Swazi- 
land, Amatongalaud,  Matabeleland,  and  Ngamiland.  The  Portu- 
guese Possessions,  including  Gazaland,  stretch,  on  the  east  coast, 
from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Mozambique.  And,  on  the  west  coast,  north 
of  the  Orange  Biver,  are  the  territories  of  Great  Namaqua- 
land  and  Damaraland,  under  the  acknowledged  Protectorate  of 
Germany. 

Although  South  Africa  everywhere  bears  a  peculiar  impress 
characteristic  of  itself,  it  has  much  variety  of  surtace  and  scenery ; 
and  anyone  travelling  over  its  southern  coast  valleys,  its  central 
tablelands  or  inland  plains,  its  north-western  desert  tracts,  or  its 
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semi-tropioal  eastern  slopes,  will  reaUse  tliat  each  locality  has 
marked  physical  featares  differing  from  the  other. 

The  Cape  FeninBala,  which  is  usually  the  first  portion  of 
Southern  Africa  the  voyager  from  England  becomes  acquainted 
with^  gives  a  good  impression  of  the  characteristic  boldness  and 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery.  The  peninsula  is,  for  the  most 
part^  a  mountain  ridge  extending  for  thirty  miles  from  Table 
Bay  on  the  north,  to  its  extremity,  aloug  the  spacious  indenture 
of  False  Bay,  on  the  south-east.  The  whole  of  the  range  rises 
abruptly  from  the  seaward  side,  in  a  bare  imposing  mass,  with  a 
dozen  headlauds  jutting  out,  forming  what  are  known  as  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  On  the  eastern  side  the  rocky  escarpments 
are  relieved  by  dense  vegetation  in  the  "  kloofs  "  or  ravines,  and 
at  their  base  are  spread  a  succession  of  plantations  and  woods 
sheltering  the  numerous  villas  and  mansions  of  suburban  resi- 
dents. The  range  terminates  on  the  north  with  the  titanic  wall 
of  rock,  named  the  Table  Mountain,  rising  almost  perpendicularly 
to  a  height  of  3,582  feet,  facing  Table  Bay.  It  is  flanked  on  the 
left  by  the  picturesque  Devil  s  Peak — ^the  "  Windberg  "  of  old 
navigators — and  on  the  right  by  the  Lion's  Head,  which  slopes 
awa]^  to  the  round-backed  hill  known  as  the  Bump,  or  Signal 
Station.  In  the  amphitheatre  formed  by  these  elevations  is 
spread  out  the  city  of  Cape  Town. 

There  are  numerous  eminences  of  similar  tabular  form  through- 
out the  country,  but  it  is  an  aphorism  among  Africanders,  or  Cape- 
bom  colonists,  that  '*  there  is  bnt  one  Table  Mountain."  The 
views  along  its  plateau,  slopes,  and  kloofs,  present  a  microcosm 
of  all  tiiat  is  best  in  South  African  scenery ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  capital,  a  pleasant  climate, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
have  made  its  environs  attractive  and  favourite  places  of  residence. 

A  railway  service  from  Sea  Point  to  Simon's  Town  gives 
fistcilities  for  travel  irom  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other ; 
but  there  are  many  beautiful  drives  and  walks  in  every  direction. 
A  favourite  one  is  that  from  Cape  Town,  over  the  Kloof,  to 
Camp's  Bay  and  Sea  Point.  The  road  winds  up  from  the  city 
to  the  neck  of  the  Eloof,  between  the  western  side  of  Table 
Mountain  and  the  peaked  Lion's  Head,  with  lovelv  vievm  land- 
watrd  and  seaward,  the  one  embracing  the  city  and  the  circling 
shores  of  Table  Bay,  the  softly-rounded  Tygerberg  Hills,  and  the 
serrated  summits  of  the  distant  Drakenstein  Bange ;  while  on  the 
other,  there  are  steep  rocky  cliffs,  a  mingling  of  bush  and  foliage, 
and  the  changing  and  shifting  lights  of  the  boundless  ocean. 

Another  enjoyable  drive  is  that  round  the  Victoria  Bead,  by 
way  of  Sea  Point  to  Hout's  Bay,  Constantia,  and  Wynberg,  com- 
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pleting  the  circuit  of  Table  Mountain.  It  commands  as  fine  a 
combination  of  scenery  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Portion  of  the  road  winds  along  the  precipitous  slopes  on  the 
mountain  side,  overlooking  the  rocky  seashore,  washed  by  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  reminding  one  of  the  picturesque 
loveliness  of  the  Cornice  Eoad  along  the  Eiviera.  Then  it  ascends 
to  the  ridge,  where  the  Hout's  Bay  and  valley  open  out,  like  a 
Scottish  loch  and  glen.  The  beach  is  the  goal  of  picnicing 
tourists;  but  there  are  many  spots  affording  welcome  shade 
from  the  blazing  sun,  where  the  eye  is  refreshed  with  running 
waters,  the  cool  green  of  surrounding  vineyards,  and  the 
wooded  gorges  and  kloofs  at  the  back  of  Table  Mountain.  On 
leaving  the  valley  and  reaching  the  Hout's  Bay  Nek  there  is  a 
pleasing  panoramic  view  overlooking  the  vale  of   Constantia, 
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Wynberg,  Claremont,  and  the  wide-stretching  Flats,  with  the 
white  sandhills  along  the  shores  of  False  Bay  at  Muizenberg. 
Beautiful  plantations  of  the  silver-tree  occur  extensively  on  the 
hill-sides,  their  glossy  leaves,  when  stirred  by  the  wind,  flashing 
and  glistening  in  the  sun,  and  picturesquely  contrasting  with  the 
sombre  pines,  chestnuts,  and  oaK  trees  Dordering  the  road.  The 
famous  Constantia  vineyards  here  invite  a  passing  visit,  especially 
in  the  vintage  season,  when  the  grape  harvest  is  being  gathered, 
and  the  wine-presses  overflow  with  the  luscious  juice,  which  in 
former  times  was  wont  to  soften  the  temper  of  Ministers  and 
sweeten  the  lips   of  Koyalty  itself.*    Soon  after,  the  Military 

*  The  Dutch  East  India  Ck>mpany  had  an  agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Constantia  wine-farms  for  a  yearly  snpply  of  their  choicest  yintage,  and  this  was 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  cession  of  the  Cape.  A  portion  of  the  supply  ^was 
sent  to  England,  where  it  "was  given  away  to  high  officers  of  State,  and  fioyalty 
itself.    It  is  related  that  Sheridtm  was  dining  with  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  on  an 
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Camp  on  Wynberg  Hill  is  passed,  and  the  village  of  Wynberg  is 
reacncd,  with  its  shaded  streets,  and  handsome  residences, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  enchanting  scenery.  From  there  to 
Gape  Town,  the  road  continues  through  Claremont,  Newlands, 
Bondebosch,  and  Mowbray,  half  hid  beneath  magnificent  avenues 
of  oaks  and  pines. 

Near  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  is  the  harbour  of  Simon's 
Bay,  the  chief  station  and  depot  of  the  Boyal  Navy  on  the 
South  African  Coast.  The  bay  is  well  sheltered,  and  affords 
secure  anchorage  to  the  largest  vessels  afloat  within  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  of  the  shore.  On  the  hills  above,  fortifica- 
tions have  lately  been  erected,  with  heavy  armament,  rendering  the 
place  well-nigh  impregnable  against  attack  by  sea.  The  Naval 
Yud,  adjoining  the  Admiralty  House,  and  covering  a  large 
portion  of  the  fore-shore,  is  an  extensive  establishment,  provided 
with  stores,  machinery,  and  every  appliance  for  equipping  and 
repairing  modem  war-ships.  In  the  precincts  of  Simon's  Town, 
and  at  Kalk  Bay,  and  other  inlets  along  the  shore  of  False  Bay, 
are  several  favourite  watering-places,  which  are  the  resort  of 
business  men  from  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  from  Kimberley  and 
Johannesberg,  throughout  the  summer  season. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Simon's  Town  is  the  real  *'  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  which  the  Portuguese  poet  Camoens  celebrates  in  his 
Lusiad  as  the  "  southern  point  of  Afric's  coast,"  although  geo- 
graphically the  low  shelving  bank  of  L'Agulhas  is  the  actual 
extremity  of  the  continent.  Cape  Point,  as  it  is  locally  termed, 
is  a  precipitous  sandstone  cliff,  on  which  a  lighthouse  is  erected, 
showing  a  revolving  catoptric  light  of  the  first  order,  visible  at  a 
distance  of  thirty-six  miles.  The  view  from  this  headland  is  very 
.grand,  overlooking  the  foaming  breakers  nearly  nine  hundred  feet 
below,  and  taking  in  the  waters  of  False  Bay  and  the  great  wide 
expanse  of  the  South  Atlantic. 

**  Here  the  irhite  mizge  comes  bounding  to  the  shore, 
And  the  cliff  answers  to  its  angry  roar, 
For  where  the  Gape  of  Storms  heaves  high  its  steep, 
The  clear  south-easter  foams  along  the  deep, — 
Whirls  the  wild  spray  in  gusts  of  driving  snow, 
And  sweeps  with  its  salt  shower  the  reeUng  prow ; 
WhUe  round  each  winding  bay  and  jutting  rock, 
The  glassy  sweU  rolls  with  its  thunder  shock ; 
Or,  deepening  vast  and  sullen,  heaves  away 
To  the  lone  isles  beneath  descending  day." 

occasion  when  some  of  this  wine  was  produced,  which  tickled  the  palate  of  the 
connoisseur  00  much  that  he  set  his  wits  to  work  to  get  more  of  it.  The  Ohancellor, 
however,  was  not  easily  induced  to  produce  his  Gonstantia  in  such  profusion,  and 
Sheridan  turned  to  a  gentleman  sitting  further  down,  and  said,  ''Pass  up  that 
decanter,  for  since  we  cannot  double  the  Gape,  I  must  return  to  Madeira." 
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At  the  southern  end  of  the  Colony,  the  coast  has  a  general 
trend  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west ;  and  parallel  with  it 
the  land  gradually  rises  in  successive  ridges,  with  intervening 
valleys,  to  the  elevated  terrace  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
Earoo.  This  seaboard  region,  extending  at  distances  varying 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  coast, 
is  rich  in  varied  scenery,  with  bold  hill  ranges  and  charming 
fertile  valleys,  whilst  scattered  over  it  are  numerous  attractive 
towns  and  villages.  Along  the  foot  spurs  of  the  first  line  of 
mountains,  collectively  named  the  Drakenstein  Kange,  are  the 
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vine-growing  valleys  of  Hottentots  Holland,  Stellenbosch,  Paarl, 
Franschehock,  Wellington,  Twenty-four  Eiver,  and  Oliphant's 
Kiver ;  and,  extending  from  them  to  the  seaboard,  are  extensive 
undulating  arable  lands,  forming  the  great  grain-producing 
districts  of  Koeberg,  Darling,  Saldanah  Bay,  Malraesbury, 
Piquetberg,  and  Clanwilliam.  Nothing  in  South  Africa  surpasses 
this  portion  of  the  country  for  tillage  and  wealth  of  cultivation. 
Throughout  the  harvest  season,  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  on  a 
stretch  in  every  direction,  the  eye  rests  on  a  succession  of  corn- 
fields, waving  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and  interspersed  amongst 
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them,  dotted  over  the  plains,  or  perched  on  the  tops  of  the 
rounded  hills,  are  the  comfortable-looking,  whitewashed  home- 
steads of  the  corn-farmers.  The  old  towns,  such  as  Stellenbosch 
and  the  Paarl,  are  singularly  quaint  and  interesting.  Their 
existence  dates  backward  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  they  still 
retain  the  characteristics  of  the  old  Dutch  and  French  settlers 
who  built  them. 

Stellenbosch  is  prettily  situated  on  a  plain  watered  by  the 
Eeiste  Eiver,  and  embosomed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  and 
mountains.      The  streets  are  at  right-angles  to  each  other,  and 
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precisely  alike  in  appearance,  shaded  by  venerable  oaks,  and  lined 
on  either  side  witn  detached  old-fashioned  gable-faced  houses, 
haying  "  stoeps "  or  raised  terraces  in  front,  and  a  background 
of  garden,  orchard,  or  yineyard.  The  place  is  suggestive  of  a 
quiet,  rural  elysium,  where  life  is  pcwsed  without  hurry  or 
apprehension.  It  has,  of  late  years,  become  one  of  the  chief 
educational  centres  of  the  country — its  theological  and  arts 
colleges,  and  its  schools  and  ladies'  seminaries,  attracting  students 
from  all  parts  of  South  Africa. 
The  Paarl  is  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  and  situate  at  the  foot 
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of  tlie  granite  ridge  whose  enonnons  boulders,  glistening  like 
"  pearls  in  the  sun,  gave  the  place  its  name.  The  town  forms 
one  continuous  street,  stretching  for  several  miles,  the  houses, 
wine  stores,  and  factories,  with  their  whitewashed  fronts  and 
gables  shining  out  from  under  rows  of  old  oaks  and  pine  trees ; 
and  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  over  the  valley  trim  peach 
gardens,  lemon  and  orange  groves,  and  vineyards  are  thickly 

flanted.  The  Berg  Biver,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  above 
'ransche  Hock,  flows  through  the  Drakenstein  and  Faarl  Valley 
to  St.  Helena  Bay,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  perennial  stream,  and  one  of  the  few  colonial  rivers 
navigable  by  small  craft  for  some  distance  from  its  mouth. 

The  vale  of  Hottentots  Holland,  half  enclosed  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  open  to  the  cooling  breezes  of  False  Bay,  is  another 
pleasing  spot,  where  marine  enjoyments  may  be  varied  with  rural 

Pleasures  among  the  picturesque  well-wooded  estates  which  are  to 
e  found  there.  One  of  these,  named  ^^  Yergelegen,"  has  some 
interesting  historical  associations :  it  was  laid  out  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Dutch  Governor  Adrian  Vander  Stall, 
whose  plantations  of  stately  oak  and  camphor-wood  trees  still 
flourish. 

Behind  the  high  wall  of  the  Drakenstein  mountain  ran^e  is  the 
Tulbagh  and  Worcester  valley,  which  can  be  reached  either  by 
rail,  making  a  detour  round  Tulbagh  Kloof,  or  by  one  of 
the  Cape  mountain  roads  known  as  ''  Bain's  Pass,"  proceeding 
from  the  village  of  Wellington.  This  road  ascends  with  many  a 
curve  and  stretch  for  some  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  summit  of 
the  Drakenstein  range,  where  it  commands  a  most  extensive  and 
pleasing  landscape,  and  then  descends  through  a  defile  of  rugged 
mountainous  masses  to  the  Breede  Biver  at  Darling  Bridge. 
All  along  this  descent  of  the  mountain  the  road  has  been  blasted 
and  scarped  out  of  the  hard  quartzose  sandstone — in  some  places 
being  cut  through  massive  buttresses,  leaving  gigantic  gates, 
natural  arches,  and  overhanging  ledges ;  in  others  it  is  carried 
across  abyss-like  gaps,  built  up  with  precipitous  retaining  walls 
from  100  to  800  feet  high.  ''  Hills  upon  hills  in  quick  succession 
rise ''  as  you  advance,  and  new  objects  of  interest  and  admiration 
are  ever  presenting  themselves.  The  rock  scenery  isjsingularly 
weird  and  fantastic — now  rising  high  in  majestic  wails,  then  piled 
up  in  craggy  pinnacles — here  standing  in  gaunt  spectral  groups, 
or  there  strewn  in  broken  and  crumbled  confusion.  In  many 
places  its  weather-worn  character  might  convey  a  dreary  impres- 
sion, if  it  were  not  for  the  endless  variety  of  light  and  shade 
arising  from  the  winding  course  of  the  road,  and  w.e  colours  and 
forms  of  the  vegetation  fringing  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  There 
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is  generally  a  rich  display  of  characteristic  Cape  flora.  Heaths 
of  scarlet,  purple,  and  other  hues;  bulbs  of  great  variety ;  orchids, 
ferns,  and  several  handsome  shrnbs  and  dwarf  trees,  alternate 
together  with  grasses,  creepers,  and  soft  mosses ;  and  the  stratified 
formation  of  the  sandstone  encloses  many  humid  recesses  whence 
issue  rills  and  streams  which  keep  these  evergreen  and  fresh  all 
the  year  round.  The  flowering  season  of  September,  however,  is 
the  time  to  see  the  Pass  to  advantage ;  after  the  rains  there  are 
countless  sprays,  cascades,  and  water&Us,  leaping  from  ledge  and 
precipice,  and  rushing  down  to  swell  the  dark  tarn-like  pools  and 
roaring  torrent  of  the  Witte  Eiver  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
ravine. 

Emerging  from  the  Kloof  at  Darling  Bridge,  the  flats  forming 
the  Tulbagh  and  Worcester  valley  are  traversed,  and  then  the 
Michell's  Pass  in  Mostert's  Hoek  is  reached.  This  is  another 
mountain  scene  of  great  boldness  and  picturesque  beauty.  The 
Sreede  Eiver,  a  clear  wide  stream,  is  bridged  across  at  the 
entrance,  and  the  road  ascends  along  the  left  bank  for  a  length 
of  about  six  miles,  the  whole  of  it  being  scarped  out  of  the  rock, 
and  strengthened  by  a  retaining  wall,  Irom  three  to  forty  feet  in 
height.  The  old  road— little  more  than  a  cattle  track — is  still  to 
be  seen  climbing  over  projecting  krantzes,  and  then  descending 
abruptly  to  the  river  bed,  and  nfty'-year-old  inhabitants  deb'ght 
to  teU  of  their  perilous  adventures  in  crossing  it  years  ago,  when 
waggons  and  produce  had  to  be  carried  over  piecemeal,  or  on  the 
back  of  oxen,  and  afterwards  put  together  and  re-arranged,  when 
they  had  managed  to  scrambfe  through.  In  this  Kloof  the  moun- 
tains rise  in  wild  picturesque  confusion,  the  cliffs,  peaks,  and 
ranges  seeming  to  topple  in  every  direction  from  the  arched  and 
undulating  stratification  of  the  rocks,  while  the  many  grassy 
hollows  and  patches  of  flowering  heaths  and  shrubs  clothing  their 
feet,  give  a  verdant  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  charm  of  them,  as 
of  all  South  African  mountains,  is  enhanced  by  the  rich  and  won- 
derful colour  effects  of  the  morning  and  evening  sunlight.  In 
the  full  noonday  glare  they  exhibit  nothing  but  the  rugged,  grey, 
naked  rock ;  but  the  scene  is  glorious  when  at  sunrise  the  purple 
light  of  dawn  gives  place  to  magnificent  flame-bursts  of  crimson 
and  gold :  or,  again,  before  sunset,  when  they  are  overspread  by 
beautiful  ever-changing  tints,  from  a  rosy  purple  to  vivid  bronze 
intensifying  the  dark  steel-blue  shades  cast  by  the  craggy  projec- 
tions on  their  furrowed  sides. 

Beaching  the  summit  of  the  pass,  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  village  of  Ceres,  a  favourite  health  resort,  and  the  district 
of  Warm  Bokkveld  are  seen  stretched  out  below  in  a  circular 
basin,  bounded  by  the  heights  of  the  Cold  Bokkveld,  frequently 
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snow-capped  in  winter.  Here  is  the  watershed  of  the  West — ^the 
xnonntains  attaining  their  highest  point  (6840  feet)  in  the  lofty 
peak  of  the  Winternoek.  The  drainage  on  one  side  gathers  into 
the  Oliphant's  Biver,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic ;  and 
on  the  other  side  forms  the  Breede  Eiver,  which  winds  its  way 
through  the  districts  of  Worcester,  Eobertson,  and  SweUendam, 
and  flows  into  the  Indicm  OceaD. 

Worcester,  one  of  the  prettiest  country  townships  in  South 
Africa,  lies  amidst  pleasing  picturesque  scenery  in  the  Breede 
liiver  basin,  which  extends  m  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west  about 
forty  miles.  An  endless  chain  of  high  hills  runs  on  each  side  of  it, 
enclosing  narrow  fertile  valleys,  such  as  the  Goudini,  Hex  Eiver, 
Elaasvogol's  Biver,  Montagu,  and  the  elevated  slopes  of  the  Keisi 
and  the  Koo,  behind  Bobertson,  where  cherries  and  other  European 
fruits  grow  to  perfection.  On  the  opposite  side  an  opening 
through  the  Boscnesveld  leads  past  the  hamlet  of  Villiersdorp  and 
the  Moravian  mission  station  of  Genadendal  to  the  valley  of  the 
Biver  Zonder  End  and  the  districts  of  Oaledon  and  Bredasdorp, 
rich  in  comlands,  vineyards,  and  sheep-walks.  Further  eastwards 
the  Langebergen  Bange,  furrowed  with  ravines  and  serrated  with 
crags,  bounds  the  maritime  districts  of  Swellendam,  Heidelberg, 
and  Eiversdale,  where  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  climatic  tract 
visited  by  the  westerly  winds  and  rain.  Through  a  gap  in  these 
mountains  the  Gauritz  Biver,  carrying  off  the  principal  drainage 
of  the  southern  Earoo,  finds  its  wav  to  the  sea  south  of  Mossel 
Bay. 

fiehind  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  Langebergen  and  Outeniqua 
Mountains  is  anotner  group  of  valleys,  forming  the  divisions  of 
Ladismith,  Oudtshooru,  and  Uniondaie.  These  are  notable  for 
their  productiveness.  Oudtshoom  especially  is  an  important 
agriculture  centre,  celebrated  for  its  prolific  yield  of  grain,  wine, 
brandy,  dried  fruits,  vegetables,  ana  tobacco,  as  well  as  for  its 
luxuriant  lucerne  fields  and  extensive  ostrich  camps.  The  soil, 
which  has  a  Karoo-like  character,  yields  two  crops  a  year.  It  is 
all  watered,  or  capable  of  being  watered,  from  permanent  streams, 
and  about  24,000  acres  of  land  are  under  irrigation  in  the  district. 

Leaving  the  seaboard  and  climbing;  the  inland  mountains  by  the 
railway  which  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  Hex  Biver  Pass  in  the 
west,  or  that  which  winds  tiirough  the  hilly  ridges  of  the  Zuurberg 
and  Alicedale  in  the  east,  the  plateau  of  the  Great  Karoo  is 
reached.  There  we  emerge  upon  arid,  undulating  plains  more  or 
less  diversified,  with  flat-topped  or  conical-shaped  hills  of  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  trap  rock.  The  surface  of  the  country,  which  is 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea^level,  is  peppered  over  with 
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bnsheSy  a  few  inches  high  and  short  distances  apart,  bearing  a 
ridicnloos  resemblance  to  the  arrangement  of  woolly  tufts  on  a 
Hottentot's  head.  This  stunted-looking  vegetation  is  varied  now 
and  again  with  a  line  of  diminutive  mimosa  trees,  marking  the 
course  of  the  periodical  river-beds,  which  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  are  waterless.  There  are  little  or  no  indications 
of  life  of  any  sort.  Farm  dwellings  are  few  and  far  between. 
Occasionally  a  flock  of  sheep,  goats,  or  ostriches  may  be 
seen  browsmg  on  the  shrubs  which  form  the  pasturage.  Wild 
game  is  rarely  met  with.  Sometimes,  as  the  eye  gazes  over 
the  wide-stretching  flats  it  catches  sight  of  distant  waters — 
the  one  feature  so  much  lacking  in  the  Karoo.  These  are  optical 
lakes — ^margined  with  wood  or  ornamented  with  floating  islands — 
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the  creations  of  mirage.  They  introduce  a  pleasing  but  short « 
lived  variety  into  the  landscape,  and  suggest  how  tantalising  such 
atmospheric  illusions  must  be  to  the  thirsy  traveller. 

•*  When  the  hot  air  qui  vera  and  the  sultry  breeze 
Floats  o'er  the  desert,  with  a  show 
Of  distant  waters  mocking  his  distress." 

At  other  times  portions  of  the  country  have  the  semblance  of 
a  brilliant  flower-garden.  When  thunder-clouds  break  over  any 
area,  and  heavy  rain  falls,  it  is  marvellous  to  see  the  magical 
transformation  of  the  sparsely-covered  soil ;  grasses  and  flowers 
springing  up  with  startling  rapidity  and  in  countless  variety, 
carpeting  the  surface  with  every  colour  and  hue.  But  generally 
the  unbroken  sameness  of  feature  of  the  interminable  plain  and 
hill,  and  hill  and  plain,  throughout  this  tract,  makes  travelling 
eyen  by  a  fast  train  somewhat  monotonous ;  and  during  periods 
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of  droughty  when  the  vegetation  is  withered  and  dry,  the  parched 
earth  devoid  of  verdure,  and  the  stony  ridges  in  places  like  the 
Gouph  are  gleaming  with  beat,  it  becomes  wearisome  in  the 
extreme. 

There  are  many  persons,  however,  to  whom  the  Karoo  has  a 
singular  attraction.  Its  sunny  sky,  its  translucent  atmosphere, 
its  dry  buoyant  air — ^**  exhilarating  as  wine  to  the  senses  ' — its 
starry,  balmy,  and  dewless  nights ;  its  measureless  expanse ;  its 
vast,  unbroken  solitude,  and  even  its  weird  desolateness,  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  charm,  which  clings  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  dwelt  in  any  part  of  it. 

The  Earoo  plateau  extends  from  Calvinia  in  the  west  to 
Middleburg  in  the  east,  and  north  from  the  Zwarteberg  moan- 
tains  to  the  Orange  Biver,  thus  covering  an  area  of  considerably 
over  100,000  square  miles.  Unattractive  as  the  vegetation  on 
its  surface  may  appear,  it  supplies  a  valuable  fodder,  suitable 
for  all  description  of  stock.  At  the  higher  elevations  along  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges  like  those  of  the  Nieuwveld  and 
Sneeuwbergen,  grasses  abound,  while  in  the  valleys  grass  and 
bush  are  intermingled,  and  on  the  flats  aromatic  bushes  and 
shrubs  prevail.  The  bush  has  an  advantage  over  grass  in  that 
it  is  not  injured  by  frost  in  winter,  and  even  in  seasons  of 
drought,  when  it  appears  only  a  parched,  brown  stubble,  sapless 
as  a  worn-out  broom,  it  still  affords  nourishment  to  animals,  pro- 
vided drinking  water  is  available.  Stock,  therefore,  can  be 
maintained  upon  it  in  good  condition  throughout  the  year.  This 
constitutes  the  Earoo,  a  part  of  the  best  sheep-walks  of  South 
Africa.  There  are  now  depastured  over  its  plains  nearly  six 
millions  of  fine-woolled  sheep,  in  flocks  varying  from  1,500  to 
20,000,  in  addition  to  upwards  of  two  millions  of"  fat-tail "  breeds, 
and  numerous  herds  of  goats,  cattle,  and  horses. 

Although  the  Earoo  districts  are  chiefly  pastoral,  the  soil,  like 
that  of  Oudtshoorn,  is  naturally  rich,  and  only  requires  the 
stimulating  power  of  water  to  produce  a  marvellous  yield.  In 
favourable  situations  along  the  rivers,  farmers  form  weirs  or  dams, 
and  lead  out  furrows  from  which  the  arable  lands  are  irrigated ;  in 
other  cases  they  raise  the  water  by  centrifugal  pumps  from  the 
bed  of  streams  which,  like  the  Orange  Biver,  run  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  lands.  Over  a  great  part  of  the 
country  water  can  be  found  by  sinking.  The  horizontal  sandstone 
and  shale,  which  form  the  plains,  are  ffenerally  intersected  by 
igneous  dykes,  known  to  the  farmers  as  "  Yzer-klip  kopjes  "  (iron- 
stone ridges).  These  strike  vertically  through  the  stiutified  beds, 
and  arrest  the  veins  of  water  which  permeate  them,  forming 
underground  reservoirs.    By  observing  the  natural  drainage  area, 
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and  sinking  alongside  these  dykes,  springs  of  considerable  Tolame 
may  be  fonnd.  In  addition  to  the  igneous  dykes  there  are  also 
limestone  bands  traversing  the  shale  beds,  and  these  sometimes 
seal  up  the  fissures  of  the  stratified  beds  so  hermetically  that 
springs  are  produced  by  their  interposition  in  the  same  way  as 
with  the  dykes.  The  number  of  windmills  dotted  over  the  Earoo 
indicates  that  well-sinking  has  of  late  years  been  much  resorted  to. 
The  usual  method,  howeyer,  of  conserving  the  limited  rainfall 
is  by  the  construction  of  dams,  or  natural  reservoirs,  and  im- 
pounding the  flood  waters,  which  would  otherwise  flow  off  to 
the  sea;  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  water  thus  collected  for  the  use  of  stock  and 
other  purposes. 


DAM  or  CBAmiEBE,  FROFKBTT  OF  G.   M.  FALMEB,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  South  African  rivers  are 
different  from  those  of  England.  On  a  few  of  them,  such  as  the 
Vaal,  the  Orange,  the  St.  John's  Bivers,  and  others,  there  are 
broad  reaches  and  wood-fringed  stretches  of  flowing  water ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  run  in  tortuous  deep  channels  with 
bare  precipitous  banks.  Drjmess  throughout  the  most  part  of  the 
year  is  the  normal  condition  of  those  in  the  Karoo.  There  are, 
however,  a  few,  with  great  drainage  areas,  or  fed  from  springs 
along  the  mountain  ranges,  which  have  a  perennial  flow,  except  in 
eeaaGDB  of  great  drought.  Among  them,  on  the  eastern  side,  is 
the  Great  Fish  Eiver,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Cradock  district,  and  finds  its  way  circuitously  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  Sunday's  Biver,  rising  m  the  cential  mountain  chain 
of  the  Sneeuwbergen,  above  Graan  Beinet,  and  emptying  itself 
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into  Algoa  Bay.  On  the  western  side,  the  tvbutaries  of  the 
Oliphant's  Biver  drain  the  borders  of  Bushmanland  and  Galyinia^ 
and  carry  a  rich  deposit  of  silt  to  its  debouchure  on  the  coast. 
And  on  the  tract  sloping  northward  from  the  Nieuwveld  Mountains, 
the  Zak  Biver,  a  tributary  of  the  Orange  Biver,  when  in  flood, 
becomes  a  stream  of  fluid  silt,  one  or  two  feet  deep,  spreading  over 
the  level  lands  for  a  breadth  of  one  to  five  miles,  enabling  the 
farmers  along  this  portion  of  its  course  to  cultivate  extensively 
without  fertilisers,  and  gather  crops  which  appear  almost  fabulous. 

The  rainfall  of  the  Karoo  districts  varies  according  to  locality, 
but  it  may  be  stated  at  from  ten  to  twenty  inches.  Over  the 
north-western  districts,  of  which  Bushmanland  forms  a  jpart,  it  is 
not  more  than  five  inches.  The  westerly  winter  rains,  which  visit  the 
southern  angle  of  the  continent,  do  not  touch  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  thunderstorms  of  the 
summer-time.  When  these  fall,  the  plain  for  miles  soon  becomes 
a  grassy  meadow,  covered  with  what  is  locally  known  as  the 
Bushman  grass — "Dwa-dwa"  {Arthratherum  brevifoliunij  Nees,\ 
on  which  ail  stock  thrive,  and  quickly  grow  fat.  This  grass  retains 
some  of  its  nutritious  qualities  even  when  it  is  dry,  and  as  long 
as  stock  have  a  supply  of  water  (usually  found  by  digging  wells), 
they  keep  their  condition.  This  extensive  tract  is  chiefly  utilised 
ibr  nomadic  depasturage,  and  is  occupied  by  the  class  known  as 
"  Trek  Boers,"  and  the  representatives  of  farmers  in  the  adjacent 
districts  who  lease  the  grazing  lands  from  Gbvernment  and  send 
their  cattle  there. 

Alongside  of  this  belt  of  dry  country,  the  Great  Orange  Biver 
runs  in  its  deep  valley  basin,  carrying  at  times  a  volume  of  water' 
estimated  at  50,000  tons  per  minute.  This  stream — known  to 
the  natives  and  old  colonists  as  the  '*  Garieb  " — ^has  its  source  in 
the  far  distant  and  lofty  range  of  the  Drakensberg,  on  the  borders 
of  Natal.  Traversing  the  continent  -from  east  to  west,  it  receives 
as  its  principal  tributaries  the  Caledon  and  Vaal  Bivers,  and 
carries  off  the  southern  and  western  drainage  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  Griqualand  West,  Bechuanaland,  Great  Namaqualand,  and 
that  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Earoo  districts.  Its  length  is 
about  1000  miles,  and  the  area  drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries  is 
estimated  at  over  300,000  square  miles.  An  enormous  volume  of 
water  finds  its  way  along  its  course.  At  some  places,  as  at  the 
Narrows  above  Colesberg,  it  is  compressed  between  precipitous 
hills  into  a  channel  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  wide ; 
but  elsewhere  it  attains  a  breadth  of  three  to  five  himdred  yards, 
and  between  TJpington  and  the  Great  Falls  it  spreads  over 
several  miles,  reticulating  among  twenty  or  thirty  islands  covered 
with  dense  bush — one  of  them  ten  miles  long  by  one  broad  in  its 
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ceDtre.  When  in  full  flood,  which  occurs  at  intervak  during  the 
summer  months,  its  waters  rise  to  a  great  height,  filling  the 
channel  from  bank  to  bank  and  sometimes  submerging  the  islands 
as  well  as  the  trees  and  bush  along  its  margin.  In  the  flood  of 
1874  it  was  observed  to  rise  thirty  feet  in  five  days,  whilst  its 
speed  in  the  deeper  channels  was  six  miles  an  hour.  At  such 
times,  the  Great  Falls  of  Augrabbies  are  a  grand  spectacle  to 
witn^s,  but  when  it  is  low  the  water  is  not  sufficient  to  create  any 
efiect.  Here  the  river  has  cut  a  channel  in  the  solid  granitic  gneiss 
which  forms  the  country 
rock.  The  main  chasm  has 
a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet 
with  a  width  of  seven  hun- 
dred, and  branches  out  into 
several  lateral  and  smaller 
ones,  extending  over  a  dis- 
tance of  four  imles.  Above 
this  the  stream  is  nearly 
three  miles  wide,  contract- 
ing just  at  the  Falls,  and 
pouring  over  the  rocks  in  a 
succession  of  cascades  and 
rapids.  A  striking  feature 
which  imparts  grandeur  to 
the  scene  is  the  immense 
boss  of  rock  forming  the 
precipitous  wall  of  the 
gorge  over  which  the  waters 
rush  headlong  with  deafen- 
ing roar,  while  all  around 
are  a  chaotic  assemblage 
of   boulders,    tossed    into  waterfall  on  the  oraegb  eivbb. 

every    position,   and    per- 
forated on  the  surface  with  pebbly  water-worn  holes,  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  cup  to  that  of  a  cauldron.* 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  volume  of  the  Orange  Eiver, 
it  is  yet  comparatively  useless  for  the  purposes  for  which  rivers 
in  other  countries  are  employed.  The  depth  of  its  channel  in  the 
valley  basin  through  which  it  flows  has  prevented  its  fertilizing 

♦  These  falls  were  fiwt  described  by  Mr.  G.  ThompsoD,  in  hia  *  Travels  in  South 
Africa,'  in  1S27 ;  afterwards  by  Mr.  Bobert  Moffat  in  1856,  and  Mr.  Dunn  in  1872 ; 
and  more  recently,  in  1885,  l^  Mr.  G.  A.  Farini,  who  counted  and  mapped  down 
nearly  a  hundred  distinct  cascades,  and  was  successful  in  sketching  and  photograph- 
ing many  of  them,  which  are  reproduced  in  his  work  '  Through  the  Ealihari ' ; 
poblifihed  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  London. 
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element  being  utilized  to  any  extent  for  irrigation ;  and  the 
nnmerons  obstructions  throughout  its  course,  from  the  sand-bar 
at  its  mouth  to  the  rapids  and  falls  inland,  make  it  practically 
unnavigable. 

A  strip  of  arid  desert  extends  parallel  with  the  western  coast 
rom  the  Orange  Kiver  mouth  to  the  Cunene  River,  having  its 
greatest  breadth  in  Great  Namaqualand  and  Damaraland,  and 
narrowing  more  and  more  towards  the  north.  It  is  almost 
destitute  of  water,  and  there  is  little  vegetation  on  the  ever- 
shifting  sand-hills,  except  some  prickly  grass  and  reeds,  and  the 
melon-shaped  fruit  of  the  Naras  plant  Goin^  eastwards  the 
country  gradually  changes  to  a  more  fertile  region ;  the  further 
from  the  sea,  the  more  the  vegetation  improves.  The  dreary 
sand  hills  are  succeeded  by  characteristic  Karoo  bushes,  whilst 
farther  east  patches  of  mimosa  alternate  with  open,  grassy  glades 
and  forests  of  the  larger  thorn  trees.  The  greater  part  of  Damara- 
land  is  a  well-pastured  country,  carrying  innumerable  herds  of 
native  cattle,  and  from  the  central  watershed  of  the  Eyto 
Mountain  (7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level)  springs  and  streams 
flow  east  and  west,  and  plains  of  rich  alluvial  soil  slope  away 
towards  the  central  basin.  Over  these  plains  there  are,  strictly 
speaking,  no  river  beds  or  ravines  to  mark  the  periodical  streami, 
but  only  a  scarcely-perceptible  indentation  or  surface  depression 
termed  '*  Omurambe,"  of  which  the  Omurambo  ou  Omatoka  is  one 
of  the  principal.  Although  covered  with  high  rank  grass,  water 
is  always  found  in  them  at  a  depth  of  six  to  ten  feet. 

The  Kalihari  desert  is  not  devoid  of  vegetation.  To  a  great 
extent  it  is  covered  with  nutritious  grasses,  bushes  and  trees ;  and 
in  the  southern,  western,  and  eastern  parts  it  is  occupi^  by 
farmers.  Bastards,  Hottentots,  and  others,  some  of  whom  have  lately 
gone  in  from  the  Cape  Colony  with  their  flocks,  finding  good 
pasturage  in  many  places,  and  obtaim'ng  water  by  sinking  in  the 
sedimentary  rocks.  Portions  of  it,  however,  consist  of  great 
stretches  of  sand  dunes,  alternating  with  many  miles  of  limestone 
flats.  These  sand  dunes,  which  run  from  w.n.w.  to  E.S.E.  some- 
times rise  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  a  sea  of  sand  in  successive  waves  or  billows.  Over 
these  sandy  wastes  varieties  of  the  ^'  Diva-Dwa  "  grass  and  fodder 
plants  are  found  interspersed  with  trees,  chiefly  mimosas,  kameel, 
witgat,  and  wacht-en-beitje.  In  some  localities  the  trees  are 
thickly  grown,  and  present  quite  a  forest-like  appearance.  No 
waters  run  on  the  surface.  The  rivers,  such  as  tne  Molopo  and 
Hygab,  which  appear  on  the  maps  as  traversing  the  country,  are 
dry  beds  whose  waters  inexplicably  vanish.  The  Molopo,  for 
instance,  is  a  fair  stream  from  Mafeking  to  Pitsanie,  but  thence  it 
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diminishes  gradually^  and  at  Lotlakani  is  entirely  lost.  There 
is  erery  likelihood,  howeyer,  that  all  over  the  Ealihari  natural 
nndergroand  reserroirs  exist,  awaiting  to  be  opened  up  by 
enterprising  and  intelligent  well-sinkers.  Wlien  this  is  done, 
the  country  may  be  found  to  have  great  pastoral  capabilities. 
At  present  Nature  has  provided  a  wonderfal  substitute  for 
drinKing  water  in  the  Tsoma  plant,  which  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  ground,  and  for  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year  bears  a  fruit  in  appearance  very  like  a  small  round  water- 
melon, supplying  both  food  and  drink  for  man  and  beast. 
During  rainy  seasons,  when  the  Tsoma  is  known  to  be  plentiful, 
the  Bushmen,  Bakalahari,  and  other  native  hunters,  make  the 
desert  their  home,  chasing  and  killing  wild  game  and  ostriches, 
which  are  at  times  very  numerous.  But  the  central  part,  extend- 
ing from  the  supposed  underground  course  of  the  Molopo  Biver 
northwards  to  near  Lake  Ngami,  may  be  said  to  be  as  yet 
practically  unexplored,  and  uninhabited  by  white  men.  The  Trek 
Boers,  who  crossed  the  eastern  side  of  it  in  1877-78  on  their  route 
to  Ovampoland  and  Humpata,  endured  great  suffering  from  the 
absence  of  water,  and  aptly  gave  it  the  name  of  Dorstland 
(Thirstland).  Even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Bechuanaland,  outside 
the  Kalihari,  there  are  long  reaches  without  much  surface  water, 
and  the  traveller  has  to  journey  sixty  or  seventy  miles  at  a  time 
before  either  sand  river,  pit,  or  vlei  is  met  with  to  refresh  his 
cattle.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  road  from  Khama's  picturesque 
town  of  Palachwe  northward  to  the  Botleitle  Biver  on  the  way  to 
Lake  Ngami,  and  likewise  along  the  route  northwards  by  the 
great  salt  lake  of  Makarikari  to  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the 
Zambesi 

Leaving  these  waterless  wastes  of  the  Dorstland  and  the  inland 
plains,  we  turn  to  the  region  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Africa 
facing  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here  are  the  highest  mountains,  the 
finest  forests,  the  most  verdant  slopes,  and  the  richest  valleys. 
Water  is  abundant,  running  streams  intersecting  and  traversing  it 
in  all  directions.  And  along  its  shores,  the  warm  ocean  current, 
flowing  south  from  the  Mozambique  Channel,  contributes  to 
maintain  a  uniformly  luxuriant  semi-tropical  vegetation. 

Commencing  at  the  valley  of  the  Brak  Biver,  near  Mossel  Bay, 
we  enter  upon  the  grassy  flats,  common  to  the  south-eastern 
coastlands,  and  known  as  the  "Zuurveldt,"  or  "sour  grass," 
country  from  the  absence  of  saliferous  and  alkaline  ingredientsi). 
At  the  George  and  Knysna  we  have  what  is  rare  at  the  Cape,  a 
combination  of  mountain,  forest,  and  lake  scenery.  The  slopes  of 
the  Oateniqua  Mountains,  and  the  abrupt  ravines  through  which 
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the  crystal  streams  of  the  Eaieman  and  Silver  Bivers  flow,  are  all 
clothed  in  wooded  beauty,  and  on  the  flats  below  are  the  placid 
watei-s  of  the  George  Lakes,  stretching  for  two  or  three  miles 
near  the  margin  of  the  sea.  I'he  basin  in  which  the  village  of 
Knysna  lies  makes  an  equally  attractive  picture,  with  its  land- 
locked waters  surrounded  by  verdant  hills,  alternating  with  the 
glossy  sombre  forests  rising,  range  above  range,  to  the  distant 
highlands  in  the  background.  These  forests,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  are  wholly  virgin,  extend  for  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  ^rom  the  Enysna,  on  to  Blaauwkrantz  and 
Zitzikamma,  at  intervals  they  cover  hill  and  valley  and  deep 
ravine,  diversified  here  and  there  with  grassy  glades,  dense 
thickets,  and  tangled  brake,  where  elephant  and  buffalo  still 
find  shelter.  Under  the  green  spreading  foliage,  and  amidst  a 
dense  mass  of  vegetation,  you  catch  sunlit  glimpses  of  rich  and 
varied  forms  of  flowering  plant  life;  while  monarch  Yellow- 
woods  of  majestic  stature  rise  overhead,  some  with  the  parasite 
"  old  man's  beard  "  swinging  from  their  branches  like  grey  locks, 
and  others  witli  festoons  of  the  wild  vine  or  other  climbing  plants 
running  up  their  boles,  or  clustering  over  their  crowns.  Pene- 
trating the  shaded  recesses,  as  far  as  the  tangled  undergrowth 
will  permit,  you  can  realise  that  amidst  all  that  is  wildly 
luxuriant  and  beautiful,  "Nature  reigns  supreme  in  awful  lone- 
liness." The  deep,  impressive  silence  of  these  woods  is  continuous 
and  unbroken,  save  perchance  by  the  wind  rustling  among  the 
trees,  the  chirp  of  an  insect,  or  the  movement  or  note  of  a  bird — 
the  beautifully-coloured  loorie,  or  the  golden-coated  oriole 
hopping  from  branch  to  branch  ;  or  it  may  be  the  bell-bird,  with 
its  solemn  chime,  tolling  at  intervals  like  the  clang  of  an  anvil. 

These  primeval  forests,  which  yield  a  never-failing  delight  to 
the  traveller,  terminate  near  to  Humansdorp.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  country  from  there  is  not  so  romantic  or  attractive  until  the 
Van  Staaden's  Biver  Valley  is  reached  (about  twenty-^ve  miles 
from  Port  Elizabeth),  where  that  lover  of  Nature,  Ihe  late 
Miss  Marianne  North,  was  so  charmed  with  the  scenery  and  the 
indigenous  vegetation.  The  pleasing  variety,  characteristic  of 
the  eastern  districts,  is  now  met  with.  Hill  and  dale  succeed  one 
another,  with  clumps  of  evergreen  shrubbery  and  broad  grassy 
lawns  between.  The  gaunt  leafless  Euphorbia ;  the  Aloe,  with  its 
spear-like  leaves  and  tall  scarlet  spikes;  the  spiny  palm-like 
Zamia;  the  Spekboom,  with  its  pale  green  foliage  and  bright 
blossoms;  the  elephant's  foot,  the  Strilitzia,  the  ivy-geranium, 
the  Plumbago,  and  numerous  other  shrubs  and  flowering  plants, 
make  their  appearance,  whose  strange  and  peculiar  forms  at  once 
strike  the  eye*    These  are  common  to  the  tract  of  "  bush,"  as  it  is 
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termed,  which  stretches  with  few  breaks  from  near  the  Sunday's 
Birer,  across  the  Addo  Heights  and  the  Bushman's  BLyer>  to  the 
Great  Fish  Biyer,  along  both  sides  of  which  it  forms  a  belt 
several  miles  wide.  The  trees  and  shmbs  are  not  of  great  height, 
but  form  an  impenetrable  jangle,  in  some  places  so  excessively 
dense  that  there  is  no  getting  through  except  by  the  ola 
elephant  paths.  In  former  war-times,  the  Kaffirs  occupied  these 
thickets  as  natural  stronghold^  whence  they  could  surprise  their 
objects  of  attack  or  elude  their  pursuers ;  and  to  clear  them  it 
was  suggested  that  the  bush  should  be  burnt  down,  but  owing  to 
the  vegetation  being  so  succulent,  fire  had  little^  effect  upon  it, 
even  in  the  driest  weather.  Now,  however,  the  woodman  with 
his  axe  is  gradually  encroaching  upon  it,  for  fuel  supplies  to  the 
adjacent  towns. 

The  heights  of  the  Great  Fish  Biver  near  to  Breakfast  Vlei, 
beyond  Graham's  Town,  command  an  extensive  prospect  of  what 
is  most  striking  and  attractive  in  the  features  of  this  section  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  glorious  panorama  of  park-like  grassy  slopes, 
deep  woody  kloofs,  verdant  ridges,  precipitous  rocky  gorges,  and 
open  valley  basins,  with  a  background  of  towering  mountains 
whose  peaks,  sometimes  snow-capped,  melt  into  the  naze  on  the 
distant  horizon.  These  mountains  are  the  chain  of  the  Great 
Winterberg,  attaining  to  an  altitude  of  7,800  feet  and  extending 
eastwards  as  the  Didima,  the  Eatberg,  Elandsberg,  Gaikas  Eop, 
and  the  famed  Amatola  or  Seven-kloof  Mountain,  terminating  m 
the  Buffiftlo  and  Eologha  Bange  in  the  division  of  King  William's 
Town.  Along  many  of  these,  other  parallel  ranges  and  spurs  of 
lesser  elevation  curve  in  and  out  enclosing  intervening  fertile 
glens  and  open  valleys;  and  from  [different  points  there  flow 
down  streams  and  torrents  which  form  the  Eoonap,  the  Eat,  the 
Chnmie,  Eeiskamma  and  Buffalo  Bivers.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  mountains,  again,  there  are  the  rolling  grassy  uplands  of  the 
Bontebok  Flats  and  Cathcart,  and  the  succession  of  grassy  basins 
and  hills  of  the  Queen's  Town  division,  rising  upwards  to  the 
higher  plateau  of  the  Stormberg  and  the  Drakensberg. 

Seventy  years  ago  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  Cape  Colony 
was  uninhabited  by  Europeans.  It  was  only  after  1820,  when  the 
British  settlement  was  formed  in  Albany,  that  it  began  to  be 
occupied.  Those  early  pioneers  had  a  very  trying  initial  experi- 
ence. Bust  blighted  their  first  year's  crops,  floods  swept  away 
their  newly-built  houses  and  garaens,  Eamr  thieves  carried  off 
their  cattle,  and  more  than  once  they  had  to  brave  the  surge  of 
savage  warfare.  But  they  struggled  heroically  through  all  their 
difficulties^  and  ultimately  succeeded  as  well  as  emigrants  have 
done  anywhere,  not  only  establishing  themselves  on  the  pasture- 
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lands  and  soil,  but  also  developing  manifold  commercial  enterprises 
in  various  directions.  At  the  sources  of  the  Kowie  Kiver,  where  in 
1820  there  was  only  a  military  barracks  and  a  dozen  small  houses, 
the  city  of  Graham's  Town  now  covers  the  wide  valley  basin  with 
its  cathedral  and  churches,  its  courts,  town-hall,  and  museum,  its 
colleges  and  schools,  its  shops  and  stores,  tree-lined  thoroughfares, 
and  its  English  community.  And  where  a  small  fortification  and 
a  few  thatched  cottages  along  the  barren  sand-billg  wero  the  only 
evidence  of  civilisation  on  tbo  shores  of  Algoa  Bay,  there  is  now 
the  wide-exteuding,  prosperous,  and  populous  seapoj't  town  of  Port 
Elizabeth.  Throughout  these  eastern  districts,  other  towns  atid 
Tillages  haye  been  established,  such   as  Queens  TonOj   King 
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William's  Town,  and  East  London,  whose  rise  and  progress  \vitbiil 
tbe  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  is  phenomenah  Cattle-rearin^ 
wool-growingj  and  agriculture  have  been  the  staple  industries 
contributing  to  their  advance  and  prosperity.  In  this  part  o^ 
the  colony  the  best  fattening  pastures  are  to  be  found,  an  J  sonK 
of  them  carry  more  stock  per  area  than  any  other  part  of  Soatt 
Africa,  In  Stutterheim  the  density  of  fine-wooUed  sheep  pel 
B*|uare  mile  is  445  "10;  in  Barkly  East  it  is  389  "58,  and  i 
Cat  heart  324, 74.  Over  the  whole  of  these  eastern  districi 
upwards  of  four  millions  of  merino  sheep  are  depastured,  besidei 
cattle,  horses,  ostriches,  and  goats. 

Progressing  eastwards,  and  crossing  the  Great  Kei  Eiver, 
enter  what  is  known  as  the  Tran^ikeian  territories.  This  formeri; 
bore  the  general  designation  of  Kuffirland,  from  its  populatioi 
being  entirely  of  the  Kaffir  raee;  but  now  there  are  a  considerabi' 
number  of  Europeans  settled  throughout  it,  and  towns  bavi 
sprung  up  at  the  principal  seats  of  magistracy.  But  the  mass  « 
the  population,  it'  not  a  sayagej  is  at  least  an  uncivilized  ow 
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Dotted  everywhere  over  the  country,  bnt  principally  on  the  risbg 

ground  and  hill  tops,  are  the  numberless  kraals  or  circle  of  huts 

of  the  native  inhabitants,  with  their  cultivated  lands  or  gardens 

down  in  the  valleys,  and  their  sleek  cattle  grazing  on  the  grassy 

slopes.     The  broad  features  of  the  country  are  much  in  common 

wiUi  those  of  Natal,  which  adjoins  it,  and  unitedly  they  form  by 

far  the  fairest  portion  of  South  Africa.    The  great  mountain 

chain  of  the  Dnikensberg  marks  their  north-western  boundary, 

running  like  a  great  wall  or  buttress  of  rock  at  an  elevation  of 

from  6,000  to  11,000  feet,  and  at  distances  varying  from  one  to 

two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast.    Prom  this  high  elevation  the 

land  slopes  continuously  downwards  to  the  ocean.    The  descent, 

however,  is  made  by  successive  steps  or  terraces,  so  that  the 

country  is  divided  into  various  plateaux  differing  slightly  in 

character,  but  with  a  great  varying  ranee  of  temperature,  from 

the  peaks  of  the  frequently  snow-clad  Drakensberg  to  the  tropical 

shore-belt    The  natives  gave  the  high  mountain  range  the  name 

of  Quathlamba,  signifying  a  mass  heaped  up  in  a  jagged  manner, 

and  this  fittinglv  describes  its  appearance    from  manv  parts 

on  its  eastern  side.    The  rocks  on  its  summits  assume  the  most 

fantastic  shapes  and  forms,  and  it   requires  but  a  little  stretch 

of  the  imagination  to  see  castles,  turrets,  spires,  and  pinnacles 

in  their  rugged  heights.    Along  their  base  a  belt  of  undulating 

country,  covered  wiuL  coarse  grass,  is  followed  by  a  succession  of 

wood-crested  hills  and  open  valleys  abundantly  pastured.    It  is 

all  dissected  by  mountain  torrents,  most  of  which  unite  as  they 

reach  the  middle  terrace,  forming  the  large  rivers  known  as 

the  Bashee,  the  Umtata,  and  the  Umzimvoobu.    Waterfalls  are 

numerous,  the  largest  being  on  the  Tsiisa  Biver,  along  the  main 

road  from  Umtata  to  Kokstad,  where  the  water,  after  running 

through  some  wooded  gorges,  rushes  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice 

into  an  abyss  375  feet  below.    From  the  central  plateau,  the  land 

breaks  away  to  the  lower  terrace ;  and  following  the  ridges  of  the 

watershed  there  are  some  wildly  picturesque  views  to  be  had  of 

the  rocky  ravines  and  huge  perpendicular  krantzes  along  the 

river  channels,  as  well  as  charming  glimpses  of  the  grassy  hills 

and  bushy  valleys  extending  down  to  the  ocean's  edge. 

The  finest  scenery,  however,  is  at  the  Umzimvoobu  or  St.  John's 
Biver  mouth,  which  may  be  reached  from  Umtata  through  Western 
Pondoland,  and  from  Kokdtad  in  Griqualand  East,  or  by  steamer 
along  the  coast  from  Natal.  Approaphed  from  seaward,  the  river 
mouth  is  a  noticeable  object.  A  lofty  table-topped  mountain 
appears  to  have  been  rent  asunder,  leaving  a  wedge-shaped  gap 
through  which  the  river  flows  to  the  sea.  The  edges  of  the  cliffs, 
which  near  to  the  mouth  lie  about  2,000  feet  apart,  approach  each 
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other,  until  at  the  top  of  the  first  reach  they  are  1,500  feet  wide ; 
rising  in  abrupt  forest-clad  steeps  to  a  height  of  six  to  seven 
hundred  feet.  From  these  mountain  edges,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  plateaux  extend  until  on  each  side  other  precipitous  diffs 
rise,  which  culminate  about  a  mile-and-a-half  from  the  sea,  where 
they  attain  a  height  of  near  to  1,200  feet  These  are  the  well- 
known  "  Gates  "  of  the  St.  John's  or  Umzimvoobu  River. 


THB  0ATE8  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

''Like  giant  sentinelB  on  either  hand, 
The  stately  portald  of  the  river  stand, 
Their  ragged  crests,  and  headlands  bold  and  free, 
Bising  in  silent  grandeur  o*er  the  sea,  ' 

Whose  foaming  waves  engird  with  silvery  showers 
St.  John's  grand  clijBGi  and  castellated  towers. 
Low  at  their  feet,  in  deep  eternal  shade, 
The  river  flows  past  mountain,  krantz,  and  glade. 
Onward  and  onward  firom  its  distant  source. 
Till,  midst  this  scene  sublime,  it  ends  its  oourse."  * 

After  oassing  through  the  channel,  which  has  a  depth  of  14  feet 
on  the  oar,  the  river  broadens  into  fine  reaches,  and  may  be 
ascended  for  a  distance  of  ten  pr  twelve  miles  when  the  elevated 
lands  fall  back,  forming   a  fine  amphitheatre  with  gracefully- 


♦  Lines  by  "  Adean"  (J.  F.  Ingram  Esq.). 
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BwelliB^  hills  on  either  hand.  From  inside  the  '^  Gates/*  looking 
seaward,  where  the  white  line  of  foam  indicates  the  union  of 
the  riyer  with  the  ocean,  is  an  exceedingly  beautifal  view.  Here 
the  river  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  lake  than  of  a  rolling 
stream.  There  is  an  expanse  of  lovely  sky-blue  water  nearly  five 
hundred  yards  wide,  between  stately  mountains  and  luxuriantly- 
foliaged  hills.  The  steep- wooded  slopes  come  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  in  some  spots  the  thick  tangled  forest  growth  over- 
hangs the  margin,  forming  natural  arcades.  To  appreciate  the 
unique  character  of  the  scenery,  one  must  witness  the  indescribable 
beauties  of  the  spot  and  its  surroundings — loug,  silent,  vistas  of 
forest,  with  the  ripple  of  water  sounding  through  them,  tumbled 
masses  of  rock  covered  with  mosses,  ferns  and  flowering  creepers 
of  all  sorts,  in  most  bewildering  luxuriance,  twining  in  heavy  clus- 
t-ering  masses  around  majestic  old  trees,  whose  every  bough  and 
leaf  &id  their  reflection  as  in  a  mirror  in  the  placid  waters,  until 
in  some  places  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  reality  ends  and  the 
shadow  begins.  The  exquisite  semi-tropical  vegetation,  African 
in  its  type  and  almost  Brazilian  in  its  beauty ;  the  charms  of  light 
and  shade  over  the  grand  panorama  of  mountain,  wood,  and  water ; 
and  the  glimpses  of  hill  and  dale,  forming  the  high  lands  in  the 
extreme  distance  and  seemingly  merging  into  the  cobalt  sky, 
furnish  a  picture  of  virgin  Nature  untouched  by  Art  rarely  to  bo 
met  with. 

The  coast-lands  of  Natal,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of 
any  of  the  mail-steamers  passing  along  its  shores,  never  fail  to 
attract  attention  and  charm  the  eye.  They  form  a  succession  of 
undulated  and  rounded  hills,  swathed  in  a  luxuriance  of  grass, 
bushy  foliage,  and  bright  blossoms.  Sometimes  they  extend  for 
miles  without  a  sign  of  life  or  of  man's  industry,  and  impress  one 
with  a  sense  of  exuberant  African  wildness.  In  various  situations, 
however,  the  sylvan  scene  is  enlivened  and  humanised  by  the 
appearance  of  verandahed  houses  and  homesteads,  picturesquely 
perched  on  the  airy  hill-tops,  in  the  centre  of  what  seem  to  be 
natural  landscape  gardens;  and  around  them,  on  the  swelling 
outlines  of  adjacent  hills,  are  fields  of  sugar-cane,  or  patches  of 
coffee  or  tea  plants,  with  groves  of  mangoes,  bananas,  or  pines. 
Immediately  behind,  the  country  opens  out  into  higher  elevations 
and  deeper  valleys,  ornamented  witn  wooded  copses  and  park-like 
glades,  and  then  suddenly  rises  to  the  midland  and  upland 
terraces,  where  semi-tropical  beauty  and  luxuriance  is  exchanged 
for  the  characteristic  features  and  more  familiar  productions  of 
the  temperate  region. 

At  no  great  mstance  from  here  is  the  highest  land  in  South 
Africa,  to  which  the  first  French  missionaries  in  Basutoland  gave 
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the  name  of  '*  Mont  aux  Sources."  It  is  easily  reached  by  railway 
from  Durban  to  Harrismith,  and  a  day's  cart  jonmey  from  there 
to  Witzieshoek,  ^here  the  final  ascent  to  the  loftiest  accessible 
point  is  made  oyer  bridle-paths  on  horseback.  The  great  chain 
of  the  Drakensberg  attains  its  culminating  height  near  where  the 
boundaries  of  Natal,  Basutoland,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  join. 
From  the  Natal  side  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  perpendicular 
rocky  rampart,  with  bold  prominent  crests — one  of  which,  desig- 
nated Champagne  Castle,  is  about  12,000  feet,  and  the  other, 
named  Giant  s  Castle,  about  11,000  feet  high.  On  the  other  side 
there  is  no  marked  dip  or  fall  of  country,  for  the  mountain  is  but 
the  rim  or  edge  of  the  great  central  plateau  extending,  with 
undulating  sweep,  westward  and  northward.  Here,  howeyer, 
parallel  ranges  occur,  forming  a  series  of  lofty  ridges,  known  to 
the  Basutos  as  the  Maluti,  or  Double  Mountains.  This  is  the 
Alpine  region  of  South  Africa,  with  grand  and  savage  scenery — 
a  land  of  jagged  peaks  and  scarped  precipices,  of  wind-swept 
bleak  hills  and  snow-clad  summits,  of  rushing  streams  and  foaming 
cataracts.  Within  an  area  of  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  square 
miles,  the  head  waters  of  the  Orange,  the  Yaal,  tne  Caledon,  and 
the  Tugela  rise  and  flow  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans 
respectively.  The  "Great  Divide"  is  between  Champagne 
Castle,  or  Uathkin  Peak,  and  the  Mont  aux  Sources,  where  the 
water  seems  to  well  out  of  the  shallow  yalleys  and  swamps  in  the 
broken  country  between  the  mountains.  Three  diflFerent  streams, 
named  by  the  Basutos  the  Sengu,  Seate,  and  Semenu,  run  south- 
ward, forming  the  head  tributaries  of  the  Orange  Kiver.  Another 
stream,  the  Muchachanin^,  flows  westward,  forming  the  Caledon 
Biver,  which  afterwards  cdso  joins  the  Orange.  A  third,  named 
the  Eland,  flows  north,  joining  the  Wilge  and  the  Yaal  Biyers, 
and  ultimately  unites  with  the  Orange  Biver,  making  a  circuit  of 
nearly  1,700  miles  before  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A 
fonrtn,  rising  in  a  valley  parallel  with  that  of  the  Eland,  and  not 
many  miles  distant  from  where  it  has  its  source,  flows  due  east- 
ward over  the  rocky  cliff  of  the  Drakensberg,  falling  in  an  un- 
broken perpendicular  stream  for  nearly  1,800  feet,  and  winds  its 
way  through  Natal  to  the  Indian  Ocecm.  The  scenery  on  the 
mountains,  when  not  obscured  by  rain  or  cloud,  is  strikingly 
superb ;  and  at  some  points  it  presents  features  unequalled  any- 
where for  sublimity  and  beauty.  On  the  western  side,  overlooking 
Basutoland,  there  is  a  billowy  sea  of  mountain  peaks  and  crests, 
deep  river  valleys,  precipitous  gorges,  and  rushing  waterfalls,  like 
those  of  the  Maletsunyane,  leaping  630  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff  to  the  basin  below.  To  tne  northward  there  are  the  plains 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  heights  of  the  historic  Amajuba, 
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the  Highveldt  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  the  northern 
portions  of  Zululand ;  while,  looking  over  the  eastern  ridge  of 


MALETSUNTANE  FALLS,  BASCTOLAND. 


the  Drakensberg,  the  "  garden  colony  "  of  Natal  is  spread  out 
like  a  map,  presenting  an  extended  vista  of  ridges,  conical  hills, 
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flat-topped  mountains,  cnp-shaped  valleys,  gleaming  rivera  and 
endless  breadths  of  grassy  fivvard,  darkened  here  and  there  by  the 
more  sombre  tints  of  bush  and  forest,  aud  bounded  by  tlio  sea. 

The  Drakt^nsberg  continues  to  raark  the  margin  of  the  high 
plateau  as  it  strntehes  away  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  South 
African  Eepublie;  and  between  it  and  the  coast  are  a  eeries  of 
gradually  sloping  terraces  bounded  by  a  minor  range  named  the 
Lobombo,  whicli,  with  a  wi^itk  of  about  ten  miles  and  an  eleira- 
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tion  not  exceeding  1^000  feet,  extends  from  the  Znluland  border 
north  to  the  Limpopo.  The  principal  mountain  range,  at  some 
points  along  its  lino,  still  bIiows  the  chamcteristic  rocky  escarp- 
ment, as  at  thcGoodwan  Plateau^  where  it  presents  a  precipitous 
face  of  1,500  feet,  fronting  the  Kaap  Valley  and  the  auriferous 
tract  of  the  Barberton,  Sheba  Hill,  and  ]\rofMiie'3  Goldfields,  In 
other  places  it  forms  broken  and  detached  mountains^  some  of 
them  J  like  fipitzkop  and  Mauchberg  in  the  Ley  den  berg  district^ 
having  an  altitude  of  G,UOO  to  7,000  foot,  white  many  of  the 
elevations  are  cut  into  broad  rich  valleys  and  wide  expanses  of 
fertile  lands,  lying  in  magiiiticcnt  sequestered  solitude.  Diverg- 
ing more  and  more  from  the  coast,  it  trends  northward  and  joiDs 
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the  tablelands  of  the  Zoutpansberg  district  with  Eersteling, 
Mount  Mare,  and  Pietersbarg  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  what 
IS  termed  the  Low  Country — a  beautiful  fertile  region;  but  sickly 
in  sunimery  covered  with  trees  and  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation, 
and  including  within  it  the  gold-bearing  zon^  ot  the  Murchison 
and  Sutherland  ranges.  The  opening  of  the  Selati  Bailway  from 
Eomatie  Poort  to  Leydsdorp  will  soon  aid  in  the  development  of 
its  rich  resources. 

The  line  of  the  Drakensberg  still  forms  the  main  watershed. 


tiqbb'b  cbeek,  letdsnbebo. 

From  its  eastern  slopes  the  Ingenya,  or  Crocodile,  the  Sabi,  and 
the  Komatie  take  their  course  towards  the  Lobombo,  where  they 
unite  as  the  Umkomogazi,  Manice,  or  King  George's  Eiver,  dis- 
charging itself  into  Delagoa  Bay.  From  the  tablelands  on  its 
western  side  at  Witwatersrand  there  rise  the  sources  of  the  Lim- 
popo, or  "Krockodile"  Eiver,  as  it  was  named  by  the  Dutch 
pioneers,  on  account  of  the  number  of  crocodiles  frequenting  its 
waters.  This  river,  in  a  course  of  little  less  than  900  miles, 
describes  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  circle,  first  running  north- 
west,  then  north  and  east,  forming  the  boundary  limits  of  the 
Republic,  and  then  turning  to  the  south-east,  where  it  flows  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.     Its  drainage  area  includes,  besides  the  South 
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African  Republic,  a  considerable  portion  of  Bechuanaland,  MatA- 
beleland,  Mashonaland,  and  Gazaland;  but,  like  other  South 
African  streams,  it  is  unnavigable  except  for  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  then  only  for  light-draught  vessels. 

At  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Republic,  on  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  where  the  land  drops  off  coastwards,  are  the  Tolo  Azime 
Falls  of  the  Limpopo.  These  form  a  series  of  cataracts  by  which 
the  river  precipitates  its  waters  through  a  huge  rent  in  the  land 
to  a  lower  level.  The  late  Capt.  Elton,  who  visited  them  in  1870, 
describes  their  peculiar  formation  and  surroundings  as  of  sufficient 
interest  to  repay  the  exertions  of  any  traveller  who  may  direct  his 
steps  that  way.  Above  the  Falls,  the  river  rushes  in  a  dozen 
different  channels  in  seething  and  foaming  rapids,  separated  by 
islands,  and  then,  on  reaching  the  gorge,  leaps  in  a  succession  of 
parallel  cascades  (six  in  number)  into  the  abyss  below,  thundering 
majestically  and  almost  obscured  by  clouds  of  spray  rising  from 
the  torrent  which  races  down  into  a  circular  basin  surrounded  by 
high  escarped  cliffs,  whence  it  escapes  by  a  deep  narrow  outlet  on 
its  seaward  course. 

In  these  tropical  regions,  the  country  between  the  foothills  of 
.the  inland  terraces  and  the  seaboard,  as  well  as  along  the 
river  valleys  and  minor  elevations,  is  apt,  especially  during 
the  summer  season,  to  be  unhealthy  for  men  and  animals. 
It  is  subject  to  malarial  fever  and  the  deadly  tsetse-fly.  For 
the  insect  pest  there  is  no  known  remedy,  for  it  decimates  cattle, 
horses,  asses,  or  any  beast  of  burden.  The  fever,  however, 
succumbs  to  carefuL  treatment ;  and  as  a  precaution  against  it^ 
elevation  of  residence,  proper  food  and  shelter,  strict  attention  to 
rules  of  health  and  temperance,  and  avoidance  of  the  miasmatic 
air  of  night  or  early  morning,  are  of  importance.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  the  more  rapidly  the  fever  tracts  are  passed 
through,  and  the  healthy  higher  country  reached,  the  better  it 
is.  From  the  shores  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  through  the  river  valleys 
of  the  Komatie  and  Crocodile,  a  railway  now  quickly  carries  the 
traveller  to  the  uplands  of  the  Drakensberg  and  the  Highveldt ; 
and  over  the  flats  of  the  littoral  at  Fort  Beira,  and  through  the 
fly-belts  along  the  Fungwe  River,  another  line  of  railway  has  just 
been  laid  down,  facilitating  passage  and  transport  to  Umtali  and 
Salisbury  on  the  elevated  plateau  Known  as  Mashonaland. 

This  is  the  territory  recently  opened  up  to  colonisation  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Chartered  Company.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  150,000  square  miles  between  the  Limpopo  on  the  south, 
the  Zambesi  River  on  the  north,  and  the  Portuguese  possessions 
on  the  east.  Its  north-western  part  is  occupied  by  the  Matabele, 
a  Zulu  tribe  who  established  themselves  there  nfty  years  ago. 
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and  on  its  eastern  and  southern  slopes  are  broken  remnants  of 
the  Makalaka  tribe,  commonly  named  Mashonas.    Its  centre  is 
Fort  Salisbury,  on  the  high  slopes  of  the  watershed  formed  by  the 
Matopa  and  Umvokwe  Mountains.    Although  it  lies  within  the 
tropics,  and  only  18®  south  of  the  equator,  its  great  elevation — 
from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level — counteracts  any  injurious 
effects,  making  it  climatically  healthy  and  fit  for  Europeans.    A 
cool  south-east  trade  wind  blows  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
temperature  ranges  from  3&*  to  86"^  Fahr.    Bain  is  plentiful  in  the 
summer  (from  September  to  March),  but  scarcely  a  drop  falls 
during  the  winter  season,  which  is  dry,  bracing,  and  invigorating. 
Generally  speaking,  fever  is  confined  to  the  lower  portions  of  the 
country,  where  the  gigantic  baobab  and  the  mopani  trees  grow, 
below  the  altitude  of  2,000  or  3,000  feet.    Many  parts  are  surpris- 
ingly beautiful.  Wood,  deU,  and  water  ofttimes  vary  the  landscape 
There  are  fine  stretches  of  forest  and  bush,  and  tree-clad  slopes 
and  parks  alive  with  herds  of  varied  wild  game.    There  are  great 
granite  hills  of  rugged  character  and  picturesque  variety  of  form. 
There  are  rich  grazing  lands  and  good  arable  soils,  with  a  network 
of  streams  springing  from  the  higher  lands  and  running  near  the 
surface,  giving  favourable  facilities  for  irrigation.     The  few  native 
Mashona  inhabitants  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  maize, 
beans,  pumpkins,  and  other  vegetables  ;  but  there  are  traces  of  agri- 
culture on  an  extended  scale  in  former  years,  when  a  considerable 
population  must  have  occupied  the  land;  and  unique  ancient 
ruins  and  old  reef-workings  attest  that  at  some  far-remote  period  it 
was  occupied  by  a  colony  of  the  early  gold-seeking  races  of  the 
north — ^possibly  Phoenicians  or  Sabaeans.     On  the  sites  of  some  of 
the  ancient  primitive  workings,  and  over  a  wide  stretch  of  virgin 
country  from  Victoria  on  the  west  to  Mazoe  and  Umtali  on  the 
east,  gold-bearing  formations  associated  with  the  stratified  rocks 
have  been  found  and  tested  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  several  of 
them   have  proved  so  far  to  be  wondrously  rich.      Their  full 
development  and  working  has  been  awaiting  the  advent  of  the 
Beira  railway,  now  completed,  for  the  transport  of  mining  and  ore- 
crushing  machinery.   If  the  roseate  views  of  the  prospectors  are  even 
only  partially  borne  out,  by  the  production  of  gold  in  the  next 
year  or  two,  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mashonaland  will  be  a  magnet 
drawing  thousands  into  this  new  country  to  participate  in  the 
abundance  of  its  riches. 

One  other  natural  feature  remains  to  be  noticed — the  Victoria 
Falls  of  the  Zambesi  Biver,  named  in  the  native  Sechuana 
language,  Moose-oa-tuneya,  or  ^*  The  smoke  that  sounds."  These 
form  the  most  wonderful  sight  in  South  Africa.  For  grandeur 
and  magnificence  they  rival  the  Falls  of  Niagara.     Dr.  Living- 
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stone,  the  explorer,  Yras  the  first  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of 
the  world  in  1855.    They  were  afterwards  vividly  described  and 
pictured  by  the  pen  and  pencil  of  the  artist  traveller,  Mr.  Thomas 
liaines ;  and  within  the  past  year  their  beauty  and  picturesqneness 
at  every  point  have  been  successfully  photographed  with  the  camera 
by  Mr.  W.  EUerton  Fry.    The  opening  up  of  the  route  to  the 
north  has  inade  the  approach  to  these  Falls  much  easier  than  it 
was  before,  and  they  may  now  be  considered  as  almost  within  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  globe-trotter,  or  the  visitor  seeking 
pleasure,  recreation  or  health.     To  get  to  the  Falls  the  only 
practicable  way  is  by  ox-waggon  from  the  railway  terminus  at 
Vryburg,  or  from  Mafeking,  when  the  railway  will  be  open  to  the 
latter  place.    It  involves  a  journey  extending  over  from  six  to 
eight  months  there  and  back.    A  visitor  may  arrange  for  all  the 
details  of  transport  with  some  reliable  person  wJio  has  been  through 
the  country  before,  and  knows  die  route  and  the  difficulties  of 
travelling  along  it.      By  leaving  Cape  Town  in  the  month  of 
March,  he  will  be  able  to  fit  out  at  Vryburg  or  Palachwe,  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  on  the  road  hunting  when  the  big  game  is  at 
Thlamakinyana  or  at  Daka,  to  visit  the  Falls  at  all  points,  and 
return  again  to  Palachwe,  while  there  is  sufficient  pasturage 
and  before  the  waters  dry  up  along  the  road.     Stores  ana  supplies 
will  have  to  be  taken,  as  but  little  food  besides  milk  can  be  got 
from  the  natives.    If  the  visitor  is  a  keen  hunter,  sufficient  game 
can  be  shot  to  furnish  fresh  meat,  as  after  leaving  Ehama's  cattle- 
posts  there  is  wild  game  in  abundance,  from  elejmants  down  to  the 
small  antelopes,  and  partridges,  francolines,  guinea-fowl,  as  well 
as  duck,  where  there,  is  water.    Panda-ma-tenka,  distant  about 
380  miles  from  Palachwe  and  60  miles  from  the  Victoria  Falls» 
is  the  furthest  point  to  which  waggons  and  cattle  are  taken,  as 
beyond  there  the  tsetse-fly  is  found.     The  remainder  of  the  journey 
can  be  done  on  foot  or  with  carriers.     July  or  August  are  about 
the  best  months  to  be  there,  for  there  is  sufficient  water  then  to 
make  the  Falls  a  grand  scene,  and  the  climate  is  enjoyable  and 
healthy. 

The  Zambesi  is  the  largest  of  all  the  African  rivers  which  flow 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  marshes  of  Lake 
Dilolo,  between  11^  and  12^  south  latitude,  and  running  south 
through  the  Barotse  country,  turns  to  the  east,  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Chobi.  It  then  proceeds  on  its  course,  a  broad 
tranquil-flowing  stream,  through  many  large  islands  bordered 
with  palms  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  until  suddenly 
it  falls  over  the  edge  of  a  chasm  of  hard  basaltic  rock  into  an 
abyss  four  hundred  feet  deep,  the  foaming  mass  of  waters  rebound- 
ing and  thundering  below,  and  sending  up  high  columns  of  vapour 
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nearly  always  tinged  with  prismatic  colours,  and  visible  some- 
times at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  chasm  into  which  the 
waters  fall  is  one  mile  long,  100  yards  wide,  and  400  feet  deep. 
Below  this  the  river  is  contracted  into  a  space  of  about  seventy 
yards,  and  rushes,  boiling  and  roaring,  between  perpendicular 
fissured  cliffs  some  400  feet  hi^h,  in  a  southern  direction  for  a 
considerable  distance,  until  at  Wankie's  Town,  near  Logier's  Hill, 
it  emerges  on  the  open  plains.  Close  to  the  Falls  the  vegetation 
is  superb ;  the  umbrageous  trees,  ferns,  and  flowers  are  constantly 
watered  by  the  ascending  spray,  and  the  effect  of  this  in  the 
tropics  is  an  arboreal  and  botanical  garden,  beautifully  clothed 
with  a  profusion  of  colours.  The  immense  volume  of  water 
poured  over  the  Falls  when  the  river  is  in  flood,  the  great  height 
of  the  flow,  the  wondrous  altitude  of  the  ascending  spray  clouds, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  rainbows,  and  the  gorgeous  tropical  scenery, 
all  combine  the  elements  of  magnificence  and  beauty,  and  many 
who  have  seen  both  the  American  and  the  African  cataracts,  have 
expressed  ihe  opinion  that  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  is 
the  grander  of  the  two.  To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous, 
it  is  ^^one  of,  if.  not  the  most  transcendently-beautiful  natural 
phenomenon  on  this  side  of  Paradise." 
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CHAPTER    11. 

GEOLOGY,    FOSSILS,    AND    MINERALS    OP 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Although  the  richest  of  metals  and  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  of  precious  stones  have  been  found  in  South  Africa,  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  any  systematic  geological  survey  of  the 
country.  Only  in  some  isolated  portions  of  it  have  any  details 
been  worked  out.  But  the  labour  and  investigations  of  several 
qualified  observers,  embodied  in  published  topographical  and 
geological  reports,  supply  materials  for  attaining  to  tolerably 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  main  features  of  the  rock-formations. 
In  character  and  grouping  most  of  them  are  the  equivalents  of 
well-explored  analogous  formations  in  Europe,  Australia,  and 
India. 

The  first  observations,  which  formed  the  foundation  for  all  sub- 
sequent work,  were  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Geddes  Bain, 
whose  name  is  honourably  associated  with  the  country  as  the  con- 
structor of  the  magnificent  mountain  passes  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
In  the  course  of  his  ofiScial  duties  as  a  road  engineer  he  had 
specially  favourable  opportunity  of  study,  and  although  an 
amateur,  working  purely  from  love  of  the  science  and  without  any 
aid  from  Government,  the  results  of  his  labours  elicited  the  highest 
commendation  from  the  Geological  Society,  who  published  his 
papers,  accompanied  by  map  and  sections,  in  the  volume  of 
the  Society's  Transactions  for  1856.  Shortly  after  this,  the  indica- 
tions of  mineral  wealth  in  the  copper  districts  of  Namaqualand 
induced  the  Cape  Government  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Wyley,  of  the  British  Geological  Survey,  for  a  period  of  three  or 
four  years.  The  work  performed  by  him  consisted  of  an  ex- 
haustive report  on  the  geology  of  Little  Namaqualand,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Stormberg,  and  of  two  journeys 
across  the  Colony,  describing  the  various  formations  he  met  witfi. 
Unfortunately,  just  as  he  had  acquired  a  general  grasp  of  the 
geology  of  the  country,  his  services  were  discontinued  by  the 
Government,  and  his  valuable  experience  lost.  In  1871,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Dunn,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria,  who  was  highly 
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recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Daintree,  the  aecomplished  Govern- 
ment Geologist  of  Queensland,  undertook  some  prospecting  and 
geological  investigations  for  the  Cape  Government.  He  traversed 
the  sonth-eastern  coast  districts  from  Caledon  to  George;  also 
the  north- western  region  of  Bushmanland,  portion  of  Little 
Namaqoaland,  and  the  coal- bearing  districts  of  the  Stormberg, 
embodying  the  information  obtained  by  him  respecting  the  coal- 
fields in  a  map  and  sections,  shewing  their  value  and  extent 
Mr.  Dnnn  was  also  engaged  to  explore  various  localities  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  South  African  Bepublic ;  and 
altlioughthis  intermittent  research  did  not  allowof  any  seientifieally- 
connected  working  out  of  the  geology  of  the  country,  it  enabled 
him  to  pref)are  and  publish  a  geological  sketch  map  of  South 
Africa  shewing  the  various  rock  systems  and  their  relative 
positions,  so  far  as  the  same  have  been  as  yet  determined.*  In 
this  compilation  were  embodied  the  results  of  Mr.  Dunn's  personal 
investigations  as  well  as  those  of  others  whose  zealous  labours  and 
investigations  had  thrown  light  upon  the  subject,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Dr.  W.  G.  Atherstone,  of  Graham's  Town,  the  late 
Dr.  Rubidge  and  R.  Pinchin,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Mr.  George 
W.  Stow,  of  Qneen's  Town;  Mr.  T.  Bain,  the  Geological  and 
Irrigation  Surveyor  of  Cape  Town ;  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  Natal ;  and 
Mr.  E.  Button,  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

The  ancient  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  Palaeozoic  or  primary 
formation  constitute  the  littoral  zone,  and  are  noticeably  de- 
yeloped  over  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  the  eastern  side  of  the  South  African  Republic.  The  lower 
members  of  the  group  are  clayslates,  varying  from  soft  mud 
stones  to  fine  argillaceous  schists  and  gritty  sandstones.  Cape 
Town  stands  on  these  rocks.  They  have  been  designated  the 
**  Malmesbury "  and  **  Leydenburg "  beds,  from  their  common 
occurrence  in  these  districts,  and  they  are  classed  as  Silurian. 
Through  and  over  these  old  rocks  masses  of  granite  were  pro- 
truded, outcrops  of  which  occur  at  Sea  Point,  Platteklip,  and 
Wynberg,  in  the  Cape  Peninsula,  as  well  as  at  the  Paarl.  There 
is  a  large  area  of  it  spreading  as  the  basement  rock  north- 
west to  Namaqualand  and  Damaraland,  where  the  prevailing 
formations  are  granite,  gneiss,  metamorphic  slates  and  lime- 
stones. To  the  eastward  there  is  an  intrusion  at  Mossel  Bay 
and  George,  and  again  in  Natal.      The   granite  reappears  in 

*  Fablldhed  by  BandB  &  MacdougaU,  Melbourne  (1S75),  and  Juta  &  Co.,  Cape 
Town.  A  geological  map  of  the  Transvaal  (South  African  Bepublic),  by  Mr.  F.  P.  T. 
Struben,  has  been  published  by  J.  Wyld,  Charing  Cross ;  and  a  volume  on  the 
*'  Geological  Features  of  the  Transvaal/'  by  Charles  J.  Alford,  F.G.S.,  published 
by  £.  Stanford,  Cockspur  Street,  London. 
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mass  in  the  South  African  Bepublic,  notably  in  the  De  Kaap 
Valley  and  Zoutpansberg,  where  it  is  flaDked  by  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  penetrated  through  by  trap  dykes.  Thence  it  ex- 
tends over  the  high  plateaux  of  Bechuanaland,  Mashonaland  and 
Matabeleland,  where  it  forms  picturesque  pinnacles  and  rounded 
domes. 

Lying  unconformably  on  the  clayslate,  and  above  the  granite  and 
gneiss,  and  the  metamorphic  schists  and  limestone  associated  with 
them,  is  a  great  horizontal  deposit  of  quartzose  sandstone,  with, 
in  some  places,  embedded  pebbles.  This  forms  the  well-known 
stratified  rock  of  Table  Mountain,  the  Lion's  Head,  Drakenstein, 
Hottentot's  Holland,  Langebergen  and  other  coast  mountain  ranges. 
It  constitutes  the  eleyated  hills  of  Great  Namaqualand  and  the 
tabular  elevations  in  Natal  and  the  South  African  Bepublic 
Like  the  clayslates  of  the  lower  horizon,  it  has  as  yet  proved 
entirely  unfossiliferous.  But  resting  upon  this  quartzose  sand- 
stone, in  the  second  belt  of  mountains, — stretching  from  the 
Cedarbergen  and  Bokkveld,  and  along  the  railway  ascent  at 
Hex  Eiver,  to  the  flanks  of  the  Great  Zwarteberg  at  Seven 
Weeks'  Poort, — are  deposits  of  argillaceous  shales  abounding 
in  organic  remains  of  trilobites,  branchiapods,  encrinites  and 
other  fossils  characteristic  of  that  subdivision  of  the  primary 
or  Palaeozoic  period  known  as  the  Devonian,  or  old  red  sand- 
stone. 

Conformable  to  these  fossiliferous  deposits  is  a  white  coarse 
sandstone  and  quartzite,  forming  the  Wittebergen  or  Klein  Zwarte- 
bergen  on  the  west,  and  the  Groot  Biver  Heights,  EQein 
Winterhock,  and  Zuurberg  as  far  as  Albany,  in  the  east.  This 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bain  and  Mr.  Wyley  classed  as  carboniferous,  from 
Lepidodendra  and  other  fossil  plants  of  the  carboniferous  era 
being  found  among  them.  Detached  patches  of  the  same  system 
of  rocks  occur  in  portions  of  the  coast  districts  of  Natal  and  in 
Swazieland. 

Succeeding  these  sandstones  and  quartzites  is  a  composite 
formation  which  has  been  a  puzzling  problem  to  many  geologists, 
and  whose  true  character  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  yet  dearly 
defined.  On  Dunn's  geological  map  it  is  designated  the  **  Dwyka 
Conglomerate,"  from  its  characteristic  occurrence  near  the  River 
Dwyka,  in  the  Great  Karoo.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  con- 
glomerate is  that  there  are  embedded  in  it  fragments  of  rock 
derived  from  all  the  formations  known  in  South  Africa,  such  as 
granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  jasper,  porphyry,  amygdaloid,  limestone, 
schist,  slate,  shale,  sandstone,  and  trap,  and  of  sizes  varying  from 
that  of  a  pin's  head  to  blocks  several  feet  square;  the  whole 
being  set  or  fixed  in  an  indurated  and,  in  some  inst^ces,  meti^ 
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morphosed,  muddy  substance.*  At  localities  hundreds  of  miles 
apart  from  each  other  the  rock  presents  much  the  same  uni- 
formity of  character  and  appearance.  When  weathered,  its 
schistose  structure  bristles  on  the  fiats  and  mountains  like  inclined 
grave-stones;  the  old  colonists  name  them  ^'Bushmen  stones" 
because  the  Bushmen  hid  among  them  in  former  days.  Striking 
examples  of  this  weathering  are  to  be  seen  on  the  craggy  hills 
approaching  to  the  Matjesfontein  Kailway  Station. 

Mr.  Dunn,  in  1886,  reported  that  he  had  traced  the  outcrop  of 
this  conglomerate  from  the  Vaal  Biver,  near  Kimberley^  along 
the  Yaal  and  Orange  Birers,  passing  Hope  Town,  then  westwards 
towards  Prieska,  thence  along  the  south-west  of  Doomberg  and 
Ezelberg,  and  through  a  broad  belt,  twenty  to  forty  miles  across, 
known  as  the  Eijenveld.  From  Lemoenfontein  Pass,  in  Bushman- 
land,  the  belt  bends  southward,  passing  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
west  of  Calvinia.  From  this  it  becomes  altered  and  involved  in 
the  plications  of  the  enclosing  strata.  It  afterwards  continues  on 
past  Patats  Biver,  near  Karoo  Poort ;  thence  in  a  double  belt  it 
runs  nearly  due  east  past  Matjesfontein,  BuflFalo  Biver,  and  Prince 
Albert  and  Willowmore,  to  Mount  Stewart,  on  the  Graaff  Beinet 
Baiiway;  north  of  Alicedale,  on  the  Orabam's  Town  Bail  way; 
north  of  Botha's  Hill,  and  out  to  the  sea  at  Goulana  Biver-mouth. 
It  reappears  at  St.  John's  Biver,  crosses  the  XJmzimkulu  Biver, 
near  the  drift,  passes  to  the  east  of  Bichmond  in  Natal,  one  belt 
passing  Pietermaritzburg  and  Grey  Town  on  to  the  junction  of 
the  Buffalo  and  TugelaBivers,  while  another  passes  along  the  coast 
and  shows  at  the  Umgeni  Quarry,  near  Durban. 

Within  the  last  year  an  outcrop  of  the  same  formation  was 
found  by  Mr.  T.  Bain  at  Mafeking,  on  the  border  of  British 
Bechnanaland,  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  its  northern 
limit  is  much  higher  up  than  was  supposed,  and  is  still  quite 
undefined.  The  rim  of  the  basin  embraced  by  the  outcrop  so 
observed  is  over  800  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  250 
miles.  It  includes  the  greater  portion  of  Cape  Colony,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  Natal,  and  a  portion  of  the  circuit  still 
remains  open,  for  geologists  to  work  out  and  fill  up. 

The  origin  of  this  peculiar  formation  has  been  much  debated. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bain  considered  it  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  and  named 
it  a  "claystone  porphyry."  Mr.  Wyley  designated  it  a  trap 
conglomerate.     Dr.  Sutherland,  of  Natal,  thought  it  probably 

*  Profeieor  Seeley  iays  that  the  base  of  which  the  conglomerate  is  composed 
snggeflts  that  it  has  been  dust  of  volcanic  ash  ejected  from  tho  earth  into  the  air, 
and  after  behig  ejected  into  the  air  has  fallen  into  water,  and  then  oonsolidated,  as 
with  cement,  the  pebbles  and  boulders  stretching  on  a  yast  seashore,  assuming  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  yolcanic  rock. 
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a  "boulder  day,"  identified  with  ancient  moraines,  and  akin  to 
the  Scandinavian  drift.  This  supposition  has  been  supported 
by  Mr.  Dunn,  who  found  some  of  tne  small  pebbles  weathered 
out  of  the  rocks  at  Matjesfontein  and  other  places  distinctly 
ice-scratched  and  grooved,  and  who  also  bad  discovered,  about 
a  mile  north-west  from  the  junction  of  the  Orange  and 
Vaal  Rivers,  a  distinctly  glacial  surface,  with  the  conglomerate 
resting  upon  it.  Mr.  Dunn  was  satisfied  that  the  conglomerate 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  colony,  and  that  south  of  the 
Karoo,  were  one  and  the  same  rock,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wide  distribution  of  its  varied  and  far-borne  material  was 
owing  to  its  transpoit  and  deposition  by  glacier  or  iceberg  agency. 

The  Dvvyka  or  trap  conglomerate  is  followed  by  a  succession  of 
shales  and  sandstones  of  immense  thickness,  which  Mr.  A.  6.  Bain 
named  the  lacustrine  or  reptiliferous  beds,  from  the  general 
uniformity  and  homogeneity  of  the  deposits,  and  the  fossil  reptilian 
remains  found  in  them.  Mr.  Wyley  classed  them  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  English  coal  measures,  dividing  them  into  a  series 
which  he  named  in  order  of  succession — (1)  the  Karoo  shales, 
(2)  the  lower,  (3)  the  middle,  and  (4)  the  upper  coal  measures ; 
tor,  though  coal  was  confined  to  the  latter — the  Stormberg  rocks 
— ^he  had  met  with  fossil  plants  at  varying  levels  of  the  forma- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  investigations  in  search  of  coal  in  the  Camdeboo 
and  Nieuweld  mountains  in  1879,  Mr.  Dunn  found  that  the  lower 
Karoo  beds  were  older,  and  quite  unconformable  to  the  upper 
Karoo  beds.  As  there  was  a  great  gap  in  time  separating  them, 
lie  thought  the  relations  of  those  rocks  should  be  distinguished 
by  different  names,  and,  retaining  for  the  upper  series  the  old 
name  of  Karoo  beds,  he  gave  the  name  of  Ecca  beds  to  the  lower, 
at  the  same  time  embracing  in  the  group  the  Dwyka  and  other  con- 
glomerates, and  the  dark  arenaceous  shales  next  to  them.  He 
accordingly  classed  them  in  the  following  order  of  super-posi- 


tion : — 


Stormberg  Beds. 


Karoo  Beda 


Katare  of  Beds. 
Volcanic. 
Cave  Bandfltone. 

Red   and   purple   ahale 

and  sandstone. 
Coal,  with  grey  shale  and 

sandstone. 
Durk  red,  purple  to  grey, 

and  light  brown  shales 

and  sandstone. 


Foesib. 

Fragments   of   reptiliaa 

bones. 
Nearly  perfect  ditto. 

Plants,  ferns,  and  fossil 
wood. 

Ferns  in  sandstone. 

Reptiliaa  remains  from 
hose  to  summit,  sili- 
cified  wood  and  plant 
impressions  in  lower 
beds. 


TLlckn^ss  la 
teeL 

2,510 


5,000 
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TbickncH  in 
l^AtnnofBedi.  Fossils.  feet. 

Ecca  Beds    .   .     Sbales  and  sandstoiie. 

BlaokBhflleswithanihra-    GloBBopteria   and   Gala-  Unknown. 
citoL  mites. 

Brown  and   dark  mica- 
ceous sandstone. 

Black  shales,  nodule  of 
anthraoonite. 

Dwyka      conglomerate 
(seyeral  beds). 

Dark  arenaceous  shales. 

Beda  below  uncertain. 

Professor  A.  H.  Green,  now  of  Oxford,  who  yisited  the  Cape 
in  1883,  and  made  a  special  report  to  the  Government  on  the  coal 
deposits,  confirmed  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dunn  as  to  the  strong 
unconformity  between  the  Ecca  and  the  overlying  horizontal  Karoo 
beds.  The  £cca  series  is  well  seen  on  the  Queen's  Road,  between 
Graham's  Town  and  Fort  Beaufort.  They  extend  in  a  succession 
of  wavy  folds  to  Calvinia  on  the  west,  to  the  Witteberg  on  the 
south,  the  Nieuweld  and  Camdeboo  on  the  north,  and  eastward 
they  stretch  away  past  Aberdeen,  Pearstou,  Koonap,  and  Fort 
Beaufort  to  the  coast  near  East  London. 

The  Karoo  beds,  which  unconformably  cover  these  Ecca  beds, 
occupy  a  far  more  extensive  area.  Their  southernmost  boundary  is 
Klipplaat,  on  the  Graaff  Beinet  Bail  way,  and  twelve  miles  south  of 
Wagonmakers  Kraal,  on  the  Beaufort  line.  Their  western  limit  is 
the  gneiss  and  crystallised  limestone  of  Calvinia  and  Bushmanland, 
and  from  there  they  spread  north  past  Hope  Town  to  Eamberley, 
over  the  Orange  Free  State  as  far  as  Cronstadt ;  and  eastward 
they  are  represented  in  Natal,  near  to  Eichmond,  Pietermaritz- 
bnrg,  and  Greytown.  They  repose  on  very  different  rocks  at 
different  localities.  For  quite  five  hundred  miles  on  the  south 
and  south-west  sides  the  floor  is  of  Ecca  beds ;  on  the  west,  gneiss 
and  old  schistose  rocks,  crystalline  limestone,  etc. ;  in  Griqualand 
West  similar  rocks ;  and  in  Natal  on  Ecca  beds.  At  New  Scotland, 
South  African  Eepublic,  the  Karoo  beds  are  unrepresented,  the 
Stormberg  coal  beds  lying  immediately  on  gneissose  and  schistose 
locks. 

The  hills  and  mountains  formed  of  these  Karoo  beds  have  a 
very  characteristic  aspect.  They  consist  of  alternations  of  hori- 
zontal sandstone  and  shale,  with  sometimes  a  capping  of  basalt, 
and  when  viewed  from  a  distance  their  sides  and  precipices  have 
a  striking  banded  appearance,  resulting  from  the  unequal  weather- 
ing of  the  hard  and  soft  beds  of  which  they  are  composed. 

It  is  in  the  Karoo  shales  that  the  diamond-bearing  pipes  occur. 
At  Bnltfontein  and  Dutoitspan  Mines  the  shale  has  not  been 
bottomed,  but  it  has  a  greater  thickness  there  than  at  the  more 
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northern  imineR  of  Kimberley  and  De  Beers,  whilst  at  the  Yaal 
Biver  Diggings  it  thins  out  altogether,  thus  confirming  the  sup- 
position that  the  Eimberley  Mines  are  situated  at  the  northern 
rim  of  the  saucer-shaped  basin,  which  was  once  the  great  fresh- 
water lake  of  the  E^aroo  area.  Intrusive  trap  is  met  with  amoug 
the  shales,  and  underlying  is  an  amygdaloidal  trap  or  melaphyre 
— an  exceedingly  hard  rock,  with  uMules  of  augite  and  quartz. 
Underneath  this  is  a  quartzite,  and  in  the  Eimberley  Mine  rock 
shaft,  at  a  depth  of  1,141  feet  from  the  surface,  the  quartzite 
changes  to  metamorphic  slates,  interlaminated  with  thin  layers  of 
sand^ne.    This  is  the  oldest  rock  that  has  so  far  been  pierced. 

The  occurrence  of  small  outcrops  of  anthracite  coal  of  superior 
quality  on  the  Nieuweld  and  Camdeboo  Mountains,  where  the 
rocks  had  been  faulted,  taken  together  with  the  presence  of  the 
carbonaceous  shales  in  the  Eimberley  mines,  and  at  other  parts  of 
the  Earoo  basin  defined  by  the  rim  of  the  "  Dwyka  conglomerate," 
led  to  the  supposition  that  workable  coal  deposits  might  be  found 
in  the  Ecca  beds  or  the  dark  shales  beneath  the  E^oo  group,  if 
they  were  thoroughly  explored.  Boring  operations  were  there- 
fore undertaken  in  1887  at  the  northern  side  of  the  basin, 
beyond  De  Aar,  but  after  reaching  a  depth  of  700  feet  they  were 
discontinued,  on  account  of  the  drill  being  on  a  dolerite  dyke. 
At  Eruidfontein,  near  Fraserburg  Boad,  a  bore  hole  of  1,200 
feet  was  made;  and  at  Camdeboo,  in  three  successive  stages, 
2,400  feet  was  bored,  but  without  result. 

The  only  formation  in  the  Gape  Colony  in  which  workable  coal 
has  as  yet  been  found  is  the  Stormberg  rocks,  which  are  classed 
as  of  the  secondary,  or  Mesozoic  epoch.  They  lie  immediately 
and  conformably  on  the  top  strata  of  the  Earoo  beds,  and  have  a 
thickness  of  about  1,000  feet.  They  consist  of  coarse,  grey 
quartzose  ^rits  passing  into  a  conglomerate,  and  alternating 
with  thin  bands  of  shales  and  claystones,  with  which  are  inter- 
calated the  coal  seams.  Above  this  coal-bearing  deposit — which 
is  apparently  the  edge  of  the  great  coal  basin  extending  to  Natal, 
the  Douth  African  Kepublic,  and  the  Free  State — ^are  red  and 
purnle  sandstones;  and,  covering  them,  is  a  massive  bedded 
sanostone  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  affected 
bv  water  and  weathering,  has  been  named  the  "  cave  sandstone." 
The  scenery  resulting  therefrom  is  weird  and  picturesque,  the 
rock  forming  craggy  precipices,  fantastically  shaped  masses,  and 
detached  monoliths.  One  of  the  caves  is  360  feet  wide  at  the 
mouth,  144  feet  deep,  60  feet  high  at  the  entrance,  and  is  said  to 
be  sufficiently  large  to  hold  3,000  sheep.  Similar  caves  are 
numerous  along  the  edge  of  the  sandstone.  The  top  of  these 
beds  are  composed  of  volcanic  material. 
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A  later  division  of  the  secondary  period,  viz.,  the  Jurassic  or 
oolitic,  is  represented  in  the  Cape  Colony  by  the  deposits  along 
the  course  of  the  Sunday's  Eiver ;  while  yet  another  division,  the 
Cret-aceous,  has  its  equivalent  in  a  deposit  of  small  extent,  rising 
from  60  to  100  feet  above  the  sea-shore,  near  the  Umtavuna  River, 
in  Alfred  District,  Natal.  It  is  rich  in  fossils  of  ammonites  and 
bivalves  of  great  size  and  variety* 

The  tertiary  and  quaternary  formations  are  represented  in 
the  clays,  limestones,  aud  sandstones  found  in  the  Zwartkops 
River  Valley,  Uitenhage,  and  portions  of  Alexandria  and  Bredas- 
dorp  Districts,  the  Cape  Flats,  and  elsewhere.  Drift  deposits  of 
pliocene,  and  probably  post-pliocene,  age  are  found  at  various 
places  along  the  valleys  of  the  Yaal  and  the  Orange  Bivers.  In 
some  localities,  as  at  Hebron,  Pniel,  Hope  Town,  and  Aries, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  these  deposits  are  of  ^reat 
breadth  and  thickness.  They  consist  of  well-rounded  boulders 
and  pebbles  of  igneous  rocks,  amygdaloidf*,  jasper,  chalcedony, 
agate,  etc.,  as  well  as  garnets  and  diamonds. 

These  accumulations  poiut  to  denuding  agencies  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  such  as  mav  have  been  produced  by  the  bursting  of  great 
lake  basins,  or  the  sudden  upneaval  of  their  beds,  or  perhaps  a 
combination  of  both,  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  escaped 
waters  forcing  a  way  for  themselves  through  the  "poorts"  or 
gaps  of  the  coast  barrier  ranges,  carrying  along  with  tnem  many 
thousands  of  feet  of  the  yielding  stratified  rocks,  and  carving  and 
moulding  the  surface  features  of  the  country  into  hills,  valleys, 
andplains,  as  we  now  find  them. 

The  evidences  of  volcanic  activity  at  various  remote  periods  of 
time  are  most  abundant  throughout  South  Africa.  Along  the 
south-western  and  north-western  sides  of  the  Karoo  basin  few 
dykes  or  eruptive  trappean  masses  are  met  with;  but  in  the 
midland,  northern,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
adjacent  states  and  territories,  extensive  developments  of  intrusive 
rock  occur.  These  indicate  that,  after  the  deposit  of  the  Earoo 
beds,  and  probably  at  the  close  of  the  period  occupied  in  the 
accumulation  of  the  Stormberg  beds,  vast  masses  of  dolerite,  in 
the  form  of  dykes  and  lateral  sheets,  pierced  through,  or  welled 
over  the  stratified  rocks  in  all  directions ;  and  in  many  localities 
there  is  evidence  even  of  the  earlier  intrusive  matter  being  pene- 
trate at  all  angles  by  newer  dykes  and  flows.  Except  in  limited 
areas,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  greatly  tilted  or  disturbed  the 
strata,  although,  near  the  points  of  contact,  they  invariably  indu- 
rated the  sandstones  and  shales,  and,  spreading  over  their  summit, 
gave  them  the  doleritic  capping  which  h£ts  markedly  helped  to 
preserve  them  from  the  effects  of  denuding  and  erosive  forces. 
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In  the  Stormberg,  where  the  hills  attain  a  height  of  over  7,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  dolerite  flows  seem  to  have  been  of  great 
extent.  Some  of  the  sections  there  show  a  thickness  of  400  feet 
of  volcanic  material,  consisting  of  compact  bedded  lava,  stratified 
ash,  tnff  conglomerate,  amygdaloid  (zeolite),  and  vesicular  lava. 
In  this  tract  traces  of  the  former  centres  of  eruptive  activity  are 
met  with.  Two  of  them  still  preserve  a  crater-like  form — one  is 
locally  known  as  "  Glat  Kopjes,"  and  the  other  as  "  Telemachus 
Kop.  Mr,  Dunn,  in  describing  the  latter,  says: — **The  kop, 
after  which  the  farm  is  named,  is  a  somewhat  conical  hUl,  rising 
1,100  feet  above  the  spruit  at  its  base,  and  forms  the  southern  lip 
of  the  old  volcano.  It  is  principally  made  up  of  extremely 
tough,  heavy,  doleritic  rock.  The  rest  of  the  crater  is  marked 
out  by  a  circular  range  of  low  hills ;  the  eastern  side  is  particu- 
larly v^ell  defined.  Bight  round  the  crater's  shell  the  ix)ck 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  kop,  and  is  rudely 
commnar ;  but  within  the  crater  volcanic  rocks,  differing  widely 
in  colour  and  texture,  and  their  mineral  constituents,  abound. 
Tuff  conglomerate,  containing  pieces  of  very  vesicular  lava  in 
abundance,  mixed  with  many  varieties  of  eruptive  rock,  is  found 
on  the  east  side  of  the  basin,  also  on  the  outside  of  the  west  lim. 
Grey  felspathic  lavas  occupy  the  lower  central  parts  of  the  basin. 
On  the  north  rim  a  dyke  of  dark,  blue-black  crystalline  rock  (of 
the  same  type  as  the  most  recent  system  of  dykes)  cuts  through 
the  other  igneous  rocks.  Zeolitic  amygdaloid  is  represented,  and 
agate-bearing  amygdaloid  also.  Huge  masses  of  sandstone  are 
enveloped  in  the  igneous  rock,  and  are  invariably^  highly  altered 
by  heat.  Only  at  a  centre  of  volcanic  activity  could  euch 
a  variety  of  i^eous  rocks  be  collected."  The  agates  and 
amygdaloids,  which  are  in  situ  on  the  mountains  of  the  Storm- 
berg and  its  continuation,  the  Drakensberg,  point  to  the  source 
of  the  accumulations  of  pebbles  which  form  the  drift  deposits 
along  the  great  river-beos  whose  streams  rise  in  that  elevated 
range. 

Subterranean  caverns  occur  in  the  limestone  formation  at  the 
base  of  the  Zwarteberg  Bange  in  the  district  of  Oudtshoorn,  Cape 
Colony.  These  are  known  as  the  Cango  Caves,  and  contain  a 
series  of  very  interesting  vaults  and  grottoes  decorated  with 
stalactite  and  stalagmite  formations  in  varied  designs.  Although 
persons  have  penetrated  them  for  a  distance  of  over  a  mile,  they 
have  never  been  explored  to  the  end ;  and  their  inner  recesses 
still  remain  as  a  field  of  adventure  for  anyone  ambitious  of  ^ing 
where  man  has  never  been  before.  They  have  been  graphically 
described  by  Lieut  Shirwell,  an  Indian  visitor,  who  explored 
them  suitably  provided  with  appliances    for    illuminating  the 
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caverns,  and  ^ho  declared  that  Elephanta,  and  other  caves  of 
India,  did  not  gratify  him  so  much  as  these. 

At  Wonderfontein,  near  Potchefstrom,  Sonth  African  Ke- 
pnblic,  there  are  a  series  of  caves  and  vast  chambers,  through 
which  the  Mooi  Biver  flows  in  a  subterranean  course.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Alford  says  that  these  caves  have  been  formed  in  calcareous 
quartzite  bj  erosion,  and  that  the  veins  of  caleite  dissolved  have 
been  redeposited  in  stalactitic  formation.  In  the  north-east  of 
Mashonaland,  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  a  few  years  ago,  discovered,  in 
the  Limestone  caves  at  Sinoia's,  a  subterranean  pool  or  lakelet, 
approached  by  underground  passages  and  chambers  with  stalactite 
pillars.  The  lake  is  illnminated  by  the  light  refracted  and  in- 
ternally reflected  in  the  clear  Jiauid  water,  producing,  it  is  said, 
a  cerulean  tinge,  like  the  famed  Grotta  Azzura  of  Capri. 

The  PalaBontology,  like  the  geology  of  South  Africa,  has  only 
been  partially  investigated.  Among  the  fii-st  collectors  of  fossils 
which  threw  some  light  on  the  distribution  of  extinct  life  over  the 
country  was  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  whose  specimens  were  submitted 
to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  and  referred  to  in  his  work  on  the  Silurian 
system.  The  next  was  Mr.  A.  G.  Bain,  whose  collections  of  the 
Palaeozoic  series  were  examined  and  described  in  1856  by  Mr. 
Sharpe,  President  of  the  Geologicid  Society,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  explorers  and  collectors — 
foremost  amongst  them  being  Dr.  Atherstone,  Dr.  Sutherland 
and  Mr.  T.  Bain,  Mr.  Orpen,  Mr.  H.  W.  Piers,  Mr.  Brown,  Dr. 
Berry,  and  Dr.  Kannemeyer — several  of  whose  specimens  have 
found  a  place  in  the  museums  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  of  Europe. 

Some  interest  attaches  to  the  ancient  flora  associated  with  the 
coal  measures.  Fossil  specimens  of  Lepidodendra  Mere  found 
by  Mr.  Wyley  in  1856  in  a  quarry  near  to  Eiversdale,  and  at  a 
later  period  by  Mr.  T.  Bain  and  Dr.  Atherstone  in  the  Witteberg 
or  Klein  Zwartebergen,  as  well  as  in  Albany.  Again,  in  1878, 
Mr.  Dunn  found  in  the  shales  of  the  Camdeboo  Mountains  im- 
pre^ions  of  Glossopteris  Brovmiana  and  Catamites.  These  plants 
undoubtedly  flourished  in  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  sub- 
division of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  and  their  organic  remains  are 
identified  with  what  are  tnown  as  the  true  coal  measures  in 
Europe,  America,  and  Australia;  but  no  coal-bearing  strata  of 
this  age  has  as  yet  been  unfolded  in  South  Africa. 

The  Stormberg  coal  measures  belong  to  a  higher  and  newer 
geological  horizon.  The  occurrence  of  PecoptertSy  TaseniopteriSy 
^henoptertSy  and  other  species  of  ferns,  as  well  as  the  fossil 
fauna  found  in  the  underlying  rocks,  identify  them  with  the 
carbonaceous  formation  of  the  Mesozoic  period.    Both  the  flora 
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and  fauna  find  their  analogies  in  India  and  Australasia,  where 
somewhat  similar  deposits  of  coal,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
ash,  are  worked.  Silicified  wood,  fossU  stumps,  and  fragments  of 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  evidencing  the  forest  ^owth  which 
existed  during  this  period,  extend  northward  through  Basutoland 
and  over  a  portion  of  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  at  present 
treeless  Orange  Free  State.  And  in  the  sandstones  above  them, 
around  Winberg,  Senekal,  and  its  neighbourhood,  numerous  speci- 
mens are  met  with  of  fossil  fish,  identified  as  gaunoids  of  the  early 
Mesozoic  group. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Sawyer,  however,  has  recently  reported  that  ia  the 
coal  basin,  resting  on  the  sandstones  and  quartzites  around  Veree- 
niging,  near  to  the  junction  of  the  Vaal  and  the  Klip  rivers,  in 
the  Orange  Free  State  (about  thirty-five  miles  south  of  Johannes- 
burg), he  has  come  across  two  fossils  of  Lepidodendron  and  one 
of  F(wularia^  which  leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  the  rocks 
within  that  area  are  of  the  Palaeozoic  carboniferous  formation. 
The  fossils  have  been  verified  by  Professor  Wilkinson,  of  Owen's 
College.  In  South  Africa,  as  in  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales,  the  coal  measures  may  be  proved,  by  further  research,  to 
belong  to  distinct  geological  periods. 

The  special  division  of  South  African  palaeontology,  which  has 
as  yet  b^en  carefully  worked  up,  is  the  rich  fossil  fauna  found  in 
the  Karoo  beds.  Numerous  specimens  of  the  organic  remains  of 
this  old  world  reptilian  vertebrate  life  have  been  sent  to  England, 
where  they  have  been  extracted  from  the  matrix  and  elucidated 
by  such  eminent  men  as  the  late  Sir  Bichard  Owen,  Professor 
Muxley,  and  Professor  G.  H.  Seeley.  A  descriptive  and  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  leading  types,  prepared  by  Sir  Bichard 
Owen,  was  published  in  1876,  by  the  trustoes  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  since  then  considerable  additions  to  the  list  have 
been  made. 

The  specimens  developed  furnish  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
anatomist  that  these  extmct  saurians — ^now  feebly  represented  by 
the  lizards  and  alligators — were  grand  in  bulk,  numerous  in 
individuals,  and  most  varied  in  species;  and  their  form  and 
structure  showed  that  they  were  enaowed  with  kinds  and  powers 
of  locomotion,  and  with  instruments  for  obtaining  and  dealing 
with  vegetable  and  animal  food,  which  have  been  continued  and 
advanced  through  higher  forms  of  vertebrates.  One  of  them, 
named  the  Pariasaurus  Bainii  (after  Mr.  T.  Bain),  was  recently 
restored  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  G.  H.  Seeley.  The 
limbs  of  the  animal  indicate  that  it  was  more  terrestrial  than 
aquatic.  It  was  common  to  that  part  of  the  country  known  as  the 
"Glouph,"  between  Prince  Albert  Boad  Station  and  the  Nieuweld 
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MouDtains.  Its  bones  were  found,  complete  in  all  their  parts, 
near  the  Fraserburg  Boad  Station,  and  have  been  developed,  as 
here  shown. 

Another  species,  the  Dictfnodonts,  had  a  skull  as  large  as  that  of  an 
ox,  and  two  tusk-like  teeth  external  to  the  lower  jaw.  The  Oudeno- 
dents  had  no  teeth,  but  one  of  them  in  its  physiognomy  must  have 
resembled  an  owl,  with  its  horny  beak  curving  downwards  and 
backwards,  and  to  this  may  have  been  added  a  pair  of  tusks 
descending  vertically,  as  in  the  walrus.  The  TheriodorUs,  a  very 
numerous  family,  had  incisors,  canines,  and  molars,  the  uippin^i: 
teeth  of  carnivorous  animals;  and  one  species,  in  addition  to  this 
dentition  and  an  associated  humeral  structure,  afforded  evidence 
of  a  bony  formation  of  the  forepaw,  exemplifying  an  advance 
towards  the  mammalian  type  of  a  later  period  of  time. 

As  to  the  age  of  these  reptilia.  Sir  Kiehard  Owen  came  to  the 
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conclusion,  from  the  evidence  before  him,  that  they  were  not  later 
in  time  than  the  Trias,  and  probably  lived  in  the  Palaeozoic 
period,  at  or  near  to  a  lake  basin  of  the  ancient  continent  which 
exceeded  in  extent  Tanganyika  or  any  of  the  inland  fresh-water 
seas  discovered  by  explorers. 

The  mineral  resources  of  South  Africa  are  known  to  be  varied 
and  extensive.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  copper  ores  of 
Namaqualand,  which  have  been  continuously  worked  since  1852, 
the  stores  of  native  metals  and  carbonaceous  minerals  existing 
over  its  wide,  and  in  many  parts  untrodden  area,  remained 
undisclosed  and  undeveloped  until  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  accidental  discovery  of  diamonds  in  1867  gave  the  first 
stimulus  to  prospecting  and  research ;  and  since  then  discovery 
after  discovery  has  rewarded  exploration,  until  now  it  is  recog- 
nised that  if  the  country  is  not  the  actual  "  Ophir "  of  King 
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Solomon's  days,  it  has  a  claim  to  rank,  in  respect  to  Jnineral 
wealth,  with  some  of  the  most  favoured  parts  of  the  world. 

Gold,  diamonds,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  coal  are  the  principal 
minerals  of  economic  valne  at  present  mined.  The  important 
industries  connected  with  most  of  these  are  dealt  with  elsewhere 
in  this  volume.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  some  of  these  products  and  to  enumerate 
others  worthy  of  notice. 

Native  gold  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  several  parts  of  the 
Cape  Colony ;  but  nowhere  has  it  as  yet  been  found  in  paying 
quantities.  In  the  Knysna  district  it  occurs  among  the  quartz 
reefs  in  the  clayslates,  schists  and  sandstone,  as  well  as  in 
alluvial  drifts.  Between  1887  and  1891  a  considerable  amount 
of  capital  was  expended  by  companies  and  individuals  in  develop- 
ing and  testing  the  auriferous  area  around  Millwood,  extendinrjr 
from  the  Karatara  to  the  Homtini  Bivers.  During  this  period 
a  total  of  over  2100  ozs.  of  gold  was  registered  as  won ;  but  this 
was  not  sufficient  to  inspire  hope  or  encourage  more  extensive 
workings.  The  development,  carried  out  to  a  depth  of  over 
seventy  feet,  only  proved  the  poverty  of  the  reefs  underground. 
The  alluvial  near  the  bed  rock  and  at  the  bends  of  the  rivers, 
worked  by  sinking  pits  and  sluicing  in  a  rough  and  ready  way, 
was  in  some  instances  fairly  payable.  Two  claims  yielded  14  lbs, 
of  gold  in  seven  months'  irregular  working  with  ten  labourers. 
Other  portions  produced  little  more  than  a  few  specks  of  gold. 
The  average  amount  the  alluvial  yielded  was  about  8  grains  per 
cubic  foot  of  wash — a  return  not  sufficiently  remunerative. 

In  1891,  gold  was  discovered  in  the  district  of  Prince  Albert, 
at  two  farms  named  Spreeuwfontein  and  Waterfal,  in  the  Gouph, 
a  locality  where  some  twenty  years  before  a  nugget  of  2  ozs. 
3  dwts.  had  been  picked  up  by  a  cattleherd.  Tne  gold  was 
found  chiefly  as  alluvial  in  the  crevices  of  the  shales  and  sand- 
stones, traversed  by  thin  veins  or  reefs  of  quartz,  forming 
the  b^  rocks  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  In  some  instances  the 
hard  matrix  in  which  the  saurian  fossils  common  to  the  locality 
are  found  were  incrusted  with  cubes  of  iron  pyrites  carrying 
visible  gold.  From  August  to  December  over  500  ounces  were 
collected,  including  a  number  of  small  nuggets;  but  after  a 
time  digging  was  discontinued,  it  being  found  of  an  unpayable 
character. 

In  1892,  alluvial  gold  of  similar  nugget  form  to  that  of  Prince 
Albert  was  found  near  Kaboos,  situate  m  the  Eichterveld,  at  the 
iior*h-west  corner  of  Namaqualand.  This  tract  had  been  ^ro- 
specttid  twenty  years  previously  by  Mr.  Dunn,  who  reported  having 
found  «*^races  of  gold  at  various  spots  from  Stinkfontein  towards 
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Missionary's  Drift,  on  the  Orange  Kiver.  The  formation  is  granite, 
gneiss,  and  quartz,  with  schists,  sandstone  and  conglomerates, 
crossed  by  dykes  of  greenstone.  This  part  of  the  couotry  being 
extremely  arid  and  void  of  food  supplies,  has  as  yet  offered  no 
attraction  to  the  prospector. 

Gold  has  also  been  found  in  pockets  of  prehnite  varying  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  occurring  in  tne  igneous  dykes  near 
Cradock,  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sub-aerial  decompo- 
sition of  the  surrounding  dolerite  rocks.  At  Laakenvley  and 
Karoopoort,  in  the  Ceres  district,  numerous  quartz  reefs  occur 
which  have  been  prospected  and  yield  small  grains  of  the  metal 
in  many  places. 

In  Natal,  gold  has  been  found  in  the  quartzose  veins  which 
traverse  the  gneiss  of  the  Umzinto  district,  and  also  at  the 
junction  of  the  Tugela  and  Buffalo  Biver  in  Umsinga  district,  and 
m  Znluland.  In  the  South  African  Eepublic,  gold-mining  over 
a  wide  area  is  carried  on  with  very  marked  success,  as  is  shewn  in 
another  chapter.  In  Mashonaland  a  gold-bearing  formation  of 
great  extent  has  been  proved,  and  its  development  is  now  iu 
course  of  progress. 

Cinnabar  has  been  discovered  near  Zeerust,  and  east  of  Barber- 
ton,  in  the  South  African  Bepublic ;  and  native  quicksilver  has 
been  reported  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Daniel's  Euil,  Griqualand 
West 

Coal  exists  over  an  area  of  about  56,000  square  miles,  embracing 
pirts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Free  State,  the  South  African 
Kh  public  and  Natal.  Lignite  occurs  on  the  Cape  Flats,  and  in 
the  bed  of  the  Oliphant's  Biver,  Oudtshoom.  As  yet  no  trace  of 
mineral  oils  has  been  met  with. 

Copper  mines,  as  already  stated,  have  been  worked  in  Namaqua- 
land  for  forty  years  past.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  two  English 
companies — the  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company  and  the  Namaqua 
Mining  Company.  A  total  quantity  of  about  500,000  tons  has 
been  exported,  and  the  annual  production  now  is  over  30,000  tons 
with  a  percentage  of  27J  at  Ookiep.  The  ores — comprising 
silicates,  carbonates,  oxides  and  sulphurets-— occur  in  distinctive 
lodes  of  intrusive  felspathic  rock,  chiefly  in  the  gneiss  and  schists. 
Ookiep,  belonging  to  the  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company,  is  the 
principal  mine;  its  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  117  fatboms  in 
ore-b€»ring  rock.  Copper  deposits  are  found  in  several  other 
parts  of  Namaqualand  as  well  as  in  Damaraland,  where  at  one 
time  the  Matchless  mine  was  worked  by  the  Walwich  Bay  Mining 
Company,  and  at  Otave  there  is  an  extensive  outcrop,  honey- 
combed *with  shallow  pits,  where  the  native  Bushmen  extracted 
the  sartojoe  ore.    In  the  South  African  Bepublic  similar  formations 
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exist,  and  near  the  Booiberg,  and  at  the  Polabora  there  are  ancient 
workings,  showing  that  copper  was  mined  there  in  remote  times. 
Copper  indications  occnr  in  Natal,  in  the  connty  of  Durban,  and 
in  the  Tugela  Valley.  They  are  also  found  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Eastern  Pondoland  and  in  tne  Zuurberg,  near  Mount  Aylin. 

Argentiferous  galena  has  been  found  at  Van  Staden's  Biver,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  but  so  irregularly  and  sparsely 
disseminated  as  to  give  no  hope  of  remunerative  working.  In 
Hope  Town,  Calvinia,  St.  John's  Biver,  and  Tembuland  it  has 
also  been  met  with.  In  the  South  African  Bepublic  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  in  the  district  of  Marico  lead  mines  were 
worked  with  some  success  for  a  time.  Near  to  Pretoria  and  Mid- 
delburg  there  appear  to  be  true  fissure  lodes  in  the  granite  carrying 
massive  seams  of  argentiferous  copper  and  galena,  which  give 
promise  of  a  rich  yield  of  silver  ore.  These  will  be  found  described 
in  another  chapter. 

Iron  ores  are  widely  distributed.  There  are  several  varieties — 
magnetite,  red  iron  ore,  specular  and  hematite — ^in  the  Cape  Colony, 
Free  State,  and  Natal.  In  the  South  African  Bepublic  they  are 
very  abundant,  occurring  sometimes  in  almost  pure  masses — ^such 
as  the  Yzerberg,  near  Eersteling;  and  in  Leydenburg  and 
Zoutpansberg  districts  the  ore  is  forged  by  the  natives  into 
weapons  and  other  articles.  Iron  pyrites  is  found  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  some  from  the  Orange  Free  State  has  proved  to  be 
auriferous. 

Of  Manganese  ores  there  are  five  varieties,  pyrolusite  (Manganese 
di-oxide),  polianite,  psilomelane,  wad  (manganese  hydrate),  and 
rhodonite,  known  as  silicate  of  manganese,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Drakenstein  Mountains,  near  Du  Toits  Kloof,  the 
Cape  district,  and  in  Tembuland,  Griqualand  West,  and  the  South 
African  Bepublic. 

Antimony  ores,  both  the  grey  and  plumosite,  and  also  zinc, 
occur  in  Namaqualand,  Zeerust,  and  at  the  Maitland  Mines.  Tin 
has  been  found  in  the  granitic  formation  60  miles  east  of  Lake 
Chrissie. 

Cobalt  and  nickel  have  been  worked  on  the  Oliphants  Biver  in 
the  district  of  Middelburg,  South  African  Bepublic.  From  1876 
to  1879  about  67  tons  of  cobalt  were  exported  through  NataL 

In  regard  to  earthy  minerals,  the  country  is  rich  in  all  descrip- 
tions. There  is,  of  quartz  (silicate  dioxide),  rock  crystal,  rose 
quartz,  citrine,  common  quartz,  and  chalcedony;  of  felspar, 
orthoclase,  oligola^e,  and  periclase ;  of  mica,  phengite  and 
biotile.  There  is  also  chabasite,  prehnite,  kaolin,  hornblende, 
asbestos,  crocidolite,  augite,  olivine,  iolite,  tourmaline,  garnet, 
cyanite,  corundum  (emery),  and  beryl.    Agates,  in  the  Vaal  and 
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Orange  Rivers,  are  of  many  colours  and  shades.  Garnets,  both 
red  and  green,  are  also  found  there,  some  in  rounded  forms, 
rivfidling  the  ruby  in  colour.  Oroeidolite,' a  remarkably  hand- 
some, ornamental  stone,  occurs  in  Griqualand  West,  and  also 
south  of  the  Orange  Biver;  it  is  now  being  largely  worked 
up  into  jewellery,  and  is  specially  susceptible  of  artistic  effect 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  shades  and  colours  in  which  it  is 
found. 

The  saline  minerals  are — common  salt,  soda,  nitre,  alum,  and 
calcspar.  There  are  extensive  salt-pans  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
Bechuanaland,  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  South  African  Be- 
public.  These  are  in  the  form  of  basin-shaped  depressions, 
occurring  in  different  formations,  such  as  the  Karoo  shale,  gneiss, 
and  granite  ;  and,  near  Port  Elizabeth,  in  the  secondary  beds. 
They  contain  deposits  of  saline  matter,  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
silt.  The  saline  matter  ^chloride  of  sodium)  is  dissolved  by  the 
rains,  and,  when  re-deposited  by  evaporation,  is  scraped  off  and 
gathered.  Large  quantities  are  annually  collected  and  sent  to 
market,  the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  the  Cape 
Colony  alone  being  over  £20,000.  At  some  places  the  salt  is 
raLsed  and  evaporated  in  artificially  heated  pans,  thereby  securing 
an  increased  and  constant  supply.  The  largest  production  in  Cape 
Colony  is  from  the  TJitenhage  salt-pan,  where  as  much  as  100,000 
bushels  per  annum  have  been  taken  out.  Malmesbury,  Cradock, 
Port  ELzabeth,  and  Herbert  salt-pans  come  next.  In  Calvinia 
and  Namaqualand  some  of  the  salt-pans  are  several  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Those  in  Bechuanaland  and  Zoutpansberg  are  also 
of  considerable  area.  A  short  distance  north  of  Pretoria  a  pan 
occurs  in  a  granite  basin  of  cone  shape,  the  saline  deposit  in  its 
centre  covering  about  400,000  square  yards. 

Deposits  of  nitre  have  recently  been  discovered  near  the  banks 
of  the  Orange  Biver,  between  Prieska  and  TJpington,  which  are 
likely  to  develop  into  an  important  industry.  Kitre  has  also  been 
found  in  small  quantities  associated  with  doleritic  masses  in  clefts 
and  crevices  of  the  Nieuweld  Mountains. 

Sulphur  has  been  obtained  in  the  Nieuweld  Bange,  south-west 
of  Fraserburg,  and  also  on  the  Gape  Flats,  the  deposits  supposed 
to  be  from  exhausted  springs. 

Beds  of  limestone  and  marl  are  found  in  several  of  the  western 
districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  crusts  of  calcareous  tufa  overlie 
the  Karoo  plains  all  over  the  inland  districts.  Near  Saron,  in 
the  district  of  Tulbagh,  there  is  a  magnesia  limestone  suitable 
for  hydraulic  cement.  In  the  Earoo  shales,  and  especially  in  the 
red  beds,  lines  of  nodular  concretions  (septaria^  abound.  Those 
that  have  weathered  out  are  strewn  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground. 
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and  attract  notice  from  their  peculiar  markings  and  forms.     An 
analysis  of  the  septaria  by  Dr.  Hahn  gives  the  following  result : — 

Silicate  of  alumina.  Potash,  and  Soda     ...  18*4  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  lime 76*4        „ 

Ditto        iron 4'3        „ 

Ditto        magnesia      '3        „ 

Water         -6 

Marble  of  mottled  colour  is  met  with  at  Schooman's  Hook, 
Oudtshoorn,  at  Vogelvlei,  Tulbagh,  "Worcester,  Swellendam, 
Namaqualand,  and  at  Troe  Tree  in  the  Van  Kliyn's  Dorp 
district.  In  Natal,  near  the  Umzimkulu  River,  there  is  a  very 
handsome  crystalline  white  marble,  forming  a  mass  extending 
over  thirty  square  miles,  and  1,000  feet  thick.  In  the  South 
African  Kepuolic,  besides  tufaceous  limestone,  there  are  ex- 
tensive beds  of  dolomite,  and  a  calcareous  quartzite  which  yields 
lime  on  calcination.  Cement  works  have  been  established  near 
Pretoria. 

There  are  abundant  supplies  of  building  stone  everywhere. 
The  Paarl  granite,  utilised  for  the  basement  of  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment Houses,  as  well  as  for  the  graving  dock.  Table  Bay,  is 
especially  fine-grained  and  handsome.  Sandstones  and  freestones 
are  abundant,  and  those  used  in  the  building  of  the  Oudtshoorn 
and  Cradock  churches,  the  Raadzaal  at  Bloemfontein,  and  the  State 
ofiSces  at  Pretoria,  show  that  they  are  a  beautiful  and  durable 
material.  There  are  also  sandstones  and  grits  suitable  for  mill 
and  grindstones.  Clays,  adapted  for  every  purpose,  from  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  pottery  to  tiles  and  bricks,  are  very 
extensively  met  with. 

Mineral  springs — sulphur,  chalybeate,  and  thermal — ^are  dis- 
tributed over  many  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony.  All  of  them  are 
considered  to  possess  more  or  less  of  curative  power  in  chronic 
cases  of  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  chief  sulphur 
springs  are  at  Malmesbury,  Fraserburg,  Graaff  Beinet,  Hanover, 
Colesbere:,  Cradock,  Fort  Beaufort,  Willowmore,  Aliwal  North, 
and  St.  John's  River.  The  thermal  springs  include  the  remark- 
able Brandvlei  (fire  lake),  near  Worcester,  where  the  water,  at 
a  temperature  of  HS"*,  wells  out  from  the  ground  over  a  space  of 
about  300  yards  long  by  ten  broad.  In  the  same  district  is  the 
spring  of  Goudini,  and  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Bobertson, 
that  of  Montagu,  which  is  much  frequented.  At  the  Oliphant's 
Biver,  near  Clanwilliam  district ;  at  Woolfkraal,  Oudtshoorn  dis- 
trict ;  at  Toverwatirsport ;  and  at  Balmoral  and  Sandfontein,  in 
the  Uitenha^e  district^  there  are  similar  thermal  springs. 

The  chalyoeate  springs  near  Caledon  are  a  favourite  resort 
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)y  are  both  chalybeate  and  thennal,  havuig  a  temperature  of 
*^.     Dr.  Hahn's  analysis  of  the  Caledon  water  is  as  K)I1ow8  : 


Ferrous  carbonate 
Sodic  sulphate  ... 
Common  salt    ... 

Silica     

Aluminia 
CSalcic  sulphate. . . 
Calcic  carDonate 
Magnesic  sulphate 


2-100  grains  per  gall 

•862 

U 

}i 

4027 

>»                    i 

n 

1-802 

a 

fi 

•756 

n 

}9 

1^624 

yj 

»    ' 

(trace) 

1-054 

M 

9 

12-225 


The  principal  and  valuable  constituent  is  ferrous  carbonate, 
which  is  present  in  the  water  as  bicarbonate.  On  exposure  to  the 
air  this  changes  into  yellowish-brown  insoluble  basic  ferric  car- 
bonate which  soon  turns  into  the  mineral  limonite,  which  also 
forms  the  hard,  solid  ironstone  of  the  hill  in  which  the  springs 
are.  The  water,  when  freely  used  as  it  comes  from  the  spring, 
contains  the  iron  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  most  readily 
absorbed  into  the  system. 

Sulphur  and  thermal  springs  occur  also  in  the  South  African 
Bepublic.  One  of  them,  named  the  ^*  Warm  Bad,"  situate  between 
Pretoria  and  Nylstrom,  is  much  frequented,  especially  by  the 
Boers,  who  form  encampments  with  their  tents  and  waggons  in 
considerable  numbers  around  the  spring.  Lithium  forms  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  water.  An  anfdysis  made  by  Dr.  Hahn 
shows  that  a  gallon  contains  in  solution : — 


Carbonate  of  soda 

16-84    grains. 

Common  salt        

...        9-168      „ 

Carbonate  of  lithium 

•12        „ 

Carbonate  of  lime 

...         1-82        „ 

Iron           

-29        „ 

Sulphur  of  magnesia 

•36        „ 

Silica         ..^         

.         ...         2-45        „ 

A  series  of  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  of  the  rocks 
of  South  Africa,  collected  by  Dr.  r.  D.  Hahn,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  South  African  College,  has  been  placed  in  the 
Cape  Court,  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE   SOUTH-AFRICAN   VERTEBRATE    FAUNA.' 
By  Roland  Tbimen,  F.R.S.,  etc.. 

Curator  of  the   Sauth- African  Museum,   Cape    Totun, 

When  on  the  map  we  look  at  tie  huge  African  Continenty 
lying,  unlike  the  other  three  great  land-masses  of  the  globe, 
whoUy  in  tropical  and  warm-temperate  latitudes,  and  unbroken 
by  eitiier  spaces  of  sea  or  continuous  ranges  of  lofty  mountains, 
it  would  be  natural  to  expect  much  uniformity  in  its  fauna  and 
flora.  There  are  apparently  no  insurmountable  physical  barriers; 
and  no  extreme  climatal  differences,  to  hinder  the  free  range  and' 
dispersal  of  either  animals  or  plants ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  not  only  the  broad  tropical  belts  on  either  side  of 
the  equator,  but  also  the  warm-temperate  extremities  under 
almost  corresponding  Northern  and  Southern  latitudes,  would  be 
inhabited  by  much  the  same  organic  forms. 

In  Africa  itself,  however,  it  is  found  that  no  such  sameness  of 
physical  conditions  exists;  the  main  element  of  disturbance 
consisting  in  an  immense  desert  tract,  which  occupies  the 
broadest  portion  of  the  northern  half,  and  stretches  m>m  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  near  Lake  Tchad  in  Lat.  15"* 
to  the  Atlas  Range  in  SS"".  This  enormous  arid  region,  whose 
area  is  rouehly  estimated  as  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  whole 
continent  (or  about  equal  to  all  Europe  excluding  Scandinavia), 
constitutes  an  absolute  barrier  to  inter-communication  as  regards 
the  vast  majority  of  living  things  native  to  tracts  situated 
respectively  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  it ;  and  it  is  found 
accordingly  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  forms  inhabits 
alike  the  countries  adjoining  the  Sahara  on    its  northern   and 


*  The  proposal  ttuit  I  ahoald  coDtribate  a  short  accoant  of  Soath-AfHcan  Zoolosj  to  this  **  Haod-Book  " 
has  been  to  me  the  source  of  some  perplexity.  I  had  a  sincere  desire  to  oompij  with  the  raqoeflt*  bat 
have  found  it  most  difficult,  with  the  best  endeaToors,  to  do  so  with  any  aatlstectloa  within  Um  UmltB  off 
the  few  pages  available.  After  many  ititlle  attempts  to  compress  so  great  a  eul^fect  into  Mich  nanow 
bounds;  I  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  larger  part  of  it,  vid.,  the  Invertebrate  •«tm^i«  ^^  ^^ 
confine  this  sketch  to  the  Y ertebrata  only.  Even  thns  limited  the  sabiject  is  anmanageaUy  big ;  «t  every 
torn  one  has  to  onndftnae  to  baldness  or  to  omit  altogether;  with  the  result  that  what  at  the  ootaet  i****^ 
a  somewhat  promising  memoir  is  rednced  to  the  barest  ootllne.— R.  T. 
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sonthem  borders,  although  a  larger  proportion  penetrates  the 
great  desert  region  to  varying  depths.  In  the  central  parts  of 
the  Sahara  the  scanty  fauna  and  flora  are  apparently  in  the  main 
derived  from  the  immigrant  species,  adapted  to  its  abnormal 
conditions. 

Whether  the  existing  Sahara  represents  the  site  of  one  or  more 
ancient  seas  or  not,  it  seems  unquestionable  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  gives  evidence  of  unbroken  aerial  exposure  for  a 
very  extended  period ;  so  that,  either  as  desert  or  sea,  its  pro- 
longed existence  has  been  an  impassable  barrier  between  temperate 
North  Africa  and  the  more  soutnern  regions.  It  is  this  condition 
of  things  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  temperate  North  and 
South  Africa  are  altogether  unlike  in  their  native  animals  and 
plants;  the  former  being  inseparable,  from  a  natural  history 
standpoint,  from  Southern  Europe,  while  the  latter  is  emphatically 
part  and  parcel  of  the  "  Ethiopian  "  region,  or  Africa  proper. 

In  briefly  considering,  therefore,  the  salient  features  of  animal 
life  in  South  Africa,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  agree, 
in  the  main,  with  those  presented  by  the  great  inter-tropical 
area— in  fact  that,  taking  such  larger  zoological  groups  as 
''^Eunilies,"  there  is  but  little  difference,  while  in  genera  and 
species  South  Africa  exhibits  a  fair  amount  of  divergence. 

There  is  an   admitted  di£Sculty,  in  the  absence  of  any  well- 
marked  natural  boundary,  in  deciding  what  should  be  considered 
as  the  northern  limit  of  South  Africa.     Wallace,  in  1876,  thought 
that  the  Kalahari  Desert  and  the  Limpopo  Eiver  constituted 
perhaps  the  best  boundary  of  his  "  South- African  Sub-Region ; " 
W  he  fdso  included  a  considerable  northward  extension  along 
the  coast  belt  as  far  as  Mozambique.    Bowdler  Sharpe,  in  1884, 
on  ornithological  grounds,  made  South  ALfrica  extond  not  only 
to  the  Zambesi,  but,  on  the  western  side,  as  far  north  as  the 
River  Quanza,  thus  including  nearly  the  whole  of  Angola;  while 
Heilprin,  in  1887,  did  not  hold  the  extra-tropical  tract  sufficiently 
pronounced  in  its  zoological  features  to  warrant  its  separation 
from   his  great  *^  East-Central    Sub-Eegion,"  which  otherwise 
agrees  with  Wallace's  **  East- African  "  one.     It  will  be  found 
that  the  more  the  boundary  adopted  encroaches  on  the  tropical 
area,  so  in  proportion  does  it  become  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  Southern  from  the  general  Ethiopian  fauna ;  and  I  have  on 
this  account  for  many  years  taken  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  as 
the  most  convenient  limit.    This  boundary,  although  an  arbitraiy 
one,  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  recoffnizable  at  a  glance, 
and  intelligible  to  every  one,  defining  SoiUh  Africa  as  that  part 
of  the  continent  which  lies  to  the  south  outside  the  great  tropical 
area. 

e2 
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The  main  featnres  of  the  higher  vertebrate  life  of  Africa  proper 
are  well  known.  They  consist,  as  regards  mammals,  in  the 
striking  development  of  the  higher  monkeys,  including  two — 
gorilla  and  chimpanzee^-of  the  three  existing  apes  nearest  to 
man ;  the  unequalled  number  and  variety^of  antelopes ;  the  pre- 
valence of  both  large  and  small  camivora,  including  several  peculiar 
genera;  the  exclusive  possession  of  such  now  isolated  forms  as 
the  hyraces,  the  giraffe,  two  hippopotami,  and  the  aardvaarks, 
and  the  existence  of  a  species  of  elephant  and  two  species  of 
rhinoceros  peculiar  to  the  region;  while  the  golden  moles, 
jumping  ishrews,  zorilla,  the  suricate  and  other  viverrines,  the 
zebras  a^d  the  wart-ho^,  are  all  specially  characteristic  of  the 
continent.  These  notabk  features  are  emphasized  by  the  total 
absence  of  such  prominent  other  Old- World  groups  of  animals  as 
deer,  goats  and  sneep,  camels,  and  bears. 

The  absolutely  poculiar  Ethiopian  groups  of  birds  are  the 
plaintain-eaters,  coues,  wood-hoopoes,  and  secretary ;  but  others 
of  marked  development  are  the  weaver-finches,  starlings,  shrikes, 
sun-birds,  barbets,  cuckoos,  rollers,  bee-eaters,  honey-guides,  and 
hornbills.  Very  prevalent  also  are  the  vultures,  eagles,  and 
hawks ;  the  fly-catchers,  warblers,  fruit-thrushes,  and  larks,  the 
guinea-fowls  and  francolin  partridges,  and  the  bustards.  On  the 
other  hand,  Africa  is  apparently  very  poor  in  parrots,  and  poor  in 
pigeons,  and  in  woodpeckers  is  no  richer  than  the  Palsearctic 
Begion. 

It  is  with  less  knowledge  at  disposal  that  the  Ethiopian  reptiles^ 
amphibians,  and  freshwater  fishes  can  be  discussed ;  these  verte- 
brate classes  having  received  comparatively  little  attention  from 
both  collecters  and  zoologists,  and  the  region  having  as  yet  been 
most  imperfectly  explored  as  feir  as  they  are  concerned.  As 
regards  reptiles,  the  terteises  are  moderately  numerous,  the 
typical  genus  Testudo  being  well  represented  in  the  south  ;  there 
are  four  crocodiles,  including  a  genus  peculiar  te  Madagascar ; 
lizards  number  not  far  from  300  known  species,  three  of  the 
fEimilies  being  absolutely  peculiar,  and  those  of  the  skinks, 
geckos,  am^hisbaenians  and  chameleons,  especially  numerous  and 
characteristic ;  and  among  the  rather  limited  number  of  snakes 
are  specially  noticeable  four  boas,  a  considerable  series  of 
venomous  colubrine  forms  {Elapinm\  a  peculiar  sub-£Eanily  of 
egg-swallowers  (Lasypdttna^jy  and  the  most  formidable  of  known 
vipers. 

The  Amphibians  or  Batrachians  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
higher  order  (8alientia)y  no  newts  or  salamanders  having  been 
discovered,  ana  only  a  few  of  the  legless  burrowing  groups  of 
coecilians  occurring.    Three-fourths  of  the  frogs  and  toads  belong 
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to  the  family  BanidsBf  only  eight  species  of  Bufonidm  being 
recorded.  The  most  remarkable  and  peculiar  family  is  that  of 
the  clawed  and  tongnelees  Dactylethriase,  which,  with  the  extra- 
ordinary Pipa  of  South  America,  constitute  a  distinct  sub-order. 

Among  the  Freshwater  Fishes  are  especially  prominent  the 
Cat-fishes  (SUuridas) ;  the  curious  Mormifridm,  peculiar  to  Africa ; 
and  the  Gsirp  and  Barbel  family  {Oyprinidm) ;  all  belonging  to 
the  order  Fhysostomi,  in  each  of  which  from  nft^  to  sixty  species 
are  known.  Next  in  number  are  the  OharaeimdsBy  appertaining 
to  the  same  order,  and  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of 
peculiar  forms,  including  the  formidable  species  of  Mydroeyon, 
whose  teeth  are  exposed  and  interlocking  like  a  crocodile's.  In 
the  order  Acanthopterygii  the  only  well-represented  family  is  that 
of  the  C%r{>mu2e8— perch-like  fishes,  of  which  there  are  three 
peculiar  Ethiopian  genera;  but  the  few  Labyrinthiei  are  very 
remarkable,  being  closely  allied  to  the  Indian  "  climbing  perch,  * 
and  like  it  possessing  an  accessory  breathing  organ  enabling  them 
to  liye  for  some  time  out  of  the  water.  The  now  almost  extinct 
order  of  Qanoids,  so  numerous  in  palaeozoic  and  mesozoic  formations, 
has  three  African  representatives;  of  which  the  most  striking  is 
the  well-known  Protopterus,  of  the  sub-order  Dipnoi,  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  lioth  lun^  and  gills. 

In  these  main  features  of  vertebrate  life  South  Africa,  to  a 
large  extent,  agrees  with  the  great  mass  of  the  continent,  but,  as 
mi^ht  be  expected  from  its  climatal  and  other  physical  con- 
ditions, it  exhibits  a  very  considerable  fistlling  off  in  most  of  the 
characteristically  tropical  groups,  such  as  the  monkeys,  the  parrots 
and  plantain-eaters,  the  crocodiles  and  water-tortoises,  and 
especially  the  lake  and  river  fishes  in  nearly  all  the  families. 
The  peculiarity  formerly  attributed  to  the  South- African  £a.una 
was  naturally  much  exaggerated,  because  many  conspicuous  forms 
were  first  discovered  at  the  Cape,  and  thought  to  be  confined  to  it, 
whereas  every  advance  of  exploration,  as  &e  interior  was  opened 
up,  has  shown  that  by  tax  tne  greater  number  of  these  animals 
have  a  wide  range  through  Tropical  Africa  also.  At  the  same 
time,  as  stated  above,  there  is  a  very  noticeable  amount  of 
specialization,  thirteen  eenera  of  mammals,  nine  of  birds,  nine  of 
reptiles,  one  of  amphibians,  and  two  of  fishes,  appearing  to  be 
strictly  confined  to  temperate  South  Africa. 

It  requires  some  effort  of  imagination  at  the  present  day — 
when,  except  in  a  few  mountainous  and  wooded  tracts,  or  in 
localities  wnere  special  protection  is  exercised  by  Gk)vemment 
or  by  private  land-holders,  the  larger  animals  have  been  ex- 
terminated— ^to  picture  to  one's  self  the  marvellous  display  of 
mammalian  life  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  settlers  in  this  country 
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two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  clear  that  the  whole  country 
teemed  with  beasts  innumerable — was,  indeed,  packed  with  the 
ferm  naJtwrm  down  to  the  very  margin  of  the  ocean,  while  man, 
in  the  humble  shape  of  the  **  strand-looper "  and  "  Eaapmans  " 
Hottentots,  held  but  a  secondary  place.  In  April,  1652,  when 
Van  Biebeek  and  his  companions  landed  in  Table  Bay,  hippo- 
potami occupied  a  swamp  fed  by  a  stream  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Church  Square  in  Cape  Town,  and  *^  harts  and  elands " 
were  numerous  on  the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain.  In  the  ensuing 
winter  the  Commander's  *  Journal'  describes  the  country  as 
*' swarming  with  elands,  hartebeests,  and  steenboks,''  and  Hout 
Bay,  in  the  Cane  peninsula,  as  ''full  of  game,  harts,  hinds, 
rheeboks,  steenboKs,  and  elands,"  besides  a  vast  variety  of  birds. 
The  lion  evidently  flourished  exceedingly  in  this  unequalled 
^ame  country;  and  one  is  almost  surprised  to  find  that  noble 
Beast  so  insistent  on  a  change  of  diet  as  to  call  for  so  stirring  an 
entry  in  the  Commanders  diary  as  the  following  for  the 
23rd  January,  1653 : — "  Last  night  the  lions  appeared  about  to 
storm  the  fort  for  the  sheep  within  it.'*  Not  long  afterwards  a 
lion  was  seen  prowling  about  Van  Biebeek's  own  garden — 
tradition  says  under  that  tall  and  venerable  ''mimosa"  acacia 
in  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament  enclosure  which  succumbed 
to  the  wintry  gales  only  a  few  weeks  affo.  On  the  very  short 
northward  exp^ition  overland  to  Saldanha  Bay  the  explorers 
"saw  many  rhinoceroses,  and  on  two  occasions  were  obliged  to 
make  a  detour  to  avoid  troops  of  elephants."  Four  years  later, 
when  the  first  exploring  party  reached  the  Paarl  Valley,  they 
found  there  "  many  rhinoceroses  and  zebras,  and  great  numbers 
of  hippopotami  in  the  river."  Lions  continued  to  be  a  constant 
plague  to  the  founders  of  Cape  Town  up  to  the  close  of  the 
century;  as  late  as  June,  1694,  we  read  that  nine  cows  were 
killed  by  them  within  sight  of  the  Castle.  In  1685  Commander 
Van  der  Stel  made  his  memorable  expedition  to  Namaqualind, 
and  had  not  got  further  than  near  the  Piketberg  when  a 
rhinoceros  furiously  charged  his  carriage,  and  went  near  to  make 
an  end  of  His  Honour  when  he  jumped  out. 

Only  the  briefest  of  reference  can  here  be  made  to  the  long 
series  of  naturalists  and  explorers  who  down  to  recent  times  have 
brought  to  light  the  riches  of  the  South-African  fauna.  The 
pioneer  was  the  German,  Peter  Kolben,  who  was  at  the  Cape  from 
1705  to  1713,  and  whose  account  of  the  country,  its  native  tribes 
and  products,  animal  and  vegetable,  was  first  published  at 
Nuremberg  in  1719.  It  was  during  the  beneficent  rule  of 
GrovemorByk  Tulbagh,  from  1751-71,  that  considerable  collections 
of  zoological  specimens  were,  under  bis  auspices,  made  and  sent 
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to  Europe ;  and  the  immortal  Lumseus^  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
lenoYniy  makes  repeated  acknowledgment  of  Tnlbagfa  as  the 
contributor  of  the  South^African  material  at  his  disposal,  and 
names  the  finest  of  the  Cape  butterflies  after  that  excellent 
Governor.  Between  1772  and  the  close  of  the  century  came  the 
work  of  the  Swedish  naturalists,  C.  P.  Thunberg  and  A.  Sparrman, 
and  the  researches  of  the  Frenchman,  Levaillant  The  first  half 
of  the  present  century  witnessed  the  successive  labours  of  three 
eminent  men  of  science  whose  names  are  inseparably  associated  with 
South-African  natural  history,  vid, : — ^H.  Lichtenstein  (1803-06), 
W.  BurcheU  (1810-12),  and  Andrew  Smith  (1833-36).  The 
latter's  *  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa,'  published 
by  the  English  Govemment  in  l&i9,  is  a  worthy  monument  to 
the  man  who  organized  and  carried  out  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  fruitful  scientific  explorations  ever  undiertaken.  W.  G. 
Harris's  hunting  expedition  ensued  in  1836-38,  and  his  fine  folio, 
'  Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  South  Africa,'  published  in  1840,  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of 
the  country.  In  1838-45  very  extensive  researches  and  collections 
were  made  in  the  South-East  by  J.  A.  Wahlberg,  a  most  able  and 
energetic  Swedish  naturalist,  whose  materials  were  after  his 
untimely  death  exhaustively  worked  up  by  Sundevall,  Boheman, 
F&hneus,  and  others  among  his  scientific  compatriots.  F.  Erauss 
about  the  same  time  visited  the  Cape  and  Natal,  and  worked 
assiduously  at  the  invertebrate  marine  animals,  the  results  being 
published  by  him  at  Stuttgart  in  two  excellent  treatises  on  the 
Crustaceans  (1843)  and  Mollusks  (1848). 

Activity  in  every  direction  of  biological  research  has  been  one 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  current  half  of  our 
century,  and  South-African  animals  of  all  classes  have,  in 
common  with  those  of  the  world  at  large,  been  the  subjects  of 
very  numerous  memoirs  published  in  Europe  and  America ;  but 
as  mr  as  r^ards  complete  works  specially  devoted  to  the  South- 
African  fauna,  the  last  forty  years  have  not  been  by  any  means 
prolific  Birds  and  Insects  have  always  been  the  groups  most 
widely  collected  and  observed;  and  the  few  faunistic  works  (as 
distinguished  from  books  of  the  hunter  and  sportsman)  relating  to 
South  Africa,  published  since  1850,  have  treated  chiefly  of  those 
groups.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Layard's  *  Birds  of 
South  Africa^'  published  in  '1867,  the  second  edition  of  which, 
edited  by  Bowdler  Sharpe,  came  out  in  parts,  1875-84 ;  Holub's 
and  Von  PeJzeln's  *Beitrage  zur  Omithologie  Siid-Afrikas' 
(1882);  Boheman's  *Insecta  Cafifrarise'  (1848-55),  containing 
the  Coleoptera  only,  mth  subsequent  additions  by  F&hrseus 
(1872-77);     Stil's    *Hemiptera    Africana'    (1864-66),  dealing 
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with  all  the  Ethiopian  species;  Loew's  ^ Dipteren-Fauna  Sud- 
Afrikas '  (1860) ;  Peringuey's  *  Oontributioiis  to  the  South- Afiioan 
Coleopterous  Fauna'  (1885-92);  and  the  writer's  'Bhopalocera 
Afric8B  Australis'  (1862-65),  and  'South-African  Butterflies' 
(1887-89),  the  latter  with  the  collaboration  of  J.  H.  Bowker  * 

Although  no  separate  work  on  the  grand  mammalian  fauna  has 
seen  the  light  during  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  the 
papers  devoted  to  that  class  have  been  many,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  most  interesting  have  been  those  treating  of  the  past 
and  present  distribution  of  the  larger  species  throughout  South 
Africa.  Mr.  T.  E.  Buckley  published,  in  1876  and  1877,  two 
papers  on  this  subject,  founded  partly  on  personal  observation,  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  ;  and  Mr.  F. 
C.  Selous  contributed  to  the  same  serial  in  1881  two  valuable 
articles,  embodying  his  researches  of  many  years  in  the  interior. 
Quite  recently  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden,  in  *  Kloof  and  Karroo'  (1889), 
gave  an  excellent  rSsumS  of  this  matter,  treating  specially  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  where  his  own  experience  lay. 

With  this  too  brief  introduction,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
more  systematically  some  of  the  prominent  constituents  of  the 
South-African  fauna,  giving  special  attention  to  those  forms 
which  appear  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  extra-tropical 
area* 

Mammalia, 

Beginning  with  the  Mammals,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the 
scarcity  of  monkeys.  The  active  and  intelligent  little  Vervets 
(Gercopithecm  Ldlandii  and  C.  pygerythrus,  by  some  zoologists  held 
as  one  species)  inhabit  only  wooded  tracts,  chiefly  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country ;  they  belong  to  a  genus  numerously  repre- 
sented in  tropical  Africa,  but  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  south. 
The  only  other  monkey  is  the  well-known  Chacma  Baboon 
{Gynocefphalua  porcarius),  prevalent  throughout  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous tracts.  Always  known  as  a  robber  of  gardens,  this  power- 
ful species  has  of  late  acquired  the  pernicious  habit  of  slaughtering 
suckling  lambs  for  the  sake  of  the  milk  in  their  stomachs,  and  has 
ihus  become  as  much  the  recognised  foe  of  the  Cape  sheep- 
farmer  as  the  ''Kea"  ground-parrot  is  of  the  New  Zealand 
colonist.  This  baboon  extends  lar  into  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
Zambesi  valley  is  so  plentiful  as  to  be  a  positive  nuisance  to  the 
hunter. 

*  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  has  this  year  publiehed  a  very  useful  Catalogue  of  fhe 
Marine  SbeUB  of  South  Africa,*  with  figures  of  the  new,  and  prenouBly  nnfignred, 
species. 
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In  the  singiilar  group  of  Lemurs,  so  characteristic  of  Mada- 
gascar, there  are  two  genera  (PerodicHeus  and  Oalaao)  which  are 
confined  to  continental  Africa.  Two  species  of  Qcmgo  inhabit 
the  south ;  the  larger  one,  0.  Oamettii^  seems  to  be  very  scarce, 
but  has  been  found  in  Natal,  while  the  other,  O.  maholi,  is  well 
known  as  a  native  of  wooded  country  near  the  upper  Limpopo 
and  to  the  northward.  The  latter  is  an  engaging  little  creature, 
not  larger  than  a  rat,  with  the  softest  of  furs,  a  grand  bushy  tail, 
very  large  dark  brown  eyes,  and  round  erect  ears.  It  is  known 
by  the  names  of  "  nagt-apie  "  and  "  bush  baby,"  and  is  often  kept 
as  a  pet.  Quiet  and  sleepy  during  the  day,  this  diminutive  bein^ 
becomes  all  cdive  after  sunset,  leaping  and  springing  in  all 
directions,  and  aptlv  clinging  with  its  monkey-like  hands  and 
feet  wherever  it  alights. 

The  Bats  of  South  Africa,  like  those  of  many  other  countries, 
are,  in  consequence  of  their  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  habits,  far 
more  unfamiliar  than  the  other  mammals ;  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  various  new  species  await  discovery.  Of  the  twenty-two 
species  included  by  Dobson  in  his  British  Museum  '  Catalogue 
of  Chiroptera,'  published  in  1878,  five  appear  to  be  peculiar. 
Only  three  kinds  of  PteropodidsB,  or  fruit-eatmg  bats,  are  recorded, 
all  the  rest  belonging  to  the  insect-eating  families  of  smaller 
bats,  Bhinohphidas,  ^yctendsB,  VespeHiliomdsBy  and  EmbdUo- 
neuridas  ;  and  it  is  to  the  two  last  families  that  the  kinds  believed 
to  be  endemic  belong.  The  three  fruit-bats  have  a  wide  African 
distribution;  but  while  the  largest,  Epamophorua  Oambianus,  is 
confined  to  eastern  South  Africa,  and  apparently  is  not  numerous 
there,  and  Cynonycteris  straminea  is  recorded  from  Hondeklip 
Bay  (Namaqualand)  only,  C.  eollwris  is  common  throughout  the 
counlay.  The  last-named  bat,  though  without  the  "^and 
accommodation  "  afforded  by  the  pendulous  and  capacious  hps  of 
EpomophoruSy  manages  to  dispose  of  an  amount  of  fruit  quite 
amazing,  considering  its  small  size,  and  is  especially  partial  to 
ripe  loquats.  The  commonest  insectivorous  species  are  the  leaf- 
nosed  uhinohphus  Oapef/ms,  and  the  little  Vesperugo  mimUus  and 
Miniopterua  Sehreibersii.  A  strikingly  coloured  bat  is  the  rare 
NycHnomm  Africanm,  from  the  Transvaal,  whose  fur  is  bright 
oiange-chestnut  throughout. 

The  Insectivora  are  not  numerous,  including  only  a  solitary 
hedgehog,  three  shrews,  four  jumping  shrews,  and  four  golden 
moles;  but  there  is  much  peculiarity  among  them,  one  of  the 
shrewB,  Myoaorex  varius,  constituting  an  endemic  genus,  and  all 
the  species  of  jumping  shrews  (Mcusroscdides)  and  golden  moles 
(ChrytoMoris)  appearing  also  to  be  confined  to  South  Africa. 
The  long-snouted  jumping  shrews,  mounted  on  their  very  long. 
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thin  hind  legs,  are  most  comical-looking  little  creatnres ;  they 
extend  thronghont  A&icay  but  are  best  represented  south  of  the 
Equator.  The  golden  moles  are  a  very  distinct  family,  confined 
to  the  limits  just  mentioned,  and  stand  almost  alone  amcmg 
mammals  in  the  metallic  lustre  of  their  fur.  The  largest  spedes, 
C.  Trevelycmi,  inhabits  the  south-east  of  Cape  Colony,  and  its 
discovery  in  1874  was  due  to  the  Kafirs  near  King  William's 
Town  using  its  skin  for  a  tobacco-pouch. 

In  a  country  teeming  with  herbivorous  mammals  there  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  number  of  Camivora,  and  we  find  the  south,  no  less 
than  other  parts  of  Africa,  to  be  rich  in  predaceous  species,  large 
and  small.  That  most  beautifal  of  the  great  cats— the  tiger — ^so 
dominant  and  widely  ranging  in  Asia,  is  strangely  absent  from  a 
land  where  its  exceptional  powers  of  destruction  would  have 
found  the  amplest  field  for  exercise.  This  is  the  more  striking 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  congeners  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the 
cheetah,  and  the  caracal,  are  all  common  to  India  ana  Africa, 
and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tiger  is  of  a  development  more 
recent  than  the  age  when  Southern  Asia  and  Africa  were  so 
closely  connected  as  to  admit  of  the  spread  of  animal  life  from 
one  to  the  other. 

The  lion  and  the  leopard  at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  of 
South  Africa ;  but  while  the  latter  survives  in  many,  if  not  all, 
parts  of  the  Cape  Colony  where  suitable  retreats  are  available, 
one  must  go  far  afield  indeed  to  encounter  the  former.  The 
cheetah,  or  hunting-leopard,  seems  never  to  have  been  so  widely 
or  generally  distributed,  being  emphatically  a  denizen  of  the 
upland  plains,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  chase  of  antelopes. 
£(oth  the  caracal  (** red  lynx")  and  the  serval  ("tiger-cat")  are 
species  of  middle  stature,  and  prev  on  small  mammals  and  birds ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  witn  the  ordinary  wild  or  KafiBr  cat 
(Felis  Caffra),  which  has  a  very  extended  African  range.  It  may 
here  be  noted  that  a  very  curious  local  race  of  the  leopard,  and  a 
still  more  remarkable  one  of  the  cheetah,  have  occurred,  and  may 
perhaps  still  survive  in  South  Africa.  The  former  (of  which  three 
examples  have  been  recorded)  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Koonap  Eiver,  in  the  Fort  Beaufort  District  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  is  distinguished  by  a  multitude  of  very  small  black  spots, 
in  parts  densely  packed,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ordinary  large 
"rose"  or  ring  spots,  except  in  a  few  places;  it  looks  like  a 
variation  in  the  direction  of  the  well-known  wholly  black  form 
which  occurs  not  uncommonly  in  South  India.  The  peculiar  race 
of  the  cheetah  is  even  more  pronounced;  in  this  case  all  the 
ordinary  black  spots  and  face  stripes  are  replaced  by  dull-tawny 
ones,  and  the  fur  is  so  dense  that  the  name  of  Fdis  lanea,  or 
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woolly  cheetah^  has  been  bestowed  on  the  yariety.  For  many 
years  an  adult  specimen,  from  Nel's  Poort,  in  the  JBeaufort  West 
District  of  Cape  Colony,  had  been  preserved  in  the  South- 
African  Museum,  and  in  1877  a  living  example  from  the  same 
locality  was  obtained  for  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens  in 
London ;  while  since  then  three  skms  have  been  discovered  in 
ijEirm-houses  in  the  same  very  limited  area.  In  both  these  cases 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  variety  existed,  and  apparently 
perpetuated  itself^  although  surrounded  by  individuals  of  the 
normal  type.  It  is  curious  that,  in  1882,  the  skin  of  a  pale, 
sandy-coloured  variation  of  the  leopard  (F.  pardus\  from 
Hatabele-land,  was  brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  tSunther,  who 
pointed  out  its  resemblance  to  the  above-noted  race  of  cheetah. 

The  two  hyaenas  of  the  South,  JZ*.  hnmnea  and  JZ*.  crocata, 
formerly  abounded ;  but  since  strychnine  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
fire-arms  in  destroying  wild  animals  noxious  to  the  sheep-farmer, 
they  are  both  very  fast  disappearing  from  all  settled  districts,  and 
the  endemic  brown  species  (which  appears  to  have  had  originally 
a  very  restricted  distribution  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
spotted  one)  has  become  extremely  rare.  A  very  singulcur  little 
carnivore,  resembling  a  small  striped  hyaena,  is  the  **  aard-wolf  '* 
{Proteles  eristatus),  constituting  not  only  a  genus  but  a  family 
wholly  peculiar  to  South  Africa.*  This  animal  has  the  evil 
reputation  of  killing  young  lambs  and  poultry,  but  its  dentition  is 
so  very  weak  and  defective  that  this  is  probably  a  charge  but 
little  substantiated,  especially  as  the  stomachs  of  specimens 
examined  have  been  found  to  contain  mainly  insect  food.  It 
appears,  moreover,  from  experiments  with  captive  individuals 
that  the  aard-wolf  has  no  disposition  to  attack  living  vertebrate 
animals. 

The  dog  family  includes  two  notable  South-African  genera, 
vid.,  Lyceum,  the  **  hunting-dog,"  and  Otocyon,  a  relation  of  the 
fennecs  or  large-eared  foxes.  The  hunting-dog  is  in  some 
respects  allied  to  the  hysenas,  but  runs  down  living  prey  with  the 
utmost  pertinacity  and  ferocity — usually  in  packs,  out  also  singly 
in  the  case  of  weak  or  wounded  animals.  Very  different  from 
Lyceum  pictua  is  the  little  Otocyon  megalotis,  which  closely 
resembles  the  fennecs,  but  has  the  extraordinary  number  of 
forty-six  or  forty-eight  teeth — four  to  six  more  than  any  other 
member  of  the  family,  the  excess  being  in  the  molars,  of  which 
there  are  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw  three  or  four,  and  in  the 
lower  jaw  four.    Such  a  liberal  allowance  of  molars  is  given  to  no 


•  Since  writing  the  above  statement,  I  have  found  a  record  of  the  occurrence  of 
ProUUs  in  AngoU,  and  even  as  far  to  the  north-east  as  Somali-land  (1891). 
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other  living  heterodont  mammal;  but  Otocyon  seems  by  no 
means  more  inclined  to  use  its  teeth  on  this  account;  specimens 
in  captivity  being  specially  gentle  and  affectionate. 

The  Viverrine  camivora — ^genets,  ichneumons,  &c. — are  well 
represented,  nine  species  being  known,  belonging  to  five  different 
genera ;  of  these,  tnree  genera — Helogale^  C7y wic^w,  and  Byzasna — 
and  six  of  the  species  are  endemic.  Though  small  in  stature, 
these  creatures,  like  the  weasel  tribe^  are  mostly  very  ferocious 
and  bloodthirsty,  and  hunt  down  every  living  thing  that  they  can 
master.  The  two  black-spotted  genets  {Oenetta  fdina  and 
G,  tiffrina),  known  as  "  musk-cats,"  and  the  various  ichneumons 
of  the  genera  Herpestes  and  Helogale,  are  all  of  the  worst  temper 
in  captivity ;  but  the  pretty  little  "  mier-kat "  (Ryzssna  svrieata), 
is  exceptionally  good-natured  and  intelligent,  and  makes  a  charm- 
ing ]pet.  This  small  beast  seems  possessed  by  insatiable  curiosity, 
and  IS  perpetually  on  the  search  for  insect  prey,  using  its  long 
claws  with  much  energy  in  scraping  up  the  soil,  and  then  sitting 
up  erect  on  its  haunches,  and  looking  eagerly  round  in  all 
directions.  It  is  also  blessed  with  the  most  remarkable  self- 
composure  and  sang-froid,  and  it  is  amazing  to  see  it  coolly  poke 
its  long  sensitive  nose  into  the  very  face  of  a  cat  or  dog  ten  times 
its  size  1 

Two  kinds  of  otters  inhabit  the  country.  The  widely-distri- 
buted species,  whose  skins  are  so  largely  utilized  for  kaross3s,  is 
the  so-called  nailless  otter  (Lutra  Capensis),  which  has  blunt  or 
partly  rudimentary  claws ;  it  extends  to  Mozambique,  and  perhaps 
also  to  West  Africa.  The  second  species,  L.  macmicoUis,  seems  to 
be  confined  to  Natal  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  Other  Musididm 
are  the  badger-like  ratel,  distinguished  as  a  plunderer  of  wild 
bees'  nests ;  the  zorilla,  or  African  skunk,  not  distantly  related  to 
the  pole-cats,  a  very  handsome,  but  most  malodorous  little  beast ; 
and  a  very  unique  weasel,  the  Mustela  albmucha  of  Graj,  which 
in  its  extraordinary  black-and-white  livery  appears  to  be  imitative 
of  the  zorilla,  and  has  been  made  by  Mr.  0.  Thomas  the  type  of 
an  endemic  genus,  Poecilogdle. 

The  only  seal  which  can  now  be  regarded  as  native  to  South 
African  shores  is  one  of  the  **  fur-seals  or  "  sea-bears  "  (Otariidse), 
distinguished  by  their  small  external  ears,  and  by  hind  limbs 
sufiSciently  developed  to  admit  of  freer  motion  on  land  than  is 
possible  to  the  true  seals  (Phoeidss).  This  species  (Otaria  pusiUa) 
is  still  numerous  along  the  coast,  specimens  occasionally  even 
entering  the  docks  in  Table  Bay.  Bobben  Island  and  Seal  Cape 
owe  their  names  to  this  animal,  whose  skins  and  oil  yield  a  con- 
siderable annual  return  among  the  colonial  products.  Of  the  two 
true  antarctic  seals  which  have  been  met  with  on  the  Cape  coast, 
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one  18  Ogmorhinus  leptonyXy  called  the  ^'sea-leopard/*  with  a 
most  formidable  series  of  acute  tricuspid  teeth ;  and  the  other 
MacrorhifMs  leoninuSf  the  **  sea-elephant/'  hugest  of  all  seals,  but 
with  a  dentition  extraordinarily  feeble. 

Next  to  the  Ungulate  aniTnals  the  Bodentia  are  most  nume- 
rously represented,  among  South- African  mammals;  thirty- two 
species  are  known,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  good  many 
small  ones  remain  to  be  discovered.  The  list  comprises  three 
squirrels,  two  dormice,  seventeen  mice,  three  mole-rats,  the 
jumping  hare,  a  ^rcupine,  three  true  hares,  and  two  Octodontinss. 
Two  of  the  sijuirrels  belong  to  the  curious  burrowing  genus, 
Xents,  which  is  confined  to  Africa,  and  are  notable  for  their 
coarse  scanty  hair,  bottle-brush  tails,  and  rudimentary  external 
ears.  Thero  are  three  peculiar  g^iera  among  the  mice— 
MysiromyBj  Basymys,  and  DendramySy — and  one  (Petromys)  among 
the  OctodontinsB.  The  mole-rats — Bathuergus  marilimus  {"  sand- 
mole'^  and  two  kinds  of  GeorycAws  ("blefr-mole'*)— are  curious 
animals,  with  long  exposed  incisor  teeth,  powerful  claws  for 
burrowing,  and  exceedingly  small  eyes.  Their  fur  is  remarkably 
soft  and  dense,  and  would  doubtless  be  valuable  commercially  if 
collected  in  sufficient  quantity ;  this  would  be  a  set-off  against 
their  ravages  among  cultivated  bulbs  and  tubers,  and  the  very 
awkward  traps  for  horsemen  made  by  their  deep  burrows. 
BathyerguSf  by  much  the  larger  of  the  two  forms,  is  confined  to 
the  Cape.  The  '' jumping  hare"  (Pedetes  Gaffer)  is  the  giant  of 
the  jerboa  tribe,  looking  not  unlike  one  of  the  small  kangaroos ; 
it  has  a  wide  range  south  of  the  equator,  and  its  nocturnal 
depredations  among  the  crops  are  said  to  be  considerable. 
Another  nightly  prowler  of  vegetarian  tastes  is  the  porcupine, 
separated  by  reters  (as  Hystrix  Afncm-australis)  from  the 
common  species  of  Europe  and  North  and  West  Africa  on  account 
of  some  important  differences  in  the  formation  of  the  skull. 
This  animal  is  generally  distributed  in  South  Africa,  and  is  found 
as  far  north  as  Tette  and  Querimba.  The  hares  are  known  as  the 
common  or  **  vlakte "  (Lejnia  Gapen»is\  the  "  rock  "  {L.  cram- 
eaudatus)^  and  the  '^  rheebok "  (L.  saxatilia),  of  which  the  latter 
is  much  the  largest  and  extends  to  the  Zambesi. 

It  is  in  the  great  Order  TJngvlata^  embracing  all  the  ruminant  and 
pachyderm  mammals,  that  the  African  fauna  is  most  conspicuous ; 
and  here  South  Africa  can  boast  the  grand  array  of  an  elephant, 
two  kinds  of  rhinoceros,  a  hippopotamus,  two  remarkable  forms  of 
swine,  two  species  of  hyrax,  three  zebras,  the  giraffe,  a  buffalo,  and 
no  fewer  than  thirty-one  antelopes. 

The  hippopotamus  has  long  ceased  to  inhabit  the  rivers  of  the 
Cape,  where  it  was  once  so  aoundant.    A  specimen  in  the  South 
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A&ican  Museum  was  one  of  three  that,  up  to  the  year  1856,  still 
survived  near  the  mouth  of  liie  Berg  Biver,  about  ninety  miles 
north  of  Cape  Town.  In  September  of  that  year  this  example 
was  found  dead  on  the  river  bank;  he  had  a  bullet-wound  in 
the  throat,  which  was  apparently  the  cause  of  death,  and  bore 
many  scars  of  recent  wounds,  apparently  inflicted  by  his  com- 

Snions.  The  skin  of  one  of  his  two  survivors  was  sent  to  the 
useum  as  late  as  1874,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  third  and  last.  In  the  lower  waters  of  the  Orange 
Biver  this  animal  is  still  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  the  rivers  on 
the  eastern  side  north  of  Natal ;  and  its  general  distribution  in 
tropical  African  rivers  will,  now  that  its  ivory  is  not  as  much  in 
request  by  the  dentist,  doubtless  ensure  it  against  the  extermina- 
tion which  threatens  almost  every  large  wild  mammal  in  these 
days. 

Neither  of  the  two  South-African  pigs  is  peculiar,  the 
commoner  of  them,  Potamochcerm  Africanus  ("  boschvaark "), 
being  recorded  from  the  Zambesi  and  DamanJand,  and  the 
wart-hog,  Phaaochoerus  MihiopicuSy  extending  throughout  tropical 
Africa.  The  latter  species  is  remarkable  for  the  singular  h)b€MB 
that  project  on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  for  the  enormous  size 
of  its  curved  upper  tusks.  It  appears  to  have  formerly  inhabited 
the  eastern  side  of  Cape  Colony,  but  is  now  not  to  be  met  with 
south  of  Zululand. 

Among  the  ruminaats,  the  first  place  is  held  by  the  mag- 
nificent giraffe,  whose  many  peculiarities  of  structure  make  it 
the  representative  of  a  distinct  family,  which,  though  now  con- 
taining only  a  single  species  confined  to  Africa,  included  in 
pliocene  times  a  ^ood  many  huge  forms,  chiefly  Asiatic.  It  is 
still  doubtful  whether  this  more  than  Saul  among  ruminants  ever 
extended  to  the  south  of  the  Orange  Biver,  but  it  was  unquestion- 
ablv  a  native  of  the  country  just  to  the  north  of  that  stream,  and 
still  frequents  Bechuanaland  and  the  desert  country  westward 
of  it. 

The  known  antelopes  of  Africa  now  number  about  ninety. 
South  Africa  possesses  thirty-one  species,  belonging  to  fourteen 
genera;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  while  one  of  these  genera, 
PeUa  (containing  the  "  vaal  rheebok "  only),  is  peculiar  to  the 
country,  only  two  Ethiopian  genera — Neotragus  and  Addax — ^are 
without  South-African  representatives.  Looking  through  the 
long  series  of  these  beautiful  animals,  no  one  can  help  being 
struck  with  admiration  at  their  number  and  variety — m)m  the 
massive  eland,  six  feet  at  the  withers,  to  the  diminutive  blue- 
buck,  not  bigger  than  a  rabbit,  there  is  an  array  of  interesting 
forms — conspicuous  among  which  stand  out  the  princely  koodoo, 
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chief  of  bush-backsy  and  its  smaller  but  more  variegated  ally  the 
rare  inyala,  the  ^land  sable  and  roan  antelopes,  the  painted 
gemsboK,  the  stately  water-buck,  the  fantastic  gnoos,  brown  and 
brindled,  the  elegant  pallah,  and  the  quaint  r^  hi^beest  and 
bloom-glossed  sassayby.  A  host  of  the  smaller  species— the  pied 
b^itebok  and  blesbok ;  the  graceful  springbok,  sole  gazelle  of  the 
South;  the  two  reed-bucks^  the  bush-buck,  duyker,  steenbok, 
grysbok,  ourebi,  and  klipspringer,  join  with  the  rest  to  form  an 
unrivalled  assemblage. 

Besides  the  vaal  rheebok,  mentioned  above,  as  constituting  the 
endemic  genus  Petea,  there  are  six  species  of  antelopes  which 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  vid.:  the  bontebok 
(Aleelaph/us  pygargus),  now  surviving  only  on  certain  farms  near 
Cape  Agnlhas ;  the  blesbok  {A,  dOnfrona)^  very  closely  allied  to  the 
bontebok,  but  apparently  always  more  northern  in  its  range,  and 
formerly  in  immense  numbers  both  in  the  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal ;  the  brown  or  white-tailed  gnoo  (Gonnocheies  gnu),  with 
much  the  same  distribution  as  the  blesbok,  and  now  become 
extremely  rare  both  in  the  north  of  Cape  Colony  and  in  the  Free 
State;  the  "roode  rheebok"  (Ceryicapra  redtmcus),  still  reported 
to  be  not  uncommon  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  midland  and 
eastern  districts  of  the  Cape ;  and  the  beautiful  little  red-buck  of 
Natal  {Gephalophus  NaUdensis),  and  its  dwarf  congener  the  blue- 
buck  {G.pygmaBU8)y  both  conJSned  to  wooded  tracts.  Until  this 
year,  that  large  and  very  handsome  bush-buck  the  Inyala 
{Tra^elaphu8  Angasii)  was  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  coast 
country  between  St.  Lucia  and  Delagoa  Bays ;  but  Dr.  Sclater  has 
submitted  to  the  Zoological  Society  a  skm  of  it  brought  by  Mr. 
A.  Sharpe  from  near  the  Murchison  cataracts  on  the  Shire  Kiver, 
Nyassa-fand.  It  should  be  noted  that  three  of  the  more  striking 
of  the  South-African  genera — Oreas  (the  eland),  Gonnoehetes  (the 
gnoos),  and  Gervicapra  (the  reed-bucks) — appear  to  be  confined  to 
Africa  south  of  the  equator ;  as  well  as  four  species  belonging  to 
more  widely  spread  genera,  vid, :  the  springbok  (OazeUa  eueh&re), 
the  steenbok  (Nanotragtis  tragtUm),  the  ourebi  (N.  scoparia),  and 
the  dnyker  (Gephalophus  Grimnda). 

There  is  no  more  formidable  bovine  in  existence  than  the  Cape 
buffalo  (Bos  Gaffer) ;  though  in  stature  and  stretch  of  horns  less 
than  some  of  its  Asiatic  cousins,  its  muscular  development  and 
massive  homy  front,  backed  by  a  temper  of  sullen  ferocity,  render 
it  an  antagonist  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  hunting  literature 
teems  with  the  accidents  and  hairbreadth  escapes  incident  on 
encounters  with  this  dangerous  beast.  For  many  years  the 
destruction  of  the  buffalo  in  Cape  Colony  has  been  prohibited 
without  express  licence  from  the  Government,  and  the  animal 
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sumves  in  some  number  in  the  forest  districts  of  Plettenber^ 
Bay  and  Fisb  Biver.  An  interesting  point  in  connection  with 
this  species  is  that,  although  in  Eastern  Africa  it  appears  to 
extena  unchanged  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  it  is 
replaced  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  the  centre  and 
west  of  the  continent,  by  smaller  races  (known  as  B.  tequinociialis, 
centralia,  and  pumilm)  with  shorter  and  thinner  horns.  Smaller 
size  in  the  Tropical  portions  of  the  African  range  of  the  samo 
species,  or  of  closely-allied  representative  species,  would  not  be 
anticipated  as  probable;  but  the  bush-buck  (Tiragelaphtis  st/lvaiicus) 

i)resents  a  second  instance  of  this  among  mammals,  and  I  have 
bund  as  many  as  nine  other  cases  noted  among  birds,  one  in 
amphibians,  and  seven  in  butterflies. 

The  equine  animals  include  two  of  the  most  beautifully  marked 
of  all  mammals,  the  mountain  and  Burcheirs  zebras.  These  two 
species  are  of  wide  distribution  in  Central  and  Eastern  Africa ; 
but^  while  it  does  not  appear  that  Eqtms  Bv/rchdlii  ever  extended 
south  of  the  Orange  River,  E.  zebray  on  the  contrary,  was  pre- 
valent throughout  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  thanks  to  its  attachment  to  elevated  places,  it  still  survives  in 
many  different  quarters.  Quite  recently  (in  July,  1892),  Mr.  S. 
D.  Bairstow  saw  a  herd  of  about  twenty  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town  of  Cradock  in  the  north-east  of  the  Colony.  The  third 
species,  E.  quagga — formerly  so  numerous  on  the  karroo  plains — 
has  unhappuy  become  extinct.  Without  the  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion of  its  allies,  it  was  of  high  interest,  both  as  a  link  between 
them  and  the  wild  asses  of  North-East  Africa,  and  as  an  endemic 
species  of  South  Africa  proper,  not  ranging  beyond  the  Vaal 
!Biver.  Moreover,  it  was  a  tine  strong  animal,  more  horse-like 
than  its  striped  congeners,  and,  from  the  little  evidence  obtainable, 
more  amenable  to  domestication.  Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden  (^  Kloof  and 
£arroo,'  p.  393)  is  disposed  to  date  the  quagga's  extinction  in  Cape 
Colony  as  between  1860  and  1865,  but  notes  that  it  survived  in 
the  Orange  Free  State  until  more  recent  years. 

The  two  African  rhinoceroses  are  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  canine  and  incisor  teeth,  and  the  want  of  those  strong  folds  in 
the  skin  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  Asiatic  species.  jB.  bieamis, 
the  common  or  "  black  "  two-homed  kind,  with  a  prehensile  upper 
lip,  is  prevalent  all  through  the  continent,  and  formerly  extended 
to  the  extreme  south,  it  occasionally  possesses  a  small  third 
horn.  Gordon  Cumming  mentions  having  shot  one  with  this 
additional  horn,  and  I  recently  saw  a  specimen  exhibiting  this 
variation  in  the  British  Museum.  The  so-called  "white"  or 
square-nosed  rhinoceros  (jB.  aimm)  is  of  more  interest,  and  calls 
for  a  few  remarks.    In  the  first  place,  it  may  almost  be  regarded 
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as  specially  South- African,  as  it  was  discovered  by  Burchell  ^in 
the  year  1812)  about  Latakoo,  and  is  unknown  north  of  tne 
Zambesi;  and  secondly,  it  is  the  largest  of  all  existing  land 
mammals,  except  the  elephant,  and  is  now  on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  if  not  alreadv  a  creature  of  the  past.  Less  than  sixty 
years  ago  it  must  have  been  still  very  numerous  in  the  southern 
part  of  its  limited  ran^e,  for  Harris,  writing  of  the  **  hosts "  of 
rhinoceroses  seen  by  him  near  the  Limpopo  in  1837,  observes : — 
"  On  our  way  from  the  waggons  to  a  hill  not  half  a  mile  distant 
we  counted  no  less  than  twenty-two  of  the  white  species  of 
rhinoceros,  and  were  compelled  in  self-defence  to  slaughter 
four."  *  Even  twenty  years  ago,  Selous  tells  us,  the  animal  was 
fairly  plentiful  in  the  western  half  of  tropical  South  Africa,  and 
up  to  1874  he  found  them  so  on  the  River  Chobe  ;  but  in  1877 
he  saw  the  spoor  of  two  only  in  the  same  district,  and  in  1879  no 
spoor  at  all.  More  to  the  eastward,  however,  he  found  a  good 
many,  as  late  as  1880,  in  northern  Mashonaland  and  near  the 
Sabi  Biver,  and  in  1883  he  shot  a  pair  in  southern  Mashonalaud, 
and  preserved  the  skull  and  skin  of  the  head  of  the  male  for  the 
South-African  Museum.  As  this  excellent  authority  is  most 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  -S.  simus,  if  not  absolutely  extinct, 
survives  in  a  very  few  individuals  only,  we  may  be  thankful  that 
a  mounted  specimen  of  the  adult  exists  in  the  Leyden  Museum. 
A  very  characteristic  feature  of  this  huge  rhinoceros  is  the  length 
of  the  front  horn,  the  female  having  a  thinner  but  longer  horn 
than  the  male.  This  superior  length  in  the  female  may  be 
associated  with  the  fact — first  recorded  by  Gordon  Cummiug, 
and  since  confirmed  by  Selous  and  other  hunters — that  when  a 
young  calf  accompanies  its  mother,  whether  in  walking,  trotting, 
ur  galloping,  it  keeps  always  close  in  front  of  her,  and  is  guided 
exactly  by  the  mother  holding  the  point  of  her  horn  upon  its 
back.  A  good  illustration  of  this  maternal  directing  care  is 
given  in  vol.  ii.  of  Cumming's  *  Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life  in 
South  Africa '  (1850).    The  longest  horn  seen  by  Selous  measured 


^  Harris  writes  not  only  grsphioaUy,  but  in  the  main  accurately,  of  the  animals 
he  met  with,  and  thus  it  is  the  more  astounding  to  find  the  following  extraordinary 
Btatement  on  the  same  page  (183)  of  his  *Wild  Sports  of  Southern  Africa' 
(5th  edition,  1852),  from  vrnlSi  I  have  quoted  the  above : — **  In  remoTing  the  horn  " 
[of  a  rhinoceros,  but  of  which  species  is  not  noted]  **  with  an  axe,  Vie  brain  was 
diaeoveredt  seated  in  a  cavity  below  %  ai  the  wry  extremity  of  the  enouf*  [1 1] — *<  a 
phenamenon  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  its  want  of  intelligence  apd 
piggish  obstinacy,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary  acuteness  of  smeU  with  which  it 
is  endowed."  As  the  deliberate  statement  of  a  hunter-naturalist  of  great  experience, 
thia  amazing  blunder  is  probably  unequaUed  in  the  entire  range  of  zoological 
literature,  and  one  can  only  marvel  what  it  could  have  been  in  poor  rhino's  nose 
that  was  ao  libellously  declared  to  be  his  brain ! 
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4^  feet,  but  one  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  is  recorded 
as  three  inches  longer,  "  very  slender  and  nearly  straight"  In 
the  South-African  Sluseum  there  are  two  knobbed  sticks  made 
from  horns  of  this  species,  one  of  4  feet  4  inches  and  the  other 
of  3  feet  10  inches. 

Few  animals  are  more  familiar  to  the  Oape  colonist  than  the 
curious  little  "dassie,"  or  rock-rabbit  (Hyrax  Gapensis),  which 
is  so  numerous  and  widely-spread  a  denizen  of  elevated  rocky 
situations  from  Table  Mountain  to  Natal.  So  anomalous  in 
structure  are  this  animal  and  its  congeners  (all  continental- 
African,  except  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  &.  Syriaca),  that  it  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  of  zoological  problems  to  make  out  their 
true  affinities  and  position  among  mammals.  The  general  vague 
resemblance  to  a  rabbit  is  due  merely  to  size  and  colouring,  and 
to  the  prominence  of  the  incisor  teeth;  for  the  dentition  and 
the  formation  of  the  hind  feet  are  actually  very  close  to  those  of 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  brain  is  also  of  an  Ungulate  type,  while 
other  portions  of  the  internal  anatomy  are  altogether  peculiar. 
Accordingly  the  genus  has  been  advanced  by  modem  naturalists 
to  the  rank  of  a  sub-order,  or  even  order,  JSyracoidea.  One  of  the 
most  singular  modifications  in  the  dassies  is  that  of  the  padded 
and  deeply-cleft  soles  of  the  feet,  enabling  the  animal  not  only  to 
ascend  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  but  also  to  adhere  with  much 
tenacity  to  such  surfaces.  This  peculiar  structure  is  more  developed 
in  those  species  of  Hyrax  that  irequent  trees,  such  as  H,  arhoreusy  a 
species  found  from  the  eastern  part  of  Cape  Colony  as  far  north 
as  Mombasa.  J7.  Capensis,  which  was  the  first  species  scientificallv 
described,  is  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  unless  M.  Scioanus  of  South 
Abyssinia  is  identical  with  it. 

The  African  and  Indian  elephants  are  the  sole  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  once  numerous  tribe  of  Froboscidea  occupying 
both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  the  African  one  has  by  some 
authors,  on  account  of  various  marked  di£ferences,  been  separated 
generically  as  Loxodon  Africanvs.  South  of  the  Sahara  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  hmit  to  the  range  of  this  giant  beast^ 
except  the  sea-coast  itself.  The  early  settlers,  as  above  men- 
tioned, met  with  troops  of  elephants  in  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  teeth  of  the  animal  are  often  exhumed 
from  superficial  deposits  in  that  quarter.  The  latest  of  these,  a 
small  molar,  was  found  the  other  day  (July,  1892)  quite  close 
to  Cape  Town,  under  an  accumulation  of  blown  sand  on  the 
flats.  Elephants,  under  protection  by  the  Government,  still 
survive  in  the  wild  state  in  the  Cape  Colony,  but  only  in 
the  coast-line  forests  of  Knysna  and  rlettenburg  Bay,  and  in 
the  Addo  Bush,  not  far  from  Fort  Elizabeth.    The  incessant 
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massacre  of  an  animal  that  breeds  so  slowly  could  not  go  on 
as  it  has  done  for  the  last  hundred  years  without  the  inevitable 
result  of  extermination;  and  indeed,  apart  from  the  preserved 
herds  just  mentioned,  it  is  only  in  some  very  out-of-the-wav 
tracts  that  wild  elephants  in  any  number  ^can  be  met  with  south 
of  the  Zambesi. 

The  last  of  the  South-African  mammals  to  be  noted  are  those 
singular  Edentata  the  "aardvaark"  {Orycieropus  Capensis)  and 
the  scaly  ant-eater  (Manis  Temminckii).  These  widely-different 
animals  are  alike  in  being  specially  modified  for  feeding  on  the 
termites  or  white  ants,  and  lor  breaking  open  the  hard  nests  of 
those  insects.  The  long  snout  and  ears,  heavy  slightly  bristly 
body,  and  strong  hoof-like  nails  of  Orycteropus  fully  account  for 
its  local  name.  It  sleeps  by  day  in  the  burrows  which  it  ex- 
cavates, and  so  is  rarely  seen ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
notwithstcmdiug  a  good  deal  of  persecution  for  the  sake  of  its 
flesh  and  skin,  this  bulky  and  muscular  beast  is  still  fairly 
numerous,  and  likely  to  remain  so  in  most  parts  of  the  Colony. 
Unlike  the  manis,  the  aardvaark  possess  a  few  small  teeth  at  the 
back,  and  Mr.  O.  Thomas  has  lately  discovered  that  some  of  these 
teeth  are  preceded  by  a  milk-dentition, — a  character  distinguishing 
the  animal  from  all  other  edentates  except  a  genus  of  armadillos 
(TcUima).  The  northward  limit  of  0.  Capensis  is  not  clearly 
ascertained,  but  it  is  reputed  to  be  found  both  in  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  The  only  other  species,  0.  asthiopicus — which  is 
a  very  close  ally — inhabits  N.E.  Africa  (Kordofan  and  Upper 
Nubia),  and  also,  it  would  appear,  Senegal  in  the  north-west ;  but 
where  one  form  first  replaces  the  other  has  not  yet  been 
made  out. 

The  scaly  ant-eaters,  also  known  as  pangolins,  are  confined  to 
Africa  and  Southern  Asia :  and  of  the  five  African  species  only 
one,  M.  Temminckiiy  extends  to  the  south.  All  these  animals  look 
more  like  reptiles  than  mammals,  with  their  long  bodies  and  tails, 
short  legs,  narrow  heads,  and  extraordinary  armour  of  large  over- 
lapping scales;  some  are  arboreal,  climbing  readily  with  the  aid 
of  their  strong  claws,  long  tails,  and  the  projecting  points  of 
the  scales.  When  rolled  into  a  ball,  with  the  scales  thrown  into 
a  half-erect  position,  one  of  these  animals  is  safer  than  a  hedge- 
hog from  ordinary  assailants;  but  the  South- African  species 
appears  to  have  been  much  reduced  in  numbers  by  a  superstitious 
native  custom  of  burning  it  in  the  kraals  to  bring  fecundity  to 
cattle.  The  few  specimens  which  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Museum  have  mostly  come  from  the  north-east  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  but  the  species  is  known  to  occur 
throughout  East  Africa  as  far  north  as  KordofaiL 

f2 
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Birds. 

Birds  are  beings  of  such  bright  animatioD,  grace  of  movement^ 
and  wealth  of  colouring; — many  of  them  exhibit  such  winning 
intelligence,  such  melodious  song,  and  such  wonderful  skill  in 
nest-buildingy  that  the^  are  certainly  the  most  attractive  of 
vertebrate  animals.  It  is  thus  no  wonder  that  they  have  every- 
where received  the  special  attention  of  field  observers  and  of 
zoologists,  and  are,  as  a  class,  probably  more  completely  known 
than  any  other,  notwithstanding  that  the  difficmties  of  their 
classification  remain  exceptionally  great,  and  are  far  from  a  satis- 
factory solution.  In  South  Africa  the  bird-fauna  has  been  assidu- 
ously collected  and  recorded,  and  we  possess  a  very  fair  know- 
ledge of  its  extent,  character,  and  distribution  over  the  country. 
The  occurrence  of  close  upon  seven  hundred  species  has  been 
observed  in  this  extra-tropical  tract,  but  from  this  number  should 
properly  be  excluded  some  twenty  kinds  of  albatrosses,  petrels, 
and  allied  birds,  which  are  strictly  oceanic  denizens  of  a  more 
southern  belt,  only  approaching  or  at  seasons  frequenting  the 
coast,  without  ever  nesting  on  any  part  of  it. 

The  Passerine  birds  are  everywhere  far  in  excess  of  any  other 
order,  and  their  ranks  in  South  AMca  fall  short  only  by  about 
sixty  species  from  eaualling  all  the  other  orders  of  native  birds 
combined.  It  is  in  this  very  numerous  and  most  highly  organised 
order  that  eight  of  the  nine  genera  and  one  hundred  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  species  peculiar  to  South  Africa  are 
included,  and  the  eleven  other  genera  represented  in  South  Africa 
that  are  not  known  to  occur  north  of  the  equator  are  also  all 
passerine.  The  most  prevalent  families  are  those  of  the  thrushes, 
warblei-s,  and  chats  (49  species),  weavers  (46),  babblers  (37),  fly- 
catchers and  larks  (22  each),  pipits  and  wagtails  (19),  shriKes  (18), 
and  swallows  and  sun-birds  (16  each) ;  while  the  least  numerous 
are  the  crows  and  caterpillar-catchers  (3  each),  and  the  orioles 
and  drongo-shrikes  (2  each). 

Sustained  melodious  song,  the  crown  of  the  higher  bird  life, 
does  not  attain  to  its  highest  development  among  the  Sooth- 
African  Passeres,  but  the  "  wood-notes  wild "  of  many  of  them 
are  yet  of  exquisite  freshness  and  sweetness,  as  any  one  will 
testify  who  has  heard  the  Capje  canaries,  yellow  bullfinches,  ferru- 
ginous lark,  short-tailed  pipit,  and  chat-thrush  or  robin.  The 
hooded  chat,  or  **  schaap-wachter,"  has  quite  a  repertory  of  songs 
and  recitations,  which  ne  "  adapts "  from  other  oirds',  and  even 
from  mammals'  utterances;  and  in  this  habit  he  is  to  some 
extent   followed    by  the  handsome    "bakbakiri"  wood-shrike, 
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whose  loud  clear  voice  is  ever  cheerful  and  inspiriting,  his 
challenge  generaUy  evoking  varied  response  from  his  fellows. 

The  male  sun-birds  (NeetariniicUe),  commonly  known  to  the 
Colonists  as  '' sugar-birds/'  certainly  excel  in  point  of  beauty, 
their  slender  forms  being  set  off  by  metallic  colouring  almost 
rivalling  that  of  humming-birds,  and  according  well  with  the 
rich  hues  of  the  flowers,  from  which  they  obtain  their  chief  supply 
of  insect  food.  Several  of  them  have  a  very  sweet,  short  song. 
The  peculiar  South- African  genera  and  species  are  the  lovely 
orange-breast  (Anthobaphes  violaeea),  common  in  rocky  localities, 
and  the  two  Kinds  of  PromeropSf  which  are  of  unusually  plain 
tints  in  both  sexes,  but  conspicuous  by  their  larger  size  and 
extremely  long  tail  feathers. 

The  natire  fly-catchers  (Mu8(dcapidae)  exhibit  the  greatest 
speciality,  there  being  three  enoemic  genera — Poganocichla, 
IdopUlttSy  and  Stenostira — each  represented  by  a  single  species 
only.  All  three  are  small  birds  of  retiring  habits,  but  Stenostira 
sciia  is  a  tiny  creature  only  4j^  inches  long,  numerous  among  the 
river-bed  *^  mimosas "  (Acacia  horrida)  in  the  karroo  districts  of 
the  Cape,  with  a  delicate  plumage  of  black,  gray,  and  rosy-white. 
The  seven  other  endemic  species  belong  to  the  genera  Chloropetay 
AbeofMX,  Smithomis,  Batis,  and  Trochoeercus. 

The  shrikes  (LaniidsBt)  are  mostly  pugnacious  and  self-assertion; 
birds,  and  one  of  their  most  prominent  representatives  is  the 
**  fiskal "  (Lamm  collaris)^  well  known  to  all  colonists  as  the 
audacious  and  persistent  assailant  of  caged  birds.  The  **  larders  " 
of  this  fierce  little  hunter  often  include  quite  a  varied  zoological 
collection  of  impaled  victims.  I  have  noticed  in  them  young 
birds,  small  snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  locusts,  carpenter-bees,  and 
caterpillars.  The  '^bakbakiri  "  bush-shrike  (Laniarius  gutturalis) 
is  much  hustled  and  chased  by  the  fiskal,  although  too  strong 
to  be  murdered  by  him.  A  still  handsomer  bush-shrike  is  L. 
quadrieolor,  peculiar  to  Natal,  whose  green,  yellow,  and  black 
plumage  is  set  off  by  a  rich  red  gorget. 

Among  the  Stwmidm.,  the  glossy  starlings,  locally  called 
^  spreenws,''  are  conspicuous,  with  their  plumage  shot  with  fine 
metallic  tints  of  bluish-purple,  dark  green  and  coppery.  Most 
beautiful  of  the  family  is  the  male  of  the  small  Phoiidauges 
Verreatum^  a  south-tropical  species,  which  migrates  as  far  as 
Natal,  whose  changeable  purple  and  lake  upper  plumage  is  con- 
trasted with  the  purest  white  on  the  under  parts. 

A£rica  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Phceidm^  a  family  including  the 
weavers,  widow-birds,  waxbill-finches,  etc,  notable  for  their 
admirably-woven  and  singularly-shaped  (often  pendulous)  nests, 
and  for  the  brilliant  colours  or  vastly  developed  tail  leathers 
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assumed  by  the  males  in  the  courting  season.  The  nesting 
places  of  such  active  and  gregarious  species  as  the  yellow  weaver 
{Hyphantornis  Capensis)^  the  yellow  reed -finch  {Pyromdana 
Capenm),  or  the  latter's  splendid  congener  the  scarlet  reed-finch 
(P.  oryx),  are  scenes  of  the  utmost  animation.  The  sociable 
weaver  {Phildaerus  socitui),  inhabiting  the  country  north  of  the 
diamond  fields,  though  very  plainly  coloured  in  both  sexes,  is 
celebrated  for  the  huge  nest  it  builds  in  the  "  kameel-doom  " 
acacias,an  abode  accommodating  thirty  or  fortypairs,  and  described 
as  consisting  of  a  cartload,  or  several  cartloads,  of  grass  and  sticks. 
The  Kafir-finch  (Chera  progne)  is  a  marvellous  sight  when  in 
courting  attire.  Such  are  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  his  glossy 
black  tail-plumes,  that  he  is  incapable  of  flight  in  a  strong 
breeze. 

The  Lark  family  (Alavdidse)  is  well  represented,  twenty-two 
species  occurring.  Four  belong  to  two  peculiar  genera  (Certhi- 
landa  and  Eeterocorys) ;  while  three  other  genera  are  not  known 
north  of  the  equator.  Eeterocorys  includes  only  one  short-billed 
species,  which  is  very  rare;  but  Certhilavda  contains  three  long- 
billed  species  which  are  all  widely  distributed,  C.  gamda  usually 
keeping  in  small  flocks.  The  common  Mirafra  apiata  is  quite 
unique  in  the  exquisite  tinting  and  elaborate  marking  of  its 
plumage,  making  it  look  like  a  miniature  game-bird. 

The  order  Picarise  comprises  a  number  of  not  very  closely 
related  families  of  birds,  for  the  most  part  less  familiar  to  non- 
naturalists  than  the  Passeres.  In  South  Africa  they  are  very  far 
from  approaching  the  latter  in  number,  eighty-five  species  only 
being  recorded ;  but  most  of  them  are  distinguished  by  consider- 
able size,  bright  colouring,  or  singularity  of  form.  The  swifts 
and  goatsuckers,  the  kingfishers,  bee-eaters,  rollers,  hornbills, 
hoopoes,  and  colics;  the  honey-guides  and  barbets;  a  trogon; 
the  plantain-eaters  and  cuckoos;  the  woodpeckers  and  a 
wryneck,  compose  this  varied  assemblage.  The  cuckoos  head 
the  list  with  fifteen  species ;  then  follow  the  kingfishers  with  ten, 
and  the  woodpeckers  and  barbets  with  nine  each.  It  is  the 
woodpeckers  (Picidas)  alone  which  exhibit  any  generic  form 
specially  characteristic  of  South  Africa,  Oeocolaptes — containing 
a  single  species,  G,  olivaaeua — being  peculiar.  The  bird  in 
question  is  an  instance  of  special  modification ;  wherever  found, 
in  the  Cape  and  Natal,  it  excavates  not  tree  trunks  but  the  soil, 
preferring  river-banks  or  hill-sides,  and  seems  to  flourish 
throughout  its  range.  In  this  ground-peeking  habit  it  is  nearer 
to  the  American  genus  Colaptes  than  to  its  African  relations.  Of 
the  other  Picidas  only  one  kind,  Campethera  notcUa,  is  peculiar ; 
it  inhabits  the  wooded  districts  of  the  south-east  of  Cape  Colony. 
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The  kingfishers  (Aleedinidse)  include  one  of  the  largest 
(Ceryle  masdma,  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  in  length),  and  one  of 
the  smallest  (lipidina  Natalerms,  only  four  inches)  species  known. 
The  former  is  a  bold  fisher,  securing  fishes,  frogs,  and  crabs  with 
its  immensely  powerful  bill ;  but  the  tiny  blue  and  orange 
hjoidina  is  stated  to  pursue  only  butterflies  and  other  insects. 
The  abundant  Cortfthomis  eyawatigma,  not  very  much  bigger 
than  the  last-named  and  even  more  beautiful  with  its  great 
greenish-blue  and  black  crest,  is,  however,  a  true  fish-eater,  and  like 
the  English  species  lines  its  nest  with  the  rejected  bones.  Two 
q)ecies  apparently  peculiar  to  South  Africa  are  Halcyon  albiventria 
and  S.  Senegdhiaes  ;  the  former  a  rather  dull-coloured  bird  which 
feeds  on  insects  and  worms,  and  is  widely  distributed,  the  latter 
with  much  more  blue  about  it,  and  confined  to  mangrove  swamps 
on  the  Natal  coast,  where  it  lives  chiefly  on  crab& 

Very  ^otesque-looking  are  most  of  the  hombills  {Buc€rotid«i\ 
which  rival  the  South-American  toucans  in  the  extraordinary 
bulk  and  shape  of  their  beaks.  The  males  have  a  most  surprising; 
custom  of  building  in  the  females  during  incubation,  only  leaving 
a  small  hole  for  supplying  them  with  food.  The  most  imposing 
of  the  six  South  African  species  is  the  huge  black  ground  hombill, 
BvteoTox  cafety  called  "  bromvogel "  from  its  peculiar  deep  droning 
cry.  This  bird  is  almost  as  large  as  a  turlcey,  and  usually  goes 
alx>ut  in  small  companies  of  six  to  ten  individuals.  The  primary 
feathers  of  the  wings  are  white,  and  have  a  startling  effect  when 
one  surprises  a  group  of  **  bromvogels  "  into  their  laboured  flight. 

The  colies  (ColiicUe)  are  curious  in  many  ways,  one  of  their 
structural  features  being  that  all  four  toes  are  directed  forward. 
The  few  species  known  are  confined  to  Africa,  and  of  the  three 
found  in  the  south,  one,  Colivs  striatiis,  is  peculiar.  They  are 
known  to  the  colonist  as  "  mouse-birds,"  and  are  pleasant,  sociable 
little  creatures,  although  undoubted  depredators  in  the  fruit- 
garden.  Their  flight  is  very  short,  and  they  not  only  keep 
together  in  little  companies  of  about  eight  or  ten,  but  have  a 
friendly  habit  of  roosting  for  the  night  packed  close  together  with 
their  head  downward,  so  that  in  the  dusk  the  cluster  looks  like  a 
nest. 

Few  birds  have  awakened  more  interest  than  the  honey-guides 
(IndieatoricUe),  owing  to  their  celebrated  faculty  of  leading  the 
way  to  wUd  bees'  nests.  They  are  a  very  limited  group  of  about 
eleven  species  (if  we  include  the  two  kinds  of  Prodotisevs,  one  of 
vrhich,  P.  regulus,  is  peculiar  to  Natal),  and  mostly  natives  of 
Africa,  only  two  belonging  to  the  Oriental  region.    Four  of  the 

fenus  Indicator  are  found  in  the  South,  and  three  of  these  are 
nown  as  guiding  to  bees'  nests.    The  object  of  the  birds  is  not 
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the  honey  but  the  grubs,  which  they  devour  with  much  eagerness 
when  the  combs  are  exposed.  The  guiding  habit  would  appear  to 
be  one  of  comparatively  recent  acquisition — ^that  is  to  say  during 
the  human  period;  but  very  possibly  its  practice  is  in  reality 
much  more  ancient^  and  has  simply  been  extended  to  man  from 
the  ratel  and  other  comb-robbing  mammals  found  serviceable  by 
the  bird.  The  honey-guides  appear  to  have  the  same  parasitic 
habits  as  the  cuckoos,  some  of  them  being  known  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  barbets  and  woodpeckers. 

It  is  curious  that  two  of  the  chiefly  South- American,  but  partly 
Oriental  family  TrogonidsB,  should  inhabit  Africa,  and  still  more 
remarkable  that  these  two  should,  in  their  green  and  crimson 
colouring  and  serrated  bill,  be  nearer  to  several  American  than 
to  any  Indian  species  of  the  group.  Hapdloderma  Narina  inhabits 
the  East  and  South,  and  is  called  *' bush-loorie "  by  the  Cape 
colonists ;  it  is  one  of  the  shyest  of  forest  birds,  and  sits  slUggishJy 
and  apparently  half-asleep  on  a  branch,  until  some  passing  insect 
rouses  it  into  active  pursuit.  The  late  Jules  Verreaux  is 
responsible  for  the  discovery  that  the  rich  crimson  on  the  under 
parts  of  jP.  Narina  is  completely  washed  out  during  heavy  rain 
storms,  and  is  revived  in  its  full  intensity  only  after  an  interval  of 
some  days.  That  the  red  colouring-matter  of  the  body-plumage 
of  this  bird,  as  well  as  that  of  the  wing-feathers  of  some  {)lantain- 
eaters,  is  readily  extracted  in  alkali  is  well  known ;  but  it  would 
be  an  extraordinary  thing  if  the  statement  should  be  confirmed 
that  the  colour  is  so  little  "  fast "  as  to  be  washed  out  of  the  living 
bird  by  mere  rain,  and  its  restoration  would  seem  equally 
inexplicable. 

The  touracos  or  plantain-eaters  (MusophagidsB)  belong  to  Africa 
only;  they  are  nearly  confined  to  the  tropics,  not  more  than 
three  of  the  twenty-five  known  species  bemg  natives  of  South 
Africa.'  Two  of  these  three  belong  to  the  genus  Turacus;  both 
are  singularly  handsome,  having  green  for  the  foundation  tint  of 
their  plumage  and  bright  crimson  wing  primaries,  but  T,  aJbocris' 
tatm — the  **loorie"  of  the  colonists — has  a  prominent,  erect, 
white-tipped  crest,  and  T.  porphyreohpha,  all  the  upper  parts 
shot  with  metallic  purple  and  blue.  The  former  is  much  the 
commoner  species,  and  is  abundant  in  the  £nysna  forests;  it 
appears  to  be  endemic,  while  the  other  species  extends  southward 
from  the  Zambesi.  The  third  kind,  Smizorhis  concolor,  is  almost 
wholly  of  a  plain  ashy  grey ;  it  occupies  a  wide  belt  of  South 
Tropical  Africa,  but  does  not  extend  extra-tropically  further 
than  about  26^  24',  where  it  was  originally  discovered  by 
Andrew  Smith. 
Of  the  fifteen  cuckoos  {Cucvlidee)  known  in  South  Africa,  all 
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appear  to  be  summer  immigrants  only,  except  three  species  of 
•'lark-heel"  (Centropus)  and  the  "concal"  (ueuthmoeJiares  aus- 
iralis).  Most  beantiial  are  the  ^  emerald  "  {Cuc%du$  Bmaragdineus) 
and  **  golden  **  cuckoos  (C  Klaasi  and  C.  eupreus),  especially  the 
former,  which  displays  an  intense  metallic  green  npper  surface  in 
contrast  with  under  parts  of  canary-yellow. 

The  order  of  parrots  (Pnttaei)  does  not  appear  to  flourish  in 
any  part  of  Africa ;  Salyadori's  just  published  British  Museum 
catalogue  gives  for  the  whole  continent  only  twenty-five  species 
belonging  to  four  genera.  Temperate  South  Africa  has  but  three 
kinds,  but  four  others  are  found  south  of  the  equator.  The  largest 
of  the  three^  Pceocephalus  rcbustus,  comes  much  further  south  than 
the  others,  being  not  uncommon  in  woods  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Cape  Colony;  while  P.  Meyeri  does  not  occur  south  of 
Bechuanaland  and  Transvaal,  and  the  little  love-bird,  Agapomis 
roseicoHiSy  scarcely  comes  across  the  Oiunge  Biver.  Both  the 
latter  take  very  Kndly  to  captivity,  and  are  familiar  pets  in  many 
households. 

The  pigeon  order  (ColunAm)  also  musters  but  feebly ;  there 
are  eleven  native  species,  of  which  three  appear  to  be  endemic. 
Some  noticeable  species  are  the  green  tree-pigeon  (Treron  Dela- 
landit),  the  long-tailed  ground-dove  (OEna  Capensis),  and  three 
kinds  of  turtledoves  {^rttif).  The  peculiar  pigeons  are  the 
berry-loving  "olive  dove"  (Palumbus  arquatrtx),  a  large  and 
handsome  bird  with  bright  yellow  bill  and  le^,  which  chiefly 
haunts  the  coast  districts ;  tne  rare  Tttrttinena  Vdegorgruei,  found 
f »nly  in  Natal ;  and  the  "  cinnamon,"  or  "  lemon,"  dove  {Haplopdia 
larvata)y  which  is  widely  spread  in  wooded  parts. 

In  every  way  curiously  intermediate  between  the  pigeons  and 
the  gallinaceous  birds  come  the  remarkable  sand-grouse  (Ptero- 
cUd^,  which  many  ornithologists  rank  as  a  distinct  order.  They 
are  known  in  South  Africa  as  *'  Namaqua  partridges ; "  and,  in 
illustration  of  the  debateable  position  they  occupy,  it  may  be 
noted  that  a  very  warm  dispute  not  long  since  tooK  place  at  the 
diamond  fields  as  to  their  right  to  protection  as  ''  game  "  birds. 
The  game  law  vaguely  mentions  **  grouse ; "  and  as  no  true  grouse 
inhabits  South  AMca,  it  seemed  pretty  obvious  that  sand-grouse 
must  have  been  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Act ;  but  many 
sportsmen,  insisting  on  their  indisputable  affinity  to  pigeons  alike 
in  structure  and  in  fiight,  stoutly  refused  to  make  game  of  the 
Pterodidafy  notwithstanding  that  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground 
and  that  the  youug  are  covered  with  down  when  hatched.  Four 
species  are  found  in  the  country,  but  they  mostly  inhabit  the 
interior,  P.  Namaqua  being  the  only  one  that  habitually  extends 
its  range  through  the  Cape  Colony.     They  are  birds  of  very  great 
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powers  of  flight,  and  seem  to  be  constantly  migrating  from  one 
tract  to  another.  Though  keeping  in  pairs,  or  in  small  family 
noups,  while  feeding,  the  sand-gronse  assemble  in  immense 
locks  in  their  morning  and  evening  visits  to  the  pools  or  •'  pans  '* 
where  they  drink. 

Three  families  of  the  order  OalUnm  find  a  place  in  our  fauna,  but 
those  of  the  pheasants  {Phasianidm)  and  reed-qnails  (TuniieicUe) 
have  each  but  two  representatives,  the  remaining  thirteen  species 
all  belonging  to  the  partridges  (Perdicidse).  Two  guinea-fowls 
alone  represent  the  pheasant  tribe,  but  one  of  these,  Nuntida 
Verreavai,  appears  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  coast  of  Natal 
and  Zululand.  Ten  francolin  partridges  are  native — all  very 
handsome  birds;  and  three  of  them,  the  so-called  '^ pheasant  ' 
{Francolinus  cZamator),  and  the  "grey- wing  "and  *' red- wing  "  par- 
tridges (JF.  afer  and  F.  Levaillantii),  are  peculiar.  There  are  three 
true  quails  (Cotumix) ;  but  except  the  common  quail  (C.  communis)^ 
which  though  a  regular  migrant  leaves  stragglers  who  stay  in 
South  Africa  all  the  year,  no  member  of  the  genus  is  numerous. 

In  the  Accipitres,  or  birds  of  prey  par  eascdlence,  South  Africa  is 
rich,  nearly  all  the  families  and  suVfamilies  being  represented. 
The  list  includes  seventy  species,  vid. :  six  vultures,  the  secretary, 
ten  sparrow-hawks  and  goshawks,  six  harriers,  three  buzzardus, 
thirteen  eagles,  three  kites,  the  honey-buzzard,  thirteen  falcons 
and  kestrels,  the  osprey,  and  thirteen  owls.  Out  of  this  long 
series  one-tenth  appear  to  be  endemic,  vid. :  six  diurnal  species 
and  one  owl.  Looking  through  a  collection  of  these  voracious 
birds,  from  the  tiny  falconet,  Poliohierax  semitorquaius^  to  the 
huge  lammergeier,  Gypaettis  ossifraguSy  one  marvels  how  so  many 
species  ever  manage  to  find  a  living  in  the  apparently  poorly- 
stocked  wastes  of  South  Africa.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  competition  for  the  available  prey  must  be  intensely  keen 
amongst  them,  and  that  their  wonderful  powers  of  sense  and  of 
muscle  must  be  perpetually  in  the  fullest  exercise. 

Notable  among  the  diurnal  raptorial  birds  is  the  secretary 
{8erpentariu8  seeretariiis),  whose  reputation  as  a  snake-eater  has 
stood  it  in  good  stead  among  the  colonists.  Its  length  of  limb 
undoubtedly  gives  it  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  a  venomous 
snake,  but  in  all  probability  the  bird  avoids  such  formidable  prey 
as  long  as  other  food  can  be  found.  Like  most  of  the  larger 
predaceous  birds,  it  cannot  aflfbrd  to  be  particular,  and  devours 
any  kind  of  animal  it  can  master,  not  disdaining  insects  on 
occasion.  The  secretary  is  widely  dispersed  over  the  African 
continent,  but  seems  to  be  commoner  in  the  South.  The  proper 
position  of  this  stately  creature  in  its  class  has  been  much  debated, 
some  points  in  its  anatomy  distinguishing  it  from  the  AccipUre$ 
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generaUy,  and  indicatii)^  alliance  to  both  the  cranes  and  the 
OaUifue;  bnt  on  the  whole  ornithologists  now  seem  to  be  agreed 
in  regarding  it  as  coming  within  accipitrine  limits. 

The  huge  ynltures,  Qyps  KoJbii  and  Otogypa  awricularisy  do  not 
show  to  advantage  on  the  ground,  and  are  objectionable  alike  to 
eyes  and  nose  after  a  gorge  of  carrion,  but  on  the  wing  they  are 
the  very  perfection  of  ease  and  grace,  floating  in  wide  circles  for 
hours  together,  with  every  great  wing-feather  sharply  outlined 
against  the  sky,  and  often  ascending  to  altitudes  where  they  are 
lost  to  our  sight.  In  Natal,  I  once  came  upon  a  nesting-place  of 
Gyps  KoOni  in  a  precipitous  ravine.  The  old  birds  were  all 
absent  when  I  arrived,  but  not  long  after  began  to  return  to  their 
nests  among  the  crags ;  and  it  was  a  magnificent  sight  to  watch 
some  fifty  or  more  of  them  sweeping  past,  mostly  on  a  level  with 
my  position,  but  some  both  above  and  below  it.  Such  was  the 
impetus  with  which  the  great  birds  passed,  that  I  felt  as  if  the 
rush  of  air  from  the  nearest  of  them  would  make  me  lose  my 
footing. 

Among  the  many  fine  eagles  are  conspicuous  the  tawny 
AquUa  rapax,  a  near  relative  of  the  European  golden  eagle ;  the 
black  and  white  A.  Verreauodiy  known  as  the  "  dassie-fanger  "  and 
*' berg-haan,"  and  formerly  often  seen  about  Table  Moimtain; 
and  the  rare  martial  eagle  (Spizaettis  hellicoms\  a  most  powerful 
species  with  talons  of  unusual  size  and  strength.  The  only  eagle 
peculiar  to  South  Africa  is  Ctrcaetus  faseiolatus,  confined  to  Natal. 
One  of  the  two  endemic  harriers  is  Circus  maurus,  a  handsome 
black  and  white  species  restricted  to  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
chanting  goshawk,  Melierax  canorusy  is  also  endemic;  it  is 
commoner  in  the  karroo  districts  than  elsewhere,  and  really  a 
tolerable  singer  for  a  bird  of  prey.  The  very  large  buzzard, 
Buteo  Jakaiy  is  also  peculiar  to  the  South  ;  it  has  been  kno>vn  to 
tackle  with  success  even  so  active  and  pugnacious  a  venomous 
snake  as  the  "  ringhals  "(Sepedon  hasmachatea). 

The  South-African  owls  exhibit  a  striking  variety  in  stature, 
from  the  eagle  owl  (Bvho  lacteus),  which  attacks  even  domestic 
poultry,  to  the  little  Carine  perlata,  more  formidable  to  insects 
than  to  vertebrates.  It  is  to  the  typical  genus  Strive  that  the 
only  endemic  species  (S.  Capensis)  oelongs;  this  bird  being 
distinguished  at  once  from  tlie  universal  barn  owl  by  its  much 
darker  dorsal  plumage  and  facial  disk,  and  being  very  much 
rarer  them  its  familiar  congener. 

The  rails,  sun-grebes,  cranes,  and  bustards,  are  associated  in 
the  Order  Oeranomorphae.  Among  the  sixteen  South- African 
species  of  rails  {BaUidie),  no  fewer  than  seven  are  European 
alBO,  including  such  well-known  birds  as  the  water-rail,  corncrake, 
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crested  coot,  and  water-hen.  Three  of  those  recorded  appear  to 
be  peculiar,  vid.,  the  pretty  little  Oorethrwra  ptdchra,  and  C. 
rufieollis,  both  pretty  widely  bat  sparsely  distributed,  and  the  very 
rare  CotiMrnieops  Ayrem  firom  Transvaal  The  three  cranes  are 
the  "  wattled  (Gftw  earuneutata),  the  ''Stanley"  (Anthropoides 
paradma),  and  the  "crowned"  or  "mahem"  (Balearica  ehrysa- 
pdourgu8)y  of  which  the  last  is  most  remarkabia  As  many  as  ten 
bustards  {Otididm)  adorn  South  A&ica,  where  the  larger  species 
are  known  as  "  paauws/'  and  the  smaller  as  *'  knor-haans."  The 
grandest  is  the  **gom  paauw"  {Otis  Kori\  the  male  of  which 
attains  a  weight  of  thirty  pounds  and  a  height  of  four  feet, 
its  expanded  wings  measuring  eight  feet  across ;  this  species  is 
known  to  occur  as  far  north  as  Mashonaland  and  the  Cunene 
Biver.  The  two  other  "paauws"  (0.  Gaffra  and  0.  Ludwigii) 
are  considerably  smaller  but  of  fair  stature,  and  much  in  request 
for  the  table.  The  three  endemic  bustards  are  among  the  smaller 
kinds  or  **  knor-haans,"  vid. :  the  **  common "  (0.  Afro),  the 
"  vaal "  (0.  scolopaeea),  and  the  "blaauw"  (0.  coendescem) ;  their 
plumage  is  of  singular  beauty,  and  is  set  off  in  0.  acolopaeea  by  a 
rich  pink  gloss,  while  0.  coerulescens  has  nearly  all  the  body  and 
neck  of  a  soft  blue. 

The  mass  of  the  Order  LimicoUe  consists  of  the  Gharadriidas,  a 
family  comprising  the  plovers,  sandpipers,  snipes,  curlews,  and 
other  groups.  There  is  little  characteristically  African  among 
these  birds,  except  the  coursers  (Gwrsorius),  which  are  mainly 
desert  forms ;  and,  in  fact,  over  half  (twenty-two  out  of  forty- 
three)  the  species  recorded  as  South- Afncan  are — ^like  so  many  of 
the  swallows,  warblers,  and  swifts — ^merely  summer  visitors  from 
the  far  North.  This  group  is  apparently  the  most  migratory  in 
existence,  and  many  species  that  visit  us  between  September  and 
March  spend  the  northern  summer  in  their  nesting  naunts  on  or 
near  the  Arctic  circle  ten  thousand  miles  away !  South  Africa 
seems  to  have  but  one  endemic  species,  BurcheU's  courser 
(Ounortus  rufus),  which  frequents  the  karroos  of  Cape  Colony 
and  elevated  tracts  in  the  north  of  Natal  and  in  the  Transvaal, 
and,  like  all  its  congeners,  is  amazingly  fleet  of  foot.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  coursers  are  the  siugularly  modified  pratincoles 
(Olareola)^  which,  both  in  form  and  flight,  are  much  like  swallows, 
among  which  LinnsBus  originally  placed  the  South-European 
species  O.  pratincola.  This  species,  on  its  southern  migration, 
only  occasionally  reaches  South  Africa ;  but  Nordmann's  pratincole 
(O.  mdanoptera)  is  a  regular  summer  visitor,  bein^  indeed  the 
**  small  locust-bird  "  of  the  colonists,  and  as  the  untinng  destroyer 
of  the  migratory  locusts  regarded  with  no  ordinarv  interest  and 
favour.    It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  a  flock  of  these 
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wonderfnlly  actiTe  little  birds  pursuine  their  winged  prey  high 
in  air ;  their  beaks  are  so  coBstructed  that  they  easily  snap  off 
the  locusts'  wings,  and  these  rejected  members  fall  in  showers  to 
the  earthy  while  the  bodies  are  promptly  doTOured  without 
alighting. 

Herons,  storks,  spoonbills,  ibises,  and  flamingoes  constitute  the 
Order  Herodumes,  wading  birds,  for  the  most  part,  of  large  size 
and  wide  distribution.  Of  the  herons,  as  many  as  seventeen  are 
known  in  South  Africa,  nine  of  them  being  also  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  largest  species,  Ardea  Ooliatk^  is  mainly  a  south- 
tropical  bird,  but  extends  through  the  Transvaal  to  Natal,  and  is 
occasionally  seen  in  the  north  of  Cape  Colony.  The  tufted 
umbre,  or  '^  hammer-kop  '*  (Soopus  umbretta),  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  allies  of  the  heron  family,  its  hook-tipped  bill 
relating  it  to  the  extraordinary  Baloenicepa  rex  of  Central  Africa. 
It  is  very  generally  distributed  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  haunting  pools  and  streams  at  dusk,  and  feeding  on 
frogs  and  fish.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appearance 
of  this  moderate-sized  plain  brown  bird  except  its  long,  business- 
like bill  and  large  occipital  crest ;  but  its  immense  nest  of  sticks, 
placed  in  a  tree  or  on  a  rocky  ledge,  is  a  curious  affair,  measuring 
five  or  six  feet  across,  but  having  quite  a  small  entrance.  The 
possible  object  of  so  huge  a  structure  is  to  puzzle  any  inquisitive 
enemy  as  to  the  actual  position  in  the  mass  of  the  eggs  or  young 
— on  the  principle  of  tne  acknowledged  difficulty  of  finding  a 
needle  in  a  haystack. 

Three  ibises  are  South-African,  including  the  well-known 
sacred  ibis  (J.  (ethiopica\  which  is  met  with  in  many  parts,  but 
appears  to  be  an  irregular  migrant.  Of  the  other  two,  the  bald 
ibis  {Oeronticus  caivtui)  is  peculiar;  it  is  locally  known  as  '^  wilde 
kalkoen,"  or  "wild  turkey,"  in  allusion  to  its  glossy  metallic 
plumage  and  bare  head  and  neck. 

In  the  Order  Anaerea  three  species  of  geese  and  thirteen  of 
ducks  are  South-African,  but  only  one,  a  spiny-tailed  duck 
(ErismcUura  maccoa),  is  endemic.  This  is  a  handsome  bird, 
distinguished  by  its  chestnut  and  brown  plumage,  black  head  and 
pale-blue  bill,  as  well  as  by  the  rigid  tail-feathers.  The  tiny 
goose  (Nettapm  auritus)  is  of  great  beauty,  shining-green  and 
black  aboye,  and  pale-rufous  beneath;  it  is  well  worthy  of 
domestication  among  the  ornamental  water-birds. 

The  pelicans  and  gannets,  the  cormorants,  and  the  darter  or 
"  snake-bird,"  represent  three  families  of  the  Order  Steganopodes. 
On  the  South-African  coast  the  gannet  {Sula  Capensia)  and  tlie 
smaller  cormorant  or  "duyker''  {Phalacracorax  Caperms)  are 
extremely  abundant,  and  of  importance  as  the  chief  yielders  of 
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the  local  supply  of  guano.  On  this  account  they  (with  the 
penguin)  have  recently  been  placed  by  the  Cape  Grovernment 
under  protection,  notwithstanding  that  tneir  abundance  is  to  some 
extent  prejudicial  to  the  fishing  industry. 

Among  existing  birds  few  are  stranger  than  the  penguins, 
which  constitute  the  Order  Impennes,  and  are  characteristic  of 
antarctic  seas.  The  only  species  that  can  be  held  as  a  South- 
African  native  is  8pheniscus  deinersm,  stragglers  only  of  the 
*'  macaroni  "  penguin  {Eudyptes  chrysocoma)  having  reached  Cape 
shores.  The  Cape  penguin  is  very  numerous  and  breeds  on  the 
various  islands  close  to  the  coast.  Anderson  notes  that  in  the 
breeding-places  frequented  by  these  birds  they  always  occupy  the 
highest  ground,  the  gannets  coming  next,  and  nearest  to  tne  sea 
the  cormorants. 

The  ostrich  is  the  sole  African  representative  of  the  sub-class 
BatUie,  but  the  largest  of  that  now  very  limited  group,  and 
indeed  of  all  existing  birds.  It  has  an  extremely  wide  distribution 
throughout  the  continent,  extending  also  to  Arabia  and  Syria. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  South  Africa  the  demand 
for  its  feathers  would  long  ere  this  have  occasioned  its  extinc- 
tion, but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  that  it  could  readily  be 
domesticated.  Several  ornitholop:ists  have  advocated  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Southern  from  the  Northern  bird,  under  the  name  of 
Struthio  australisy  on  the  very  slight  grounds  that  it  is  larger, 
that  the  black  plumage  of  the  male  is  darker,  that  the  skin  on 
the  bare  parts  is  bluish  instead  of  flesh-coloured,  that  the  top  of 
the  head  has  some  hair-like  feathers  instead  of  being  bare,  and 
that  the  eggs  are  more  deeply  pitted.  With  regard  to  the 
difference  last  mentioned,  it  is  curious  that  Sclater  ('Trans. 
Zool.  Soc.,'  iv.,  p.  354)  states  that  the  egg  attributed  to  the 
Southern  bird  is  smaller  and  less  deeply  pitted, — just  the  opposite 
to  Tristram's  observation  (*  Ibis,*  1860,  p.  74) ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  very  great  diversity  in  these  respects  among  the 
eggs  of  the  Cape  Ostrich,  as  every  local  breeder  can  testify. 

Keptiles. 

In  comparison  with  their  distinguished  and  now  rather  distant 
relations  the  birds,  reptiles  have  but  few  admirers  and  scarcely 
any  friends.  Owin^  to  the  fatal  venom  of  many  snakes,  it  may 
emphatically  be  said  of  reptiles  generally  that  to  most  people 
"  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all."  Only  the  tortoises 
appear  to  have  escaped  the  popular  ban,  and  to  be  regarded  with- 
out dread  or  disgust;  inoeed,  despite  their  decided  want  of 
animation,  they  are  not  seldom  treated  as  pets« 
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The  Chelonia  of  South  Africa  are  not  by  any  means  numerous, 
nor  is  there  among  them  any  peculiar  genus ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  rather  a  marked  development  of  the  strictly 
terrestrial  tortoises  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the 
continent.  The  eleven  recorded  African  species  of  Testudo  are 
all  found  in  the  South,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  of  them  are 
peculiar,  and  of  the  four  species  of  Homapus  three  endemic  species 
are  South-African.  T,  geametrica  and  its  allies  form  the  bulk  of 
these  peculiar  forms ;  they  are  handsomely  marked  small  tortoises, 
irith  more  or  less  hooked  noses,  T.  tentoria  being  distinguished  by 
the  projection  into  humps  of  the  dorsal  shields  or  scutes.  The 
largest  species  is  the  well-known  T.  pardalis,  which  attains  a 
length  of  two  feet,  and  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country ; 
by  the  side  of  its  small  compatriots  it  looks  very  large,  but  is, 
like  all  existing  continental  land  tortoises,  a  mere  dwarf  in  com- 
parison with  its  huge  insular  congeners  in  Aldabra  and  (until 
recently)  the  Galapagos  archipelago.  Both  T.  pardaiis  and  the 
next  largest  South- African  species,  T.  calcarcUd,  are  found  in 
tropical  East  Africa,  the  latter  as  tax  north  as  Abyssinia. 
Homopm  is  a  genus  of  small  tortoises  highly  characteristic  of  the 
South,  the  only  tropical  species  being  one  found  in  Senegal. 
Cinixys,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  to  the  tropical  parts,  but 
C  Belliana  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Smith  as  "inhaoiting  the 
country  to  the  north  and  east  of  Port  Natal ; "  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  remarkable  for  having  the  front  of  the  carapace  hinged 
and  moyeable. 

Only  two  water-tortoises  inhabit  South- African  streams  and 
pools — Stemotho&rus  sinuutvs  and  Pehmedvsa  gaJeata — ^neither  of 
which  attain  any  great  size.  The  former  is  well  distinguished  by 
having  the  front  part  of  the  plastron  or  under-shell  moveable, 
so  as  to  enclose  the  head  and  front  limbs  when  drawn  in. 

The  Ethiopian  region  possesses  four  crocodiles  (including  one 
peculiar  to  Madag^car),  but  two  of  them  appear  to  be  limited  to 
the  west  tropical  rivers,  and  the  only  species  extending  to  South 
Africa  is  the  crocodile  (Crocodilua  vulgaris)^  which  prevails 
throughout  the  continent,  except  in  those  arid  tracts  where  water 
is  merely  temporary.  The  south  and  west  of  South  Africa  seem 
never  to  have  been  tenanted  by  this  formidable  reptile,  but  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Cape  Colony  it  was  formerly  numerous,  and 
is  said  to  be  still  found  m  the  coast  rivers  of  Natal.  The  size 
of  this  animal  is  commonly  much  overstated,  "  fully  twenty  feet " 
bein^  often  given  as  its  length ;  but  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  series,  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  Africa, 
measures  under  fifteen  feet. 

The  great  Order  of  Lizards  {Sauria)  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
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extensively  developed  in  South  Africa ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  good  many  forms  still  await  discovery  in  the  Ie8s-kno¥m 
districts.  There  are  ten  families  and  thirty-one  genera  repre- 
sented, the  number  of  sj>ecies  regarded  as  valid  by  Boulanger 
being  eighty-seven.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  considerable 
amount  of  peculiarity  in  this  limited  number,  seven  genera  and 
fifty-nine  species  being  South-African  only,  while  two  families 
(ZonuridsB  and  Oerrhosatrndse)  are  almost  confined  to  the  country, 
possessing  beyond  it  only  a  very  few  representatives  in  the  south- 
tropical  area  and  in  Madagascar.  The  family  richest  in  genera 
is  the  Geckos,  with  7,  and  then  follow  the  Skinks  with  6,  and  the 
Laeertidm  with  5.  The  Scincidm  have  18  native  species,  the 
Laoertidm  15,  the  Geckos  14,  the  Zonuridm  11,  the  Oerrho- 
sauridse  8,  and  the  Chameleons  7.  The  genera  richest  in  endemie 
species  are  in  the  Geckos,  Paehydaetylus  (6) ;  in  the  Zonuridm, 
Zonurus  (4) ;  in  the  Laeertidm,  Eremias  (6) ;  in  the  Scincidm, 
Seelotea  (7) ;  and  in  the  Chammteontidm^  Chammleon  (6). 

The  Geckos  are  painly  nocturnal,  as  mi^ht  be  at  once  inferred 
from  their  large  eyes  with  verticid  pupil;  they  usually  haye 
their  toes  dilated  iuto  adhesive  disks.  Some  of  the  smaller  Cape 
species  of  the  genus  Paehydactylus  are  much  dreaded  for  their 
imaginary  venomous  character,  and  scant  mercy  is  extended  to 
the  harmless  *^  gaetje,"  without  regard  to  its  services  as  a  destroyer 
of  nocturnal  insects.  A  numerous  karroo  species  is  Ptenopitg 
gamdus,  which  during  the  day  sits  in  its  Durrow  uttering  a 
curious,  dry,  monotonous  note,  the  source  of  which  is  often  a 
complete  puzzle  to  the  hearer. 

The  spiny  Aaamidm  are  plentiful  in  dry  and  rocky  places, 
where  they  bask  in  the  full  sunshine.  Seven  species  of  Agama 
are  known  in  South  Africa,  and  of  these  three  are  endemic. 

Quite  similar  in  habits,  and  in  some  cases  even  more  spiny,  are 
the  Zonvridm^  of  which  all  the  four  known  genera,  and  eleven  out 
of  the  fourteen  known  species,  are  native ;  two  of  the  genera  and 
ten  of  the  species  being  peculiar.  The  most  remarkable  member 
of  this  family  is  Zonurus  gigantevs^  which,  next  to  the  two  great 
Monitors  and  Oerrhosaurus  vaUduSy  is  the  largest  South- African 
lizard,  and  bears  a  most  formidable-looking  array  of  long  spines, 
these  being  especially  well  developed  at  the  back  of  the  head 
and  on  the  tail.  This  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Free  State,  westward  from  the  Natal  mountain  boundary.  A 
smaller  and  not  quite  so  prickly  species  is  Z.  eataphractus,  which 
inhabits  the  dry  karroo  country  in  the  west  of  Cape  Colony.  A 
widely-spread  lizard  of  this  family  is  Pseudoeordylus  mierolepidotus, 
common  on  mountains  and  rocky  hills  from  Cape  Town  to  the 
Drakensberg ;  it  presents  a  great  variety  of  gradations  in  both 
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marking  and  colouring.  The  endemic  genus  Chanueaaura  is 
remarkable  for  its  snake-like  form,  the  tail  oeing  of  great  length, 
as  well  as  for  the  highly  yariable  development  of  the  limbs,  one 
of  the  three  species  having  both  pairs  of  legs  small,  but  with  the 
osaal  five  digits ;  the  second,  C.  anguina,  havinc^  the  same,  but 
without  digits;  and  the  third,  0.  maerolepU,  having  the  hind 
limbs  without  digits,  while  the  fore  limbs  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  Varanidm  contain  many  of  the  largest  of  existing  lizards, 
commonly  known  as  Monitors.  They  are  widely  dispersed  through 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World,  but  four  onlj  are  African. 
Of  the  latter  two  inhabit  South  Africa,  one  being  the  well-known 
Nile  monitor  (Varaniis  NUoHoua),  frequenting  African  streams 
generally,  and  attaining  a  length  of  six  feet  This  species,  as  it 
plunges  suddenly  into  the  water,  is  not  seldom  mistaken  for  a 
crocodile ;  it  is  naturally  more  prevalent  on  the  better-watered 
eastern  side  of  the  country.  The  other  kind,  F.  attigulans,  seems 
to  have  a  much  more  restricted  range,  inhabiting  East  and  South 
Arrica  only.  It  is  not  a  decidedly  aquatic  species,  like  F.  Niloti- 
eu8y  being  often  met  far  from  water,  mostly  m'  rocky  places.  Its 
len^h  does  not  appear  to  exceed  four  and  a  half  feet. 

Only  two  representatives  of  the  AmphiAaenidse  are  native. 
These  extraordinary  creatures  are  lioibless  (in  all  but  one 
American  species),  blind,  and  without  apparent  ears ;  the  head 
is  specially  formed  for  burrowing,  with  the  nostrils  and  small 
mouth  inferiorly  situated,  and  the  worm-like  body  is  covered 
with  very  small  square  plates  arranged  in  very  numerous  rings. 
Amphubsma  violoGea  is  known  from  Inhambane  only,  and  Mwuh 
pdHs  Capensis  was  discovered  by  Sir  A.  Smith  towards  the 
eastern  side,  in  latitude  24^. 

The  Gerrhosafiridm  are  exclusively  Ethiopian ;  three  of  the  five 
known  genera,  and  eight  of  the  fifteen  species,  occur  in  the 
South,  and  of  the^e  one  genus  and  six  species  are  peculiar. 
Gerrhosawrus  validus  is,  next  to  the  monitors,  the  largest  South- 
African  lizard,  bein^  19^  inches  in  length  It  was  first  described 
by  Sir  A.  Smith,  who  found  it  near  the  sources  of  the  Orange 
Biver,  and  it  has  since  been  met  with  at  Tette  on  the  Zambesi. 
In  this  family,  as  in  the  Zonuridwy  there  is  an  endemic  genus, 
Teiradaeiylm,  the  three  species  of  which  exhibit  great  difference 
in  the  development  of  the  limbs.  The  scales  of  the  body  in  this 
family  are  quadrate,  and  usually  form  very  regular  longitudinal 
and  transverse  series. 

The  skinks  {Scindda)  are  remarkable  for  having  the  body  pro- 
tected by  bony  plates  underlying  the  scales ;  they  have  a  general 
tropical  distribution  in  the  Old  World,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  known  forms  being  African.    They  exhibit  the  tendency  to 
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atrophy  of  the  limbs  very  strongly;  thns  in  the  single  genus 
Scehtes  the  seven  South-African  species  present  four  different 
conditions,  from  very  short  but  complete  pentadactyle  limbs  to 
none  whatever.  The  last-named  condition  is  also  that  of  the 
little  Herpetoseps  angmnus^  an  endemic  genus  and  species  recently 
discovered  at  Port  Elizabeth.  Legless  also  are  the  three  South- 
African  species  of  Acontids,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the 
extremely  smooth  A.  meleagria,  with  the  habits  and  much  of  the 
appearance  of  the  European  "  blind-worm  "  {Anguis  fragilis). 

The  chameleons  are  unlike  all  other  lizards,  and  are  rightly 
regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct  sub-order.   Very  characteristic 
are  the  short  neck ;  deep  laterally-compressed  body ;  long  thia 
legs,  with  the  digits  unequally  arranged  to  form  clasping  organs ; 
prehensile  tail ;  granulated  and  tuberculed  skin  ;  large  globular 
eyes  covered  by  a  lid  only  pierced  centrally  for  the  pupil ;  and 
extraordinarily  extensible  tongue.     Besides  the  famous  power  of 
assimilating  their  colour  to  the  various  tints  of  their  immediate 
surroundings,  they  jxossess  another  much  more  remarkable,  and 
indeed  absolutely  unique  among  vertebrates,  vid. :  that  of  moving 
the  eyes  separately  and  independently.    The  whole  tribe  is  essen- 
tially Ethiopian,  only  three  or  four  stragglers  occurring  along  the 
Mediterranean    and   in    South   Asia;  and  it  attains  a  striking 
development  in  Madagascar,  where  a  peculiar  genus  (Broohesia) 
and  twenty-one  species  are  found.    The  seven  species  oi  the  genng 
ChammUon  inhabiting  South  Africa  are  all  of  the  smaller  kind  ; 
the  best  known  is  the  "dwarf"  (<7.   pwrnilvs)  abundant  about 
Cape  Town.    C,  Namaquenm^  which  inhabits  arid  districts  of  the 
West,   extending  as  far  as  Mossamedes,  is  of   a  considerably 
modified  "  karroo  "  type ;  it  is  by  no  means  so  strictly  arboreal  as 
its  congeners,  having   stronger   legs,  and  showing  much  more 
activity  on  the  ground.    It  is  ordinarily  of   an  inconspicuous 
greyish  brown,  with  darker  spots  and  blotches,  and  never  exhibits 
any  tinge  of  green,   but  in  strong   sunlight,  or  when  excited, 
becomes  very  handsomely  pied  with  white  and  dark  brown  in  long 
irregular  blotches. 

The  order  of  snakes  (OpJiidia)  is  stated  by  Boulanger  to  be  not 
much  less  numerous  than  the  lizards ;  of  the  latter  he  recognises 
about  1600  species,  and  of  the  snakes  about  1500.  The  whole 
tribe  is  pre-eminently  one  that  thrives  in  a  high  temperature  and 
copes  but  ill  with  any  approach  to  a  low  one ;  and  accordingly 
the  immense  majority  inhabits  tropical  latitudes,  the  number 
rapidly  diminishing  even  in  the  warm-temperate  zones,  and  but 
very  few  forms  ranging  beyond  the  latter  limits.  The  recorded 
snakes  of  temperate  South  Africa  number  about  fifty,  belonging 
to  thirty-four  different  genera.      Five  of  the  nine  families  are 
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represented,  but  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  or  about  thirty- 
eight,  belong  to  the  great  family  Cclvhridm^  leaying  four  each 
to  the  Vipendse  and  the  TvMopidsB,  and  one  each  to  the 
Glawoniim  and  the  Boidm,  The  only  genera  that  appear  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere  are  both  Colubridse,  vid. :  Lamprophis  (two 
species)  in  the  sub-family  Colubrinas,  and  CyrtopJm  (one  species) 
in  that  of  the  Elapinse.  As  far  as  can  l>e  ascertained,  in  the 
gieat  paucity  of  data  as  to  the  range  of  these  animals,  about 
twenty  species  are  confined  to  South  Africa. 

The  worm-like  burrowing  snakes  included  in  the  families 
Tf/jUopidm  and  Qlaueomdm  are  curious  reptiles,  rather  numerous 
in  the  tropics;  they  much  resemble  the  limbless  lizards  of 
several  groups  mentioned  above,  being  of  singularly  feeble 
structure,  with  small  mouths  containing  very  few  teeth,  and  eyes 
osder  the  ocular  shields.  The  large^  South- African  species  is 
Onyehoeephalus  vartttSy  which  was  discovered  at  Sena  on  the 
Zambesi,  but  also  occurs  at  Delagoa  Bay. 

Very  strikingly  in  contrast  with  these  inert,  unfinished-looking 
little  ophidians  are  the  great  and  powerful  boas  (BoidsB)  ;  but  an 
important  link  between  these  very  dissimilar  families  is  the 

Csnce  in  both  of  remains  of  the  pelvis  and  hind  limbs.  In  the 
the  extremities  of  the  rudimentary  limbs  usually  protrude 
just  before  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  South- African  python,  or 
rock  snake  (Hortulia  Naialensis)^  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
native  serpents,  and,  like  aU  its  tribe,  is  very  handsome  in 
colouring  and  marking.  Specimens  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  long  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  of  even  larger  size  are 
reported  to  have  been  met  with;  but  it  may  be  fairly  suspected 
that  the  incomplete  skin  measuring  twenty-five  feet  mentioned 
I7  Shr  A.  Smitn  had  been  considerably  stretched  after  removal 
uom  the  body.  This  species  is  known  to  extend  as  far  as 
Mozambique ;  it  is  still  found  in  Natal  and  Zululand,  and  used  to 
occur  in  Kaffraria  and  the  eastern  districts  of  Cape  Colony. 

The  Cdvhridm  have  been  conveniently  divided  into  three 
series,  according  to  the  special  character  of  their  teeth :  the  first 
(Aglmha)  have  solid  teeth  without  grooves  throughout,  and  are 
harmless;  the  second  (Opisthoglypha)  have  some  of  the  hinder 
Baaxillary  teeth  grooved,  and  are  suspected  of  being  venomous  to 
some  little  extent ;  and  the  third  {Proteroglypha)  have  the  fore- 
most maxillary  teeth  grooved  or  perforated,  and  are  certainly 
venomous.  Twenty-one  of  the  South-African  Colubrine  snakes 
belong  to  the  first  or  innocuous  series,  and  seven  others  to  the 
slightly  suspected  series,  while  the  remaining  ten  or  eleven  are 
onmistakably  provided  with  grooved  poison  langs  in  front  The 
first  series  includes  the  sub-families  Colvbrinse  (19)  and  Dasy- 
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pdUnse  (2) ;  the  second,  the  Dipsadina  (7) ;  and  the  third,  the 
Mminss  (9). 

The  ColubrinsB  include  the  large  and  abundant  ** black"  or 
**  mole  "  snake  (CoraneUa  carta),  and  its  close  ally  C.  phocarum, 
the  latter  confined  to  Bobben  Island  in  Table  Bay.    The  endemic 

fenus  Lamprophis  includes,  besides  its  type  L.  Aurora,  a  very 
andsome  little  species,  L.  Fiski^  golden-yellow  with  black  spots, 
only  known  to  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Town's  River  in  the 
lower  karroo.  Fmmmophylaoi  rhomleatus  is  widely  distributed  in 
South  Africa ;  it  is  a  very  active  snake,  and  has  perhaps  gained 
its  local  name  of  "  schaapsticker,"  or  **  sheep-stinger,"  from  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  venomous  Causvs  rhomleattis,  one  of 
the  Elapin«,  a  species  very  likely  to  resent  the  intrusion  of 
trampling  sheep  on  its  favourite  haunts. 

That  many  snakes  have  a  taste  for  birds*  eggs  is  notorious,  but* 
Africa  possesses  a  few  species  pre-eminently  adapted  for  this  kind 
of  food ;  they  form  the  small  sub-family  JDastfpeUinse  (or  Rachto- 
dontinse).  In  the  three  kinds  known,  the  ordinary  (maxillary) 
teeth  are  minute  and  very  few,  so  that  they  do  not  fractnru 
the  shell  of  an  egg  taken  into  the  mouth ;  but,  strangely  enough, 
at  about  two  inches  behind  the  head,  a  series  of  the  inferior 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  project  into  the  gullet,  and  when  the 
egg  reaches  these  the  constriction  of  the  neck  muscles  enables 
them  to  crack  the  shell  without  risk  of  losing  any  of  its  contents. 
Of  the  two  South-African  species,  DasypelUs  sedbra  is  the 
commoner;  and  there  is  an  example  in  the  South- African 
Museum  which  was  caught  with  an  orainary  hen's  esg  three-parts 
swallowed.  Extraordinary  as  is  the  distension  which  the  jaws 
and  skins  of  snakes  will  undergo,  the  disproportion  between  the 
normal  size  of  this  little  creature  s  head  and  the  egg  is  so  immense 
that  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  how  the  jaws  could  by  any 
efforts  contrive  to  "  get  outside  "  the  morsel  they  had  gorged.  In 
this  instance  I  thought  it  highly  probable  that  the  DasypdtU 
had  overrated  its  powers,  and  was  actually  choked  by  its  booty, 
being  unable  to  bring  its  gular  teeth  to  bear  with  effect  on  so 
large  and  thick  an  egg-sheil. 

Of  the  South  African  DipsadinaB  the  most  notable  is  the  fine 
and  active  **boomslang"  {Bucephalus  Capensis),  which  varies 
greatly  in  colouring  and  marking.  It  is  a  common  and  widely- 
spread  species,  frequenting  trees  and  bushes  in  its  pursuit  of  birda 
which  recognise  it  as  an  enemy,  and  often  *•  mob  "  it  with  Ioot 
cries.  No  venom-gland  is  to  be  found  in  this  species,  but  the 
elongated  grooved  hind  teeth  certainly  favour  the  view  that, 
besides  being  serviceable  in  merely  retaining  a  struggling  prey, 
they  probably  inject  at  the  same  time  some  poisonous  fluid. 
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The  truly  Tenomous  colubrine  serpents  are  the  Elapinse  and 
the  Sydrophinssj  with  fully-developed  poison  glands  communicating 
with  the  grooved  front  maxillary  teeth.  The  former  include 
among  them  the  cobras  or  hooded  snakes,  of  which  the  widely- 
spread  African  species,  Naja  haje,  is  common  in  the  southern 
parts.  It  attains  a  length  of  from  five  to  six  feet,  and  yaries  in 
colour  from  straw-yellow,  or  almost  golden-yellow,  through 
several  tints  of  mottled  brown,  to  quite  black.  Its  activity, 
strength,  and  boldness,  and  the  known  deadliness  of  its  bite, 
render  it  justly  dreaded. 

Dendraspis  angustieeps^  the  ^*  mamba  "  of  Natal  and  Zululand, 
is  still  larger  than  the  ordbary  cobra,  reaching  the  great  length 
of  ten  feet.  More  of  a  tree  snake  than  its  ally,  it  is  remarkably 
SMrifb  in  its  movements,  and  of  fierce  temper ;  and  cases  of  speedy 
death,  from  its  stroke  are  well  authenticated. 

The  "ringhals"  {Sepedon  hmnachatea)  is  very  generally  dis- 
tributed over  South  Africa,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  peculiar, 
and  is  well  known  as  a  most  alert  and  pugnacious  snake.  When 
excited  it  erects  its  anterior  part  and  partially  inflates  the  neck, 
like  a  cobra ;  keeping  the  mouth  open  and  the  fangs  raised,  it 
strikes  repeatedly  and  with  great  force.  It  also  has  the  habit 
of  ejecting  to  some  distance  an  acrid  saliva  (with  which  some 
venom  from  its  copious  supply  is  probably  mingled),  and  has 
thus  gained  another  local  name,  "  spuughslang." 

A^piddofB  Ivbricus  and  Cyriophia  scutatus  are  related  forms 
apparently  endemic — the  latter,  indeed,  which  extends  from 
Kafifraria  to  Inhambane,  constituting  a  peculiar  genus.  Several 
species  of  Elaps  occur ;  they  are  singularly  sluggish,  have  very 
small  mouths,  and  seem  very  disinclined  to  use  their  fangs.  In 
Airaetaspis  irregularis  the  fangs  are  prolonged  so  far  backward, 
and  the  mouth  orifice  is  so  small,  that  it  is  clear  these  weapons 
cannot  be  used  to  strike  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Only  one  of  the  sea-snakes  (Hydrophinse)  is  known  to  reach  the 
Cape,  vid. :  Pelamis  bicolor,  the  most  widely  ranging  of  that  most 
singular  group,  which  mainly  inhabits  the  tropical  shores  of  the 
Indian  and  Western  Pacific  Uceans.  They  are  readily  recognised 
by  their  laterally-compressed  oar-like  tails ;  all  those  known  are 
venomous.  P.  Ucohr  has  been  recorded  from  such  extreme 
distances  apart,  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and 
Central  America;  stragglers  not  seldom  occur  on  the  Cape  coast 
as  far  as  False  Bay. 

While  most  of  the  venomous  Colubrine  snakes  have  nothing 
repulsive  in  their  appearance  or  physiognomy,  there  is  something 
in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Viperida  that  at  once  arouses  a  feeling 
of   dread  and  disgust,  and   certainly  the  flattened  backwards 
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broadened  head  has  an  expression  which,  for  concentrated 
malignity  and  dull  ferocity,  has  no  equal  throughout  nature. 
The  larger  forms,  such  as  the  puff-adder  (Vipera  arietans)^  the 
West-Airicf^n  F.  nasicomia  and  F.  rhinoceros,  the  V.  Btissdlti  of 
India,  and  the  rattlesnakes  of  America,  are  as  deadly  as  the 
cobras,  and  are  perhaps  more  dangerous  to  man,  on  account  of 
their  sluggishness  by  day.  This  inertness  often  leads  to  their 
being  trodden  upon — an  accident  which  they  instantly  resent 
with  murderous  effect.  The  fangs  of  the  vipers  are  much  longer 
than  those  of  the  Colubrine  venomous  snakes,  and  retain  their 
hold  with  far  more  tenacity.  In  South  Africa  the  stroke  of  the 
puff-adder  has  in  many  cases  proved  fatal  to  man.  The  smaller 
tiape  vipers  are  V,  Atropos,  known  as  the  "  Berg  adder,"  a  common 
species  in  mountainous  localities;  F.  inomcUay  a  scarcer  form 
inhabiting  arid  tracts ;  and  the  little  F  comuta,  also  a  lover  of 
dry  and  sandy  places,  whose  aspect  is  rendered  especially  for- 
bidding by  two  pointed  crests  of  scales  immediately  above  the 
eyes,  earning  for  it  the  local  title  of  "hornsman." 

Amphibians. 

The  Amphibians  or  Batrachians  of  South  Africa  are  far  from 
numerous;  the  twenty-nine  species  recorded  all  belong  to  the 
tail-less  or  leaping  order  {Salientia).  While  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  (fourteen)  of  peculiar  species,  the  only  peculiar  genus 
appears  to  be  Cacostemvm.  Four  of  the  fourteen  recognised 
families  are  represented  as  follows,  vid, :  Banidw  or  typical  frogs, 
seven  genera  and  twenty  species ;  Engystomatidae,  four  genera  and 
five  species;  Bufonidw,  or  toads,  one  genus  and  three  species; 
Dactyiethridee,  or  clawed-toads,  one  genus  and  one  species. 

The  largest  South  African  frog  is  Bana  adsperaa,  the  ''bull- 
frog "  of  the  colonists,  a  very  robust  species  attaining  the  length 
of  six  inches.  Its  head  is  large,  and  the  under  jaw  has  two  large 
bony  prominences  in  front.  Its  deep  hoarse  note  is  a  familiar 
sound  of  the  summer  night  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Cape  Colony, 
where  this  frog  has  the  evil  reputation  of  swallowing  newly- 
hatched  ducklings.  The  species  extends  to  the  Zambesi  and  to 
Mozambique. 

Bana  Urayi  and  B.  fasciata  are  two  species  peculiar  to  the 
South ;  the  latter  is  very  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  length 
of  the  fourth  toe  of  the  hind-foot,  which  is  very  nearly  as  long  as 
the  body. 

Next  to  Bana  in  the  number  (five)  of  its  South- African  repre* 
sentatives  comes  the  genus  Bappia,  confined  to  the  Ethiopian 
region.    These  little    ree  frogs  have  the  toes  dilated  at  the  end 
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into  disks  which  enable  them  to  adhere  securely  to  any  surface, 
boweyer  smooth  and  flat, — some  species  having  another  adhesive 
disk  oovering  the  throat.  They  frequent  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
several  of  them  have  the  power  of  changing  colour  in  accordance 
with  altered  surroundings.  B.  marmoraia  is  an  abundant  species 
in  Natal,  and  extends  right  through  Africa  as  far  as  Abyssinia 
and  the  Grambia ;  it  is  amazingly  variable  in  its  markings,  and  has 
received  on  this  account  a  dozen  or  more  diflferent  names.  This 
species  and  B.  Sorstockii  (which  is  common  in  Cape  Colony)  are 
fond  of  sitting  on  the  leaves  of  reeds  and  grasses  in  swampy  spots. 

It  is  in  the  family  Engystomatidse  that  South  Africa  exhibits 
peculiarity,  four  of  the  five  species  being  endemic,  and  one  of 
these,  a  small  Kafirarian  form,  being  the  type  of  a  new  genus, 
Ckicostemum^  described  by  Boulanger  in  1887.  Phrynomantis 
hifasciatus  inhabits  tropical  and  parts  of  temperate  South  Africa  ; 
it  frequents  hollows  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  has  the  toe 
expansions  so  frequent  in  arboreal  batrachinns.  The  genera 
Brevteeps  (2  South  African  species)  and  Hemisus  (1  species) 
belong  to  the  burrowing  portion  of  the  family,  and  only  appear 
above  ground  after  very  wet  weather.  Brevteeps  gibbosus  and 
B.  verrucosus  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  are  the  oddest 
little  figures  imaginable,  with  their  globular  bodies,  extremely 
short  legs,  and  blunt  little  head  projecting  very  little  beyond  the 
general  rotund  outline.  When  irritated  these  animals  inflate 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  exude  much  moisture  from  their 
skin.  Hemisus  gvUatum  inhabits  Natal ;  it  has  much  the  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  Brevteeps,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
rather  long  acute  snout  and  much  longer  hind-legs. 

Of  the  Bufonidse  South  Africa  possesses  three  species,  all 
belonging  to  the  genus  Bufo,  The  moderate-sized  small-headed 
B.  earens  is  endemic;  it  is  very  rare,  and  was  discovered  by 
Wahlberg  in  the  interior  somewhat  north  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
smaller  B.  angusiiceps  is  not  uncommon,  and  extends  to  the 
Zambesi.  The  third  species  is  the  large  and  handsome  B.  regularis, 
long  known  under  the  appropriate  name  of  B.  pantherinusy  which 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  but  is  nowhere  so  big  and  so  dis- 
tinctly markea  and  coloured  as  in  the  South. 

The  tongueless  Batrachians  form  a  separate  Sub-Order,  and 
among  other  special  characters  have  the  unique  one  of  claws  on 
three  of  the  hind  toes.  A  very  small  number  are  known ;  they 
are  natives  of  Africa  and  tropical  South  America.  The  three 
African  species  belong  to  the  genus  Xenopus,  and,  while  all 
inhabit  the  tropical  zones,  one  only,  X.  Isems,  extends  to  the 
South,  where,  nowever,  it  is  very  common  and  generally  dis- 
tributed, flourishing  in  every  pool.       This  curious  batrachian 
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attains  to  a  good  size,  and  its  muscular  hind-Ws  are  said  to  be 
worthy  the  respectful  attention  of  the  epicure  when  treated  by  a 
competent  ehsf.  The  tadpoles  of  XetMypiM  are  singular  in  possess- 
ing a  spiracle  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  a  pair  of  long  barbels 
depending  from  the  lower  jaw. 

Fishes. 

The  paucity  of  Freshwater  Fishes  in  temperate  South  Africa 
is  very  remarkable ;  undoubtedly  the  scarcity  of  permanent  rivers 
and  lakes  is  tho  main  cause  of  this,  but  it  hardly  seems  enough 
to  account  for  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  country  both  in  genera 
and  species.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  native  kinds 
remain  undiscovered.  At  present  the  contrast  between  South  and 
Tropical  Africa  is  most  striking,  although  the  latter  cannot  be 
called  very  rich  considering  its  immense  area.  About  250 
species  are  known  from  Tropical  African  fresh  waters,  and  even 
from  so  near  as  the  Zambesi  river,  thirty-two  are  recorded ;  but, 
as  far  as  I  can  discover,  only  fourteen  South- African  species, 
belonp^ine  to  five  genera  and  representing  no  more  than  four 
families,  nave  been  found.  It  is  some  consolation  to  note  that 
two  of  the  genera  (Spirdbranchua  and  Abrostomus),  and  all  the 
species  appear  to  be  peculiar.  Giintber  has  pointed  out  that  the 
few  forms  known  are  intimately  related  to  those  of  Tropical 
Africa,  whereas  the  Marine  Fishes  of  the  Cape  distinctly  belong 
to  the  south  temperate  zone,  with  only  a  few  additions  from  the 
adjacent  tropical  shores. 

Among  the  three  spiny-finned  fishes,  Spirolranchvs  Capenais  is 
a  most  interesting  little  species.  It  belongs  to  the  family  called 
Lahyrinihici,  from  the  possession  of  a  complicated  accessory 
breathiug-or^an,  in  the  cavity  of  which  they  can  retain  a  little 
water,  enabling  them  to  live  for  some  time  in  the  open  air,  or 
enclosed  in  dried  mud.  SpirdbranchiLS  is  a  near  relative  of  the 
celebrated  '*  climbing  perch  "  (Anabas  scandens)  of  India,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  emulate  that  species  in  walking  or  clambering 
about  on  m:y  land.  It  abounds  in  rivulets  and  pools,  and  meets 
their  drying-up  very  philosophicallv. 

The  two  otner  South-African  Acanthopterygii  belong  to  the 
ChromideSf  a  family  containing;  a  good  many  tropical  species; 
they  are  Chramis  Sparrmaimt,  a  small  species  with  prettily- 
coloured  and  spotted  fins,  inhabiting  streamlets  to  the  north  of 
the  Orange  river,  and  Eemickromis  guUatuSf  of  about  the  same 
size,  described  by  Gunther,  from  some  part  of  the  Cape  Colony 
not  recorded.  The  latter  may  be  recognised  by  having  the  two 
outer  ventral  rays  produced  into  filaments. 
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The  great  group  of  the  SUurida,  or  "  cat-fishes/'  is  represented 
by  Clarias  Gariep&mB,  the  only  South- African  freshwater  fish 
that  attains  a  considerable  size.  This  creature^  known  as 
'^  plattekop/*  loves  the  mud,  and  is  common  in  deep  pools  of 
the  Orange  and  Yaal  rivers  as  well  as  of  minor  streams  on 
the  eastern  coast  Like  nearly  all  the  tribe,  it  has  rather  a 
forbidding  aspect,  with  its  scaleless  slimy  body,  and  broad  flat 
bone«plated  head  bearing  eight  barboles.  iBurchell,  the  discoverer 
of  this  fish,  describes  its  flesh  as  white,  rich,  and  nutritious. 
It  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  met  with  over  four  feet  in  length. 

The  remaining  freshwater  fishes  are  of  the  soft-finned  order, 
and  belong  to  the  Cyprintdas  or  carp  family, — two  to  the 
peculiar  genus  Ahrostomus^  and  eight  to  the  very  large  and 
widely-distributed  genus  Barhus.  All  of  them  have  their  bar- 
bules  dependent  from  the  upper  jaw.  The  two  species  of 
Ahrostomvs  inhabit  the  deeper  pools  of  streams,  and  are  said 
to  keep  to  the  mud  as  closely  as  the  "  cat-fish  "  just  mentioned. 
They  are  not  considered  worth  eating;  but  two  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  Barhis,  which  have  the  same  habits  —  J5.  Capensis 
and  B.  Mariquensis — ^are  tolerable  as  table  fish.  The  little  B. 
BureheUi  and  B.  pallidus,  commonl}^  known  as  '^carp"  and 
"minnovra,"  frequent  clearer  streams  in  plenty,  but  their  size  is 
too  diminutive  (about  4  inches  and  2f  inches  long  respectively) 
to  tempt  the  angler ;  the  former  species  is  distinguished  by  toe 
fins  being  bright  red  at  their  base. 

The  eels  {Mv/reenidm)  are  not  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
strictly  fresh-water  fishes,  but  rather  to  belong  to  the  debatable 
brackish-water  series,  consisting  mainly  of  marine  forms  of  which 
some  have  more  or  less  completely  habituated  themselves  to  fresh 
water.  Many  of  the  species  of  AngwUa  seem,  however,  to  be 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  latter,  ascending  even  to  the  sources  of 
the  smallest  streamlet,  although  never  raiown  to  spawn  in  fresh 
water.  Two  river-dwelling  species  are  recorded  as  South- African, 
vid. :  A.  laHcUa  from  Natal,  and  A,  Ddalandii  from  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  stated  that  in  South  Africa  these  fishes  occur 
only  in  rivers  flowing  and  debouching  eastward;  and  so 
strange  are  the  apparent  irre^larities  in  the  distribution 
of  many  of  the  species  that  this  would  be  by  no  means  in- 
credible; but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  very  fine  specimen 
£.  believe  of  A.  Ddalandii)  was  captured  in  the  insignificant 
iesbeek  stream,  close  to  Cape  Town,  which  runs  into  Table  Bay, 
as  recently  as  December,  1891. 

In  concluding  this  necessarily  most  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
South-African  Vertebrate  Fauna,  it  is  matter  for  congratulation 
to  record  that  the  people  of  Cape  Colony  have  of  late  years  become 
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alive  to  the  alarmingly  rapid  disappearance  of  the  larger  game 
animals,  including  birds ;  and  that  jaws  of  increasing  stringency 
have  successively  been  passed  by  the  Legislature,  not  only  pro- 
viding a  close  season  for  all  the  surviving  species,  but  absolutely 
prohibiting  anv  slaughter  of  the  rarer  kinds  needing  specif 
protection — and  in  some  desperate  cases  of  all  game — ^in  certain 
districts  for  terms  varying  from  one  to  three  years.  Though  it  is 
unfortunately  only  too  certain  that  this  enlightened  legislation 
has  come  too  late  to  save  many  of  the  finest  native  forms  from 
extinction,  yet  the  ^ood  e£fect  of  these  measures  is  already 
appreciable  in  those  districts  where  the  residents  possess  sufficient 
sense  and  activity  to  observe  and  enforce  them.  Another  most 
promising  project  is  the  restocking  of  our  desolated  hills   and 

!)lains  with  the  more  valuable  antelopes,  such  as  the  eland, 
lartebeest,  koodoo,  gemsbok,  bontebok,  blesbok,  and  springbok; 
experiments  here  and  there  having  amply  indicated  that  nothing 
more  is  needed  in  most  cases  but  abstinence  from  persecution  and 
slaughter  for  a  few  years — ^this  protection  being  largely  aided  by 
fencing  in  the  more  extensive  lands  on  which  the  animals  are 
placed.  Nature  will  not,  indeed,  ''bring  back  the  mastodon;" 
and  where  absolute  extinction  of  any  species  throughout  its  range 
has  unhappily  occurred  we  can  only  submit  to  the  consequence  of 
our  misdeeds;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  re-introducing 
surviving  species  into  country  where  they  were  formerly  indigenous, 
and  so  restoring  one  of  our  most  characteristic  surroundings  to 
something  of  its  original  beauty,  and  atoning  to  some  extent  for 
the  senseless  destruction  of  some  of  the  noblest  forms  in 
creation. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  FLORA  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA/ 

By  Harry  Bolus,  F.L.S. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  the  Cape  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure  and  delight  to  the  botanist  and  the 
gardener.  Though  Cape  plants  have  somewhat  gone  out  of 
fashion  of  late  years,  it  is  still  probably  true  that  no  single  country 
in  the  world  has  contributed  so  largely  to  European  conservatories 
and  gardens  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  despatch  of  plants, 
indeed,  b^an  before  the  settlement  by  Van  Riebeek,  for  we  find 
that  one  Heurnius,  a  missionary  en  route  to  the  East,  had  sent  to 
his  brother  at  Leyden  several  curious  plants  which  were  figured 
by  Stapel  in  his  edition  of  Theophrastus'  History  of  Plants,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1644.  These  are  the  earliest  known 
figures  of  Cape  plants,  and  amongst  them  was  the  well  known 
Oriea  variegata  of  the  Lion  s  Rump,  which  was  called  a  Fritillary, 
and  an  Oxalis  which,  with  equal  reason,  was  styled  a  Trifolium ! 
But  those  were  the  days  before  Linnaeus  had  arisen  with  master 
mind  to  reduce  to  order  the  rapidly  increasing  stores  of  vegetable 
forms.  In  1772  came  Thunberg,  the  father  of  Cape  Botany ;  in 
1810,  Barchell ;  in  1825-1834,  Ecklon,  Zeyher  and  Drege.  All 
these  made  journeys  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  of  several  years  in 
duration,  exploring  the  vegetation  of  the  country.  Besides  them 
were  others  of  less  note,  and  a  host  of  gardeners  and  collectors  of 
seeds  and  living  plants.  From  1775  to  1835,  Cape  ;plants  may  be 
said  to  have  been  quite  the  rage.  The  conservatories,  temperate 
houses,  and  gardens  of  England  and  the  Continent  teemed  with 
the  Pelargoniums,  Heaths,  Proteas  and  other  handsome  flowering 
shrubs,  and  the  lovely  bulbous  plants  of  IridesB,  Amaryllidete 
and  Liliaceae;  and  the  pages  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  and 
other  similar  periodicals  were  filled  with  figures  and  descriptions 
of  them. 

The  public  taste  of  that  day  was  amply  justified.  Perhaps  the 
recently  increasing  exportation  of  flowering  bulbs  may  be  taten  as 
an  indication  that  the  fashion  will  be  revived.   But  though  fashion 


*  Keprlnted  \fj  pennlMlon  fhnn  the  '0£BcUl  Handbook  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoik  Town,  igg^  i 
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in  flowers  may  be  yariabley  the  interest  of  science  is  more  perma* 
nent ;  and  notwithstanding  the  diligent  exploration  of  the  country 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  the  constant  discovery  of  new  forms, 
even  up  to  the  present  day,  has  largely  occupied  the  attention  of 
systematic  botani^. 

Without  the  means,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  of 
precisely  comparing  the  relative  number  of  species  of  flowering 
plants  in  this,  and  any  other  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  enough 
IS  known  to  enable  us  to  say  that  South  Africa  ranks  amongst  the 
richest  of  regions.  But  if  we  ascend  to  those  higher  systematic 
groups  called  Genera  and  Orders,  we  can  speak  with  a  greater 
approach  to  accuracy.  These  may  be  compared  in  two  ways. 
First,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  the  numbers  of  these  in 
South  Africa  ^and  by  the  term  South  Africa  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  mean  always  Africa  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn)  may 
be  compared  with  the  known  total  for  the  whole  world.  The 
latter  is  taken  from  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Oenera  Plantarum 
(Journal  of  Botany  xxi,  156) : — 

Whole  World  Orders  200 :  Genera  7569 

South  Africa  „      142:        „      1255 

Secondly,  we  may  compare  South  Africa  with  another  country,  in 
the  same  hemisphere,  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  temperate 
zone,  and  of  wmch  the  Flora  is  about  as  well  known  as  that  of 
South  Africa,  e.g.,  Australia. 

I  take  the  figures  for  the  latter  from  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker's  well- 
known  Essay:  On  the  Flora  of  Australia  {London^  1859).  And  we 
have  the  following  result : — 

Australia  Orders  152 :  Genera  1300 

South  Africa  „      142:        „      1255 

The  area,  however,  of  Australia  is  five  times  larger  than  that  of 
extra-tropical  South  Africa;  and  what  is  of  more  importance  is 
the  fact  that  its  eastern  coast  line  runs  up  into  the  tropics  to 
nearly  the  10th  degree  of  S.  latituda  It  will  be  evident,  there- 
fore, how  much  richer  in  variety  of  forms,  relatively  to  area,  is 
the  Southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent,  than  that  of 
Australia. 

There  is  another  interesting  point  in  the  number  of  endemic 
genera  in  each  area,  that  is,  of  genera  exclusively  restricted  to 
each  country.  In  Australia  these  are  about  520  (Hooker);  in 
South  Afnca  446 

Why  South  Africa  should  be  so  rich  in  vegetable  forms,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  yet  be  fully  answered.  Proximate  causes 
appear  to  be 
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(1)  The  meeting  and  partial  union  of  two  (perl)ap  three) 

distinct  Floras  of  widely  different  age  ancl  origin. 

(2)  A  highly  diversified  surface  of  the  land  and  of  soil. 

(3)  A  climate  with  much  sunlight  (or  little  cloud)  ;  a  condi- 
tion which  seems  eyerywhere  favourable  to  the  multi- 
plication of  forms. 

No  one  could  form  an  adequate  or  accurate  conception  of  the 
Flora  of  South  Africa  who  should  regard  it  as  a  single  Region. 
Me^er  and  Drege  (Comment,  de  Plant.  Afr.  Atuir.  Lipsiae,  1835) 
divided  the  Colony  south  of  the  Orange  Biver  and  Natal,  into  five 
Begions,  and  numerons  districts  and  sub-districts.  The  value  of 
Drue's  observations  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  form  the  neces* 
sary  basis  of  all  later  investigations ;  but  the  divisions  were  too 
numerous,  and  broad  distinctions  were  over-loaded  with  a  mass  of 
subordinate  detail .  Grisebach  (  Vegetation  der  Erde^  Leipzig,  1872) 
regarded  the  Colony  proper  as  far  eastward  as  the  Eei  Biver,  as 
forming  one  Eegion:  the  "Cape";  eastward  of  this  he  brought 
down  the  continuation  of  his  vast  **  Soudan  Begion,"  and  north 
of  the  Orange  Biver,  he  constituted  his  "  Kalahari  Eegion  "  out 
of  Great  Namaqualand,  Damaraland,  Bechuanaland,  &a  As  far 
as  they  go,  and  except  for  the  error  in  supposing  the  Orange 
Biver  to  be  a  fioral  boundary,  these  Begions  appear  to  me  to  be 
natural.  But  Grisebach's  "Cape  Begion"  cannot  possibly  be 
regarded  as  one ;  it  must  be  divided  into  two  at  least ;  and  perhaps 
with  more  propriety  into  three.  The  Flora  of  the  karroo  of  the 
Gape  may  probably  prove  to  be  more  distinct  from  that  of  the 
ISouth-westem  portion  of  the  Colony,  than  is  the  latter  from  that 
of  Australia. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  regard  South  Africa  as  including  five 
natural  Kegions,  two  of  which  extend  beyond  its  limits,  while  the 
others  are  included  within  them.    These  are : — 

The  South- Western  Begion 

The  Tropical  African     „        (Grisebach's  '*  Soudan  *')  ^ 

The  Karroo  „ 

The  Composite  „ 

The  Kalahari  „        (Grisebach) 

THE  SOUTH-WESTEBN  REGION. 

It  is  the  South-Western  Begion  which  has  for  the  most  part 
furnished  that  large  quantity  of  garden  plants  which  I  have 
referred  to  atyove,  and  which  is  the  home  of  what  has  been  for  the 
last  hundred  years  popularly  known  as  the  Cape  Flora.  It  is  an 
angular  littoral  strip,  bounded  on  the  west  coast  by  the  Olifant's 
Biver  and  the  mountains  near  it,  but  including  properly  the 
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mountain  range  from  Cedarbergen  up  to  the  Khamiesbergen  ;  oa 
the  east  by  the  Van  Staden's  mountains ;  and  inland  by  consider- 
able mountain  chains  under  various  names.  Its  greatest  width 
does  not  exceed  eighty  miles,  and  probably  averages  not  more 
than  fifty  miles.  The  inland  mountain  chains  referred  to  may- 
average  4000  feet  in  height,  attaining  sometimes  (Great  Winter- 
hoek)  6800  feet.  Tlie  surface  of  the  Eegion  is  extremely 
diversified ;  sandy  and  bushy  tracts  alternating  on  the  coast  with 
grassy  downs,  and  vast  mountain  slopes  of  the  most  barren 
appearance  when  lying  a  short  distance  inland,  but  clothed  with 
an  immense  variety  of  small  plants. 

The  soils  are  varied,  the  exposed  rocks  being  chiefly  granite, 
clayslate  (Malmesbury  beds :  Silurian  ?)  and  sandstone  (Table 
Mountain  Sandstone:  Devonian);  with  insignificant  exceptions, 
tertiary  deposits  are  absent,  occurring  only  in  low  places  and  of 
shallow  depths.  Throughout  South  Africa  the  influence  of  soils 
upon  the  distribution  of  plants  appears  to  be  less  important  than 
that  of  climate  and  exposure. 

Eivers  are  few,  and  oadly  supplied  with  water  except  in  winter ; 
practically,  none  of  them  are  navigable. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Cape  Town  is  16*25°  C.  (61-25'* 
Fahr.)  ;  of  the  six  summer  months  20°  C,  and  of  the  six  winter 
months  12*5°  C. ;  the  mean  annual  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  71-83 
per  cent. ;  the  mean  annual  rainfall  in  the  city  itself  is  23*80 
inches ;  but  in  the  suburbs  it  reaches  in  some  localities  to  60  inches. 
Further  inland  the  temperature  is  higher,  the  extremes  greater, 
and  the  humidity  and  rainfall  much  less.  At  Worcester,  situate 
about  60  miles  from  Cape  Town,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
rises  to  16*93°  0.;  the  humidity  is  54*40  per  cent.;  and  the 
average  rainfall  is  12*47  inches.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
rainfall  takes  place  during  May,  June,  July,  and  August ;  and  the 
months  of  January  to  April  are  usually  very  dry.  The  whole 
rainfall  of  this  Region  attains  its  maximum  near  Cape  Town ; 
and  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  proceed  northward  up  the  west 
coast. 

The  prevailing  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  this  and  the  two  next 
Regions,  thus  of  the  whole  Cape  Colony  except  the  eastern  coast 
region,  is  that  of  a  number  of  low-growing  scattered  shrubs  of  a 
dark  or  bluish  green  hue.  With  considerable  exceptions  this  is, 
nevertheless,  the  appearance  which  most  commonly  meets  the  eye. 
Almost  everywhere  the  "  bush  "  is  present.  There  are  vast  tracts 
called  the  "  Boschjesveld  (bush  country),  from  the  uniformity  of 
this  appearance.  There,  the  chief  bush  is  the  "  Rhenosterbush  " 
(Ehjtropapptis  rhinocerotis)  ;  but  these  are  intermingled  with  others, 
and  in  general  they  belong  to  the  most  various  Ordei*s.    All  have 
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asnally  very  small  leaves,  or  of  greyish  green  colour,  or  so  covered 
with  a  doll  coloured  indumenta  as  to  produce  at  a  distance  a 
generally  sombre  aspect.  On  the  coast  the  bushes  are  larger, 
ranging  from  4  to  8  feet  The  following  genera  are  some  of  those 
which,  by  their  abundance  largely  contribute  to  make  up  the  floral 
landscape: — ^Mundtia,  Pelargonium,  A^thosma,  Celastrus,  Cas- 
sine,  Phylica,  Bhus,  Cyclopia,  Borbonia,  Aspalathus,  Gliffortia, 
Berzelia,  Brunia,  Staavia,  Tetragonia,  Aster,  Athanasia,  Stoebe, 
Hetalasia,  Erica,  Simocheilus,  Myrsine,  Euclea,  Lycium,  Loboste- 
mon.  Salvia,  Pemea,  Passerina,  Leu<^endron,  Protea,  Leuco- 
spermnm,  Serruria,  Myrica,  &c.  Interspersed  among  these  are 
numerous  plants  of  the  orders  OrchideeB,  Iridese,  Amaryllidesd, 
Liliacese,  with  scattered  tufts  of  Bestiaceae,  sedges,  and  grasses. 

In  the  deep  ravines  of  the  mountain  sides  are  dwarf  trees, 
growing  closely,  with  dark  foliage.  Few  indigenous  trees  attain 
a  greater  height  than  25  to  30  feet ;  and  amongst  these  is  the 
remarkable  and  very  characteristic  Silver  Tree  (Leucadendron 
arffenteum),  occurring  almost  exclusively  on  the  Cape  Peninsula. 
Porests  are  only  met  with  towards  the  Knysna  and  Zitzikamma. 
These  are  chiefly  composed  of  species  of  Podocarpus  (Yellow- 
wood),  Ocotea  rStinkwood),  Ptseroicylon  (Sneezewood),  Olea 
(Olive),  ElflBodendron  (Safironwood),  Cunonia  (Rood  Els),  Vir- 
gilia  (Keurboom),  Olinia  (Ironwood),  Cussonia,  Ficus,  Grewia, 
Curtisia,  Sideroxylon  (Milkwood),  Bhus,  &c.,  &c.  Those  of  which 
the  vernacular  names  are  quoted  yield  excellent  timber.  Trees  of 
the  Podocarpus  occasionally  attain  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet ;  but 
few  of  the  others  exceed  25  to  30  feet. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation  even  at 
greatly  varying  heigbt«  on  the  mountains;  and  near  the  coast 
especially  it  is  much  less  affected  by  altitude  than  is  the  case  in 
Europe.  On  Table  Moimtain  some  species  are  found  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  having  thus  a  vertical  range  of  3500  feet ;  and 
there  are  many  with  a  range  of  from  1000  to  2500  feet. 

The  flowering  season  begins  about  the  end  of  May  immediately 
after  the  first  winter  rains.  The  numerous  species  of  Oxalis  first 
made  their  appearance,  and  these  are  soon  followed  by  great  num- 
bers of  Iridese,  Amaryllide®,  Liliaceae,  and  other  bulbous  plants, 
besides  Mesembryanthemums  and  various  Compositae.  On  the 
mountains  the  flowering  begins  later  and  continues  longer ;  but 
though  few  plants  may  be  found  in  flower  in  March  and  April, 
yet  they  are  never  wholly  absent.  The  imported  oak  has  shed 
its  leaves  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight  weeks  only  (during 
May  and   June)   before  the  new   growth  begins.      Everything 

Eoints  to  the  fact  that  the  true  winter,  the  period   of  rest,  is 
ere  the  dry  season,  viz.,  March — May ;   as  soon  as  rain  falls 
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even  the  winter  temperature  is  sufficient,  and  vegetable  life  is 
at  once  aroused  to  activity. 

A  few  of  the  most  beautiful,  striking,  or  curious  vegetable  forms 
of  the  reffion  may  here  be  mentioned,  the  majority  of  the  examples 
being  taken  from  the  highly  representative  and  rich  flora  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula,  lying  on  its  western  extremity.  The  palm  of 
beauty  must  be  awarded  to  the  Dim  grandifiora,  the  grandest  of 
southern  terrestrial  orchids,  as  Cypripediwtn  spectdhile  is  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  This  is  abundant  on  the  streams  of  Table 
Mountain,  and  is  found  also  on  the  Hottentot's  Holland  mountains, 
thirty  to  forty  miles  inland.  Other  fine  orchids  are  ScUyrium 
corifoUum,  a  brilliant  orange,  8,  cameum  and  8.  erectum,  Disa 
longicorniSy  a  lovely  blue,  D.  seetmda,  the  delicate  white  D.faaeiata, 
and  others ;  Pterygodium  aevtifoUvm,  a  fine  deep  golden  yellow, 
Ceratandra  chloroleuca^  and  G.  Harveyana  ;  the  brilliant  blue  Disa 
(Hersehelia)  graminifolia  (long  known  as  H.  codestis)  and  the 
allied  D.  venvsta,  and  D.  purpurascem ;  and,  finally,  the  small 
beautifully  fringed  syideiAike  BaHhoUnapedincUasiidB.EtJielM. 
Close  upon  these  presses  the  so-called  ^'  Arum,''  the  Bichardia 
africana^  with  its  pure  white  spathe, — ^almost  as  common  an  orna- 
ment of  all  moist  low-lying  ground  as  the  common  dock  is  an 
accompaniment  of  English  ditches.  The  Proteas  are  universal 
objects  of  admiration,  and  few  things  can*  surpass  P.  eynaroides, 
with  its  flesh-coloured  involucres,  P.  specio«a,  P.  cocciwaa,  and  a  few 
others.  The  singular  Leucadendron  argenteum,  or  Silver  Tree,  is 
a  striking  ornament  of  the  mountains  about  Cape  Town.  Next 
come  the  Heaths,  whose  names  would  be  legion.  The  most  beauti- 
ful, and  those  with  the  largest  flowers,  are  denizens  of  the  mountains 
lying  between  the  Hottentot's  Holland  range  and  the  town  of 
^wellendam,  being  especially  abundant  about  Caledon  and  Grena- 
dendal.  On  Table  Mountain,  Erica  eerirUhoides^  E.  mammoaa,  E. 
coecinea,  E.  apumosa,  and  E.  hirta  are  amongst  the  finest,  the  latter 
sometimes  making  a  whole  mountain  side  glow  with  its  warm  pink 
tints.  There  are,  probably  350  species  of  true  heaths  found  in 
this  Eegion  alone.  Amongst  Compositae,  Oazcmia  has  some  fine 
species,  while  Helichrysum  vestitum,  Seliptertmi,  spp.,  and  Phoena- 
coma  proliferay  are  amongst  the  showiest  of  the  everlasting  flowers, 
the  heads  of  the  first-named  being  gathered,  dried,  and  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  Europe  as  immM'teUes.  Dimorphotheca 
annua  has  gay  white  rays,  and,  with  some  species  of  Arctotis,  makes 
the  fields  look  bright  in  spring.  In  the  large  Order,  Leguminosae, 
Podalyria  calyptrata^  with  its  large  rosy  flowers,  may,  perhaps, 
head  the  list,  and  VirgUia  CapensiSj  Cyclopia  spp.,  Hypocalyptus 
ohcordatua,  and  the  widespread  8utherlcmdia  frutescens^  are 
amongst  the  few  handsome  plants  of  au  Order  not  remarkable  for 
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its  beauty  in  this  B^on,  but  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
inconspicnous  shrablets.  The  Acacias  are  deficient ;  only  A.  horrida 
occurring  spariogly  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Region.    The  Pelar- 

Sniums  are  abundant,  and  several  species,  P.  eueullatum,  P. 
tdinum,  &c.,  are  very  handsome.  Oxalises  with  white,  red,  and 
yellow  flowers,  stud  the  fields  in  early  spring.  The  numerous 
species  of  the  tribe  DiosmesB,  including  Diosma,  Barosma  (some 
of  which,  as  B.  eremdata,  &c.,  furnish  the  Buchu  of  medicine), 
Agathosma,  Adenaadra,  &c.,  are  mostly  confined  to  this  Region. 
The  attractive  Boehea  eoecinea  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
Table  Mountain;  while  the  Cotyledons  contribute  some  of  the 
most  curious  plants  of  the  Region,  especially  C.  fascicularis,  with 
its  smooth,  thick,  swollen  tree-like  stem ;  very  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester  and  Hex  River.  Near  the  Tulbagh 
Waterfall  occurs  the  rare  and  pretty  Ixianthes  retzioides,  and  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  the  curious  Boridtda  dentata,  a  shrubby 
Droeeraceous  plant  with  extremely  viscid  leaves,  which  the  farmers 
hang  up  in  their  houses  in  order  to  catch  flies.  The  showy  Poly- 
gala  oppositifdlia  and  P.  myriifoUa  are  both  widely  distributed. 
Plants  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  others  take  a  prominent  position  in 
our  Flora.  They  include  several  handsome  Harveyas,  white,  purple, 
and  orange  ;  and  in  other  orders  the  Cytinua  diouyas^  the  curious 
Hydnora  africana;  the  foul-smelling .  iSioircc^Avt^  sanguinea  and 
mystropeUdon  spp.  Labiatae  are  not  plentiful,  but  ScUvia  paniou- 
ma  and  8,  nivea  are  fine  species.  Turning  to  the  Monocotyledomy 
Orchidese  have  already  been  mentioned ;  Irideae  are  abundantly 
represented  in  handsome  species  of  Romulea,  Geissorhiza,  Ixia, 
Gladiolus,  Watsonia,  Babiana,  &c.;  AmaryllideaB  in  Amaryllis 
Belladonna^  Nerine,  JBrunsvigia,  Yallota,  &c. ;  ScitaminesB  in  the 
peculiar  and  noble  Strelitzise.  LiliaceaB  are  very  varied  and 
numerous.  The  most  conspicuous  are  the  Aloes, — A.  plicatUis  with 
an  arborescent  trunk,  attaining  a  height  on  the  western  mountains 
of  12  to  15  feet ;  the  beautiful  blue  Agapanthus ;  the  star-like 
Omitho^alums ;  Kniphofia  alooideSy  and  many  others.  Prionivm 
pcdmita  is  a  remarkable  plant  with  the  flower  of  a  Juncus,  and  the 
habit  of  a  pine-apple,  which  in  some  parts  fills  the  beds  of  certain 
western  rivers,  and  reaches  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Some 
BestiacesB  and  Cyperaceae  attain  to  six  or  seven  feet,  and  often 
form  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  Ferns  are  not  very 
abundant,  chiefly  occurring  in  the  deep  ravines,  where  the  arbor- 
escent HemUdia  Capenm  is  found  several  feet  in  height;  and 
Todea  africana  forms  a  handsome  plant.  Osmunda  regalis  is 
sparinglv  met  with,  while  Pteris  aquUina  is  more  commonly 
scattered  on  the  open  hillsides. 

It  is  in  the  oraers  and  genera  of  plants  exclusively  or  chiefly 
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fonnd  here  that  the  most  striking  differences  are  to  be  found  be* 
tween  this  and  the  other  Regions  of  South  Africa.  An  immense 
mass  of  observations  has  been  collected,  but  has  not  yet  been 
tabulated.  It  must  suiBSce  to  say  that  this  Begion  is  distinguished 
bv  the  comparative  abundance  of  the  Orders :  Rutaceae,  Bruniace® 
liricacesB,  FenaeacesB,  ProteaceeB,  Iridese  and  BestiacesB ;  by  the 
tribe  Stilbeae  of  the  Order  VerbenacesB ;  and  by  the  large  propor- 
tionate number  of  the  following  Cape  genera,  of  those  richest  in 
specie?,  belonging  to  other  Orders :  Pelargonium,  Oxalis,  Phylica, 
Aspalathus,  Gliffortia. 

The  following  list  of  the  sequence  of  Orders  according  to  the 
numbers  of  species  of  each  is  chiefly  based  upon  Drege's  collec- 
tions which  were  very  large  and  general.  He,  however,  or  rather 
Ernst  Meyer,  considerably  over-estimated  the  number  of  species 
both  of  Biestiacese  and  IrideaB ;  and  to  follow  his  results  implicitly 
would  be  misleading.  I  have  therefore  framed  the  following  list 
in  which  the  position  of  those  Orders  has  been  reduced : — 


1.  CompositaB 

2.  Leguminosae 

3.  Ericaceae 

4.  Proteaceae 

5.  IrideaB 

6.  GeraniaceaB 

7.  GramineaB 


8.  Oyperaceae. 

9.  Bestiaceae 

10.  Liliaceae 

11.  Orchideae 

12.  ButaceaB 

13.  Scrophularineae 


The  fact  of  five  such  Orders  as  Ericaceae,  ProteaceaB,  Irideae, 
Geraniaceae,  and  Bestiaceae,  occupying  so  high  a  position,  is 
sufficient  to  stamp  this  Begion  with  a  character  peculiarly  its 
own. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  deficiency  of  Bubiaceae.  This  Order, 
which  is  the  fifth  natural  Order  of  the  World,  and  the  second  of 
India,  does  not  only  not  find  a  place  in  the  above  list,  but  actually 
constitutes  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  Flora.  The  follow- 
ing large  Orders  are  also  very  poorly  represented:  Myrtaceae, 
AroideaB  (each  1  species)  ;  Laurineae  (3  sp.)  ;  AcanthaceaR,  Labiatae 
and  Asclepiadeae. 

No  trustworthy  calculation  of  the  number  of  species  occurring 
in  the  Begion  is  available.  Drege  collected  2914  species ;  I  should 
estimate  the  total  at  about  4500  species.  The  richness  of  certain 
localities  is  very  great.  On  the  Cape  Peninsula  alone,  an  area 
about  one-fourth  larger  than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  have  collected 
ninety  species  of  Erica,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  species  of 
OrchideaB  have  been  recorded ;  and  the  total  number  of  speciee 
of  flowering  plants  is  probably  nearly  two  thousand. 

The  affinities  of  the  Flora  of  this  Kegion  vrith  that  of  Australia, 
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especially  of  South  Western  Anstralia,  are  very  striking,  and 
haye  already  been  shown  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  (loe.  cit.),  from  the 
Australian  point  of  view. 

Two  very  distinct  Orders,  Froteaceae,  and  Bestiacese,  are 
abundant  in  both  regions,  and,  except  for  a  few  outliers,  do  not 
occur  in  any  other  countries :  yet  they  have  no  single  species,  and 
only  two  or  three  genera,  in  common,  out  of  many.  jProteacesa 
form  the  third  Order  of  the  Australian  Flora,  and  the  fourth  of 
this  Region.  Diosmeae,  a  large  tribe  of  Butaceae  abundant  in 
this  Begion,  find  a  counterpart  in  Australia,  in  the  tribe  Boro- 
nieae  of  the  same  Order.  The  tribe  Ericeae  of  the  Order  Ericaceae, 
has  over  400  species  in  this  Begion  alone:  not  one  occurs  in 
Australia,  but  the  place  of  the  tribe  is  taken  bv  the  large  Order 
Epacrideae,  closely  allied  to  it,  and  which  is  almost  confined  to 
Australia. 

The  following  table  of  the  nine  largest  Australian  Orders  is 
taken  from  the  same  source,  and  is  compared  with  the  preceding 
list  of  the  Orders  of  this  Begion.  I  carry  the  latter  up  to  twelve, 
not  being  quite  sure  of  the  sequence  of  the  smaller  orders : — 


Australia. 

1.  LeguminosaB. 

2.  Myrtaceae. 

3.  Proteaceae. 

4.  Compositae. 

5.  Gramineae. 


8,~W.  Begion,  8,  Africa. 

Compositae. 

Leguminosae. 

Ericaceae. 

Proteaceae. 

Irideae. 


6.  Cyperaceae.  j  Geraniaceae. 

7.  Epacrideae.  ;         Gramineas. 

8.  Goodenovieae.  !  Cyperaceae. 

9.  Orchideae.  Bestiaceae. 

Liliaceae. 
Orchideae. 
Butaceae. 

The  number  of  identical  genera  in  the  foregoing  orders  is 
extremely  small.  Of  species,  not  one  is  known  to  be  common  to 
both  BegioDS.  There  is  no  genus  of  Butaceae  or  Proteaceae ;  and 
only  three  of  Bestiaceae  (Bestio,  Leptocarpus,  Hypolaena)  common 
to  both  Begions.  In  other  Orders  the  number  of  identical  genera, 
if  we  except  those  of  world-wide  distribution,  is  extremely  small. 
The  following  in  Compositae  have  been  pointed  out  by  Bentham 
(Linn.  8oe.  Jowm.  xiii,  552) : — 

Brachycome        1  South  African      36  Australian  species 
Helipterum        12  „  30  „ 

H  2 
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Helichrysum  137  South  African  52  Australian  specieB 
Cassinia  1        „  13  „ 

Athrixia  6        „  5  ,, 

Cotula  22        „  9  „ 

besides  the  cosmopolitan  genera  Senecio  and  Gnaphalium.  Not 
all  of  these  South- African  genera  belong  to  this  hegion,  nor  anj 
of  them  exclusively  so ;  but  Helipterum  is  very  nearly  restricted 
to  it,  while  Helichrysum  is  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
Tropical  as  well  as  Southern  Africa,  though  chiefly  abundant  in 
the  latter.  On  this  subject  Bentham  remarks  {l.e.  553) : — "  This 
approximation  of  the  dompositas  of  Australia  and  South  Africa 
may  possibly  date  from  times  less  ancient  than  those  in  which  they 
established  a  communication  between  the  New  and  the  Old  World; 
and  it  may  even  have  been  less  remote  than  the  period  in  which 
flourished  the  common  parents  of  Australian  and  South- African 
Proteaceie  and  Bestiacese,  or  of  Australian  Epacrideae  and  South- 
African  Ericeae ;  for  it  is  exemplified  not  in  tribes  only,  but  also 
in  identical  genera  and  sections."  Amongst  LiliacesB  may  be 
mentioned  the  recent  discovery  in  this  Begion  of  Nanolirion,  a 
close  ally  of  Herpolirion  hitherto  only  found  in  similar  alpine 
situations  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  following  Orders,  characteristic  of  Australian  vegetation, 
abound  most,  after  Australia,  in  South  Africa:  Thymelesp, 
Haemodoraeeffi,  Droseraceae  (Hooker);  and  another  point  of 
approach  is  found  in  the  remarkable  deficiency  in  both  countries 
of  the  widely  diffused  Orders,  Kubiaceae,  LaurineaB,  and  Aroideae. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  remarkable  divergencies, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  following  list,  taken  with  modifications  from 
Sir  J.  Hooker's  Essay  before  quoted. 

The  following  Orders  are  represented  in  the  Flora  of  this  Region, 
but  are  either  comparatively  rare  or  absent  in  Australia : — 


Fumariaceae,  absent  in  Australia 

Geraniaceae. 

Caryophylleae. 

KosaceaB  (Cliffortia). 

Bruniaceae,  absent 

Crassulaceae. 

DipsaceaB,        ditto 

Campanulacese. 


Ericeae,  absent  in  Australia 
Selagineaa,      ditto 

StilbeaB  (tribe  Verben.)  ditto 

PenaeaceaB  ditto 

PodostemaceaB  ditto 

Cytinaceae  ditto 

Piperaceae  ditto 

Aloineaa  (tribe  LUiao.)  ditto 


Temperate  Australia  contains  the  following  orders  that  are  rare 
or  absent  in  this  Region : — 

DilleniaceaB,  absent  in  S.  Africa    i  Epacrideae,  absent  in  S.  Africa 
Magnoliaceas,         ditto  |  Loganiaceao 
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TremandresB,  absent  in  S.  Africa 

StackhoQsiesBy        ditto 

SapindacesD. 

Halorageea. 

Myrtacece  (1  species) 

CaprifoliacesB,  absent 

Stylidieae,  ditto 

GroodenoviesB,  (1  species) 


MyoporineaBy  absent  in  SL  Africa 

MoDimiaceae,  ditto 

CasuarinesB,  ditto 

CupuliferaBy  ditto 

ConiferaB 

JohnsoniesB  (tribe  o{Liltac.)do 

Xerote®  (tribe  of  Juncac.)     do 


It  is  also  noteworthy  that  whereas  in  the  OrchideaB  of  Australia 
it  is  the  tribes  Vandese  and  Neottie»  which  most  largely  prevail 
(OphrydesB  being  restricted  to  two  species),  in  this  Region  the 
Yandex  are  few,  and  Neottie»  completely  absent,  while  Ophry- 
dese  abound. 

Sir  J.  Hooker  conjectures  the  probability  of  a  common  origin  of 
the  Australian  and  South  African  Floras,  derived  from  ancestors 
inhabiting  a  vast  antarctic  continent,  of  which  the  greater  part  has 
been  submerged.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  geologists  tell  us  that  the  surface  of  the  S.-W. 
Region  consists  of  the  older  rocks  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
South  Africa ;  the  most  recent  being  the  Table  Moimtain  Sand- 
stone, which  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  Devonian.  But 
this  hypothesis  must  be  understood  as  referring  exclusively  to  that 
portion  of  South  Africa  which  is  included  in  the  Region  I  am 
now  treating  of.  The  afSnities  of  this  Region  with  that  of  other 
countries  are  more  obscure,  are  certainly  very  slight,  and  have  not 
hitherto  been  elucidated. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  the  Flora  of  this  Region  passes  gra- 
dually into  that  of  the  Tropical  African  Region,  and  on  the  north, 
where,  however  the  boundary  is  much  sharper  and  more  defined, 
into  that  of  the  Karroo  Region. 

The  foreign  vegetation  naturalised  in  the  Region  demands  a 
brief  notice.  I  have  made  a  list  of  about  158  species,  of  which 
the  great  majoritv  are  wide-spread  European  plants,  with  a  few 
American  and  Indian  species,  which  have  oeen  recorded  as  more  or 
less  naturalised  throughout  South  Africa.  The  observations  are  im- 
perfect as  regards  the  eastern  region,  and  the  whole  number  would 
probably  be  nearer  200  species.  Of  these  about  130  ma^  be  found 
within  ten  miles  of  Cape  Town.  Yet  only  the  foUowmg  can  be 
said  to  occur  in  sufficient  number  in  that  locality  to  attract  atten- 
tion : — Ftmiaria  a^ncUis,  Sisymbrium  ofMnate^  Bramca  nigra, 
BaphaniM  Baphantstrum,  Trifolium  angustifolium,  Serpievla  repens, 
Sonehus  oleraceus,  Solomvm  Sodommwn,  Datura  Stramonium, 
Nieotiana  glauca.  Burner  aeetoseUa,  PanictMi  sanguincUe,  Briza 
fr^c^ma^Pterisa^tlif^.  Aspecies  of  prickly  pear,  Opwn^ia  Tuna(?), 
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which  is  very  abundant  and  troublesome  in  the  Karroo  Begion, 
occurs  also  in  the  drier  eastern  portions  of  this  Begion.  Pinu9 
pinea  (the  stone  T^me)^Pinuspina8ier9  and  QuerompecUmculcUa,  have 
been  largely  planted,  but  cannot  be  said  to  grow  spontaneously  ; 
although  when  once  sown^  the  first  named  is  one  of  the  few  intro- 
duced plants  which  can  contend  successfully  against  the  indigenous 
undergrowth,  in  which  the  seed  may  be  deposited  without  clearing, 
and  which  it  at  length  overtops  ani  finally  destroys.  Pew  of  the 
introduced  plants  are  found  far  from  roadsides  or  human  habita- 
tions, and  it  is  remarkable  how  small  upon  the  whole  is  the  in- 
fluence they  exert  upon  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation,  and  how  weak 
(with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Opuntia  referred  to)  is  their 
aggressive  power  as  against  the  indigenous  Flora. 

THE  TROPICAL  AFRICAN  REGION. 

This  Begion  occupies  almost  the  whole  portion  of  the  continent 
which  lies  between  the  tropics.  Owing  to  the  warm  and  moist 
climate  caused  by  the  currents  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Flora  re- 
tains a  sub-tropical  character  to  an  extent  very  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  west  coast ;  and  the  Begion  puts  forth  an  arm,  which 
reaches  about  as  far  south  as  Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  Van  Staden's 
mountains.  From  the  Zitzikamma  forest  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
ending  of  the  Zuurberg  range  near  Graham's  Town  on  the  other, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  debatable  territory,  where  the  present 
Begion  overlaps  and  intermingles  with  the  South- Western  Begion. 
Generally  speaking,  its  inland  boundary  appears  to  be  the  highest 
range  of  mountains  which,  under  various  names,  and  not  always 
quite  continuously,  run  parallel  with  the  coast — the  Boschberg, 
Kagaberg,  Winterberg,  Stormbergen,  Quathlamba  mountains, 
Drakensbergen,  &c.  Thus  it  inchides  the  Colonial  districts  of 
Uitenhage  and  Somerset  (in  part),  Albany,  Bedford,  Fort  Beaufort, 
Peddie,  Queen's  Town,  King  William's  Town,  East  London,  and 
all  the  Transkeian  territories,  Natal,  and  Zululand,  up  to  the 
tropic.  The  width  of  the  Begion  ranges  in  this  portion  from  60 
to  100  miles. 

The  physical  features  of  the  country  may  bo  easily  understood 
if  it  be  remembered  that  a  lofty  moimtain  chain,  reaching  from 
5000  to  10,000  feet  in  height,  slopes  down  gradually  to  the  sea, 
sending  down  numerous  rivers  which  cut  up  the  intervening 
country  by  their  deep  valleys.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
extremely  varied;    large  tracts  of  bush  alternating  with  open 

f;rassy  downs,  grass  and  bush  sometimes  intermingled  in  park- 
ike  stretches.    In  the  western  portion  (the  Addo  and  Fish  Biver) 
there  are  dense  thickets  of  bushes  10  to  15  feet  high;  further 
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eastward  and  northward  these  become  forests,  and  in  many  parts 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  facing  the  sea  are  covered  with  woods 
to  the  summit. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  coontry  is  much  greener  and  more 
luxuriant  than  that  of  the  South- Western  Begion« 

The  climate  of  a  Eegion  stretching  from  the  tropic  to  34^  S.  is 
of  course,  in  some  respects,  very  different  in  different  localities. 
At  King  William's  Town,  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  IS-Q"^  C.  (66^  Fahr.),  the  rainfall  about 
26  in. ;  further  inland  the  rainfall  diminishes ;  towards  Natal  the 
tem^rature  gradually  rises,  and  the  rainfall  is  somewhat  greater. 
At  Hetermaritzburg,  in  Natal,  at  an  elevation  of  2096  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  mean  annual  temperature  was  18*25^  C.  (64 '  83^  Fahr.) ; 
the  rainfall  30*23  inches ;  the  humidity  of  the  air  70*30  per  cent. 
(9  years*  observations,  Dr.  Mann).  But  the  most  striking  difference 
between  the  climate  of  this  and  the  South -Western  Begion  is  the 
fact  that  the  one  has  chiefly  summer,  thQ  latter  chiefly  winter 
rains. 

'-  The  gradual  transition  from  the  South- Western  to  the  Tropical 
Flora  is  noticeable  in  the  bordering  districts  already  named.  The 
Cycadaceous  Encephalartos  (KafSr  bread)  pushes  one  of  its  species 
along  the  ridges  of  the  Zuurberg  as  far  west  as  the  pass  known  as 
Salt  Pan's  Neck.  Leguminous  plants  begin  to  abound,  especially 
the  bush  Scholia  speciosa  (Boer  boon),  a  decidedly  eastern  type ;  and 
the  same  dry  tracts  are  occupied  by  a  succulent  Euphorbia  with 
four-angled  thorny  stems,  E.  tetragona  (Noorsdoom).  In  the  woods 
near  the  coast,  from  the  Knysna  eastward,  epiphytic  orchids  begin 
to  occur  (Polystachya,  Angrsecum  and  Mystacidium).  Genera 
belonging  to  Malvaceae,  SterculiacesB,  Bubiaceae,  Asclepiadeae,  and 
Acantha<ieffi,  become  more  numerous,  both  in  individuals  and 
species.  The  only  Ster&ulia  hitherto  known  in  the  Colony,  8. 
Alexandria  occurs  in  the  Van  Staden's  Mountains,  but  has  been 
found  nowhere  else.  Sanseviera  thyrsiflora  covers  the  hill-sides 
over  lar^e  tracts,  and  affords  excellent  fibre,  at  present  the  subject 
of  experiments  in  rope  manufacture.  The  beautiful  Calodendron 
Capense  (Wild  Chestnut),  a  tree  of  the  Order  Eutaceae,  occurs 
throughout  the  Begion ;  it  has  been  met  with  on  the  Zambesi, 
and  even  on  the  Kilimanjaro  Mountain,  a  few  degrees  south  of 
the  equator.  The  number  of  trees  of  handsome  foliage  and  showy 
flowers  might  almost  be  said  to  characterise  the  Begion.  I  can 
only  mention  a  few  of  them  occurring  in  the  Colony,  Kaffraria 
and  Natal: — Boscia  Caffra^OncchaKraussiana,  JDornbeya  (3  species), 
Sparrmannia  Africana,  S.  palmata,  Turrsea  obttis^olia,  Acrido- 
carpus  natalitittSy  Millettia  caffra,  M.  Sutherlandi,  Eryihrina  caffra, 
E.  latissimay  Sophora  nitens,  Calpurnia  spp.,  Schotia  speciosa,  8. 
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brachypetahf  8.  latifolia,  Oardema  8pp.^  Pavetta  (many  species), 
Bwrchellia  Capensis^  Alberta  magna,  Triealysia  Caperms^  &c.  The 
number  of  flowering  shrubs  is  also  very  cousiderable  amongst 
Mal?ace8e,  SterculiacesBy  Bubiaceae,  Asclepiadese,  ScrophuIarinesBy 
AcantbaceaB»  and  many  others.  Qreyia  Sutherlandi  is  a  curious 
Sapindaceous  tree,  with  handsome  crimson  flowers,  which  extends 
from  Eaffraria  to  Natal;  it  is  allied  to  the  endemic  genera 
MelianthuSy  Aitonia  and  Erythrophysa,  the  two  latter  belonging, 
however,  to  the  Karroo  Flora.  OJdenhurgia  arhuscula,  a  singular 
looking  composite  of  dwarf  arboreous  habit  and  very  large  flower 
heads,  occurs  along  the  Zanrberg  range,  but  must  rather  be 
regarded  as  an  outlier  from  the  South-Western  Begion,  where  it 
has  two  congeners,  0.  Papionum  and  0.  paradotea.  Yernonia, 
which  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  latter  Begion,  begins  to 
abound  here,  and  increases  in  species  as  we  proceed  towards  the 
tropic.  The  '^  everlastings "  are  well  represented  in  many  fine 
species  of  Eelichrysum ;  and  even  the  MytropappuB  rhinoceroHs 
(the  Bhenoster  bush)  has  pushed  up  as  far  as  Graham's  Town. 
The  EuphorbiacesB  begin  to  occur  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Albany,  and,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  occupy  a  very  important 
position  in  this  Begion.  Amongst  the  succulent  species  is  the 
noble  E.  grandidens,  which  attains  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more  in 
favourable  situations,  and  forms  a  very  characteristio  feature  in 
the  wooded  ravines  of  the  Begion.  The  Coniferss  are  not  better 
represented  than  in  the  western  districts — ^two  Fodocarpi  (Yellow 
m>ods),  and  the  same  WiddringtotUa  eupressoides,  being  all  that 
occur.  The  CycadacesB  have  been  mentioned  already,  but  besides 
several  species  of  Encephalartos  there  is  the.  curious  Stangeria 
paradoxa  wliich  comes  down  as  far  south  as  Lower  Albany ;  and 
here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  same  genial  climatic  influences 
bring  a  Palm  within  our  limits,  Phomix  redinata  being  found  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kap  Biver  in  the  same  district,  this  being  pro- 
bably its  extreme  boundary  on  the  western  side. 

Amongst  the  Monocotyledons  the  OrchidesB  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  difierence  between  the  South- Western  Begion 
and  the  present  one  is  here  again  evidenced.  In  the  former  the 
species  of  the  tribe  OphrydesB  largely  predominate  over  the 
YandesB ;  here,  the  proportions  are  reversea.  In  Natal,  EvJophiay 
IAs90okiluSy  and  Poly«taohya  are  abundant  in  species,  and  ti^e  the 
place  of  the  Disss  and  Satyria  of  the  west.  Calanthe  naialeituit 
has  lately  been  found  as  far  south  as  the  Ferie  Bush,  near  King 
William  8  Town.  The  StrelitzisB  are  found  as  far  north  as  Natal, 
and  may  occur  beyond  that  country.  Some  of  the  finest  Iride» 
belong  to  this  Begion,  especially  the  Gladioli,  G.  psitkicinus, 
0.  papiliOf  O,  Saundersiif  &c.    Amongst  Amaryllideae  may  be 
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mentioned  several  fine  species  of  Crinuaiy  Bransyigia,  Haemanthns 
and  GUyia ;  of  Liliacese  the  noble  Aloe  Bainedi,  a  tree  of  from  40 
to  60  feet  in  height,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  of  the 
genus ;  also  species  of  Gloriosa,  Sandersonia,  and  Littonia.  The 
GyperacesB  and  6ramine»,  as  \viil  be  seen  hereafter,  yield  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  of  species ;  Pricnium  Palmita  occurs  in  Lower 
Albany ;  and  amongst  the  latter  Panicum  and  Eragrostis  pre- 
dominate. But  beyond  the  statement  that  a  large  part  of  the 
intervening  table  land  (if  that  may  be  so  called  which  is  really  a 
country  of  sloping  downs)  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast 
consists  of  grassy  tracts,  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  pre- 
domiufmce  of  particular  genera  or  species  in  individuals. 

Coming  now  to  the  composition  of  the  systematic  groups  most 
prevalent  in  and  characteristic  of  the  Begion,  we  possess  three 
considerable  collections.  That  made  by  Dr^ge,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  included  2278  entries  of  flowering  plants,  and  was  collected 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  three  Districts  into  which  he  divided 
the  Begion.  Many  of  the  entries  are,  however,  of  the  same 
species,  collected  twice,  or  even  thrice;  so  that  it  is  only  avail- 
aole  for  use  as  a  whole,  and  even  then  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  number  of  species  collected  more  than  once,  in  each  Order, 
bore  an  equal  proportion  to  the  whole.  Secondly,  a  list  of  1193 
plants,  collected  in  Albany  district,  mostly  round  Graham's  Town, 
oj  my  friend  Professor  MacOwan,  and  which  he  has  kindly  given 
me  for  this  purpose.  Lastly,  a  list  of  1320  species  collected  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Wood  in  and  near  the  Inanda,  not  far  from  Durban, 
Natal. 

A  few  explemations  are  necessary  respecting  these  collections. 
It  is  true  that  the  broadest  result  would  have  been  obtained  by 
amalgamating  them;  but  this  would  have  required  more  time 
than  is  available  to  me.  The  collection  of  Drege,  being  made 
oyer  the  widest  area,  should  be  the  most  representative ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Orchidese  were  neglected  by  him.  In  MacOwan's 
collection  there  are  46  distinct  species  of  Orchids ;  in  Drege's 
only  41  entries  over  the  whole  area,  including  duplicate  entries 
of  the  same  species.  In  Wood's  collection  the  Orchids  probably 
occupy  too  high  a  place ;  many  in  his  list  were  not  named ;  1 
counted  them,  necessarily,  as  distinct  species,  when  doubtless 
some  were  repetitions  of  the  same  species.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  CyperacesB  and  Gramineas  in  his  list,  reaching  to  only  2*2  and 
1*4  per  cent  respectively,  have  clearly  been  collected  much  below 
the  average.  With  these  remarks,  1  think  it  will  be  better  to 
give  the  three  lists,  side  by  side ;  and  in  some  respects  it  will  be 
more  instructive,  since  a  comparison  of  Wood's  and  MacOwan's 
well  illustrates  the  known  increase,  as  we  proceed  nearer  to  the 
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tropic,  of  the  Orders  Bubiaceae,  Euphorbiaceae  and  Acanthace®, 
and  the  decrease  of  Ficoideae  and  Geraniacese : — 


DbI^b's  List 

MacOwak'b  List. 

Wood's  List. 

General. 

Local, 

Local. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

Gompoeitn 

14- 

CompositiB       ..     17*5 

GompositiB 

.     13-1 

Legumino8»    .. 

9-9 

Legnminosa    ..       7-6 

LegominoBflB 

..       8-4 

Gramine» 

7-7 

GramineaB                69 

Lihaceffi 

5- 

CyperacesB 

4-5 

Orohides                 38 

Orchide» 

4-2 

Asclepiaden    . . 

31 

BorophtilarineflD        3  *  1 

UubiacesB 

4- 

LabiatiB 

3- 

Asolepiade»     ..       31 

Euphorbiaoes 

4- 

EuphorbiaoefB  . . 
RubiaoeiB 

2-8 

GyperaoesB       ..       3* 

ABclepiadea 

.       3-9 

2-7 

Oiassulaoeso     ..       2  9 

Acantbacen 

31 

Scrophnlarinead 

2-6 

Qeianiaoe09               2*4 

Iriden   .. 

2-8 

LiliacesB 

2-6 

BaphorbiaoesD..       2- 
Iridee   ..                 2- 

ScropbularineaE 

J        2-2 

Acanthaoe» 

2-4 

Gyperaoea 

2-2 

Malvaoe« 

2-2 

LUiaceie                  2- 

I^abiats 

2-2 

Irideffl   .. 

2- 

Ficoide©                  2- 

CelastruiesB 

1-8 

OrcbideflD 

1-8 

RubiftceDB                 1-8 

GraminefB 

1-4 

Anacardiacea  .. 

1-5 

Umbellifera)    ..      IS 

Malvacea 

.       1-3 

The  difference  between  any  one  of  these  lists  and  that  of  the 
South-Western  Region  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance :  EricaceaB, 
FroteacesBy  Bestiacead,  and  Butaceae  do  not  appear  in  the  former 
at  all ;  and  GeraniaceaB  in  only  one  of  them,  viz.9that  one  collected 
nearest  to  the  South- Western  Begion ;  while  the  position  of  the 
other  Orders  common  to  both^  excepting  Compositad  and  Legu- 
minosad,  is  widely  different.  Wood's  fist  includes  2  Butaceae, 
7  Ericae,  2  Froteacead ;  BruniaceaB  and  BestiaceaB  are  entirely 
absent  from  it.  About  Graham's  Town,  however,  MacOwan  found 
6  Butaceae,  1  Bruuiaceae,  8  Ericae,  6  Froteaceae,  6  Bestiaceae. 
The  two  Biegions  appear  to  overlap  widely ;  a  few  Ericaceae  have 
been  found  on  the  mountain  tops  nearly  up  to  the  tropic,  and  one 
or  two  FroteaB  occur  in  the  Transvaal ;  while  outliers  of  a  tropical 
type  penetrate  the  South- Western  Begion  as  far  as  the  Knysna 
forests,  and  even  a  little  beyond. 

I  have  not  sufficient  data  of  the  Flora  of  tropical  Africa,  as  a 
mass,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  affinities  between  it  and  the  South- 
western Begion.  So  far  as  that  portion  of  the  former  is  con- 
cerned which  stretches  south  of  the  actual  tropic,  and  constitutes 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  there  is  an  agreement  in  the  fact 
that  CompositaB  and  Leguminosae  occupy  respectively  the  first  and 
second  place  amongst  the  Orders  of  each  Begion,  as  they  do  amongst 
the  Orders  of  the  whole  World.  This  is  important  when  we  beiEUP 
in  mind  the  undoubted  affinity  which  exists  between  the  Flora  of 
Tropical  Afilca  and  that  of  India,  because  in  the  latter  countiT 
the  Orders  Leguminosae  and  BubiaceaB  take  the  first  and  second 
place.    The  similarity,  in  other  respects,  will  be  shown  if  we 
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compare  the  sequence  of  Orders  in  India  with  that  of  Wood's 
Natal  list :— 


Jwam  {Hooker) 

Natal  (^Wood) 

LegnminoBiB 
Babiaoes 

Gompo8it» 
Le^uminoBA 

Orchide» 

Liliaoes 

Gomposit» 

Orobides 

Gramineo 

Bubifloeo 

Eapborbiaoeaa 

^ZIpmZ'^ 

CyperaoeiB 

Aoantbaoev 

Labiatffi 

Iridee 

If  it  be  remembered  that^  as  I  have  said  above,  Wood's  list  is 
certainly  unduly  deficient  in  GraminesB  and  Cyperaceffi,  which 
should  probably  be  included  in  the  above,  and  would  throw  out 
the  two  lowest  orders,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable 
agreement  between  the  two. 

The  lists  of  Drege,  MacOwan,  and  Wood,  given  above,  contain 
comparatively  few  naturalised  foreign  plants;  yet  we  may  not 
infer  that  they  exist  only  in  such  proportion ;  and  exact  informa- 
tion is,  in  fact^  wanting.  My  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Begion  is  somewhat  limited,  extending  only  for  about  150 
miles  of  its  south-western  extremity.  In  the  parts  I  have  seen, 
introduced  plants,  excepting  Opuntia  Tuna{?),  in  some  of  the  drier 
western  parts  of  the  Uitenhage  district,  Xanthium  spi/nosum  occa- 
sionally, and  Nicotiana  glauca^  are  few  in  individuals,  and  exert 
but  a  very  small  influence  upon  the  aspect  of  the  Flora.  They 
do  not  appear  to  differ  much  in  character  from  those  that  have 
been  referred  to  under  the  South- Western  Region.  In  Wood's 
list,  however,  there  are  certain  tropical  weeds  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  do  not  occur  in  the  older  Colony. 

THE  KABBOO  BEGION. 

This  Eegion  includes  on  the  west  side  the  coast  strip  of 
Namaqualand  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  How 
far  it  may  extend  north  of  the  Orange  Ei  ver  is  unknown.  South- 
ward it  stretches  between  the  Khamiesbergen  and  the  sea,  and 
thence  passes  over  by  tracts  little  known  botanically,  to  the  south 
and  west  slopes  of  the  Boggeveld  mountains.  Here  it  widens  out 
and  includes  all  that  large  tract  known  colonially  as  the  Earroo ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eoj'geveld,  Nieuwveld  and  Sneeuw- 
berg  mountains,  on  the  east  by  uie  mountains  fringing  the  Fish 
Biver ;  on  the  south  by  the  Zwarteberg  range,  Kamanassiebergen, 
and  finally  the  Zuurbergen,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Warm  and  Cold  Bokkeyeld, 
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Speaking  broadly,  it  is  a  vast,  shallow  basin,  surroonded  by 
mountains ;  but  the  mountains,  while  always  loftier  on  the  northern 
side,  are  sometimes  a  mere  rim  on  the  southern.  Its  height  above 
the  sea  ranges  from  1800  to  2500  feet.  But  for  the  purposes  of 
floral  computations  I  have  reckoned  all  plants  collected  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  northern  mountains,  up  to  a  height  of  about 
3750  feet,  as  belonging  to  this  Begion.  Above  that  height,  in 
certain  localities,  at  least,  the  vegetation  changes,  and  belongs  to 
the  next  (the  Composite)  Begion. 

It  is  traversed  by  numerous  river-beds  or  torrents,  mostly  dry 
or  nearly  so,  except  when  filled  by  the  summer  thunderstorms, 
when  the  beds  suddenly  fill,  carry  off  a  vast  quantity  of  muddy 
water  for  a  few  days,  and  soon  again  become  dry.  But  water, 
generally,  is  scarce,  and  springs  are  infrequent. 

The  country  has  been  subjected  to  long  ages  of  denudation  by 
rains  and  rivers,  and  exhibits  its  traces  everywhere.  It  is  probable 
that  since  the  interference  of  man,  which,  by  sheeo  pasturage  has 
killed  much  vegetation  and  loosened  and  openea  the  soil,  this 
denudation  has  proceeded  more  rapidly,  and  in  some  places 
enormous  gullies  have  been  formed  where  previously  moist  and 
fertile  valleys  existed.  The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  vast  plains 
of  light,  reddish  soil,  which,  when  irrigated,  is  extremely  fertile; 
in  other  parts  it  is  more  sandy,  and  in  some  places  the  soil  is 
shaly,  hard  and  barren.  The  plains  are,  however,  broken  by  hills 
or  mountains,  sometimes  with  flat  tabular  tops.  Everywhere  the 
exposed  rock  is  sandstone  in  beds,  of  varyii^colours  and  hardness, 
which  have  been  regarded  by  Wyley  and  Dunn  as  belonging  to 
the  carboniferous  measures.  In  the  north-eastern  portion  these 
are  traversed  by  frequent  doleritic  dykes,  which  are  sometimeB 
vertical,  and  sometimes  lateral,  forming  cappings  to  the  sandstone 
hills. 

The  climate  is  one  of  great  dryness  and  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  following  observations  have  been  recorded  at  Graafi*- 
Eeinet,  a  town  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  region,  2476  feet 
above  the  sea : — ^Mean  annual  temperature  18°  C.  (64*41°  Fahr.l ; 
mean  of  greatest  range  on  any  one  day  3'26°  C.  (37*88°  Fahr.) ; 
extreme  fimits  of  temperature  (Dec.  20)  40-55°  C-  (105°  Fahr.) ; 
June  24,  3-56°  C.  (28°  Fahr.)  ;  rainfall  13-19  in.,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  fell  during  the  six  summer  months.  The  foregoing 
are  from  three  yeari?  observations.  Twenty-three  years'  obser- 
vations give  an  average  of  14*5  in.  of  rain.  Other  observations 
of  rainf^l  for  other  stations  in  the  region  for  at  least  five  yean 
are : — Prince  Albert,  7*71  in. ;  Beaufort  West,  919  in. ;  WiUow- 
more,  7*40  in. ;  Aberdeen,  12  in. ;  Jansenville,  9*44  in. ;  Springbok 
(Namaqualand),  8*05  in,    The  foUowip^  are  from  one  ^ear  s  ^1883) 
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observations  only : — Port  NoUoth,  2*66  in. ;  Touws  Biver  Station, 
8'86  in. ;  Matjesfontein,  10*21  in.  The  greater  part  of  the  rains 
take  place  daring  the  sommer  thunderstorms ;  occasionally,  in 
the  Eastern  portions,  a  strong  south-east  wind  brings  up  general 
lain,  bat  this  is  rare,  the  clouds  being  usually  discharged  in  the 
intervening  mountain  ranges  which  divide  this  fiegion  from  the  two 
coast  Begions,  and  intercept  its  rains. 

During  periods  of  drought  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
desolate  and  mournful  than  the  appearance  of  the  vege^tioD.  The 
soil  is  rarely  covered,  bare  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent  inter- 
vening between  shrubs  and  bushes.  These  are  frequently  blackened 
by  drought  as  if  they  had  been  killed  by  fire.  The  largest  and 
indeed  almost  the  only  trees  are  those  of  the  Acacia  horrida 
(Doomboom),  which  line  the  banks  of  the  dry  river  beds  as  with  a 
fringe;  and  occasionally,  on  the  higher  mountain  sides,  a  few 
other  trees  of  shrubby  habit  occur.  For  the  most  part  the  shrubs 
are  scattered,  and  range  from  5  to  8  feet  in  height ;  with  inter- 
vening shrublets  of  1  to  2  feet.  Yet  after  copious  rains  all  will 
be  changed  within  a  week  or  two,  as  if  by  magic.  Many  of  the 
apparently  dead  bashes  put  forth  bright  green  leaves;  the 
shrublets  are  covered  with  flowers  often  before  leaves  can  be 
seen ;  bulbous  plants,  which  may  not  have  flowered  for  several 
years  previously,  send  up  their  scapes  with  incredible  rapidity, 
and  annual  flowering  herbs  and  grasses  are  everywhere  seen  where 
formerly  all  was  bare  and  barren.  Namaqualand,  perhaps, 
exhibits  this  phenomenon  to  the  most  striking  extent.  J  was 
amazed  on  visiting  that  desert  country  after  the  rains  of  June  to 
July,  1883,  to  see  tracts,  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  covered  with 
sheets  of  living  fire,  or  glowing  purple,  visible  from  several  miles 
distance,  caused  by  the  beautiful  Composite  in  flower;  and 
nothing  is  more  singular  than  to  see  this  luxuriance  intermingled 
with  the  black  or  white  branches  of  dead  shrubs  killed  by  previous 
droughts,  standing  like  ghostly  intruders  on  a  scene  of  merriment 
and  joy.  These  charming  displays  pass  away  all  too  rapidly,  and 
in  a  month  or  two  little  that  is  bieautiful  remains. 

I  proceed  to  speak  of  a  few  of  the  chief  plants  of  the  Region  most 
noteworthy,  either  from  their  beauty,  singularity,  or  from  their 
being  confined  to,  or  peculiarly  characteristic  of  it.  I  am  best 
acquainted  with  the  BLarroo  of  the  Graaff-Eeinet  district,  pwtly 
with  that  of  Namaqualand,  and  for  the  rest  have  only  passed 
through  it  as  a  rapid!^  traveller.  Several  species  of  Eeliophila  are 
extremely  bright  in  spring,  especially  m  the  west;  and  the 
monotypic  Paimstruchia  Capetms^  which  had  only  been  gathered 
before  by  Thunberg,  has  just  been  re-discovered  in  Namaqualand. 
Cadaba  juncea  with  its  dark  crimson  flowers  is  a  singular  and 
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characteristic  plant  both  of   this  and  the  next  Begion;  while 
Capparis  oleoiaes  (the  Witgat  boom)  standing  generally  alone,  10 
to  15  feet  high,  with  its  white  trunk  which  has  given  its  yemacalar 
name,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  many  of  the  karroo  plains ;  the 
young  buds  are  nearly  or  quite  as  good  for  culinary  purposes  as 
those  of  the  Caper  of  Southern  Europe.    The  PortulacesB  occupy  a 
prominent  place  chiefly  by  the  well-tnown  Portulaearia  afra  (the 
speJc  booniy  or  fat  tree),  a  large  shrub  with  fleshy  acid  leaves  and 
panicles  of  small  pink  flowers.     This  occupies  the  hill-fiides,  often 
growing  sub-sociaJly  in   great  masses   and   affording  the  most 
lavourite  food  for  live-stock  of  all  kinds.     It  also  occurs,  though 
less  abundantly,  in  the  Tropical  Kegion.     In  addition  there  are 
several  species  of  Anacampseros,  one  of  Talinum,  and  one   of 
Portulaca  besides  the  ubiquitous  P.  oleracea.     Tamarix  usneoides 
occurs  in  Namaqualand,  where  it  is  used  as  fuel,  and  is  the  only 
plant  of  the  Order  in  our  Region ;  it  is  recorded  also  by  Dr^ge  as 
from  the  central  and  eastern  Karroo.     Amongst  Malvaceae  are 
four  species  of  Hibiscus,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  which  is  J2L 
u/rens,  which  looks  at  a  short  distance  so  much  like  a  plant  of  the 
gourd  family  that  every  botanist  is  astonished  to  find  upon  it  the 
flowers  of  a   Hibiscus.     Burchell  says  his  Hottentots  called  it 
Wilde  KaJabas  (Wild  Calabash).    Of  Sterculiacese,  the  genera  Her- 
mannia  and  Mahemia,  are  represented  by  10  and  5  species  re- 
spectively.    The  large  Order  Sapindacese  includes  Pappea  Capengis 
(the  Wild  Plum),  a  shrub  of  15  or  20  feet,  frequent  on  mountain 
sides ;  Aitonia  Cfapensia,  also  a  shrub,  the  curious  pendulous  papery 
capsules  of  which  look  like  miniature  Chinese  lanterns  hung  on  a 
Christmas   tree;    the  allied  and  even   handsome  Erythrophysa 
undiUata,  of  Namaqualand ;   and  several  species  of  Melianthus. 
The  GeraniacesB  are  a  numerous   Order.     The  curious  candle- 
bush,  Sarcocauion  Patersoni  is  here,  besides   numerous  species 
of  Pelargonium.     The  latter  are  especially  frequent  in  individuals, 
and  much   diversified   in   structure,  those   with  succulent  stems 
and  leaves  constituting  a  marked  feature  of  the  Flora.     These 
include  P.   oblongatum^  a    handsome    species    from  Namaqua- 
land,  with    yellow    flowers,    lately    figured    in    the    Botanical 
Magazine  (t.  5996),  P.  flavum^  P.  eamosufrif  P.  crithmifdium^ 
P.  ferv2aceum,  P.  pvlchellum,  P.  serieeum,  P.  quincUum,  tlie  very 
curious  and  rush-like,  almost  leafless,  P.  tetragonum,  P.  peUcUum, 
P.  echincUum,  and  many  others.   The  Oxalidese,  though  numerous, 
and  often  brilliant,  are  less  common  than  in  the  South  Western 
Begion.    The  Butacese  are  conspicuous  by  their  absenca    I  never 
found  but  one  species  in  the  Begion,  a  Diosma,  on  the  mountains 
of  Namaqualand,  evidently  a  straggler  from  their  great  home 
further  south.    The  Zygophyllums  are  frequent  and  mostly  with 
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saccnlent  leaves ;  of  the  same  family  is  Augea  Oaperms,  a  mono- 
typic  gODiis  peculiar  to  the  Central  &irroo  and  abundant  in  many 
dUu^eSy  with  thick  terete  leaves  like  those  of  a  M esembrianthemum. 
Fhylica,  so  common  in  the  South- Western  districts,  is  here  absent ; 
one  or  two  species  hover  on  the  boundary  line  of  some  of  the 
mountains,  but  they  are  scarcely  members  of  this  Begion.  Anacar- 
diaceae  are  only  represented  by  Bhus,  of  which  there  are  abont  a 
dozen  species.  Tne  Leguminosse  do  not  occupy  nearly  so  promi- 
nent a  place  here  as  elsewhere.  There  are,  however,  several 
species  of  Lotononis,  Lebeckia,  Indigofera,  Bhynchosia,  the  widely 
mstributod  Saiherlandia  frutescens ;  and  Sylitra  biflora,  found  in 
this  Region  only.  Schotia  speciom,  an  outlier  of  the  Tropical  Begion, 
occurs  sparingly.  Aeacia  horrida,  the  only  species  of  this  genus 
within  our  limits,  is  scattered  widely,  but  especially  fringes  the 
river  beds ;  the  timber  is  largely  nsed  for  fuel,  and  the  bark  for 
tanning.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  Aspalathus  is  very 
remarkable.  Of  Rosaceae  there  are  but  two  species  of  Grielnm  ; 
while  Cliffortia  and  Bubus  are  both  absent.  Urassulaceae  are  an 
important  constituent  of  the  Be^on,  Crassula  and  Cotyledon  being 
numerous  both  in  species  and  individuals.  It  is  the  Order 
Ficoidese,  however,  that  we  may  regard  as  the  one  most  typical  of 
the  Begion«  Mesembrianthemums  are  met  with  everywhere,  from 
the  annual  herb  to  the  shrub  with  leaves  of  the  most  diverse 
and  curious  shapes,  with  flowers  of  white,  yellow,  and  reds  of 
many  shades.  In  some  portions  vast  tracts  are  covered  with 
Mi  9pino9um  growing  sub-socially  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any- 
thing else.  In  Namaqualand  is  a  huge  species  resembling  m, 
erystaUinum,  but  as  large  as  a  cabbage.  Some  of  the  larger 
flowered  species  are  extremely  brilliant.  Cussonia  spiccUa  and 
(7.  pantcuiata  are  trees  of  the  order  AraliacesB  with  congeners 
spread  over  the  whole  Colony.  BubiacesB  are  here,  as  in  the 
^-W.  Begion,  remarkably  deficient,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
species  occurring  near  Graaff-BeiDct.     Of  Composite  the  larger 

fenera  are  Pteronia,  Pentzia,  Helichrysum,  ^necio,  Othonna, 
!uryops.  Those  most  abundant  in  individuals  are  Aster  JUifolius, 
ChrysoGoma  tenuifoliay  Adenachasna  parvifolia,  Pentzia  virgata,  and 
,  P.  glcbosch  Eriocephalus  glaber,  Helichrysum  spp.-;  most  of  them 
are  very  aromatic,  and,  excepting  the  second,  furnish  excellent  food 
for  live  stock.  In  Namaqualand  a  large  species  of  Didelta,  D. 
8pino9um,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach,  and  is  eaten  greedily 
by  all  animals.  Several  species  of  Arctotis,  Yenidium,  Gorteria,  &c., 
are  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  make  a  great  display  after  rains. 
Ericacesd  are  entirely  absent.  Olea  verrucosa  is  one  of  the  few 
tiiees  of  the  Begion  occurring  sparingly  in  mountain  ravines,  and 
fomishing  the  most  useful  wood  for  fencing  poles  and  for  fuel. 
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Of  the  order  EbenacesB  there  are  several  species  of  Boyena  and 
Euclea.  Some  genera  of  AsclepiadesB  seem  to  indicate  an  affinity 
i¥ith  the  Tropical  Be^on  and  India.  Such  are  Gromphocarpos, 
Sarcostemma,  Ceropegia.  Of  the  genus  Stapelia  there  are  many 
species,  thinly  scattered,  besides  Huemia,  Piaranthus,  Decabelone, 
and  the  remarkable  Eoodice  of  Nama(]^ualand.  Ademimi  Nam' 
aquanwm  (or  Elephant's  Trunk)  is  a  curious  Apocynaceous  plant 
of  the  same  country.  Gentianeae  are  almost^  if  not  entirely, 
wanting.  Scrophularineaa  occupy  a  comparatively  poor  place, — 
Diascia,  Nemesia,  Lyperia  being  the  chief  genera,  with  some  of 
the  root  paitisites  Alectra,  Striga,  and  Syobanche  sanguinea. 
Bhigasum  triehotomum  is  a  handsome  Bignoniaceous  shrub. 
Acanthaceae  are  very  deficient  and  probably  constitute  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Flora.  Selaginese  are  also  few ;  Sdago 
leptostachya  (Aar-boschje)  is  one  of  the  good  stock  food  plants.  The 
ashes  of  Scusda  aphylla  (Kcmna-bosch)  are  used  for  soap-making  ; 
and  Atriplex Halimua  and  A.  Gapensia  (Vaal-hoschje)  are  considered 
most  valuable  food  plants  for  sheep  and  goats.  Mydnora  Africana 
occurs  in  the  eastern,  and  H,  triceps  in  the  western  Eixroo.  San- 
talacea  are  represented;  in  Osyria  compreasa,  the  leaves  of  which 
here  and  in  the  two  preceding  Begions,  are  very  generally  in 
use  for  tanning;  there  are  also  several  species  of  Thesium. 
Euphorbiacece  are  chiefly  confined  to  succulent  EuphorbisB,  in 
many  forms, — ^melon  shaped,  4-angled,  many-angled,  and  club- 
shaped,  in  some  tracts  immensely  abundant  in  individuals.  During 
severe  droughts  E.  Caput-medusm  (FingerpoU)  is  in  some  places 
cut  up  as  food  for  cattle ;  as  is  also  a  spinous  species  (Eumorina 
8p.)  after  the  spines  have  been  previously  burnt  oK  Several 
species  of  Yiscum,  and  a  few  Loranthi  occur ;  ForsJcohJea  Candida 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Begion.  There  are  one  or  two  species 
of  Ficus ;  and  the  widely  distributed  Salix  Capenaia  occurs  along 
many  of  the  river  banks.    ConifersB  are  entirely  absents 

OrchidesB  are  scarce.  In  the  whole  eastern  Karroo  I  found 
but  one  species,  Hahenaria  arenaria ;  but  in  Namaqualand  on  the 
mountains,  where  the  average  rainfall  does  not  exceed  seven  inches 
yearly,  I  saw  a  Holothrix,  oatyrium  pvMulatum,  Pterygodiwn  Vo- 
lucnSy  and  Diaperia  purpurata  var.  Of  HsBmodoraceae,  Sanaeviera 
thyraiflora  is  common  on  many  hill-sides,  but  rarely  flowers.  It 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  this  is  a  common  condition  of  many 
of  the  Karroo  Monocotyledona  They  pass  years  in  a  dormant 
state ;  not  until  rain  and  temperature  coincide  suitably  to  their 
need  will  they  flower.  Hence  one  may  live  seven  years  near  a 
mountain  side,  and  then  first  see  it  nearly  covered  with  Hesperantha 
falccUa ;  or  one  may  watch  the  numerous  bulbs  of  Amnwcharis 
faJeata  in  leaf  for  ten  years,  as  I  have  done,  and  never  see  them 
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in  flower.  IridesB  and  Amaryllidese  are  neither  by  any  means 
abundant  in  species  or  indiyiduals*  Liliace®  are  much  richer,  and 
indade  Aloe  (of  which  there  are  many  fine  specieSy  A.  duAotoma 
of  Namaqualand  being  one  of  the  largest)  Haworthiay  Apicra, 
Omiihogalnmy  Albnca,  &g.,  in  great  yariety  and  beauty ;  there  are 
also  many  Asparagi.  Testudinaria  elepharUipes  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  curious  plants  of  the  Region.  Juncace®  are 
scarce ;  Cyperaceae  also  but  few,  while  Carex  is  entirely  absent. 
Of  Bestiaceae,  also,  none  have  been  found.  Graminese  are  some- 
what rich  in  species,  and  occupy  the  second  place  amongst  the 
Orders  of  the  xlegion ;  yet  they  occur  chiefly  in  isolated  tufts, 
and  rarely  except  in  some  specially  fayoured  spot  can  anything 
like  turf  be  seen.  They  belong  to  many  genera,  amongst  which 
may  be  named  Panicum,  Andropogon,  Aristida,  and  Eragrostis. 

Of  Ferns  there  are  perhaps  eight  or  ten  species  in  the  whole 
Begion.  These  are  chiefly  Cheilanthes,  Pellaea,  and  Notlio- 
chlaena ;  most  of  them  are  peculiar  to  the  Begion,  and  fiye  at  least, 
according  to  Lady  Barkly,  are  found  in  Namaqualand  only. 

The  predominating  feature  of  this  Begion  is  the  i>eculiar  adapta- 
tion of  its  yegetable  life  to  meet  the  seyere  conditions  of  the  dry 
and  hot  climate  and  soil.  Succulence,  which  may  here  be  taken  to 
include  thickened  roots,  stems  or  leayes,  is  displayed  in  the  most 
diyerse  Orders.  At  Oraaff-Beinet,  on  the  north-eastern  border  of 
the  B^on,  and  where  the  climate  is  far  less  seyere  than  further 
west,  I  counted  31  per  cent,  of  all  flowering  plants  as  more  or 
leas  succulent  In  the  central  and  western  ^irroo  the  proportion 
would  be  much  larger.  The  preyalence  of  thorny  plants  is  also 
yery  noticeable. 

The  following  list  of  the  chief  Orders  of  the  Begion  is  taken 
from  a  list  of  611  flowering  plants  collected  by  roe  mostly  near 
Graafif-Beinet,  all  below  3750  feet  aboye  the  sea,  and  being  nearly 
a  complete  collection  of  the  plants  within  twenty  miles  of  that 
centre ;  to  which  are  added  66  others  collected  by  Dr^ge,  and  by 
myself  in  other  parts  of  the  Begion,  further  south  and  west.  But 
it  doeB  not  include  plants  from  f^amaqualand,  nor  from  the  western 
Karroo  generally.  Substantially,  it  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
eastern  £anx)0 ;  but  I  think  it  probable  that  a  fuller  and  more 
general  collection  would  reduce  the  position  of  Graminese,  raise 
that  of  FicoidesB  and  Geraniacese,  and  introduce  the  order  Iridecs 
into  the  first  twelve. 

CHIEF  OBDEnS — EASTERN  KARBOO. 

Per  cent 

1.  CompoBitiB 17*1 

2.  Graminea 9*2 

8.  Fiooides 6*8 

I 
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Per  cent. 

4.  LiliaoeiB 6*5 

5.  GrassulaceflB 5*8 

6.  Legummoae  8*8 

7.  Geraniaceffi 2-9 

8.  Scrophnlarineas       2*9 

9.  AaclepiadesB . .  2 '5 

10.  SterculiacecB  2*5 

11.  Solanaceaa 2*2 

12.  Cyperace® 2*0 

The  Flora  shows  but  weak  affinities  with  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding BegioDS,  and  these  are  chiefly  exhibited  in  widely  distri- 
buted genera  common  to  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa.  From  the 
South-western  Begion  it  differs  in  the  complete  absence  of 
Butaceae,  Bruniacece^  EricaceaB,  Froteaceffi»  Penaeacese,  and  Bes- 
tiacese,  the  six  most  characteristic  orders  of  that  Begion ;  farther, 
in  the  scarcity  of  Leguminosse ;  and  in  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  the  following  large  genera  which  are  so  abundant  in  and 
characteristic  of  that  Kegion :  Muraltia,  Phylica,  Aspalathus, 
Cliffortia,  Athanasia,  Arctotis,  Gnidia,  Struthiola.  There  is  a  point 
of  approach  in  the  abundance  of  Geraniaceae ;  and  there  is  a  com- 
mon scarcity  of  Bubiaceas  and  Acanthacese.  From  the  Tropiccd. 
Begion  it  is  distinguished  by  abundance  in  Ficoideie  and  Cras- 
sulacesB;  and  by  its  paucity  of  LeguminossBy  Bubiaceae,  and 
Acanthaceae;  to  these  might  perhajM  be  added  MalvaceaB  and 
Euphorbiaceae,  for  these  occur  chiefly  in  the  eastern  Karroo,  where 
it  borders  on  the  Tropical  Begion.  It  may  hereafter  be  found 
that  the  affinities  of  this  Begion,  together  with  the  succeeding 
one,  are  greater  with  the  Kalahari  Begion  than  with  any  other,  if 
indeed  they  might  not  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  it.  But  at 
present  our  knowledge  of  the  Kalahari  is  too  imperfect  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  judgment. 

With  respect  to  the  naturalized  foreign  plants  of  the  Begion,  it 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  heat  ana  drought  of  the  dlimate 
would  be  unfavourable  to  European  colonists.  The  number  la 
indeed  few,  and  chiefly  confined  to  weeds  of  cultivation,  which  is 
Itere  synonymous  with  irrigation;  or  to  a  few  wayside  weeds. 
The  number  known  to  me  does  not  exceed  twenty-five.  Those  of 
American  origin  are  more  prominent.  Optmtia  Ttma  (?)  already 
mentioned,  has  a  branched  stem  with  obovate  articulated  joints, 
covered  with  tufts  of  strong  prickles ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
the  fruit  much  eaten  by  the  natives  and  colonists,  brege  does 
not  mention  this  plant,  so  that  it  must  have  been  introduc^,  or,  at 
least,  have  spread,  since  his  visit  (1826-1834).  It  is  now  a  most 
troublesome  pest,  growing  in  some  places  8ub-sociallv>  and  killing 
out  the  native  vegetation.  So  tenacious  of  life  is  it  that  a  piece  of 
stem  of  a  few  square  inches  dropped  upon  the  surface  of  the  hot 
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dry  soil,  will  take  root  and  grow  readily.  Cattle  and  goats, 
driven  to  browse  upon  it  by  drought,  suffer  by  the  laceration  of 
their  mouths,  and  fall  off  in  condition.  Its  eradication  is  slow 
and  laborious,  needing  either  to  be  completely  buried,  or  burnt. 
The  Xanihium  »pino9um  is  also  a  troublesome  weed  owing  to  its 
hooked  achenes  becoming  entangled  in  the  wool  of  sheep. 
Nieotiana  glauea  springs  up  immediately  wherever  quarries  are 
opened ;  Argemone  Meosiccma  has  fairly  established  itself,  though 
not  yet  abundant;  and  Anmnekia  angijutifolia,  from  Chili,  has 
been  found  in  Namaqualand. 

THE  UPPER  BEGIOK,  OB  BEGION  OF  COMPOSITES. 

This  Begion  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Eantam  and  Bogge- 
veld  mountains ;  southward  by  the  continuation  of  the  Bogeeveld 
range ;  the  Nieuwveld,  the  Sneeuwberg  range ;  thence  across  by  the 
Boechberg  and  by  the  mountains  about  Dao:gaboer*s  Nek,  towards 
the  north-western  flanks  of  the  Great  winterberg  mountain; 
eastward  by  the  watershed  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Fish 
Biver  from  those  of  the  Eei,  so  as  to  include  the  districts  of 
Tarkastad  and  Albert,  to  the  Orange  Eiver.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  in  part  unexplored.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Dunn,  F.G.S.,  who  has  travelled  through  that  part  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  geology,  that  the  boundary-line  on 
the  north-west  is  well  marked  and  coincident  with  the  line  of  his 
Dwyka  Conglomerate  and  the  Karroo  Beds,  the  former  being 
covered  by  the  Twa-grass  (Arthratherum  hrevifolium)  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Kalahari  Begion,  while  the  latter  bear  the  stunted 
bushes  peculiar  to  this  Begion.  This  line  would  begin  near  the 
Kabiskouw  mountain,  thence  it  extends  in  a  curve  towards  Hope 
Town,  where  it  is  certainly  existent  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
that  town.  It  then  runs  northward,  crossing  the  Orange  Biver. 
The  exact  boundary  in  the  Orange  Free  State  is  unknown  to  me, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  takes  a  wide  curve  eastward  between 
Bloemfontein  and  Smithfield,  and  again  cuts  the  Orange  Biver 
south-west  of  Aliwal  North.  It  is  thus  an  elevated  coimtry  slop- 
ing gently  from  the  southern  edge  towards  the  Orange  Biver,  at  an 
average  elevation  of  from  5000  to  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  I 
have  included  in  the  Begion  that  part  of  the  districts  of  Middel- 
burg,  Oradock  and  Tarkastad,  which  is  formed  by  the  basin  of 
the  Great  Fish  Biver  above  Daggaboers  Nek.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  is  correct.  Drege  regarded  this  tract  as  belonging 
to  the  Karroo  Beeion ;  but  he  passed  rapidly  through  it  (as  1 
have  alsodone^  imd  scarcely  collected  anything.  His  view  would 
have  this  consistency :  that  it  would  make  the  waters  of  the  whole 
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Upper  Begion  run  into  the  Orange  Biver;  and  those  of  the  whole 
Karroo  Begion  into  the  Southern  Ocean*  But  the  tract  in  qnea- 
tion  is  somewhat  more  elevated  than  the  rest  of  the  Karroo,  and 
appeared  to  me  from  its  deficiency  in  succulents  to  belong  rather 
to  the  present  Begion.  The  matter  must  be  decided  by  further 
evidence,  since  no  collections,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  been  made 
there. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  vast  treeless 
plain,  interspersed  at  great  distances  by  a  few  isolated  and  flat- 
topped  mountains,  or  snort  ranges ;  or  lower,  and  then  very  rugged 
rocky  hills.  On  these  hills  or  in  the  few  ravines  of  the  monotonous 
mountain  sides,  may  be  found  a  few  stunted  bushes.  In  fertile 
shallow  valleys  (*^  vleis "),  grassy  patches,  with  more  luxuriant 
bushes  6  to  8  feet  high,  may  be  seen ;  but  trees  never,  except  such, 
few  as  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of  man ;  or  except  the  few 
(chiefly  Sdlix  capenm)  which  fringe  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
Biver,  where  it  flows  through  this  !E^gion ;  and  the  predominant 
and  constantly  prevailing  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  heathy- 
tract,  or  dry  elevated  moorland,  covered  with  small  shrublets  of  a 
dull  green  hue,  the  few  intervening  plants  of  different  growth 
which  occur  being  too  small  or  too  lew  to  alter  or  modify  the 
general  appearance  above  described. 

Bespectmg  the  climate  of  this  Begion  no  observations  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  excepting  of  the  rainfall,  have  been 
made.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  considerable,  the  summer 
maximum  being  nearly  as  high  as  in  the  Karroo  Begion,  although 
the  summer  nights  are  always  cool ;  while  the  winter  temperature 
is  much  lower.  Severe  frosts  are  common,  with  occasional  snows 
in  winter  and  hailstorms  in  summer.  The  rains  are  almoet 
entirely  in  the  summer  months,  and  usually  accompanied  by 
thunderstorms.  The  following  list  of  stations  at  which  the  rain- 
fall has  been  observed  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more  is  taken 
from  the  Beport  of  the  Meteorological  Commission  for  1883.  I 
take  the  stations  in  their  order  from  west  to  east : — Fraserburgh 
6*11  inches;  Carnarvon,  7*78;  Victoria  West,  9-82;  Bichmond, 
11-64;  Hanover,  13-77;  Middelburg,  14-17;  Colesberg,  12-82; 
Cradock,  13*19;  Tarkastad,  17-08. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  plants  chiefly  charaeteristio  of  this 
Region  are  based  upon  collections  of  507  species  of  flowermg  plants 
made  by  myself  chiefly  on  the  loftier  portions  of  the  Graaflf-Beinet 
tlistrict  (above  3750  feet  above  the  sea)  with  a  few  in  the  districts 
of  Murraysburg,  Bichmond,  Hanover  and  Colesberg ;  of  331  (other) 
species  collected  by  Drege  in  the  same  district^  together  with 
Albert  and  Aliwal  rTorth ;  and  of  135  (other)  species  collected  hy 
•Hr*  W.  Tyson,  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Murraysburg ;  being  a  total 
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of  973  species*  These  lists  and  the  calcnlations  upon  them,  which 
will  be  found  on  page  119,  were  made  some  time  a^.  I  hare 
since  doabted  whether  the  higher  mountain  regions  of  the 
Sneeuwbergy  and  of  Aliwal,  should  not  rather  be  regarded  as 
outlying  tracts  of  the  Tropical  Begion ;  the  conditions  of  greater 
moisture  favouring  the  extension  of  eastern  types  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  immediately  contiguous  lower  levels.  The  same 
conditions  have  permitted  the  lod^ient  of  a  very  few  south-western 
types.  The  result  is  to  make  the  Begion  appear  more  rich  in 
forms  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  to  the  extent  of  probably  15  per 
cent,  of  the  species,  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  genera ;  and  in  so  far 
to  increase  the  appearance  of  its  affinities  with  the  Tropical  African 
Be^on.  I  regret  that  time  does  not  allow  the  revision  of  the  list, 
aad  that  this  statement  must  suffice. 

The  Geraniaceae  are  fairly  numerous,  but  do  not  here  occupy, 
either  as  to  singularity  of  form,  or  in  respect  of  the  number  of  m- 
dividuals,  the  same  prominent  position  they  hold  in  the  precedine 
Begions.  One  Butacea,  Barosma  vemuta^  occurs  on  the  Koudveld 
Mountain,  at  about  6000  feet;  also  two  Phylicae  on  the  mountains 
near  Graaff-Beinet.  The  species  of  Bhus  (Taai-boseh)  are 
numerous,  13  being  recorded  in  our  list.  Leguminosae  are  mostly 
small  and  inconspicuous  shrublets  of  the  genera  Lotononis,  Argyro- 
lobiam,  Indigofera,  and  Lessertia.  Lesaertia  (mmdaris  is  said  to 
have  poisonous  effects  upon  cattle.  The  only  handsome  plant  of 
tl)e  Order,  which  has  here  19  genera  and  52  species,  is  the  wide- 
spread Sutherlandia  fruUsoens.  Acacia  horrida,  the  only  tree  of  the 
Order,  and  the  only  species  of  that  genus  occurring  in  the  Begion, 
hardly  belongs  strictly  to  it,  being  found  only  sparingly  in  sheltered 
valleys  of  the  Sneeuwbergen,  &c.  A  few  species  of  Cliffortia  are 
outliers  of  the  South-western  type  growing  only  on  the  highest 
mountains.  CrassulacesB,  similarly,  though  our  list  includes  83 
species,  are  found  very  sparingly  everywhere  except  upon  the 
southern  border  of  the  Begion ;  and  are  few  in  individuals. 
ChUJiriea  ea^efims  is  a  curious  Passifloraceous  plant  with  the  habit 
of  a  Primrose,  only  found  hitherto  upon  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Sneeuwbergen.  Ficoidead  are  very  deficient  in  individuals,  and 
the  majority  of  those  in  our  lists  belong  to  the  warmer  parts  about 
Murraysburg.  Bubiaceae  have  11  species  only,  chiefly  of  Antho- 
spermum,  Bubia,  and  Galium.  It  is  in  Compositae  that  we  find  the 
great  strength  of  this  Begion,  there  being  not  less  than  61  genera 
with  231  species.  The  largest  genera  are  Helichrysum  with  36 
species;  Senecio  with  35  species;  Berkheya,  11;  Euryops,  10; 
!Pentzia  and  Gazania  each  8  species.  The  species  most  numerous 
in  individuals  are  Ohrysocoma  tenmfoliay  a  small  shrublet  of  little 
or  no  value  for  stock,  covering  vast  tracks  in  the  central  part  of  the 
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Eegion,  not  indeed  sociably,  bat  intermingled  with  others,  also,  for 
the  most  part,  Compositse ;  Helichrysvm  haimflosum,  Eriocephdka 
gldbeTf  and  other  specdes ;  Pentzia  globosa,  P.  BureheUiiy  P. 
all  good  stock  plants;  Othonnapais  dvytiasfolia  and  0. 
Ewtyops  spp. ;  Gamolepis  trifurcata  ;  Tripteris  leptolcixi,  it  ynnes- 
eens;  Aretotis  stoeohadifolia^  dte.  Fiye  species  of  Ericacess  are 
found  on  the  highest  mountains  only,  Ebenace»  have  five  species 
of  Boyena  and  Enclea,  usually  stunted  rigid  bushes.  OUa  venvr 
cosa  (the  Olive)  is  sparingly  distributed,  and  grows  very  poorly. 
Of  Asclepiadeaa  there  are  twelve  genera  and  27  species.  Three 
species  of  Lycium  are  scattered,  and  one  of  them  is  a  characteristic 
shrub  of  the  bleak  and  dreary  Eoggeveld.  Scrophularine©  are  well 
represented  in  20  genera  and  38  species,  of  which  the  beautiful 
deep  blue  flowers  of  Aptosimum  depressnmy  and  the  sky-blue 
Peliostomum  origanoidea,  alone  deserve  notice,  and  are  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Bhigozum  triehotomum  is  a  Bignoniaceous  shrab  with 
handsome  yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  this  as  well  as  to  the 
Karroo  Begion.  Acanthaceaa  are  deficient,  having  only  5  species ; 
SelagineflB,  15 ;  Labiatas,  18 ;  Thymeleea  only  7,  of  which  Arthro- 
aolenpolycephaluBy  a  useless  wiry  shrub,  grows  almost  sociably  in 
some  spots.  SalisR  Capensia  is  only  found  in  a  few  sheltered 
valleys  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Begion,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  Biver. 

Amongst  the  Monocotyledons  Orchideea  have  four  species,  all  of 
the  higher  mountains.  Irideae  are  greatly  diversified,  having 
12  genera  and  20  species.  Amaryllidesd  are  nearly  as  many, 
Brwnsvigia  multiflora  being  one  of  the  handsomest,  and  there  are 
several  species  of  Hypozis,  mostly  from  the  eastern  mountains. 
Aroidesd  are  entirely  absent.  Liliacesd  are  numerous ;  Aloes  are 
very  few ;  and  there  are  several  species  of  Kniphofia  (4) ;  Scilla 
(4) ;  Omithogalum  ([4) ;  Bulbine  (5) ;  Asparagus  (7) ;  m  ^  20 
genera  with  47  species.  Of  Bestiace®,  3  have  been  found  on  the 
highest  mountains,  outliers  from  the  S.W.  Begion.  Gyperacesa 
have  22  species,  including  2  Garices.    Graminess  occupy  a  high 

Sosition  with  37  genera  and  78  species.  Though  thus  highly 
iversified  they  do  not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  landscape 
of  the  country,  everywhere  occurring  in  isolated  tufts,  usually  far 
apart  from  each  other.  Those  most  abundant  in  individuals 
appear  to  be  Andro^gon  margmait^s,  ArUhistiria  eiliata^  Aristida 
vestUay  &c.,  Danthonia  distiohay  D.  vUlom  and  others,  Eragrcstis 
brizoides,  E.  striata,  Meliea  dendraides  (Dronkgraa  of  the  Golonbts, 
from  its  apparently  intoxicating  efifects  upon  cattle  which  feed 
upon  it),  Festuca  scdbray  &c.,  but  I  speak  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  I  have  actually  visited. 

The  following  list  of  the  sequence  of  Orders  according  to  their 
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number  in  species  is  prepared  firom  the  collections  already  men- 
tioned : — 

COMPOSITE  BEQIOK  (EASTERN  PORTION). 

Percent 

1.  GompositA 23*6 

2.  Gramineie  8*0 

3.  LegnminosiB  ..  5*3 

4.  Liliacea  ..  ..  4*8 

5.  ScrophuIarineiB       3*9 

6.  GrasBulacead 3*3 

7.  Aflolepiaden 2*7 

8.  GeraniacecB 2*5 

9.  Ficoides 2*4 

10.  Gyperaoeo 2*2 

11.  IndeiB  2  0 

12.  AmaryllidefB  1*9 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  abundance  of  Composited  is  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Begion.  Here  also^  the  pre- 
ponderance of  indiyidnalB  is  immensely  in  excess  of  the  nnmencal 
proportion  of  species. 

As  in  the  Aarroo  Eegion^  Eutacese,  Ericaceae,  Eestiace®,  are 
practically  absent ;  Bruniacese,  Penaeacese,  and  Proteacese,  abso- 
lutely so.  In  comparison  with  the  Karroo  Flora,  Crassulaceae  and 
Ficoidese  occupy  a  much  lower  position ;  while  in  this  case  again 
the  reduced  proportion  of  species  by  no  means  represents  the 
paucity  of  individnals.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance  the 
relations  with  the  Earroo  Begion  are  considerable  in  identical 
genera  and  species ;  in  a  similar  deficiency  of  Kubiaceae,  Acan- 
thacesBy  Yerbenacese  and  Aroidese  ;  and  it  may  hereafter  be  found 
desirable  to  treat  the  two  Be^ions  as  sub-divisions  of  one. 

With  respect  to  the  Tropical  A&ican  Begion  and  the  South- 
western Begion  the  differences  are  more  marked,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  predominating  Orders  of  each. 

The  naturalised  plants  of  foreign  origin  call  for  little  remark. 
Those  from  Europe  are  confined  to  a  few  wayside  weeds,  or  weeds 
of  coltiTation.  Xxinthium  apinoaum  is  a  troublesome  pest ;  Argemone 
Mexieana  and  Datv/ra  Metd  have  established  themselves  near  the 
Orange  Biver.  The  OpwUia  Tuna  (?),  so  annoying  in  the  Earroo 
Begion,  is  here  little  seen,  only  a  few  individuals  straggling  up 
the  warmer  valleys  of  the  mountains  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Begion. 

THE  KALAHAEI  BEGION. 

This  Begion  extends  but  a  slight  distance  into  the  Colony,  and 
since  our  knowledge  of  its  Flora,  excepting  the  eastern  part,  is 
still  comparatively  small,  I  shall  make  but  few  remarks  concern- 
ing it.    Grisebach  {J.oc.  cit.)  has  carefully  collected  all  that  was 
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known  up  to  1872,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  pages  for  more 
details  than  can  be  given  here. 

The  northern  boundary  begins  on  the  coast  at  about  IS''  S.  lat^ 
thence  runs  nearly  due  east,  until  it  reaches  about  30°  of  east 
longitude,  when  it  turns  south  to  the  Orange  River,  crosses  thig 
near  Hope  Town,  runs  westwardly  along  the  river  and  south  of  it 
conterminously  with  the  boundary  of  our  Composite  Region,  until 
it  reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eabiskouw  Mountain ;  thence 
northerly  along  the  east  side  of  the  Namaqualand  mountains  to 
the  Orange  River.  Where  it  touches  the  coast  again  is  unknown. 
It  thus  includes  Great  Namaqualand,  Damaraland,  Ovampoland, 
Bechuanaland,  and  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  Free  State. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  mostly  very  sandy,  and  generally 
speaking  surface-water  is  everywhere  very  scarce,  and  springs  in- 
frequent. Nevertheless,  when  they  do  occur  they  are  sometimes 
strong  and  copious,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  im- 
mense stores  of  underground  water  exist  at  no  great  depth  over  a 
large  part  of  the  Region. 

The  climate  is  not  yet  well  known.  The  heat  in  summer  is 
great,  the  nights  cool,  and  even  frosty  in  winter,  and  the  rain- 
fall which  does  not  seem  to  be  inconsiderable,  is  entirely  one  of 
summer  thunderstorms.  In  the  colonial  Karroo  the  soil  being 
baked,  a  large  part  of  the  rain  runs  off  to  the  sea ;  here,  on  account 
of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the  greater  part  is  retained,  and, 
in  the  case  of  heavy  falls,  goes  to  increase  the  underground  stores. 
The  coast  strip  from  !&"  8.  down  to  the  Orange  River  mouth,  and 
bounded  by  the  interior  mountains,  is  even  more  dry  and  rainless 
than  that  of  Little  Namaqualand,  and  probably  should  be  joined 
with  the  Karroo  Region  of  the  Colony. 

The  Kalahari  is  essentially  a  grass  country  interspersed  with 
isolated  shrubs  or  trees.  Towards  the  northern  boundary,  which 
there  corresponds  with  the  southern  limit  of  palms,  these  trees 
are  grouped  in  dense  forests.  Further  south  the  country  is  open. 
After  the  summer  rains  the  grasses,  which  do  not  grow  continu- 
ously like  turf,  but  in  tufts  like  stooling  wheat,  shoot  up  rapidly 
and  acquire  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  sometimes  even  of  five 
and  six  feet.  East  of  the  copper-mines  of  Namaqualand  they 
have  frequently  been  cut  by  the  natives,  and  brought  in  loads  for 
sale  as  fodder.  Species  of  Aristida  (Twa-gras)  are  the  most 
abundant,  but  there  are  others  coarser,  and  some  of  spinous 
growth. 

The  trees  appear  to  be  chiefly  Acacise  of  several  species,  of 
which  A.  giraffae  (the  Kameel  doom),  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed ;  others  are  armed  wit^  formidable  tbomsr    These  ocpur 
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also,  though  sparingly,  on  the  sonthern  side  of  the  Orange  Biver ; 
and  from  their  existenoe,  from  the  abundance  of  Twa  grass,  the 
presence  of  certain  genera  which  do  not  oocur  further  south,  and 
the  absence  of  the  composite  shrubs,  we  may  infer  that  this  tract 
known  as  Bnshmanland,  belongs  to  the  !Kalahari  Begion.  The 
mach  controverted  point  as  to  whether  the  Orange  River  forms  the 
floral  boundary  of  the  Colony,  may  now  be  regarded  as  decided  in 
the  n^ative.*  The  Olive  of  the  Colony  (Olea  verrwo9a)  also  occurs 
here,  and  a  number  of  smaller  shrubs,  as  Cappaiis,  Zizyphus, 
Grewia,  Bhus,  Tarchonanthus,  Yangueria,  Euclea,  Aoyena,  Lycium, 
&c  The  Mesembrianthemums  of  the  Cape,  and  other  succulent 
Ficoide®,  as  also  Crassulacese,  appear  to  oe  yery  scarce,  though 
not  entirely  absent  A  species  oi  Atriplez  is  rerarded  as  valu- 
able for  stock  in  Bechuanaland.  As  very  litue  is  generally 
known  respecting  the  plants  found  in  this  Begion,  I  will  give  the 
following  list  of  genera  mentioned  by  BurcneU,  who  travelled 
beyond  Xitakun,  collected  by  Dr.  Muskett  near  Hope  Town,  or 
found  by  myself  near  Kimberley  and  Barkly,  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  Begion :  Clematis,  Cissampelos,  Sisymbrium,  Helio- 
phila,  Senebiera,  Lepidium,  Cleome,  Cadaba,  Capparis,  Oligomeris, 
i^olygala,  Anacampseros,  Talinum,  Sida,  SphsBralcea,  Hibiscus, 
Melhania,  Hermannia,  Mahemia,  Grewia,  Corchorus,  Triaspis, 
Celastnis,  Zizyphus,  Aitonia,  Bhus,  Crotalaria,  Argyrolobium, 
Psoralea,  Indigofera,  Bolusia,  Sesbania,  Yigna,  Cassia,  Bauhinia, 
Elephantorrhiza,  Yahlia,  Cotyledon,  Myriophyllum,  Terminalia, 
Combretum,  Mesembrianthemum,  Tetragonia,  Aizoon,  Fhar- 
naoeum,  Yangueria,  Yemonia,  Pteronia,  Nidorella,  NoUetia, 
Ghrysocoma,  Tarchonanthus,  Helichrysum,  Geigeria.  Fentzia, 
Senecio,  Othonnopsis,  Osteospermum,  WahlenbBrgia,  Lobelia, 
Boyena,  Euclea,  Menodora,  Olea,  Baphionacme,  Fachypodium, 
Gomphocarpus,  Daamia,  Barrowia,  Ceropegia,  Sebaea,  Chirouia, 
Trichodesma,  Heliotropium,  Lithospermum,  Ipomaea,  Convolvulus, 
EvoItuIus,  Falkia,  Solanum,  Lycium,  Aptosimum,  Feliostomum, 
Nemesia,  Bhigozum,  Fterodiscus,  Harpagophytum,  Sesamum, 
Barleiia,  Justicia,  Bouchea,  Ocimum,  Salvia,  Stachys,  Leucas, 
Boerhaavia,  Celosia,  Hermbstaedtia,  Sericoooma,  Atriplex,  Salsola, 
Oxygonum,  Arthrosolen,  Loranthus,  Euphorbia,  Crotou,  Ficus, 
Saliz,  Lanaria,  Cyanella,  Babiana,  Gladiolus,  Crinum,  Brunsvigia, 
BnpfauBm^  Asparagus,  Aloe,  Bulbine,  Eriospermum,  Anthericum, 
Tulbaghia,  Dipcadi,  Omithogalum,  Cyperus,  Andropogon,  Anthis- 
tiria,  Aristida. 


*  On  this  point  I  am  indebted  for  Talnable  inionnation  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Dunn,  and 
also  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Mnakett  of  Hope  Town,  who  first  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  state* 
inenta  09  this  sabjeet  of  Purohe]],  prai^ly  so  aoovur^tOi  wejre  ipi«takenf 
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On  the  west  coast  near  Walwich  Bay  is  the  very  remarkable 
Welmtsehia  miraJnUs  (Tumboa)  of  the  Order  Gnetace® ;  and  the 
singular  Cucurbit,  Aeanthosicyos  horrida^  the  fruit  of  which  is  used 
by  the  natives. 

Towards  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Begiou,  including  part  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Free  State,  the  Flora  passes  gradually  over  to 
that  of  the  Tropical  African  Eegion,  and  is  especially  rich  in  tro- 
pical types  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  well-known  Magalies- 
bergen.  The  collections  in  the  Transvaal  have  been  considerable, 
bnt  I  do  not  treat  of  them  here  chiefly  because  of  their  inter- 
mediate character. 

Ewropecm  Plants  in  the  Gape  Colony. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  European  plants  found  in  the 
Cape  Colony  apply  to  all  those  parts  of  the  several  Begions  I 
have  visited ;  but  not  to  Kaffraria  and  Natal,  which  I  do  not 
know,  except  from  the  reports  of  others.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  fact  that  such  plants  are  seldom  found  at  any  considerable 
distance  from  human  habitations,  or  from  waysides.  One  may 
walk  for  a  whole  day  over  mountain-sides,  or  even  plains  and 
scarcely  see  a  European  plant.  On  Table  Mountain,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  close  to  Cape  Town,  the  resort  of  Europeans 
for  200  years  past,  if  the  observer  leaves  the  low  valleys,  where  up 
to  500  feet  the  common  species  I  have  named  above  on  page  101 
may  be  found*  together  with  such  plants  as  Verbena  offieincUiSy 
Verhasevm  vtrga;tum,  Phytolacca  decandra^  Sanievla  miropaeay 
Hypochaerie  glahray  Anagallis  arvensis,  &c.,  he  will  find  little  or 
nothing  beyond.  In  fact  I  can  remember  no  plant  at  an  elevation 
of  1000  feet  except  Bartsia  Trixago,  and  even  that  is  by  no  means 
frequent.  It  is  almost  the  same  on  the  plains  when  one  has  left 
houses  and  roads  a  few  miles  away.  By  some  watercourse  or 
stream,  Epilobimn  hirsutumy  Lyth/rum  hyssopifoUvmy  CottUa  corona- 
mfclia,  or  some  other  water-loving  plants  may  be  met  with,  but 
little  else.  Nor  is  the  case  diflFerent  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony 
and  on  the  higher  mountains.  On  the  highest  parts  of  Compass- 
berg  (8500  feet?)  and  on  the  Winterhoeksberg  (6500  feet)  I  did 
not  find  a  single  European  species,  or  indeed  any  foreign  species. 
It  is  true  the  situation  was  there  unfavourable  for  many  plants, 
being  steep,  rocky,  and  sometimes  dry.  Tet  the  first  named  has 
summer  thunderstorms  and  winter  snows,  snd  the  latter  regular 
winter  rain  and  snow,  and  it  might  nave  been  expected  that  some 
hardy  alpine  species  could  here  have  found  a  lodgment.    On 

*  I  have  there  omitted  Erigeron  Canadmt»e^  a  oommon  wayside  weed. 
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the  lower  mountains  of  the  Eastern  Begion  may  be  fonnd 
Thalicirum  minus^  Agrimania  Eupatoria^  Bartgia  Trixago;  I  can 
recollect  no  others.  On  the  Sneeuwberg  monntains  the  first- 
named  and  Blitvm  virgatum. 

These  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  arrival  of  the  majority  of  the 
introduced  foreign  plants  in  Sonth  Africa  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date ;  of  the  great  bulk  of  them  probably  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  civilized  man. 

The  subject  of  European  genera  found  within  the  Colony  is  a 
much  wider  one;  but  I  am  unable  to  enter  upon  it  here. 

Stmimary. 

Speaking  generally,  and  disregarding  exceptions,  the  Flora  of 
the  llegions  of  Sonth  Africa  is  distinguished : — 

1.  By  its  highly  differentiated  character. 

2.  By  its  want  of  luxuriance  of  growth  (but  from  this  the 

Tropical  Begion  must  be  excepted). 

3.  By  the  narrow  distribution  area  of  each  species. 

4.  By  the  deficiency  of  trees. 

5.  By  the  paucity  of  sociable  plants. 

6.  By  its  power  to  resist  the  aggression  of  foreign  invaders. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

SOUTH  APEICAN  WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

By  D.  E.  HuTOHiNs,  F.  R.  Mbt.  Soc., 
Conservator  of  Forests. 

The  woods  and  forests  of  South  Africa  fall  naturally  into  three 
classes:— First,  the  woods  of  naturalized  species  in  the  Cape 
Peninsula  and  elsewhere;  second,  the  indigenous  high  timber 
forests,  clothing  at  intervals  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  sea- 
board ;  and  third,  the  indigenous  coast  scrubs. 

The  indigenous  forest  that  once  clothed  the  slopes  of  the 
Table  Mountain  range  has  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trees  in  the  deepest  gorges,  where  fire  and  axe  could  not 
reach  them.  But  to  a  great  extent  these  ancient  woods  hare 
been  replaced  by  others,  in  many  respects  more  beautiful,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  rapid-growing  and  useful.  The  Cluster  Pine 
(Pinus  Pinaster),  the  Stone  Pine  (P.pinea),  the  Oak  (Qfierous 
peduncuUata),  the  White  Poplar  (Poptdm  aUni),  are  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  the  Cape  Peninsula.  They  are  hardier,  grow  more 
rapidly,  and  reproduce  themsdves  more  easily  than  the  indigenous 
w(X)ds  that  they  have  replaced.  The  oak  and  poplar  preserre 
their  European  habits,  and  are  leafless  during  the  winter  for  three 
or  four  months.  Their  bursting  into  leaf  with  more  than  the 
glory  of  an  English  spring  furnishes  a  sight  that  the  forester 
looks  for  in  Tain  in  the  eyer-green,  eyer-sombre  native  forests  of 
South  Africa. 

The  Oak  grows  freely  throughout  South  Africa,  but  reaches  its 
best  deyelopment  only  in  the  west,  where  the  winter  rains  produce 
a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Southern  Europe.  Compared  to  the 
English  oak,  the  tree  at  the  Cape  has  a  foliage  about  twice  as 
dense,  and  an  acorn  almost  twice  as  large.  It  grows  more  than 
twice  as  fast,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  wood,  under 
skilful  treatment,  would  not  be  as  good  as  the  oak  of  Europe. 
The  oak  is  the  glory  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  growing  with  a 
yigour  and  beauty  that  surpasses  the  same  tree  in  Europe, 
and,  it  is  said,  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  oak  at 
the  Cape  coppices  freely,  but  is  usually  pollarded  where  small 
wood  is  wanted.  It  is  also  the  practice  to  plant  it  as  a  pollard, 
instead  of  as  a  sapling.    This  treatment  yery  naturally  produces 
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mnch  nnsound  wood.    The  oak  has  been  naturalized  at  the  Cape 
for  over  200  years. 

The  Cluster  Pine  has  been  naturalized  for  a  shorter  time  than 
the  oak,  but,  if  possible^  it  is  more  at  home.  It  is  gradually 
spreading  itself  naturally  along  the  bleak  terraces  of  Table 
Mountain  and  oyer  the  barren  sandy  flats  of  the  Cape  Peninsula. 
It  grows  Tory  rapidly,  sometimeB  as  much  as  two  inches  in 
diameter  per  annum,  and  produces  a  coarse  wood  useful  for  beams 
and  for  all  outdoor  work  when  impregnated,,  but  otherwise  liable 
to  rapid  decay.  It  is  free  from  the  disease  that  attacks  the  Stone 
Pine,  and,  on  account  of  its  hardy  and  rapid  growth,  and  its  easy 
natural  reproduction,  is  the  chief  feature  in  sylviculture  in  the 
western  climate  of  South  Africa.  It  is  the  same  species  as  the 
Maritime  Pine  of  the  French,  the  tree  that  has  transformed  the 
barren  sauds  of  Gascony. 

The  Stone  Pine  resembles  the  Cluster  Pine,  except  that 
it  is  not  so  fast  growing,  and  is  liable  to  a  fungoid  disease ; 
otherwise,  it  is  as  completely  naturalized  as  the  Cluster  Pine. 
Indeed,  the  two  pines  grow  side  by  side  in  the  woods  of  the  Cape 
Peninsida,  and  to  a  stranger  look  exactly  alike.  The  wood  of  the 
Cluster  Pine  is  slightly  more  durable.  Neither  should  be  em- 
ployed out  of  doors  imless  injected.  When  injected,  both  are 
useful  for  railway  sleepers,  and  a  variety  of  uses.  At  present  they 
are  chiefly  used  for  firewood. 

The  Blue  G-um  {Eucalyptus  globulm),  introduced  in  1828,  is 
now  found  as  a  planted  tree  throughout  South  Africa.  There 
are  extensive  plantations  of  Blue  Gum  trees,  formed  by  the  Govern- 
meoty  in  Cape  Colony,  and  by  private  owners  in  NataL  In  these  the 
tree  reproduces  itself  freely  from  coppice  shoots — very  sparingly 
from  seed.  These  plantations  yield  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons  (dry 
weight)  of  wood  per  acre  per  year  when  in  good  growth.  The  wood 
is  used  for  firewood,  pit-props,  and  occasionally,  where  a  piece  of 
tough  wood  is  wanted,  for  wagon  work.  But  Blue  Gum  wood 
is  difficult  to  work  when  dry,  and  very  liable  to  split  while 
drying. 

The  Poplar  requires  a  cool  climate,  a  moist  situation,  and  a 

food  soil.    Its  wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  imported 
bplar,  viz.,  in  match  making,  cheap  furniture,  and  other  light 
work. 

In  the  various  Government  plantations  in  Cape  Colony,  nearly 
all  the  useful  trees  of  the  warm  temperate  zone  are  grown.  It  is 
early  as  yet  to  say  which  kinds  will  ultimately  prove  the  most 
valuable  introductions.  In  the  two  oldest  established  of  the 
Government  plantations,  at  Tokai  and  Ceres  Eoad,  the  most 
promising  are : — 
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One  of  the  Bed  Gums  (EuedlypA 

tus  rostrata)        .         .         .J-  Durable  timben 
The  Jarrah  (K  marginata)        .  J 
Kari  {E.  diversicohr)       •         .     Fast-growing  in  sand. 
Plane  {Platanus  ocGidentalia)     .     Furnishing  shade;  grows  freely 

from  cuttings. 
Pencil   Cedar   {Junvperv^  ^»^-\  Wood    fragrant,    durable,    and 

giniana)    ,  .  .  V      valuable  for  export. 

Pencil  Cedar  {J.  Bermvdtana)  .  j  ^ 

Insignis  Pine  (Pinus  insignia)  .     Fast   growing  and   good  woody 

but  does  not  stand  drought 
Canary  Island  Pine  (P.  Ccma- 

rienm)      ....     Fair  wood,  transplants  easily. 
Jerusalem  Pine  (P.  HcUepensis)     Stands  drought  well.    Plant  not 

farther  than  one  yard  apart 
Camphor    Tree     {Lauras  cam,"    Bequires  mild  climate  ana  care- 

fhora).  ful  planting.  Wood  valuable. 

The   American    Black  Walnut    Wood  useful  for  furniture  and 

{Yuglans  nigra).  a  variety  of  purposes. 

There  is  no  elastic  wood  in  South  Africa,  and  the  American  ash 
{Fraxinus  Americana)  and  other  woods  are  being  grown  in  the 
plantations  to  supply  this  want  Since  the  nurseries  and  planta* 
tions  at  Tokai  were  begun  in  1884,  over  half  a  million  trees  have 
been  sold  to  the  public  at  a  cheap  rate  to  encourage  tree-plantincf. 
The  average  price  per  tree  paid  by  the  public  has  been  a  little 
over  three  farthings.  About  two  square  miles  have  been  planted 
at  an  average  cost  of  £8  4».  &d.  per  acre.  Altogether  2,000,000 
trees  have  l^den  planted  or  sold  from  this  one  plantation,  at  a 
mean  cost  of  2yi.  per  tree.  The  Blue-gum  timber  from  the  Wor- 
cester plantation,  formed  in  1876,  is  now  being  sold  at  a  hand- 
some profit  to  the  Eimberley  mines.  The  re-growth  here  is 
better  than  the  trees  originally  planted.  Convict  labour  has  been 
largely  utilised  in  producing  these  successful  results. 

Bota  at  the  Cape  and  Natal  the  Australian  wattle  barks 
are  successfully  grown.  Acacia  deeurrens  (var.  moUis)^  and  A 
pycnantha  yield  the  largest  percentage  of  tan,  but  the  growth  of 
neither  of  these  species  is  at  the  Cape  equal  to  that  of  A.  mdignOf 
the  common  wattle  of  West  Australia,  now  largely  grown  on  the 
Cape  flats,  or  to  the  hardy  Port  Jackson  wattles.  Acacia  glawxh 
phyUa,  and  A.  cyclopia,  that  grow  freely  everywhere  in  South 
Africa.  Within  the  last  few  years  these  hardy  species  have 
transformed  considerable  areas  of  sandy  wastes  on  the  Gap# 
Peninsula.  The  dangerous  sand  drifts  on  the  Cape  flats,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  main  line  of  railway,  have  been 
planted  and  fixed  by  the  Forest  Department.    The  Australian 
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wattles  aie  always  sacoessfnl  in  these  plantations.  The  Cluster 
Hne  thriyes  in  many  of  them.  The  system,  which  is  pursued  with 
great  suecess,  is  to  fertilise  the  sand  with  town  refuse  brought 
out  by  train.  An  extensive  sand  drift  at  Eerste  Biver  has 
been  dealt  with  during  the  past  year.  In  Natal,  the  valuable 
mollis  variety  of  Aeaeia  deeurrens  is  grown  with  great  success* 

TiMBEK  Forest. 

There  is  historic  evidence  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  ranges  of 
mountains  facing  the  sea-board,  as  well  as  the  higher  mountains 
for  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  were  at  one  time  clothed  with  the 
beautiful  timber  forests  of  which  we  have  now  remains  at  Enysna, 
and  in  the  east  of  the  colony  north  of  King  Williamstown.  This 
forest  is  of  the  evergreen  laurel-like  character  that  exists  in  these 
latitudes  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  strikingly  like  the 
^sholas"  that  constitute  the  chief  glory  of  the  lovely  Nilgiri 
Mountains  in  Southern  India  In  the  couth  Africa  of  to-day, 
timber  forest  begins  in  the  Enysna  forests,  reappears  on  the 
Amatola  Mountains,  and  thence  extends  through  the  Transkei  to 
Natal  and  Zululand.  In  fact,  these  timber  forests  form  a  well- 
marked  zone  characterised  by  a  cool  damp  climate,  the  altitude 
increasing  as  the  latitude  decreases.  At  Enysna,  the  timber 
forest  ranges  from  sea  level  to  a  little  over  2000  feet ;  along  the 
Amatolas  from  2000  to  4000  feet;  along  the  Drakensberg,  from 
4000  to  6000  feet.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  region  varies, 
in  Cape  Colony,  from  61*"  (the  South  of  IVance)  to  50^  or  52"*  (a 
little  above  that  of  the  South  of  England).  Frost  and  snow  occur 
in  winter,  but  the  latter  does  not  lie  lon^  on  the  ground,  owing  to 
the  alternation  of  hot  winds  from  the  interior.  Eain,  which  is 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  at  Knysna,  becomes 
scarcer  in  winter  as  we  proceed  eastward,  till  the  rainless  winters 
of  the  Northern  Drakensberg  are  reached. 

Surveys  of  the  timber  forests  are  in  progress.  The  latest 
information  under  this  head  gives  the  following  areas  : — 

eq.  miles. 

Cape  Colony  (including  Transkei)        .         .     650 

Natal 259* 

Zululand,  say 75 

Total         .         .  _884 

The  whole  of  this  550  square  miles  of  forest  in  Cape  Colony  is 
public  property,  in  charge  of  the  Forest  Department.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Natal  timber  forests  have  been  alienated,  and 

*  Report  of  the  Forest  Commiafiioa  of  1880. 
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are  being  rapidly  destroyed.      Tliis  inevitable  destmction  of 
private  forest  is  not  peculiar  to  South  Africa. 

Of  the  wooded  areas  in  the  Transvaal,  Bechuanaland,  and 
Mashonaiand,  very  little  is  known.  So  far  as  we  have  any 
authentic  information  thev  are,  as  timber,  of  secondary  importance, 
the  trees  being  usually  of  stunted  growth  and  excessively  hard. 

The!  Kntsna  Fobests. 

These  occupy  a  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between  the 
Outeniqua  Mountains  and  the  sea.  The  forest  region  is  about 
110  miles  long  and  ten  miles  broad,  extending  from  George  to 
Wit  Els  in  the  Humansdorp  Division.  The  topography  of  the 
region  is  a  plateau  600  feet  above  sea  level,  intersected  by 
numerous  short  rivers  running  from  the  Outeniqua  Mountains  to 
the  sea.  The  forests  line  the  steep  valleys  of  the  rivers,  occur  in 
patches  on  the  plateau,  and  are  nearly  continuous  along  the  flanks 
of  the  mountains.  Lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
this  remarkable  strip  of  country  is  everywhere  characterised 
by  a  sufficient  rainfall  varying  from  a  yearly  average  of  20  inches 
to  40  inches,  distributed  in  a  manner  that  is  rare  in  S.  Africa,  t.e. 
evenly  throughout  the  year.  As  a  consequence  the  forest  vege- 
tation assumes  a  luxuriant  semi-tropical  character.  Within  the 
forest,  the  soil  (whatever  be  the  subjacent  formation)  is  invariably 
extremely  fertile.  Outside  the  forest  the  open  country  consists 
of  barren  moor  land — ^the  Zuurveldt — which,  on  being  analysed, 
is  found  to  be  characterized  by  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  plant  food.  Unless  heavily  manured  it  will  support  only  a 
useless  vegetation  of  heather  and  rushes.  The  poverty  of  this 
moorland  soil  is  independent  of  the  geological  formation  (which 
varies) ;  and  contrasted  with  the  rich  forest  soil,  is  very  remark- 
able.   It  is  due  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country,  viz. : — 

1.  The  continuous  rain  washing  out  plant  food  as  fast  as  the 
decomposition  of  mineral  matter  produces  it. 

2.  The  absence  of  frost  sufficient  to  have  any  effect  in  decom- 
posing the  rocks. 

3.  The  veldt  fires  which  periodically  send  seawards  such  plant 
food  as  the  surface  vegetation  has  formed. 

Within  the  forest  different  conditions  prevail.  There,  Nature's 
vast  vegetable  sponge  retains  plant  food  matter  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed,  and  the  soU  is  one  of  ever-increasing  richness.  These 
conditions  prevail  everywhere  more  or  less  within  the  forest 
regions  of  South  Africa^  and  have  been  one  great  cause  of  forest 
destruction,  the  savage  races  ever  seeking  to  occupy  and  destroy 
fresh,  rich,  forest  land. 

It  is  thus  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  preserve  and 
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augment  as  far  as  may  be  the  forest  area.  The  destruction  of  the 
forest  means  the  swift  degradation  of  a  soil  of  surprising  fertility 
to  one  of  phenomenal  poverty.  The  first  downward  step  in  this 
degradation  is  a  forest  fire,  and  this  brings  us  to  one  of  the  chief 
fanctions  of  the  Forest  Department^  the  replanting  of  burnt  forest. 
At  Knysna,  a  large  central  nursery  is  maintained,  and  when,  in 
spite  of  the  precautions  taken,  a  forest  fire  does  occur,  the  rich 
soil  teeming  with  the  stored-up  plant  food  of  ages,  is  immediately 
planted  and  thus  re-occupied  by  trees. 

For  this  purpose,  at  Enysna,  a  stock  of  strongly-grown 
young  trees  are  kept  always  on  hand  in  the  nurseries.  The  two 
chief  diflBculties  to  contend  with  there  are,  the  hot  dry  **berff '* 
vdnds  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds,  difficulties  that  can  be 
met  in  do  better  way  than  by  putting  in  large  strong  transplants. 
of  the  leaf  shedding  class  of  trees.  No  delay  must  take  place  in 
planting  burnt  forest.  In  a  few  months,  if  left  to  itself,  the  soil 
will  be  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  ferns  and  weeds 
followed  by  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  bramble,  Helichrysum, 
Metalasia,  Cape  Gooseberry,  Psoraleas,  Bhus,  and  Pelargoniums, 
in  which  state  planting  becomes  difficult  and  expensive.  In 
1891,  for  every  tree  cut  in  the  Government  Forests  at  Knysna, 
twelve  young  trees  were  planted. 

The  general  system  on  which  the  forests  of  the  Colony  are 
managed  approximates  closely  to  what  is  known  in  German 
forestry  as  ^^Femelschlagbetrieb,"  or  selection-felling  in  groups, 
which  is  briefly  this.  The  forests,  having  been  surveyed,  are 
divided  into  a  working  unit  called  the  ''  Series."  Each  Series  is 
subdivided  into  forty  Sections,  one  of  which  is  cut  over  yearly. 
In  the  Enysna  Conservancy  there  are  thirteen  of  such  Series.  The 
size  of  the  Sections  varies  within  certain  limits,  according  to  the 
grouping  of  the  forests.  The  average  at  Enysna  is  100  acres.  The 
trees  which  are  cut  yearly  in  each  Action  are  those  which,  from  old 
age,  irregular  growth,  or  disease,  are  better  cut  now  than  left  in 
the  forest.  The  marking  and  measuring  of  the  trees  in  a  forest 
Section  demands  great  care  and  considerable  experience.  Every 
tree  in  the  Section  has  to  be  examined  and  classed  either  for 
felling  or  for  reservation. 

To  a  great  extent  the  present  system  is  an  inversion  of  that 
which  prevailed  previous  to  1883,  and  which  was  rapidly  ruining 
the  forests.  Formerly  the  woodcutter  selected  the  trees  to  be 
felled,  choosing  those  which  best  served  his  purpose.  Now,  the 
selection  is  made  by  the  Forest  Department,  in  the  interests  of 
the  forests.  The  improvement  and  regularization  of  the  forests 
are  the  first  objects  sought,  while  at  the  same  time  the  closest 
attention  is  given  to  the  utilization  of  colonial  woods  on  which 
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the  forest  revenue  depends.  The  revenue  from  the  Enysna 
forests  has  doubled  within  the  last  five  years  and  is  now  suflSicient 
to  pay  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  management.  These  results 
in  a  young  estate  where  there  is  much  planting,  road  making, 
building  of  cottages  for  foresters,  etc.,  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
forests  of  Algeria  do  not  as  yet  pay  half  their  working  expenses. 

The  more  successful  management  of  the  Enysna  forests  has  been 
achieved  mainly  through  the  aid  of  the  sleeper  industry  there. 
This  was  established  in  1884.  The  Government  maintains  its  own 
creosoting  factorv  at  Enysna^  so  that  the  soundness  and  durability 
of  the  E^ysna  sleepers  are  guaranteed.  Up  to  the  close  of  1891 
the  factory  had  turned  out  a  total  of  over  half  a  million  sleepers. 
The  inclusive  average  cost  of  the  Eiiysna  sleeper,  delivered  on 
the  railway  at  Cape  Town  has  been  at  the  rate  of  5s.  5d.  per 
sleeper,  or  deducting  the  timber  dues  paid  to  Gk>vemment,  about 
48. 9d.  The  cost  of  the  imported  pine  sleeper,  which  is  softer  and 
less  durable  than  the  Yellowwood  sleeper,  has  averaged  5s.  6d. 
The  further  importation  of  pine  sleepers  nas  now  been  ^andoned ; 
likewise  the  use  of  the  iron  pot  sleepers.  Experience  only  can 
show  whether  the  costly  sheet-iron  trot^h  sleeper,  which  is  now  in 
favour,  will  in  the  end  prove  as  good  as  the  YeUowwood  sleeper. 

The  Amatola  Fobests. 

These  occupy  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Amatola  Mountains 
and  subsidiary  ranges  north  of  King  Williamsto¥ni.  They  lie  at 
a  mean  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  Knysna  forests,  in  a 
more  bracing  and  pleasant  climate.  Though  very  similar  to  the 
Enysna  forests,  there  is  a  distinct  change  of  trees  with  the  change 
of  climate  to  dry  winters.  The  Stinkwood,  Essenwood,  Quar, 
and  Wit  Els  of  Knysna  disappear,  and  are  replaced  in  tiie 
Amatolas  by  Sneezewood,  Kafir  Plum,  White  Ironwood,  Kafir 
boom,  and  Wild  Lemon.  The  veldt,  or  open  country,  is  grass, 
and  furnishes  good  grazing  for  stock,  thus  making  it  easier  to 
work  the  Amatola  than  the  Knysna  forests.  The  stature  and 
growth  of  the  trees  on  the  Amatolas  is  quite  equal  to  those  at 
Knysna.  The  Amatola  forests  are  less  compact  than  those  at 
Knysna,  but  more  heavily  timbered.  The  forests  are  managed  on 
the  same  system  as  those  at  Knysna.  The  railway  passes  through 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Amatolas,  and  there  the  forest  had  been 
greatly  destroyed — precisely  the  place  where  it  was  most  valuable. 
To  remedy  this,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  large  area  near  Grey- 
town  has  been  successfully  re-forested  with  plantations  of  intro- 
duced trees.  A  small  plantation  exists  at  Cathcart,  further  up  the 
line  of  railway ;  and  it  is  intended  to  form  a  plantation  further 
north  still,  at  Queenstown.     The  eastern  type  of  forest  first  met 
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with  on  the  Amatolas  extends,  with  but  little  change^  through  the 
Transkei  and  Natal  to  the  highlands  of  Zululand.  An  excellent 
description  of  the  forests  of  Natal  has  been  furnished  lately  by  a 
Cbpe  forest  ofiElcer.*  The  forest  scenery  of  South  Africa  is  one  of 
great  natural  beauty.  From  time  to  time  the  sober  laurel-like 
tints  of  the  evergreen  foliage  are  lit  up  by  masses  of  gorgeous 
flowers,  such  as  the  chestnut  in  the  eastern  forests  and  the  more 
lichlj  beautiful  and  scented  vleir  at  Knvsna.  Tree-ferns  abound, 
and  gigantic  creepers  trail  to  the  ground  from  the  topmost  branches 
of  lofty  trees.  Streams  of  water  are  met  with  everywhere,  clear 
and  Alpine  on  the  Amatolas,  peaty  and  brown  at  Knysna.  To 
the  painter  the  ever-changing  scene  offers  rich  contrasts  of  sun- 
shine and  cloud — effects  mat  are  not  met  with  under  the  usual 
hungry,  empty  sky  of  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  Cape.  Added 
to  this,  at  knysna,  there  is  the  blue  of  the  illimitable  Southern 
Ocean  and  the  white  of  the  restless  surf  breaking  on  an  iron- 
bound  coast  at  the  foot  of  lofty  cliffs. 

Woods  op  the  Timbeb  Forests. 

There  are  two  species  of  Yellowwood — the  Outeniqua  Yellow- 
wood  {Podocarpvs  dongata,  L'Herit),  a  tree  of  gigantic  Frppor- 
tionsy  and  the  Upright  Yellowwood  (Podocarpus  latifolia,  L\Eerit), 
averaging  about  one-half  the  size  of  the  Outeniqua.    The  wood 
of  the  latter  is  sb'ghtly  harder  and  heavier  than  the  former,  but 
in  both  the  timber  has  practically  the  same  properties — close, 
even-grained,  easily  worked,  and,  though  about  the  same  weight 
as  Baltic  pine,  a  good  deal  harder.     Yellowwood,  in  flGtct,  is  one 
of  the  best  woods  in  existence  for  flooring ;  it  wears  like  Teak, 
and  is  free  from  the  knots  and  splinters  of  pine  flooring.    Yellow- 
wood  furnishes  excellent  beams,  and,  when  creosoted,  first-class 
sleepers.     Yellowwood  sleepers  have  been  regularly  used  on  the 
Cape  railways  for  the  last  eight  jrears.    Furniture    made    of 
ITellowwood  is  steadily  advancing  in  favour — ^the  dark  heart 
found  in  a  few  old  trees  is  specially  ornamental.    About  eight- 
tenths  of  all  the  large  timber  in  Cfolonial  forests  is  Yellowwood, 
and  in  the  best  forests  about  one-half  of  all  the  trees  are  Yellow- 
wood.    Some  of  the  old  Yellowwood  trees  in  the  Knysna  and 
Amatola   forests   are  magnificent  specimens.      The    Outeniqua 
Tellowwood,  known  as  the  **  Eastern  Monarch,''  measures  twenty- 
three  feet  in  girth  by  eighty  feet  in  height.    It  is  quite  sound, 
And  not  a  very  old  tree.    There  are  few  finer  sights  in  South 
Sirica  than  some  of  these  grand  old  Yellowwo(xl  trees,  their 

^  Bepoit  on  tfaa  Forests  of  Natal.    By  H.  G.  Fonrcade.    Maritzburg :  1890. 
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massive  limbs  flang  out  like  those  of  an  old  oak,  but  with  a 
length  of  bole  surpassing  that  of  the  finest  oaks  in  Europe. 

Stinkwood  OB  Laubelwood. 

Oeotea  huUcUa  (E.  Mey)  has  been  happily  called  the  Oak  of  South 
African  forests.  Jn  weight,  hardness  and  appearance  (in  the  dark 
kind)  it  is  not  unlike  old  oak.  The  light  kind  varies  in  colour  from 
a  whitish  to  a  golden  yellow.  In  some  specimens  the  g^n  has 
a  wavy  mottled  appearance  with  a  lustre  like  that  of  polished 
Crocidolite.  Such  a  wood  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
for  cabinet-work.  The  choicest  furniture  now  made  in  Cape  Town 
is  of  Stinkwood.  But  the  wood  is  difiScult  to  season,  and  more 
so  to  work,  so  that  the  ordinary  prices  quoted  for  Stinkwood 
furniture  are  25  per  cent,  above  tJiose  for  furniture  made  of  oak, 
walnut,  or  mahogany.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Stinkwood 
used  in  the  Colony  goes  into  the  felloes  of  cart  and  wagon  wheels. 
For  this  purpose  its  tough  interlacing  fibres  make  it  admirably 
adapted.  There  is  no  elastic  wood  like  ash  or  hickory  in  the 
forests  of  South  Africa,  but  Stinkwood  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
them.  Stinkwood  sells  readily  in  the  forest  at  Is.  per  cubic  foot, 
as  it  stands.  Being  unsurpassed  as  a  cabinet  wooa,  it  would  be 
exported  if  it  were  more  abundant.  At  present  it  forms  about 
9  per  cent,  of  the  timber  in  the  Enysna  forests.  The  cultural 
operations  of  the  Forest  Department  tend  steadily  to  increase 
this  proportion.  In  the  eastern  forests  of  the  Colony  Stinkwood 
exists  only  as  a  botanical  curiosity.  In  the  Transkei  and  in  Natal 
it  is  again  found.  The  different  varieties  of  Stinkwood  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  tree.  The  dark  variety  is  not  heart-wood, 
but  usually  comes  from  old  trees.  Stinkwood  has  several 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  growth.  The  seed  is  almost  always 
bad;  and  the  supply  of  seedlings  produced  naturally  very 
small.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  short-lived  and  much  subject 
to  decay;  but  the  root  and  stool  are  almost  imperishaDle, 
and  constantly  re-shoot  whether  the  trunk  has  been  cut  by 
man  or  fallen  into  decay  of  its  own  accord.  Thus,  the 
more  Stinkwood  be  cut  the  faster  it  grows  (provided  it  be  no( 
dominated),  so  that  with  proper  care  it  is  not  difiScult  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  this  valuable  tree  in  the  forests.  Being  mostl] 
produced  from  coppice  shoots,  Stinkwood  shows  a  better  rate  ol 
growth  than  the  other  valuable  timbers  of  South  Africa,  which  an 
all  very  slow  growing.  Stinkwood  derives  its  name  from  thi 
offensive  smell  emitted  by  the  newly-cut  wood.  This  smell  sooi 
disappears.  The  laurel-like  leaf,  from  which  its  other  name  il 
derived,  is  spicy  and  aromatic,  tasting  like  cinnamon  when  chewed 
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Sneezewood  (Pteroxylon  utile,  E.  and  Z.). 
Sneezewood  ranks  with  Jarrah  and  Greenheart  as  an  imperishable 
wood.  Pat  into  the  ground,  it  resists  decay  like  a  piece  of  stone. 
Put  into  marine  works,  it  has  only  once,  and  that  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  allowed  any  entrance  to  the  dreaded 
Teredo  navalis.  Sneezewood  is  unknown  in  the  Knysna  forest ; 
but  in  the  eastern  forests  it  is  the  most  valuable  species.    From 
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the  Amatola  forests  it  extends  upwards  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
South  Africa,  always  prized  whenever  a  hard  imperishable  wood 
is  wanted.  The  sphtheart  of  Sneezewood  furnishes  the  best 
fencing  post  known.  Sneezewood  sleepers  are  indestructible  and 
imperishable.  A  large  proportion  of  the  heavy  outlay  on  railway 
sleepers  might  have  been  saved,  and  the  remainder  kept  in  the 
country,  had  the  Sneezewood  in  the  forests  been  conserved  sooner. 
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It  was  still  sold  on  the  King  Williamstown  market  as  firewood 
when  the  writer  took  over  the  management  of  the  Eastern 
Conservancy  in  1883.  For  half  a  century  it  was  the  favourite 
firewood  in  the  east  of  the  Colony :  and  the  burning  of  it  was 
like  the  burning  of  bank  notes!  It  is  now  very  strictly  con- 
served and  propagated  artificially  to  some  extent.  The  wood 
is  imbued  with  a  pungent  essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its 
durable  qualities.  On  sawing  it,  if  the  sawdust  reaches  the 
nostrils,  violent  fits  of  sneezing  are  produced.  The  leaf  of 
Sneezewood  has  a  bitter  taste  like  quinine.  Sneezewood  is 
usually  a  small  or  middliDg-sized  tree,  neither  very  sound  nor 
well  grown,  but  in  the  Amatola  mountains  specimens  are 
occasionally  met  with  up  to  6  feet  in  diameter  and  35  feet  of  bole. 

Wagon  Woods. 

Assegai   {Cmiisia  faginea^  Ait.)  and  White  Pear  (Apodytes 
dimidiata,  E.  Mey),  deserve  speciad  mention  on  account  of  their 
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value  as  wagon  woods ;  the  first  for  spokes,  the  second  for  felloes. 
Both  have  been  much  cut  out,  and  would  speedily  become  extinct 
but  for  conservation  and  the  cultural  operations  undertaken  in 
their  favour  by  the  Forest  Department. 
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Black  Ironwood  (Olsa  laurifotoy  Lam.)  is  at  present  the  Ute 
nair  of  systematic  forestry  in  Sonth  Africa.  It  forms  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  forest  at  Knysna.  There  is  but  a  small  local  demand 
for  ity  and  a  still  smaller  exportation,  so  that  the  wood  is 
accumulating  on  onr  hands  in  yearly  increasing  proportions. 
Like  many  tropical  trees,  it  is  too  hard  and  heavy  to  be  profitably 
worked,  and  not  being  durable,  it  is  of  no  use  for  outdoor  purposes. 
Being  a  species  of  olive  it  has,  when  polished,  the  hanasome 
streaked  appearance  of  olive-wood,  and  will  doubtless  some  day  be 
profitably  exported  to  Europe.  A  few  tons  went  lately  to  Ham- 
Durg.  Ironwood  is  a  large  lofty  tree,  with  a  clear  bole,  sometimes 
rea^iing  sixty  feet  in  height. 

The  Qan  William  Cedar  (CaUitris  arborea^  Schrader),  a  middling- 
sized  tree  with  a  whitish  wood,  coarser  but  even  more  fragrant 
than  Pencil  Cedar,  is  peculiar  to  the  lofty  Gedarbergen  mountains 
on  the  west  coast.  It  is  only  found  above  the  winter  snow-line. 
It  is  becoming  gradually  exterminated  by  fires  and  cutting ;  but 
conservation,  on  account  of  the  difiSculties  of  the  locality,  would 
be  80  costly^  that  it  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

The  curious  Silver  Tree  {Levaadendrtm  argentewn,  B.  Br^,  is 
peculiar  to  the  slopes  of  the  Table  Mountain  Range  in  the  Cape 
JPeninsula,  where  it  remains  the  sole  flourishing  remnant  of  the 
ancient  forest,  coming  up  naturally,  and  mixing  its  soft  white 
foliage  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dark  pines. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  chief  timber  trees  of  South 
Africa : — 

Weight  of  a 
Common  Name.  Botanical  Name.  cubic  foot  (dry)  in  Ibi. 

Stinkwood        ..         ..  Ocotea  bnllata  (E.  Mey) 49 

Sneesewood  Pterozylon  ntUe  (E.  and  Z.)       ..  GS 

Upright  YeUowwood  ..  Podocarpns  latifolia  (L'H^rit)  ..  87 

Onteniqnado.    ..         ..  Podocarpus  eloDgata(L'H^rit.)  ..  29 

Black  Lron wood  ..  Olea  laurifolia  (Lamk.)    ..  61 

White  Ironwood  Toddalia  lanceolata  (Lamk.)      ..  57 

Wild  Olive        ..  Olea  verrucosa  (Link.)     ..         ..  71 

Assegai Onrtiaia  faginea  (Ait)      ..         ..  58 

White  Pear       ..         ..  Apodytes  dimidiata  (E.  Mey)     ..  52 

Kenewood        ..         ..  Pterocelastrus  variabilis  (LoDd.)  52 

Wit-Els Platylophus  trifoliatus  (Don.)     ..  88 

Saffraau Eloeodendon  oroceum  (D.  C.)      ..  54 

Vlier Nuxia  floribunda  (Benth.)  ..  47 

Bed  Els Cunonia  Capensis  (L.)      ..         ..  47 

Eflsenwood        ..         ..  Ekebergia  Capensis  (Hparm.)      ..  40 

Hard  Pear        ..         ..  Olinia  cymosa  (Thunb.)  . .         ..  68 

Backenhout((}ape  Beech)  Myrsine  melanophleos  (B.  Br.)  ..  45 

Kamaimi Oonioma  Eamassi  (E.  Mey.)  58 

HoantainPear ..         ..  Gathastrum  Capense  (Turcz.)  56 

GapeOhestnut  ..         ..  Calodendron  Gapense  (Thunb.)  . .  89 

Kafir  Ooral  or  Boom    ..  E^hrina  Eaffra  (Thunb.)         ..  16 

Kafir  Plum       ..         ..  HarpephyUum  Kaffrum  (Bernh.)  39 
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ScBUB  Forest. 

The  scrub  forests,  though  occupying  the  largest  area,  are  at 
present  of  little  economic  importance,  and  can  oe  dismissed  in  a 
few  words.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country  they  will  not  pay 
the  expenses  of  survey,  demarcation,  or  strict  conservation.  Their 
water-retaining  action  is  but  of  secondary  importance.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  when 
near  centres  of  population  form  valuable  fuel  copses.  The 
desolate  Addo  Bush  near  Port  Elizabeth  has  for  many  years  fur- 
nished fuel  to  that  town.  From  thence,  lining  the  valleys  of 
nearly  all  the  rivers,  the  scrubs  extend  eastwards  up  the  coast 
through  Cape  Colony,  the  Transkei,  Natal,  and  Zululand ;  the 
number  and  tropical  character  of  the  species  graduall;^  increasing. 
On  the  coast  of  the  Enysna  Division,  Alexandria  Division,  and  at 
various  points  in  the  Transkei,  the  coast  scrub  rises  to  low  timber 
forest.  Further  inland,  where  it  becomes  too  dry  even  for  the 
scrub  forest,  are  often  found  extensive  tracts  occupied  hy  the 
grotesque  and  useless  cactus-like  Euphorbias.  These  oould 
probably  be  reclaimed  by  plantations  of  the  Aleppo  pine  (Pinus 
Mdlepensis)  and  the  edible  olive.  The  nearly  allied  wild  olive 
(Oka  verrucosa)  is  a  common  tree  of  this  region. 

In  1886  a  true  species  of  Boxwood  (Buaua  Maeowanai,  Oliver) 
was  discovered  by  the  Forest  Department  in  the  coast  scrub  forest 
near  East  London.  It  was  at  once  shipped  to  Europ^  in  large 
quantities.  With  it  was  sent  a  boxwood  substitute — l^amassie — 
from  Enysna.  Cape  Boxwood  was  pronounced  inferior  in  some 
respects  to  the  boxwood  of  commerce.  Eamassi  wood  resembles 
commercial  Box  still  less.  The  enterprise  was  discredited,  and 
little  has  been  shipped  since.  The  Box  forests  of  East  London 
form  patches  of  wnat  is  known  as  pure  forest  ^composed  of  one 
species),  and  with  their  dense  shade  and  clean  sod  are- picturesque, 
and  a  welcome  relief  from  the  interminable  thorny  bush  which 
usually  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  scrub  forests.  A  stunted 
Sneezewood,  producing  the  inferior  *'  round  "  fencing  pole,  grows 
in  ^e  scrubs.  Very  superior  Sneezewood  came  formerly  from 
the  Alexandria  forests,  and  is  exported  still  from  the  coast  forests 
of  the  Transkei. 

The  Lignum  vitsB  of  South  Africa — ^Umzambiti— (IfiHeftia 
Caffra,  Meisner)  is  a  small  tree  of  the  coast  scrubs,  with  a  white 
sapwood,  and  a  rich  dark  red  heartwood.  It  is  a  favourite  wood  for 
walking  sticks ;  and  as  the  outcome  of  some  carefully  conducted 
experiments  with  axles  running  at  great  speeds  in  diamond 
cutting  machinery,  Umzambiti  was  pronouncod  superior  to  Lig- 
num vitse  for  machinery  bearings.  Umzambiti  is  not  only  harder 
than  the  Lignum  vitae  of  commerce,  but  has  been  found  to  carry 
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an  axle  with  less  friction.  It  was  proposed  at  one  time  to  use  it 
in  the  propeller  bearings  of  steamships.  The  greatest  obstacle 
to  its  use  for  this  and  other  allied  purposes  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sound  wood  of  any  size.  Tne  tree,  as  it  stands  in  the 
forest,  is  so  deeply  buttressed^  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
bundle  of  stakes  grown  together  into  a  single  bole. 

Thb  Forest  Depabtment. 

The  Cape  Forest  Department  is  charged  with  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  Crown  forests.  It  undertakes,  in 
addition,  the  encouragement  of  general  tree-planting  by  the 
distribution  of  plants  and  seeds  free,  or  on  a  moderate  payment, 
to  the  public  Another  of  its  duties  is  the  inspection  and  control 
of  the  GoTemment-aided  municipal  tree-planting.  In  many  parts 
its  most  arduous  task  is  the  working  of  the  Forest  Act. 

The  Forest  Department  at  the  Cape  was  placed  on  its  present 
footing  in  1883,  tne  services  of  two  professionally-trained  forest 
officers  being  obtained  from  Europe  and  from  India.  A  forest 
officer  from  the  Cape  is  now  going  through  the  official  course  of 
instruction  in  forestry  at  Cooper^s  Hill,  London. 

Cape  Colony  and  the  Transkei  now  form  four  Forest  Con- 
servancies :  (1)  The  Western,  or  Cape  Town ;  (2)  The  Midland, 
or  Knysna ;  (3)  The  Eastern,  or  Bang  Williamstown ;  (4)  The 
TranskeL 

Each  Conservancy  is  administered  by  a  Conservator  of  Forests, 
with  a  staff  of  assistants  (termed  IMstrict  Forest  Officers),  of 
Bangers,  and  of  Foresters.  The  Natal  Government  has  lately 
secured  the  services  of  a  professionally-trained  forest  officer  from 
Grermanv.  Beckless  management  has  reduced  the  timber  forests 
of  Natal  to  less  than  one-quarter  of  their  former  area. 

The  prudent  administration  of  the  Chartered  Company  is  in 
striking  contrast.  There  is  already  a  Forest  Department  in 
Mashonaland,  with  an  officer  at  its  head  who  did  good  service  in 
the  Cape  Forest  Department.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  forest 
ranger  nas  been  appointed  to  Bechuanaland. 

The  forests  of  Cape  Colony  are  now  managed  on  the  method  that 
is  the  outcome  of  two,  and  sometimes  of  three,  centuries  of 
experience  in  Europe.  In  1883  this  system  was  introduced  at 
Enysna,  and  the  demarcation  of  the  Eastern  forests  begun.  In 
1888  the  Forest  Act  was  passed,  legalising  the  various  Conservancy 
r^ulations,  and  constituting  the  demarcated  forests  a  national 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  their 
children  irfter  them.  Previous  to  1883,  forest  management  in 
Cape  Colony  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  oft-told  tale  of  waste, 
neglect,  and  final  destruction  by  fire. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD   HOPE; 

Its  Discovbbt  and  Occupation  by  Eubopeans. 

Thebe  is  much  that  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  discoyerj 
and  early  occupation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ancient  tradi- 
tiouy  handed  down  to  us  by  the  old  Greek  writer  Herodotus,  tells 
of  a  Yoyage  round  Africa  having  been  performed  by  Phoenician 
seamen,  who  started  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  returned  by  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  six  centuries 
before  the  Christian  Era.  The  only  object  seemingly  attained 
was  the  determination  of  the  insularity  of  the  Continent  Many 
authorities,  however,  regard  the  tradition  as  apocryphal,  deeming 
it  improbable  that  such  a  feat  as  a  voyage  of  three  years  over 
BO  extensive  a  circuit  of  the  ocean  could  have  been  accom- 
plished with  the  fragile  galleys  of  the  early  mariners.  Others 
maintain  that  extensive  as  the  voyage  was,  the  primitive  craft 
of  the  Phoenicians,  accustomed  to  coast  aloDg  the  Bed  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  India,  mighty  in  similar  manner, 
have  safely  doubled  the  promontory  of  the  Cape.  On  this 
point  they  have  the  supporting  statement  of  Herodotus,  tiiat 
the  Phoenicians,  following  the  indentures  of  the  coast,  repeatedly 
spent  periods  on  shore,  where  they  drew  their  boats  on  land, 
sowed  grain  in  favourable  places,  waited  till  the  crops  ripened 
under  a  tropical  sun,  reaped  them,  and  then  continued  their 
progress;  and  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  recounted  as  a  pheno- 
menon ^'  that  in  sailing  round  Africa  thev  had  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand  " — a  strong  confirmation  of  the  probability  of  their 
geographical  achievement. 

Written  records  of  the  commerce  of  the  ancients  with  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  do  not  date  further  back  than  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  At  that  time  navigation  extended  from  the 
Bed  Sea  and  South  Arabia  to  Quilloa,  and  probably  as  f&v  south 
as  Sofala.  The  mariners  of  the  period  knew  that  the  sea  was 
farther  navigable  to  the  south-west,  but  had  no  idea  of  how  or 
where  the  continent  ended.  This  shows  that  whatever  knowledge 
may  have  been  acquired  by  the  Phoenician  explorers  sent  out  by 
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Pharaoh  Necho,  it  was  not  utilised  or  followed  by  any  reenlts. 
To  the  world,  Soath  Africa  remained  an  anknoYni  land  until  near 
the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese  navigators 
solved  the  problem  of  an  ocean  route  between  Europe  and  the 
£ast. 

In  1486  (six  years  previous  to  Christopher  Columbas  starting 
on  his  first  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  America),  the  King  of  Portugal,  John  II.,  sent  out 
two  ships  of  fifty  tons  each,  and  a  tender  laden  with  surplus  sup- 
plies of  food,  to  proceed  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  beyond 
the  points  which  had  been  previously  explored,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  reach  its  further  extremity,  and  so  discover  a  passage 
to  India.  Bartholomew  Diaz,  one  of  a  family  of  daring  naviga- 
tors, was  in  command  of  the  expedition.  Early  in  the  following 
year  he  unknowingly  doubled  the  Cape.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Orange  Biver,  on  the  west  coast,  a  strong  wind  carried  his  ship 
for  seyeral  days  due  south;  when  it  abated  he  steered  in  an 
easterly  direction,  with  the  view  of  striking  the  land,  but  finding 
none,  altered  his  course  for  the  north,  and  came  into  Flesh  Bay, 
near  Gauritz  Biver,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
Continuing  eastward  he  entered  Algoa  Bay,  and  on  a  small  island, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Croix,  set  up  a  stone  pillar 
and  cross,  as  a  token  of  possession  and  symbol  of  the  Christian 
faith.  He  was  eager  to  prosecute  his  mission  still  farther  eastward ; 
bat  the  protests  of  the  crews  of  his  ships,  who  were  worn  with 
fatigue,  and  alarmed  at  the  heavy  seas  they  passed  through,  com- 
pelled him  not  to  proceed  further  than  the  Bio  de  Infanta,  now 
Known  as  the  Great  Fish  Biver.  On  his  return  voyage  Diaz 
sighted  the  remarkable  mountain  range  of  the  Cape  I^eninsula, 
and  named  its  southern  point  Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  Stormy  Cape ; 
but  when  he  arrived  at  Lisbon,  the  King  of  Portugal,  appreciatmg 
the  value  of  the  discovery,  and  foreseeing  the  early  realisation  of 
the  long-coveted  route  to  India,  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of 
good  omen  by  which  it  has  been  known  ever  smce — ^the  "  Cape  of 
Good  Hope." 

In  the  same  year  (1487)  the  Portuguese  king,  seeking  by  every 
means  to  secure  the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  prosecute,  sent  two  officers,  Pedro  de  Covilham  and  de 
Payva  on  a  mission  to  Cairo  and  Adeo,  to  gather  all  the  geo- 
graphical information  they  could  regarding  the  East.  At  Aden, 
tk>vilham  embarked  in  an  Arab  vessel  for  Calcutta  and  Goa,  and 
afterwards  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  African  coast  at  Sofala, 
where  he  learnt  of  its  gold  mines,  and  procured  intelligence  which 
satisfied  him  that  the  dream  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator 
could  be  realised.    He  sent  messengers  to  his  royal  master, 
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reporting  that  ships^  sailing  from  Portagal  down  the  coast 
of  Gamia  might  be  sure  of  reaching  the  termination  of  the 
continent  by  persisting  in  a  conrse  to  the  south ;  and  that  when 
they  should  arrive  in  the  Eastern  Ocean^  their  best  direction 
would  be  to  inquire  for  Sofala  and  the  Island  of  the  Moon 
(Madagascar). 

With  this  valnable  information  in  his  possession,  Yasco  da  Gama, 
in  1497,  started  from  Lisbon  on  his  memorable  ezpeditioni  which 
practicably  accomplished  and  opened  up  the  sea  route  to  the  East. 
ne  safely  doubled  the  Cape,  touched  at  Mossel  Bay  and  Natal, 
passed  the  low-lying-  land  of  Sofala  in  the  night,  got  to  Mozam- 
bique and  Melinda  (where  the  Arab  traders  were  then  exchanging 
their  commodities  for  the  gold  of  Sofala),  and  finally  reached 
India  in  the  month  of  May,  1498,  after  a  voyage  of  eleyen 
months. 

The  Portuguese  did  not  make  any  permanent  use  of  the 
promontory  which  they  had  discovered  and  given  an  enduring 
name  to.  For  more  than  a  century  they  passed  and  repassed  it, 
occasionally  resorting  to  its  waters  for  shelter  and  refreshment. 
Table  Bay  was  usually  the  point  touched  at ;  and  there,  in  1510, 
Francis  d'Almeida,  the  firet  Viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Eaat 
Indies,  while  on  his  way  home  with  a  return  fleet,  met  with  his 
death  on  the  beach  in  an  affray  with  the  Hottentots.  Afterwards 
the  English  and  Dutch  began  to  share  with  the  Portuguese  in 
the  lucrative  commerce  of  the  Orient,  and  frequently  availed 
themselves  of  the  Cape  as  a  place  of  call,  using  it  as  a  primi- 
tive post  office — ^letters  or  dispatches  being  left  under  large 
stones,  on  which  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  the  date  were  graven 
for  the  information  of  ships  expected  to  follow. 

In  1620,  two  zealous  Englishmen,  Captain  Andrew  Shillinge  and 
Captain  Humphrey  Fitzherbert^  commanders  of  a  fleet  of  four 
ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  then  in  Table  Bay,  of  their  own 
motion  landed  and  issued  a  prodamation  of  British  sovereignty 
over  the  Cape  Peninsula  and  adjoining  territory  in  the  name  of 
their  sovereign  King  James  the  First.  But  neither  Eing  James 
nor  the  English  East  India  Company  saw  the  value  or  imnortanoe 
of  assuming  dominion  or  occupation  in  South  Africa  then,  and 
declined  to  confirm  the  action. 

The  Dutch  were  more  alive  to  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  their  commerce  by  having  a  permanent  half-way 
station  there  in  connection  with  their  navigation  in  the  Eastern 
seas.  As  early  as  1602,  the*various  private  companies  organised  in 
Holland  for  trade  with  the  East  were,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
competition,  amalgamated  and  formed  into  a  sovereign  company, 
similar  to  the  British  Chartered  Companies  of  the  present  day. 
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They  were  constituted  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  States- 
Greneral  of  the  Netherlands,  which  delegated  to  them  the  several 

Swers  of  government,  and  the  monopoly  of  trade  eastward  of  the 
ipe  of  Good  Hope,  or  westward  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In 
a  comparatively  short  period  they  secured  for  themselves  the 
best  marts  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  gradually  expelled  the 
Portuguese  from  nearly  all  their  territoricu  possessions.  In  1648 
one  01  their  richly-laden  homeward  bound  ships,  the  Haarlem, 
was  wrecked  in  Table  Bay,  and  the  crew  of  that  vessel,  on  finding 
their  way  back  to  Holland,  enlarged  upon  ^^  the  fruitfidness  of  the 
soil,  the  temper  of  the  air,  the  faculties  for  fattening  cattle,  and  the 
fetvourable  character  of  the  natives,"  and  strondy  recommended 
the  advantage  of  establishing  a  station  at  the  Gape.  The  idea 
was  taken  up  and  acted  upon  by  the  Netherlands  East  India 
Company,  who  accordingly  ordered  possession  to  be  taken  of 
Table  Bay,  and  a  fort  to  be  built  and  gardens  laid  out  there. 

The  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, fitted  out  for  this 
purpose,  was  given  to  Jan 
Anthony  van  Biebeek,  a 
surgeon  in  the  employ  of  the 
company,  who  had  previously 
sailed  with  outward-bound 
ships  to  the  Gape  and  India. 
He  left  the  Texel  on  the 
24th  December,  1651,  with 
three  ships,  the  Dromedaris 
(which  carried  bis  flag),  the 
BeiigeTy  and  the  Ooede  Hope, 
ana  anchored  in  Table  Bay 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1652. 
The  daily  life  he  and  his 
companions  led  from  the 
date  of  their  arrival  is 
minutely  detailed  in  the 
quaint  and  interesting  jour- 
nals and  despatches  of  Van 
Biebeek,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Archives  of  the 
Colony.  Their  first  act  was 
to  supplicate  the  blessings 
of  heaven  on  their  work; 
India   Company  might   be 


COMMAHDEB  YAH  BlEBEEE. 

<<that  the  interests    of   the    East 
promoted,  justice  maintained,  and 


the  true  Reformed  Christian  doctrine  implanted  and  propagated 
amongst  the  wild  and  savage  inhabitants  of  the  land."     The 
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site  for  a  fort  was  selected  on  a  spot  about  half-way  between 
the  present  Cape  Town  railway  station  and  the  Castle.  The 
work  of  erecting  it  was  rapidly  advanced,  and  a  residence  for 
tbe  commander  and  stores  were  built  While  this  was  being 
carried  on,  steps  were  taken  for  supplementing  the  food  supplies 
of  the  garrison.  Few  natives  visited  them  for  some  time,  and  all 
they  were  able  to  procure  from  them  in  the  shape  of  cattle  were 
a  lean  cow  and  calf.  Wild  game,  described  as  ^^  harts  and  elands/' 
were  numerous,  but  much  to  their  vexation  could  not  be  approached 
within  musket  shot.  Fortunately,  Table  Bay  yielded  fish  in 
abundance,  and  Bobben  Island  furnished  sea-fowl  eggs,  penguins 
and  young  seals,  which  were  salted  and  divided  among  the  people 
as  a  change  of  diet.  The  winter  season  which  set  Id,  especially 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  proved  an  exceptionally 
severe  one.  The  weather  was  bleak  and  stormy,  the  mountains 
were  white  with  snow,  and  so  much  rain  fell  that  ^'the  land 
resembled  a  sea."  There  was  much  sickness  and  some  deaths; 
and  the  men  of  the  garrison  began  to  murmur.  One  of  them  who 
^'wished  the  purser  at  the  devil  for  serving  out  penguin  flesh 
instead  of  pork,"  was  punished  with  one  hundred  blows  from  the 
butt  end  of  a  musket  Another,  who  with  three  companions 
deserted,  and  set  out  inland  in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  the 
country,  but  returned  after  four  days,  asking  for  mercy,  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  be  keel-hauled,  to  receive  one  hundred  lashes, 
and  serve  the  year  in  chains — such  being  the  modes  of  punishment 
in  those  early  days. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Cape  spring,  when  the  verdure  of  the 
hills  and  the  vallevs  afforded  jueasure  to  the  eye,  the  privations 
and  discomfort  of  the  winter  were  forgotten.  They  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  vegetable  and  other  seeds  which  they 
had  sown,  starting  from  the  virgin  soil ;  and  soon  enjoyed 
the  first  products  of  their  own  planting.  After  this  their  cir- 
camstances  began  to  improve.  The  natives  brought  in  cattle 
and  sheep,  exchanging  them  for  pieces  of  brass  and  copper  wire, 
and  tobacco;  with  the  frequent  addition  of  a  '^ pimpeltje,"  or 
dram  of  brandy.  Elephant  and  hippopotamus  tusks,  ostrich 
GggS)  Ai^d  occasionally  feathers,  and  young  ostriches  were  also 
received  from  them.  The  country  around  Table  Mountain  was 
explored,  and  found  to  contain  fine  forests,  as  well  as  fertile  lands, 
suitable  for  cultivation  or  pasture.  Van  Biebeek  actively  engaged 
with  his  own  party  in  the  work  of  cultivating  the  ground  and 
the  breeding  of  stock.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize  were 
sown  with  success.  Vines,  introduced  from  the  Rhine,  were  soon 
propagated,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wine  made.  The  orange, 
olive,  mulberry,  fig,  peach,  apple,  and  various  other  fruit  trees 
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were  planted.  Horses  were  got  from  Java^  and  woolled  sheep, 
pigSy  dogs,  and  rabbits,  from  Europe.  Expeditions  were  from 
time  to  time  sent  inland  to  ''penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  Dark 
Gontinent,"  and  especially  to  endeavour  to  find  a  route  to  the 
territory  of  Monomotapa  on  the  highlands  of  the  Zambesi,  in 
order  to  tap  its  trade  from  the  south,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  Van  Biebeek  thought  that  if  the  people  of 
Monomotapa  once  became  acquainted  with  the  Hollanders,  and 
compared  their  kind  treatment  with  the  imperious  domination  of 
the  Portuguese,  they  might  be  induced  to  bring  their  "gold, 
ivory,  and  pearls,"  overland  to  the  Cape,  instead  of  to  Sofala  and 
Mozambique.  But,  although  one  or  two  parties  of  volunteers, 
encouraged  by  rewards  offered  by  the  government,  made  feeble 
attempts  to  explore  the  country,  the  fabled  ''  Land  of  Ophir " 
was  never  reached  by  them. 

After  eleven  years  of  service.  Van  Biebeek  found  the  Cape 
Settlement "  a  lonesome  melancholy  place,  where  there  was  little 
to  be  done  but  to  barter  for  sheep  ana  cattle  with  the  stupid,  lazy, 
filthy  Hottentots.**  He  took  credit  for  having  accomplisned  what 
he  hBA  been  sent  to  do.  He  had  converted  Table  Valley  from  a 
dry  waste  into  a  convenient  place  for  the  refreshment  of  the  out- 
wiurd  and  homeward  bound  fieets.  Thirty-two  tons  of  grain,  the 
produce  of  one  harvest,  were  stored  in  the  granaries,  and  cattle 
were  regularly  supplied  by  the  Hottentots,  with  whom  he  was  in 
amity.  His  zeal,  mdustr^,  and  devotion  to  the  Company  were 
acknowledged  by  his  appointment  to  the  government  of  Malacca, 
and  later  on  he  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Council  of 
Batavia.  His  son,  bom  at  the  Cape  in  1653,  rose  to  the  position 
of  Govemor-Greneral  of  the  Dutch  jEast  Indies. 

The  aboriginal  race  inhabiting  the  country  at  this  time  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Hottentots,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
*'  clicks  "  used  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  language.  The  title 
adopted  by  themselves  was  Khoi-Ehoin,  signifying  the  men  of 
men*  In  appearance  they  were  of  a  medium  height ;  their  bodies 
were  slender,  but  well  proportioned,  with  small  hands  and  feet. 
Their  skin  was  of  a  yellow,  olive  colour ;  face  oval,  with  prominent 
projecting  cheek-bones ;  eyes  dark  chestnut  or  black,  and  wide 
apaul ;  nose  broad  and  thick  and  fiat  at  the  root ;  chin  pointed ; 
and  mouth  large,  with  thick  tumed-up  lips.  Woolly  hair  grew 
in  short  curly  tufts  on  the  head,  and  tne  beard  was  very  scanty. 
The  females  were  rather  smaller  than  the  males,  and  among  them 
steatopyga  was  a  common  characteristic.  They  were  a  nomadic, 
pastoral  people,  migrating  with  their  herds  and  fiocks  wherever 
good  grazing  was  to  be  found.  Their  dwellings  were  a  frame- 
work of  sticks,  bent  and  lashed  together,  and  covered  with  reed 
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mats.  Of  tillage  or  agriculture  they  knew  nothing.  Their  food 
was  chiefly  the  flesh  and  offal  of  animals  or  game  killed  in 
hunting,  milk,  edible  roots,  and  wUd  fruits.  Their  weapons  were 
the  assegai,  club,  and  arrow.  They  clothed  themselves  in  sheep- 
skins, and  loved  to  besmear  their  bodies  with  greasy  substances. 
A  preparation  of  charcoal  and  fat,  and  the  powdered  leaves  of 
Diosma,  called  bv  them  Bucchu,  was  held  in  high  estimation  for 
this  purpose.  Van  Biebeek  had  more  than  once  to  lament  the 
loss  of  a  suit  of  clothes  from  the  fervour  with  which  some  of  them 
embraced  him,  while  they  were  thus  besmeared  with  grease. 
Their  natural  disposition  was  mild  and  placable,  the^  were  most 
friendly  and  hospitable,  and  amongst  themselves  held  in  contempt 
the  person  who  could  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  alone. 

Thev  had  no  nationsJ  organization,  but  were  divided  into 
several  hordes  or  clans,  each  having  its  distinctive  name  and 
chief.  Those  spread  over  the  Cape  Peninsula  were  known  as 
the  Goringhaiquas,  or  Kaapmen,  and  claimed  to  be  the  occu- 
pants of  the  country  from  time  immemorial.  Allied  with  them 
were  the  Gorachouquas,  who  received  the  name  of  tobacco 
thieves,  because  they  had  stolen  the  first  crop  of  tobacco  grown 
by  the  colonists.  In  addition  to  them  were  a  small  body,  who 
had  no  live  stock  and  subsisted  by  fishing,  and  were  termed  by 
the  new  comers  *^  strand-loopers,"  or  beacli-rangers.  Then  came 
the  Chochoquas,  or  Saldanhers,  who  roamed  about  with  consider- 
able herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  between  False  Bay  and  Saldanha 
Bay.  The  Little  Chariguriquas  had  their  kraals  about  Durban 
and  Groenekloof,  in  portion  of  what  is  now  the  district  of 
Alalmesbury.  To  the  north-west,  from  Clanwilliam  to  the 
Orange  river,  were  the  Kamaquas,  who  had  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  possessed  ornaments  manufactured  out  of  copper  and  iron. 
In  alliance  with  the  Namaquas  were  the  Great  Uhariguriquas 
(the  progenitors  of  the  Griquas  of  to^lay),  who  were  then  living 
near  the  Oliphant's  river.  More  to  the  eastward,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Breede  and  Hex  rivers,  in  what  are  now  the 
districts  of  Tulba^h  and  Worcester,  were  the  Chainouquas, 
whose  chief  Sousa,  m  1660,  visited  Van  Biebeek  in  great  state 
mounted  on  a  red  ox,  and  accompanied  by  his  son's  wife  on  a  whiter 
spotted  one.  Along  the  Breede  river — the  Swellendam  district- 
were  the  Heusaquas,  and  beyond  them,  along  the  eastern  coast, 
were  the  Hamcumquas,  Attaquas,  Outeniquas,  Damaquas,  and 
Gonaquas,  extending  as  far  eastward  as  the  Eeiskamma  and 
Great  Kei  rivers.  Besides  these,  there  was  another  branch  of 
them,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Souquas,  at  other  times  as 
Obiquas,  and  afterwards  as  "  Bushmen,"  who  appear  to  have  been 
widely  spread,  generally  occupying  the  rugged  and  mountainous 
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EBirts  of  the  country.  They  were  low  in  Btatare,  clad  in  skins 
ke  the  Hottentots,  and  spoke  like  them,  '^  clucking  like  turkey 
cocks."  They  had  no  cattle  nor  any  property  of  their  own,  but 
lired  from  hand  to  mouth  on  the  game  they  hunted,  the  honey 
they  gathered,  or  the  roots  they  obtained  in  the  fields. 

The  intercourse  and  relations  between  the  new  and  the  ancient 
occupiers  of  the  country  at  the  outset  were  carried  on  in  a  very 
amicable  and  humane  spirit.  The  Hottentots  showed  a  good  dis- 
position  towards  the  Dutch ;  and  the  Dutch,  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  issued  by  the  East  India  Company,  sought  by  kindness 
and  fiftYOurs  to  gain  their  confidence  and  goodwill  so  as  to  do  a 
profitable  business  with  them,  and  to  secure  safe  travelling  inland. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  pilfering  and  thievish  habits  of  the 
"beach-rangers"  became  very  annoying,  and  one  morning  a 
European  youth  engaged  in  herding  cattle  on  the  Lion's  Hill  was 
found  to  have  been  murdered  by  them,  and  all  the  cattle  carried 
off*  Even  under  this  provocation  the  Commander  forbade  any 
reprisals,  lest  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty,  and 
directed  that  the  natives  were  to  be  treated  with  as  much  or  even 
more  kindness  than  before,  so  that  the  Company's  trafSc  in  cattle 
might  not  in  any  way  suffer.  The  Commanaer  found  that  the 
Hottentots  were  not  always  disposed  to  barter  their  stock  for  the 
copper  wire  or  tobacco  which  were  the  usual  medium  of  exchange. 
For  weeks  or  months  at  a  time  they  would  pasture  their  flocks  and 
cattle  within  sight  of  the  fort,  but  refuse  to  come  near  or  part 
with  any.  More  than  once  Van  Biebeek  recorded  in  his  journal 
how  vexatious  it  was  to  behold  so  much  cattle,  and  yet  be  unable 
to  obtain  any,  either  by  good  treatment  or  barter ;  and  how  easy 
it  would  be,  if  he  only  got  the  orders  from  his  masters,  to  ^'  cut  o^ 
ten  thousand  head  of  them,  and  seize  as  many  of  the  savages  for 
transmiasion  as  slaves  to  India."  But  propositions  of  this  nature 
got  no  encouragement  from  the  Company,  who  desired  to  keep 
peace  with  the  tribes  and  respect  their  property. 

Abont  three  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  a 
suggestion  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  colonisation  by 
the  emigration  of  free  families  to  be  settled  near  the  fort,  with 
a  Tiew  to   strengthen  the  garrison  and  reduce  the  Company's 
expenditure.    Van  Biebeek  reported   favourably  of   the   plan, 
recognising  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  and  defence  of  the  Company,  and  that  in  course  of 
time    the  land  occupied  or  brought  under   cultivation  by  the 
colonists  would  be  able  to  bear  the  imposition  of  such  burdens  as 
would  recompense  the  Company  for  any  outlay  incurred.    It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  beginning  of  1657  that  the  final  arrange- 
ments  for  this  departure  in   policy  were  concluded.      As  all 
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endeavours  to  get  persons  to  emigrate  from  Holland  to  the  Cape 
for  such  a  purpose  proved  unsuccessful,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a 
commencement  with  those  accustomed  to  the  place  and  acquainted 
with  the  country.  Nine  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  all  described  as  Protestants  and  of  good  character, 
were  granted  their  discharge  and  permitted  to  settle  as  free 
burghers  on  lands  allotted  them  along  the  bankfl  of  the  Liesbeek 
river,  at  Rondebosch.  A  few  were  also  permitted  to  maintain 
themselves  by  their  trades  around  the  fort.  Some  of  them  soon 
discontinued  their  farm  work  and  returned  to  the  Company's 
service ;  but  from  time  to  time  new  men  of  different  nationalities 
— Grermans,  Danes,  Portuguese,  Flemish  and  Dutch — got  their 
discharge  and  tried  their  fortunes  as  colonial  proprietors,  until 
in  1670  they  numbered  about  ninety  men.  These  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  "  boer  "  and  "  burgher  "  population  of  South 
Africa. 

They  were  supplied  by  the  Company  on  credit  with  cattle, 
implements  and  seeds,  with  which  to  carry  on  their  operations. 
As  no  servants  were  to  be  obtained  from  the  Hottentots,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  work,  the  services  of  a  few  of  the  single 
men  of  the  garrison  were  lent  to  them,  and  afterwards  slaves 
were  imported  for  them.  They  were  allowed  as  much  land  as 
they  could  bring  under  cultivation,  and  were  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  for  three  years,  but  subsequently  were  liable  to 
an  assessment,  which  was  fixed  at  one-tenth  of  all  produce  raised 
from  their  lands,  and  a  tenth  of  all  stock  from  the  pasture  lands 
they  were  allowed  to  occupy.  They  had  the  privilege  of  catching^ 
fish  for  their  own  consumption,  and  of  disposing  of  such  of  their 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  the  Company  did  not  require  to  the 
crews  of  the  Company's  ships  in  the  harbour.  But  they  were  not 
permitted  to  sell  any  farm  produce  or  any  stock,  except  to  the 
Company,  and  at  stipulated  prices.  For  a  short  while  they  were 
at  liberty  to  purchase  breeding  cattle  from  the  natives,  provided 
the  articles  employed  in  barter  had  been  previously  purchased 
from  the  Company;  but  this  permission  was  revoked,  as  the 
competition  of  the  burghers  raised  the  price  of  cattle,  and  trade 
in  any  form  either  with  natives  or  foreigners  was  prohibited. 

The  first  establishment  of  this  small  colony  of  burghers  brought 
to  an  issue  the  question  of  territorial  and  native  rights.  When 
the  Eaapmen  Hottentots,  in  the  course  of  their  periodic  migra- 
tion, returned  to  their  old  pastures  along  the  Liesbeek  river» 
they  found  the  white  man  ploughing  the  land  where  tiiej  had 
been  accustomed  to  graze  their  cattle  and  di^  out  roots  or 
bulbs  for  their  winter  food.  They  then  realised  that  the 
Europeans  intended  taking  permanent  possession  of  the  coantry. 
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and  according  to  the  words  of  one  of  them,  they  resolved  to 
prevent  it,  and  to  '^  dishearten  the  intruders  by  taking  away 
their  cattle,  and  if  that  did  not  produce  the  effect,  then  to  bum 
their  houses  and  com  until  they  were  forced  to  go  away."  They 
called  the  tribe  of  Gorachouquas  to  their  aid,  and  swept  oiF  a 
number  of  the  colonists'  cattle.  So  commenced  the  first  Cape 
colonial  war,  which  occurred  in  1659.  The  colonists  and  garrison 
at  the  time  were  few  in  number,  but  they  were  fortunately 
reinforced  by  the  crews  of  some  vessels  which  had  put  into  Table 
Bay.  Hostilities  continued  for  many  months;  and  after  two 
engagements,  in  which  seven  natives  were  killed  and  one  of  their 
letters  wounded,  they  came  to  the  Company's  Fort  sueing  for 
peace,  which  was  at  once  concluded.  £oth  parties  agreed  not  to 
molest  each  other  in  the  future,  and  the  Salt  and  Liesbeek  rivers 
were  recognised  as  the  boundary  of  the  colony. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company's  hones  of  a  peaceful  occupa- 
tion of  the  Cape  were  mdeiy  dispelled  by  these  hostilities  with 
the  Hottentots;  and  they  feared  frequent  repetitions  of  such 
conflicts  with  one  or  other  of  the  more  inland  tribes.  They 
wrote  :*  '^  The  discontent  shown  by  these  people  in  consequence 
of  our  appropriating  to  ourselves — and  to  their  exclusion 
— ^the  land  which  they  have  used  for  their  cattle  from  time 
immemorial  is  neither  surprising  nor  groundless,  and  we  therefore 
should  be  glad  to  see  that  we  could  purchase  it  from  them,  or 
otherwise  satisfy  them."  This  suggestion  of  purchasing  territory 
waa  carried  into  eflfect  a  few  years  afterwards.  A  purchase  was 
made  in  1672  from  two  of  the  Hottentot  chiefs,  who  claimed  to 
be  hereditary  sovereigns,  of  all  the  country  from  the  Cape 
Peninsula  to  Saldanha  Bay,  ^' lands,  rivers,  creeks,  forests,  and 
pastures  inclusive,"  but  with  the  condition  that  where  the 
colonists  did  not  occupy  the  arable  lands  or  pastures,  the  natives 
might  erect  their  kraals  and  graze  their  cattle  freely.  The 
purchase  amount  of  this  cession  was  paid  for  in  brandy,  tobacco, 
beads,  and  merchandise  of  the  value  of  little  more  than  one 
hundred  florins,  or  about  ten  pounds  sterling. 

After  this,  no  further  question  arose  as  to  the  Company's 
dominion  over  the  soil.  As  the  Europeans  extended  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  the  Hottentots  receded.  Feuds  and  quarrels 
among  themselves,  the  depredations  of  the  Bushmen,  who 
constantly  waged  war  upon  them,  and  sometimes  acts  of 
rapacity  and  violence  committed  by  some  of  the  burghers,  who, 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  engaged  in  cattle-dealing,  gradually  led 
to  their  impoverishment  and  disintegration.  Many  of  the  Kaap- 
jnen  crossed  the  range  of  mountains  behind  Hottentots  Holland 
and  moved  inland,  and  later  on  others  followed  their  example. 
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The  Chocoquas  and  Namaquas  retired  northwards  towards  tho 
Orange  River  and  the  country  beyond  it,  where  their  descendants 
still  dwell.  The  other  clans  were  decimated  by  disease.  Small- 
pox, which  broke  out  at  the  Cape  for  the  first  time  in  1713, 
spread  amongst  them  with  ^reat  and  fatal  violence.  The  historian 
Valentyn  says :  "  They  declared  the  Dutch  had  bewitched  them 
with  the  beads  and  trinkets  bartered  to  them,  and  throwing  them 
away,  they  fled  into  the  country.  They  died  in  such  multitudes, 
that  everywhere  they  lay  unburied  along  the  roads  and  high- 
ways." In  the  following  year,  of  all  the  various  hordes  about 
the  Cape,  whose  names  have  been  preserved  by  Van  Biebeek, 
few  were  to  be  found ;  most  of  them  had  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  or  merged  imperceptibly  into  the  other  inland  clans. 
Struggling  remnants  of  the  latter  continued  for  a  while  to 
maintain  their  independence  in  the  south-west  and  eastern 
districts,  living  in  small  kraals  or  societies;  the  rest  sought 
service  among  the  colonists  as  herdsmen,  or  became  hangers-on 
about  the  Company's  cattle-posts  and  farms. 

Soon  after  Van  Eiebeek's 
departure,  in  1662,  it  became 
nn  accepted  policy  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  to  plant  a 
colony  at  the  Cape,  and  bis  suc- 
cessor received  instructions  that 
a  strong  stone  fortress,  capable 
of  holding  a  large  garrison, 
should  be  constructed  for  its 
defence,  in  the  place  of  the  old 
fort,  whose  eartnen  walls  were 
crumbling  away.  The  castle — 
a  good  specimen  of  the  ancient 
style  of  tortification,  still  stand- 
ing in  Cape  Town — was  com- 
menced in  1666,  a  force  of 
several  hundred  men  bein^ 
landed  from  the  passing  fleets 
to  proceed  with  the  work ;  but 
a  period  of  about  fourteen  years 
elapsed  before  it  was  finally 
completed.  During  all  this  time  there  were  very  few  accessions 
to  the  number  of  colonists.  Agriculture  and  the  development 
of  the  country  were  therefore  at  a  standstill ;  according 
to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Company,  tho 
place  was  daily  retrograding.  The  farmers  complained  that, 
after  spending  toil  and  labour  on  their  lands  ana  stock,  they^ 
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were  denied  a  free  market  and  a  fair  price  for  their  produce. 
Bepeatedly  they  approached  the  authorities,  setting  forth  their 
grievances,  and  asking  that  they  might  be  placed  in  a  better 
position  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  but  their  remon- 
strances were  characterized  as  '*  sedition  ana  mutiny/'  and  with 
heavy  hearts  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  their  masters,  or  be  deported  as  '^  useless  subjects "  to 
^iiritiuSy  Ceylon,  or  Satavia.    The  severe  and  rigorous  system 
enforced  by  the  Company  was  freely  commented  upon  by  some 
of  its  own  officers.     Commissioner  Yerburg,  in  a  memorandum 
on  the  condition  of  the  Cape  in  1672,  wrote :  ^'  The  colonists  here 
bear  the  name  of  freemen,  but  they  are  so  limited  and  restrained 
in  everything,  that  the  absence  of  freedom  is  only  too  evident. 
The  orders  and  proclamations  issued  from  time  to  time  are  too 
minute,  and  in  some  respects  rather  too  rigid,  and  if  acted  upon 
to  the  letter,  would  produce  the  utter  ruin  of  the  burghers.    This 
cannot  be  endured  oy  a  new  and  growing  colony,  which  requires 
to  be   fostered  with  more  freedom,  gentleness,  and  kindness." 
Representations  such  as  these  led  to  the  Company  now  and  again 
authorising  the  raising  of  the  price  of  grain  and  other  produce,  * 
so  that  the  farmers  might  be  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
not  acquire  a  distaste  lor  labour;  but  otherwise  there  was  no 
change  made  in  the  administration  of  afGsiirs. 

In  1679,  Simon  Van  der  Stell  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Settlement.    After  Van  Biebeek,  he  was  in  every  way  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  among  the  early  governors.    He  strongly 
pressed  upon  the  Company  the  importance  of  increasing  the  free 
population,  urging  that  the  colony  had  *^  excellent  land  in  abund- 
ance  only  awaiting  labourers  to  till  it."    In  response  to  his 
appeal,  which  was  strengthened  by  the  recommendation  of  Commis- 
sioner Baron  van  Bheede  Van  Drakeenstein,  then  visiting  the  Cape, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  induce  persons  of  the  agricultural 
class  in  Holland  to  emigrate  to  South  Africa,  and  about  fifty 
mechanics  and  farmers,  and  a  number  of  young  women  from  the 
orphan  institutions  of  Amsterdam  and  Kotterdam,  were  provided 
with  passages  in  the  outward  bound  fleets,  and  conifortably  settled 
among  their  fellow-countrymen. 

It  happened  about  five  years  after  this  that  Holland  was 
receiving  with  sympathy  and  kindness  the  Protestant  Huguenot 
refugees,  who  were  driven  from  France  upon  the  revocation, 
by  Xx>uis  XIV.,  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  granted 
tbem  religious  Uberty.  The  States-General  of  the  United  Pro- 
yinces  proposed  to  the  East  India  Company  that  they  should 
offer  to  some  of  these  ^  exiles  for  religion's  sake  "  a  home  in  their 
African  possessions.    Accordingly  a  scheme  for  their  emigration 
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was  planned.  The  conditions  and  regulations  laid  down  provided 
that  they  were  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Company, 
have  free  passage  to  the  Cape,  and  continue  there  for  fall 
five  years ;  that  they  should  settle  and  maintain  themselves  by 
cultivation,  tillage,  or  handicrafts ;  that  to  those  applying  them- 
selves to  farming  should  be  given  as  much  ground  as  they  could 
bring  under  cultivation,  and  in  case  of  requiring  it,  they  should  be 
furnished  with  all  implements  necessary,  and  even  seed,  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  afterwards  reimburse  the  Company  for 
such  advances  in  com,  wine,  or  other  goods. 

These  refugees,  numbering  in  all  about  300  men,  women,  and 
children,  arrived  in  the  Colony  during  1688  and  1689.  The 
public  records  contain  a  register  of  their  names.  Amon^  them 
are  those  of  Du  Plessis,  Mcdherbe,  Rosseau,  Fouche,  De  Villiers, 
Du  Toit,  Malan,  Marais,  Jourdan,  Mesnard,  Du  Pre,  Notier,  Lie 
Febre,  Cordier,  Retief,  Theron,  Hugo,  Joubert,  Le  Boux,  Le 
Grange,  Labuscagne,  and  others,  whose  descendants  are  now 
widely  scattered  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  The  greater 
portion  of  them  upon  their  arrival,  were  placed  on  lands  along 
'  the  Berg  Eiver  Valley,  where  they  soon  cultivated  "  the  cornfields 
green  and  sunny  vines,"  with  which  they  had  been  familiar,  and 
the  French  names  they  gave  to  their  farms,  such  as  Le  Parais, 
Lamotte,  Cabrier,  Normandy,  Rhone,  Champagne,  Languedoc, 
and  the  "Fransche  Hoek,"  remain  memorials  of  the  localitiea 
where  they  fixed  their  abodes. 

One  of  their  countrymen,  Francis  Leguat,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1698,  has  given  a  pleasing  description  of  their  con- 
dition and  surroundings  at  that  time:  ''In  some  parts  of  the 
Cape,'*  he  says,  "the  landskips  are  wonderfully  fine,  especially 
where  our  new  inhabitants  were  settled,  and  the  air  is  admirably 
good.  Fine  and  large  riverlets  contribute  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  which  furnishes  wine  in  abundance,  with  all  sorts  of  com. 
The  little  hills  are  covered  with  vines,  exposed  to  the  best  sun, 
and  sheltered  from  the  bad  winds.  Spring-water  flows  at  the  foot 
of  these  hills,  and  waters  in  its  course  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
Avhich  are  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  herbs,  and  pulse,  as  well 
European  as  Indian.  One  of  the  refugees,  named  Taillefer,  a 
very  nonest  and  ingenious  man,  and  curious  above  all  things  in 
these  particulars,  has  a  garden  which  may  very  well  pass  for 
fine.  Nothing  there  is  wanting,  and  all  is  in  so  good  order, 
and  so  neat,  that  it  may  very  well  pass  for  charming.  He 
has  likewise  a  great  yard  very  well  filled,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  oxen,  sheep  and  horses,  which  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  feed  all  the  year  without-doors,  and  find  so  great  plenty 
of  nourishment,  that  they  have  no  occasion  for  wmter  fodder. 
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This  generous  man  receiTes  and  regales  all  those  that  are  so 
happy  as  to  come  and  see  him.  He  has  the  best  wine  in  the 
country,  and  which  is  not  nnlike  our  small  wines  of  Champagne. 
All  this  conaideredy  it  is  certain  the  Cape  is  an  extraordinary 
refuge  for  the  poor  French  Protestants.  They  there  peaceably 
enjoy  their  happiness,  and  live  in  good  correspondence  with  the 
Hollanders,  who,  as  e7ery  one  knows,  are  of  a  fnmk  and  downright 
humour.** 

A  minister  of  the  Walloon  Church,  the  Eev.  Pierre  Simond, 
accompanied  the  Hu^enot  refugees,  and  remaiued  with  them 
for  a  few  years,  holding  religious  services  for  them  in  the 
French  language  on  alternate  Sundays  at  Stellenbosch  and 
Drakenstein.  This  community  at  Drakenstein  after  a  time 
endeavoured  to  consolidate  themselves,  and  applied  for  the 
privilege  of  forming  a  separate  congregation  and  electing  their 
own  vestry.  A  deputation  of  their  leading  men  waited  upon  the 
Governor  and  his  Council  with  this  request.  Van  der  Stell  was 
enraged  at  the  proposal ;  he  regarded  it  as  the  first  move  in  a 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  emigrants  to  withdraw  their  obedience 
from  the  Company,  and  to  choose  their  own  magistrates  and 
rulers.  The  deputation  met  with  a  peppery  reception  from  him, 
and  were  dismissed  with  a  severe  reprimand  "  to  restrain  their 
French  impertinences,  and  remember  the  oath  of  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  the  Company  which  they  had  taken."  Soon  after- 
wards they  were  all  incorporated  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
the  authorities  not  permitting  any  other  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment or  worship  in  the  Settlement.  Instructions  were  also  given 
that  the  use  of  the  French  language  should  be  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  it  should  in  time  entirely  die  out,  and 
that  nothmg  but  Dutch  should  be  taught  to  the  young  to  read 
and  write.  In  1709,  the  use  of  French  in  addressing  the 
Government  upon  official  matters  was  publicly  forbidden;  and 
in  1724,  the  reading  of  the  lessons  at  the  church  service  in  the 
French  language  took  place  for  the  last  time.  In  little  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the  Huguenots,  French  had 
almost  ceased  to  lie  spoken  among  their  children,  who,  by  marriage 
and  social  connections,  had  become  merged  with  the  Dutch  and 
Germans  around  them,  using  the  Dutch  language  only. 

In  1699  Governor  Simon  Van  der  Stell  retired  from  office  to 
dwell  upon  the  beautiful  wine-farm  near  Wynberg,  which  he  had 
laid  out  and  planted,  and  named  ^^  Constantia."  During  his 
administration  the  town  of  Stellenbosch  was  founded,  ana  the 
valleys  now  known  as  Drakenstein  and  the  Paarl  were  settled. 
He  personally  led  an  expedition  which  explored  the  then  far 
distant  copper  regions  of  Namaqualand,  where  rich  specimens  of 
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ore  were  found,  but  abandoned  as  useless  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  transport.  To  him  and  to  his  son,  William  Adrian  Yan  der 
Stelly  who  succeeded  him,  belong  the  distinction  of  successfully 
acclimatising  and  planting  European  trees,  such  as  the  oak,  fir, 
and  poplar,  to  which  the  Cape  owes  the  grand  leafy  avenues, 
which  are  the  admiration  and  delight  of  the  present  generation. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Adrian  Yan  der  tStell  to  the 
Goyecnment,  the  burghers,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  remark- 
ably peaceful  and  industrious,  began  to  feel  that  their  privileges 
were  being  more  and  more  restricted.  The  governors  and  officers 
of  the  Company  were  permitted  to  supplement  their  incomes  by 
engaging  in  private  trade;  grants  of  land  were  given  them  to 
carry  on  farming,  and  they  could  dispose  of  their  produce  in  com- 

Eetition  with  the  barghers.  Both  the  Oovemor  and  his  brother 
ad  private  estates  at  Hottentots  Holland ;  their  father,  the  late 
governor,  had  one  at  Constantia ;  the  clergyman  of  the  Cape  like- 
wise had  a  farm  at  Zandvliet,  and  the  burghers  felt  that  they 
were  subjected  to  ruinous  rivalry  from  their  operations.  In  1807 
a  memorial  to  the  directors  of  the  Company  in  Holland,  setting 
forth  their  grievances,  was  secretly  framed,  and  signed  by  sixty- 
three  persons.  In  this  document  they  complained,  among  other 
things,  of  the  ^'  unrighteous  and  haughty  tyranny  "  of  Governor 
Yan  der  Stell,  by  whom  they  alleged  they  were  grievously 
oppressed  and  treated  as  slaves.  They  charged  him  with  having 
abused  the  privilege  of  his  position  by  employing  the  Company's 
servants  and  slaves  at  his  &rm ;  that  he  had,  in  an  underhand 
manner,  enriched  himself  by  barter  with  the  natives,  and  taken 
their  cattle  by  violence ;  that,  in  the  name  of  his  brother  and 
other  friends,  he  furnished  the  Company's  magazines  with  wheat 
at  higher  prices  than  he  paid  the  farmers ;  that,  while  he  com- 
pelled, them  to  deliver  wines  at  a  low  price,  he  disposed  of  them  to 
some  foreign  ships  at  ten  times  what  they  cost  him ;  that  persons 
who  wanted  titles  to  land  could  not  obtain  the  same  unless  the 
solicitation  was  accompanied  by  a  doueevr,  '^for  the  Grovemor 
listened  readily  to  reasons  that  jingle  "  ;  and  that  at  his  caprice 
he  monopolised  the  pastures  for  his  own  cattle  and  those  of  his 
brother  and  father,  and  that  the  latter  was  guilty  of  the  ruinous 
oppression  of  his  neighbours. 

When  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Yan  der  Stell  that  a 
document  of  this  nature  had  been  secretly  forwarded  to  his 
lords  and  masters,  the  East  India  Company,  he  instantly  com- 
menced proceedings  against  all  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
disaffected.  By  proclamation  he  declared  that  those  engaeed 
in  securing  signatures  in  opposition  to  Government  shoma  be 
punished  with  death  as  violators  of  the  public  peace.    Many 
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were  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  others  were  put  on  board 
ship  and  sent  to  Batavia  and  Holland,  while  some  succeeded  in 
secreting  tfaemselves  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  conntry  till  the 
storm  blew  over.  Among  those  sentenced  to  banishment  and 
carried  to  Holland  by  tne  homeward-bound  fleets  were  three 
colonists — ^Messrs.  Peter  Van  der  Byl,  H.  Hnising,  and  Van  der 
Heiden,  who  carried  with  them  the  original  of  the  memorial 
against  the  Governor,  and  who,  upon  their  arrival  in  Amsterdam, 
were  instrumental  in  gaining  powerful  friends  to  take  up  the 
case  of  the  burghers,  and  Anally  obtained  the  recall  of  Van  der 
Stell  and  his  principal  ofScers. 

The  details  of  the  entire  proceedings,  showing  the  peculiar 
relations  between  the  Governor  and  the  governed  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Cape  Settlement,  are  set  forth  in  a  number  of 
cumbrous  pamphlets  in  folio,  printed  in  Holland  at  the  time, 
and  illustiated  with  engravings  of  the  Governor's  farm  at 
Hottentots  Holland,  known  as  Vergelegen  (now  the  property  of 
the  Theunissen  family^,  displaying  the  mansion,  farm-bouses, 
parks,  and  vineyards,  with  lions,  tigers,  and  buffaloes  grazing  in 
the  background.  Governor  Van  der  Stell,  in  his  defence  against 
the  accusations  of  the  colonists,  asserted  that  the  hatred  of  a 
small  but  violent  portion  of  them  was  excited  against  him  in 
consequence  of  his  strict  adherence  to  the  orders  of  the  Company 
in  the  prevention  of  persons  engaging  in  illegal  trafSc  with  the 
Hottentots  and  smuggling  transactions  with  the  Dutch  and 
foreign  ships ;  and  on  these  grounds  the  falsehoods  set  forth  in 
the  memorial  had  been  invented. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
at  these  grave  commotions  and  differences  between  the  colonists 
and  the  government.  They  directed  that  the  Governor,  the 
Secnnde  or  Assistant  Governor,  the  clergyman,  and  the  landdrost 
of  Stellenbosch,  should  all  be  deprived  of  authority  and  ofSce ; 
and  subsequently  they  were  dismissed  from  the  Company's  service. 
The  sentences  of  imprisonment  and  banishment  against  the 
colonists  were  annulled,  and  all  were  restored  to  their  former 
position.  Lands  owned  or  leased  by  ofScers  of  the  Company  were 
ordered  to  be  disposed  of,  and  ofKcials  were  forbidden  in  future  to 
possess  any  land  other  than  a  small  garden  plot,  or  to  traffic  in 
any  farm  produce.  All  this,  it  was  stated,  was  done  ''for  the 
qoieting  of  disorder  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity." 

When  Adrian  Van  der  Stell  was  removed.  Governor  Louis  Van 
ABsenburg  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  he  again  was 
succeeded  by  Governor  Mauritz  Pasques  de  Chavonnes  in  1714. 
The  free  burgher  population  of  the  whole  country  at  that  time 
numbered  647  men,  341  women,  467  sons,  and  484  daughters. 
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They  bad  93  men  servants,  1,178  male  slayes,  240  female  slaves, 
and  221  slave  children.  Cape  Town  contained  about  300  houses, 
besides  the  castle  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  Company, 
and  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  with  its  tower  and  spire.  There 
had  been  few  accessions  to  the  number  of  colonists  after  the 
Hu^enot  emigration.  The  principal  additions  came  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Company's  servants,  who  were  allowed  to  obtain 
burgher  privileges,  but  with  the  reservation,  that,  if  necessary^  they 
mignt  be  recalled  to  their  former  position  and  pay. 

The  general  powers  of  government  were  exercised  by  the 
Governor  and  a  council  composed  of  officers  of  the  Company,  who 
were  responsible  to  the  directors  in  Holland.  One  or  two  of  the 
burghers  had  a  seat  and  vote  with  them  in  the  Courts  of  Justice 
when  any  case  affecting  burgher  interests  was  being  heard.  As 
representing  the  proprietors  of  the  settlement,  the  Governor 
and  council  controlled  and  regulated  the  importations,  produc- 
tion?, and  trade  of  the  community.  According  to  the  orders  of 
their  masters,  the  colonists  might  not  buy  any  imported  article 
but  what  came  from  the  Company's  stores,  ana  they  were  bound 
to  dispose  of  their  corn,  wine,  and  cattle  to  the  Company  at  prices 
varying  with  the  fluctuating  demands  of  its  agents.  Foreign  or 
coasting  trade  was  forbidden  them.  Only  the  surplus  of  such 
products  as  remained,  after  all  the  wants  of  the  Company  were 
supplied,  might  be  sold  to  the  crews  of  foreign  ships  in  port ; 
and  even  this  limited  commerce  was  subject  to  the  permission  of 
the  Fiscal,  and  the  pavment  to  him  of  a  fee  for  the  privilege.  The 
exaction  of  dues  and  fees,  which  went  to  supplement  the  in- 
adequate pay  of  the  officials,  was  incidental  to  nearly  every  busi- 
ness transaction.  When  crops  of  grain  were  raised  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Company,  orders  were  given  to  restrict 
production;  at  other  times,  when  the  presence  of  foreigners 
advanced  the  prices  of  produce  to  a  high  rate,  the  delivery  of 
articles  at  a  fixed  price  was  enforced  by  penalties.  In  1723  an 
order  of  the  council  directed  that  every  one  selling  fresh  meat  to 
foreign  ships  was  liable  to  be  banished.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
ordered  that  no  vegetable  even  was  to  be  sold  to  foreign  ships, 
and  no  cabbages  to  be  pickled  for  exportation  to  India ;  every- 
thing was  to  be  kept  for  the.Company's  ships  and  the  public.  All 
offenders  against  this  regulation  were  directed  to  be  prosecuted  as 
disobedient  and  obnoxious  inhabitants,  and  defrauders  of  the 
Company's  interests.  Such  restrictions  as  these  upon  production 
and  trade  naturally  repressed  all  enterprise,  ana  checked  the 
development  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  colonists  unable  to  endure  the  system  which 
prevailed  near   the  capital  crossed  the  mountain  ranges  and 
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passed  into  the  inland  plains.  There  they  obtained  a  subsistence 
Dy  imitating  the  native  mode  of  life,  killing  game  and  grazing 
cattle.  Others  soon  followed  their  example.  The  authorities, 
although  at  first  opposed  to  the  movemeDt,  after  a  time  discovered 
it  to  be  of  some  advantap:e,  as  it  '*  would  add  to  their  revenue, 
and  increase  the  food  supplies  of  the  settlement."  In  1705,  they 
gave  their  formal  sanction  to  the  occupation  of  new  tracts  of 
territory  by  issuing  "  loan  leases,"  or  squatting  licences,  to  such 
as  preferred  a  request  for  them,  but  always  subject  to  the 
condition  of  resumption  of  the  property  at  any  time  by  the 
Company.  Wherever  there  was  vacant  land,  whoever  chose  to 
do  so  might  apply  for  it ;  and  if,  after  temporary  occupation,  ho 
found  any  difficulty  in  securing  permanent  waters,  or  in  grazing 
his  cattle,  he  immediately  enl£u*ged  his  range,  and  moved  further 
into  the  interior.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  early  Gape 
** Boers,"  or  farmers,  began  the  nomad  habit  of  "trekking," 
which  has  been  continued  by  their  descendants  along  the  border 
of  the  European  settlements  until  the  present  time. 

This  dispersion  of  the  European  population  was  in  many  ways 
detrimental  alike  to  themselves  and  their  descendants.  In  the 
inland  districts,  then  designated  "Overberg"  (beyond  the 
fflonntains),  they  were  scattered  at  distances  far  apart  from  each 
other,  and  quite  isolated  from  the  outer  world.  They  had  to 
supply  their  needs  from  the  limited  products  of  the  country  ;  for 
they  were  without  markets,  roads,  churches,  schools,  or  any  of 
the  conveniences  that  make  life  desirable.  Happily,  they  carried 
with  them  their  Huguenot  custom  of  family  worship,  and  daily,  in 
wagon,  tent  or  hut,  the  head  of  the  household  read  from  the 
cherished  Bible  such  lessons  as  served  to  maintain  the  principles 
as  well  as  the  forms  of  morality  and  civilization  among  them. 

Governor-General  Imhoff,  who  visited  the  Gape  in  1743,  and 
inspected  the  country  for  some  distance  inland,  reported  that  the 
state  of  the  farmers  in  the  remote  districts  was  most  lamentable, 
and  he  represented  that  if  their  children  were  further  neglected 
they  would  lapse  into  barbarians.  As  a  remedy,  a  magistracy 
and  church  were  established  at  Swellendam  in  17*45,  the  Gamtoos 
Biver  being  then  declared  the  feo-thest  limit  of  the  settlement. 
But  when  the  colonists  spread  to  the  Bruintjes  Hoogte,  Camdeboo, 
and  the  Sneeuwberg  mountains,  a  magistracy  was  established  in 
1786,  at  Graaff-Beinet,  and  the  Great  Fish  Biver  was  proclaimed 
as  the  territorial  boundarv  of  the  Company's  possessions. 

Although  measures  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  taken  to  con- 
fine the  inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  these  districts,  the 
Government  were  never  really  able  to  control  or  restrain  them. 
From  the  Castle  at  Cape  Town  proclamations  and  placaats  were 
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issued  forbidding  any  burgher  to  leave  his  loan-farm,  without 
permission,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  '^or  to  proceed  into  the 
interior  on  pain  of  corporal  or  capital  punishment,  aye,  even  to 
the  death,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  property."  But  tuese  orders 
were  treated  with  indifference  and  contempt',  and  many  of  the 
border  farmers  moved  on  from  one  place  to  another  as  their  fancy 
led  them,  some  as  elephant  hunters  crossing  the  boundary  after 
the  large  game,  and  others  as  "togtgangers"  or  traders,  bartering 
goods  with  the  natives  around  or  beyond  them.  Under  these 
circumstances,  collisions  and  conflicts  with  the  native  races  were 
inevitable. 

The  colonists  passing  northward,  through  the  Karroo  plains, 
encountered  the  hostility  of  the  Bushmen,  who  were  widely 
spread  over  the  country  from  the  Boggeveldt  and  Camdeboo 
mountains  to  the  Orange  Biver.  The  white  man  destroyed  tbeir 
game,  and  they  retaliated  by  taking  the  white  man's  cattle. 
Then  followed  reprisals  and  acts  of  violence  and  revenge ;  and  the 
miseries  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  both  colonists  and  aborigines  at 
this  time  form  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in  the  annals  of  the 
country.  In  the  absence  of  military  protection,  the  farmers,  who 
almost  from  their  youth  were  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
assembled  for  mutual  defence,  and  proceeded  in  pursuit  of 
depredators,  or  attacked  those  by  whom  thev  were  threatened  or 
disturbed.  These  armed  assemblages  were  called  "  Commandoes," 
and  the  system  was  recognised  by  Government,  who  appointed  a 
Field-Commandant  to  each  district  and  a  Field-comet  to  each 
sub-division  of  a  district.  The  Government,  however,  owing  to 
its  distance  from  the  common  scene  of  hostilities,  and  also  u-oxn 
the  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  there,  exercised 
but  little  control  over  them.  For  nearly  thirty  years  there  was 
continuous  fighting  with  the  Bushmen,  apparently  producing  no 
other  effect  Sian  to  render  them  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
white  man,  and  finally  resulting  in  what  was  virtually  a  war  of 
extermination.  The  old  records  of  Graaff-Beinet  show  that 
between  1786  and  1794  upwards  of  two  hundred  persons  were 
murdered  by  the  Bushmen,  and  that  the  number  of  the  latter 
killed  by  ^'  Commandoes  "  was  not  far'  short  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred. 

Those  of  the  colonists  who  were  advancing  eastward  encountered 
the  formidable  Kafirs  of  the  Ama-Eosa  nation.  Some  of  the 
latter  had  been,  for  years  previously,  steadily  encroaching  upon 
and  conquering  the  Gonaqua  Hottentots,  westward  of  the  Kei  and 
Keiskamma  rivers.  About  the  time  of  their  first  conflict  with 
Europeans,  they  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in  intertribal  war 
with  some  aboriginal  neighbours ;  and  the  clans  who  were  worsted 
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by  their  foes  crosserl  to  the  western  side  of  the  Fish  river,  which 
had  been  declared  the  bonndary  of  the  Colony.  Here  they  com- 
mitted aggressions  on  the  colonists.  Amicable  means  were  tried 
to  indnce  them  to  retire  to  their  side  of  the  boundary  line,  but 
all  were  futile.  Commandoes  of  the  burghers  were  then  assembled 
nndftr  Commandant  Yon  Jarsveld,  who  successfally  repulsed  the 
Kafirs  in  several  encounters,  and  drove  them  back  across  the  Fish 
river,  capturing  large  herds  of  cattle,  which  were  distributed 
among  the  forces.    This,  the  first  Kafir  war,  occurred  in  1781. 

About  this  period  the  struggle  between  England  and  her 
American  colonies  had  been  some  time  in  progress,  and  Holland 
having  become  allied  with  France,  was  an  active  enemy  against 
England.  War  with  that  country  was  accordingly  declared,  and 
the  British  Government  planned  an  expedition  in  1781  to  seize 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  intention  became  known  through 
a  spy  named  De  la  Motte,  and  a  French  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Suffren,  was  without  delay  despatched  for  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch  Company's  possessions  at  the  Cape.  On  its  way  out,  off 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  it  accidently  met  with  the  English  fleet, 
nnder  Commodore  Johnstone,  equipped  for  the  capture  of  the 
Cape.  After  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  the  English  ships 
were  more  or  less  disabled  for  a  time,  the  French  Admiral 
pursued  his  way  to  Simon's  Bay  where  he  landed  his  troops,  who 
Avere  immediately  marched  to  Cape  Town.  The  presence  of  this 
force,  composed  chiefly  of  mercenary  legions,  saved  the  Cape 
from  conquest.  Commodore  Johnstone,  following  after  Admiral 
Suffren  and  finding  him  in  possession  of  the  defences,  did  not 
attempt  to  make  any  attack,  but  contented  himself  with  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  a  valuable  fleet  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
pany's homeward-bound  ships,  including  the  "  Middelberg," 
which  had  taken  shelter  in  Saldanha  Bay.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  however,  all  communication  with  Holland 
ceased,  and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Cape  settlement,  loans 
of  money  were  raised  from  the  colonists,  and  a  paper  currency 
was  thrown  into  circulation  by  Governor  Van  Plettenberg,  with 
a  promise  that  the  same  would  be  afterwards  redeemed.  On  the 
resumption  of  peace  the  pledge  was  only  partially  fulfilled,  and 
for  some  years  after  paper  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  medium 
for  commercial  transactions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  colonists  around  Cape  Town  were  trying 
to  make  their  voices  heard  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a 
change  in  the  system  of  trade  and  government.  Feeling  them- 
selves hampered  in  their  internal  commerce,  they  sought  to  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  a  free  trade  along  the  coast  and  to 
Sofala,  Mozambique,  and  Madagascar,  but  their  application  did 
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not  meet  with  any  favourable  response.  In  1779  they  asked  for 
permission  to  send  representatives  to  Holland  to  state  their  case ; 
but  this  also  was  refused  them.  Four  of  their  number — Messrs. 
Jacob  van  Reenen,  Barend  J.  Artoys,  Tielman  Roos,  and  N.  G. 
Heyns — ^soon  afterwards  took  ship  for  Europe,  carrying  with 
them  a  memorial  signed  by  several  hundreds  of  their  fellow- 
burghers,  which  they  found  means  of  placing  before  the  Company. 
In  this  memorial  they  charged  the  Governor,  Joachim  von 
Plettenberg,  and  his  officials  with  various  acts  of  oppression  and 
corruption.  They  complained  of  the  arbitrary  power  exercised 
by  the  authorities  of  seizing  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  deport- 
ing them,  against  their  will,  to  the  Indian  factories.  They  asked 
for  a  reform  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  and  to  be  allowed  a  voice  in 
the  Council  of  Policy.  They  prayed  that  all  burghers  might 
be  entitled  to  sell  freely  to  foreign  vessels  without  paying  fees 
to  the  Fiscal  And,  as  on  previous  occasions,  they  petitioned 
to  be  allowed  the  ri^ht  of  trading  beyond  the  colony  in  ships 
freighted  by  themselves,  in  order  to  barter  their  produce  for 
that  of  other  lands. 

After  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  some  of  the  demands  of 
the  colonists  were  met.  Regulations  were  promulgated  to  check 
the  abuses,  on  the  part  of  officials,  which  had  been  complained  of, 
and  a  reform  of  the  Court  of  Justice  was  effected  by  the  admis- 
sion to  it  of  an  equal  number  of  burghers  and  officials.  But  the  con- 
cession of  free  trade  and  foreign  commerce  was  still  denied  them. 
''  If  that  were  granted,"  said  one  of  the  officials  (the  Fiscal  Boers), 
^^the  Cape  would  soon  be  no  longer  a  subordinate  colony,  but  an 
independent  State."  The  matter,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
rest.  The  colonists,  in  1785,  again  sent  delegates,  who  bore  the 
names  of  Redelinghuys,  Roos,  and  Bresler,  to  appeal  once  more 
to  the  directors  of  the  Company,  and,  failing  redress,  to  approach 
the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  long-continued  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
was  at  this  time  rapidly  on  the  decline.  Its  finances  were  in  con- 
fusion, and  there  were  complaints  of  misgovernment  in  other  of 
its  possessions  besides  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope.  The  Stadtholder 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  1791,  appointed  two  Commissioners,  Messrs. 
Nederberg  and  Frekenius,  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  all  the 
settlements.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Cape  in  1793  there  was  a 
general  expectation  of  the  redress  of  abuses,  and  of  reform  in  the 
system  of  administration ;  but  the  result  gave  little  satisfaction 
to  the  colonists.  The  Commissioners  reduced  the  establishments 
of  the  Company,  and  imposed  new  taxes.  They  fixed  a  price  at 
which  the  Uompany  was  to  be  supplied  with  as  much  grain  as  it 
needed,  leaving  the  farmer  at  liberty  to  export  any  surplus  they 
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had  to  India  or  Holland^  provided  it  was  sent  in  Datch  vessels. 
The  coast  ports  were  declared  open  for  trade,  but  the  exportation 
of  goods  in  foreign  vessels  and  trafiSc  with  foreigners,  except  for 
provisions,  was  prohibited.  A  Loan  Bank  was  created  to  assist 
the  inhabitants  oj  enabling  them  to  get  advances  on  mortgage 
bonds  and  other  securities,  and  the  people  were  admonishea  by 
proclamation  not  to  live  beyond  their  means.  The  Commissioners 
lien  proceeded  to  Batavia,  leaving  the  Cape  in  charge  of  Com- 
mi^ary-General  Sluysken  and  the  chief  oflicers  of  the  Company 
as  a  Council  of  Segency. 

Internal  troubles  had  meanwhile    been  accumulating.      The 
absence  of  any  controlling  power  on  the  part  of  the  government 
in  the  remote  districts  produced  its  natural  effect.    Many  of  the 
border  colonists,  when  called  upon  to  contribute  their  share  of  the 
taxes,  repudiated  their  obligation  to  pay  anything  for  lands  which 
they  said  they  had  been  oTbliged  to  defend  at  their  own  expense 
without  any  assistance  from  the  State.     They  complained  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  produce,  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
occasioned  them  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  and  of 
the  unsatisfactory  relations  existing  with  the  natives,  some  of  them 
demanding  that  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  who  were  captured 
in  arms  against  the  colony  should   be  compelled  to  serve  in 
bondage.    In  February,  1795,  the  burghers  of  Bruintjes  Hoogte 
assembled  at  Graaff-Reinet.  They  declared  themselves  "  unwilling 
to  obey  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  any  longer,  and  that  they 
would  be  independent,"  and  ordered  their  landdrost,  or  magis- 
trate, to  quit  the  Drostdy  with  all  that  belonged  to  him  within  a 
few  hours.    Having  no  force  to  support  him,  the  magistrate  was 
constrained  to  comply.     In  June  of  the  same  year  the  landdrost 
of  Swellendam  was  in  similar  manner  expelled  by  the  burghers  of 
his  district,  who  appointed  a  landdrost  and  what  was  termed  ^^  a 
national  assembly  "  of  their  own.     There  was  a  general  spirit  of 
disaffection  to  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  through- 
out the  inland  districts ;  but  at  this  very  juncture,  when  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  people  and  the  government  seriously 
threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  an  unexpected  solution 
of  the  diflSculty  was  brought  about  by  the  course  of  political 
events  in  Europe. 

After  the  French  Eevolution,  the  armies  of  the  Convention,  in 
1795,  overran  Holland.  It  became,  for  a  time,  a  French  province, 
and  the  Stadtholder,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  to  liee  as  a 
refugee  to  England,  where  he  continued  to  co-operate  with  the 
Allied  Powers  against  France.  It  was  feared  the  Dutch  Colonies 
would  share  the  misfortunes  of  Holland ;  and  the  importance  of 
the  Cape  as  a  maritime  station,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
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African  Continent,  was  recognised.  "Whoever  is  master  of  the 
Cape,"  wrote  Sir  Francis  Baring,  "  will  be  able  to  harass  British 
troops  going  and  returning  from  India."  The  British  Grovem- 
ment,  tnerefore,  resolved  to  make  themselves  master  of  it.  A 
squadron  of  war-ships,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  Admiral 
Elphinstone  and  General  Craig,  was  (dispatched  from  Spithead, 
and  the  exiled  Prince  of  OraDge,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
British,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  authorities  at  the  Cape,  to 
receive  the  fleet  as  allies  come  to  protect  the  Colony  against  any 
invasion  by  the  French.  The  Acting  Governor,  Commissary 
Sluysken,  and  his  Council  in  Cape  Town  had  receiyed  instructions 
from  the  Chamber  of  Seventeen,  representing  the  Company,  to 
oppose  the  landing  of  any  force,  as  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the 
turn  events  might  take.  They  accordingly  informed  the  British 
Commanders  that  they  would  defend  the  Colony  against  any  fleet 
or  army  sent  against  tiiem,  whether  French  or  British.  They  had 
no  adequate  force,  however,  to  maintain  their  position — the 
military,  the  burghers,  and  the  Hottentots  who  came  to  their  aid 
numbering  little  more  than  3000  men.  Their  chief  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of  the  militeiry  port  at  Muizen- 
berg,  between  False  and  Table  Bays.  From  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  position  it  was  regarded  as  another  Thermopylae, 
where  any  troops  marching  on  Cape  Town  could  easily  be  held 
in  check  by  a  few  brave,  determined  men.  A  well-equipped 
battery  and  an  artillery  force  were  placed  there,  and  the  heights 
and  ridges  of  rocks  ahove  the  position  were  occupied  by  sharp- 
shooters. As  the  British  land  force  adyanced  along  the  shore  of 
False  Bay,  the  ships  of  the  fleet  co-operated  with  them,  and  the 
heavy  fire  from  their  guns  on  the  battery  at  Muizenberg 
compelled  the  Dutch  artillery  to  seek  shelter.  The  simultaneous 
appearance  of  the  land  force  on  the  scene  threw  the  whole  camp 
into  confusion,  and  the  Dutch  troops  hurriedly  beat  a  retreat, 
leaving  behind  them  guns,  tents,  and  ammunition.  The  British 
were  not  in  a  position  to  follow  up  their  success  immediately,  as 
they  possessed  no  cattle  or  carriage  for  transport;  but  soon 
afterwards  they  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  more  ship  with 
troops  and  stores,  and  on  the  16th  September,  1795,  marched  on 
to  Bondebosch,  within  a  short  distance  of  Cape  Town,  where 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  by  Commissary  Sluysken  and 
his  Council,  surrendering  the  castle  and  town  to  the  Kin^  of 
Great  Britain.  With  this  act  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  East  udia 
Company  in  South  Africa  came  to  a  close. 

From  1779  to  1803,  the  Cape  was  held  temporarily  by  the 
English  Government  as  a  possession  by  conquest.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  guaranteed  the  preservation  of  all  the  privileges  they 
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formerly  enjoyed,  and  it  was  announced  to  them  that  the 
monopolies  and  restrictions  on  trade,  which  had  hitherto 
preyailed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Datch  East  India  Company, 
were  at  an  end.  Every  person  was  free  to  sell  his  own  pro- 
duce to  whom  and  in  what  manner  he  chose,  as  best  suited 
his  interests,  and  there  was  no  restraint  as  to  the  navigation 
of  the  coast,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  produce  might  be 
conveyed  to  a  market.  At  Cape  Town  a  large  armed  force  was 
maintained,  and  there  was  a  profuse  expenditure  of  money.  It 
was  estimated  that  during  these  years  more  than  a  million 
sterling  of  English  money  was  spent  in  the  Colony,  whose 
exports  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  £15,000  per  annum,  and 
whose  European  population  of  all  ages  and  sexes  was  not  above 
25,000  in  number. 

In  the  inland  districts,  affairs  were  for  some  time  in  an  un- 
settled condition.  At  Swellendam,  after  the  capitulation,  the 
former  landdrost  was  reinstated.  At  Graaff-Beinet,  the  inhabi- 
tants refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  eyinced  as  little 
respect  for  the  newly  appointed  magistrate  as  for  the  late  o£3cers 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  whom  they  had  seut  about 
their  business.  After  a  time,  nowever,  they  submitted  to  the 
ruling  power,  and  for  a  few  years  tranquillity  ensued.  Then  again 
distnrl4nces  occurred  which  led  to  most  unfortunate  results. 
The  Court  of  Justice  in  Cape  Town  had  issued  a  decree  for  the 
arrest  of  one  of  the  leading  farmers,  named  Van  Jaarsveld,  who 
had  been  commandant  of  the  burghers.  The  charge  against  him 
was  that  of  falsifying  a  receipt,  with  the  object  of  defrauding  the 
Orphan  Chamber.  His  friends  and  neighbours  conceived  the 
idea  that  his  arrest  was  due  to  the  part  he  bad  taken  in  the  pre- 
vious rebellion.  Acting  upon  this,  a  body  of  them  rescued  nim 
from  the  officers  escorting  nim  to  the  capital ;  and  then  marched 
upon  Graaff-Beinet,  where  they  bad  summoned  the  farmers  of  the 
district  to  assemble  in  arms.  When  this  intelligence  reached 
Cape  Town,  the  Acting  Governor,  General  Dundas,  immediately 
despatched  troops  inland  under  the  command  of  General 
Yandeleur,  who  followed  up  the  insurgents  to  Bruintjes  Hoogte, 
where  they  finally  surrendered  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
leaders  and  others  who  were  considered  culpable  were  apprehended 
and  sent  for  trial  before  the  Court  of  Justice,  where  some  were 
condemmed  to  death,  and  others  were  ordered  "  to  be  delivered  to 
the  executioner  blindfolded,  and  having  kneeled  down  upon  a 
heap  of  sand,  to  have  the  sword  waved  over  their  head  for 
punishment,  and  then  to  be  banished  for  the  remainder  of  their 
liYes  from  the  settlement"  But  owing  to  various  circumstances 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  postponed  from  time  to  time, 
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and  the  prisoners  were  finally  set  free,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Colony  to  Hollemd. 

Daring  this  insurrection,  when  the  British  troops   marched 
through  the  inland  districts,  numbers  of  the  Hottentots,  excited 
by  the  commotion,  flocked  after  them.     Some  came  from  their 
kraals ;  others  availed  themselves  of  the  prevailing  disturbances 
to  abandon  the  service  of  the  farmers,  which  they  complained  had 
been  cruel  and  oppressive  to  them.    When  the  insurgents  sur- 
rendered, these  Hottentots  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
possessing  themselves  of  some  of  their  weapons ;  but  the  general 
tranquillity  of  the  country  demanded  their  being  disarm^,  and 
this    was  accordingly   done.      Their  disarmament  made    them 
suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the  English  towards  them,  and 
when,  upon  order  being  restored  in  the  district,  they  saw  the 
troops  being  withdrawn,  they  dreaded  the  probability  of  haying 
to  return  to  the  service  of  the  masters  from  whom  they  had  fled, 
and  whose  anger  and  ill-will  they  feared.    Some  of  them  asked 
the  authorities  to  provide  means  for  their  subsistence,  and  allot 
tbem  certain  unoccupied  lands.    Their  appeal  did  not  receive 
immediate  attention;    and,  with  characteristic  imprudence   and 
fickleness,  a  considerable  number  of  them  joined  their  barbarous 
neighbours,  the  Kafirs,  who  were  then  investing  the  country  from 
the  Bushman's  to  the  Sunday's  Biver,  and  ag^ssively  advancing 
on  the  Europeaus.    The  Kafirs  welcomed  the  Hottentot  reinforce- 
ment to  their  side,  as  several  of  them  were  possessed  of,  and 
accustomed  to  the  use  of,  firearms.    Immediately  upon  this  union, 
they  set  about  plundering  and  burning  the  farmers'  houses,  in 
many  cases  murdering  the  defenceless  inhabitants  on  the  thres- 
hold of  their  dwellings,  and  desolating  the  whole  country  from 
the  Sunday's  Biver  westward  even  to  Langekloof  and  Knysna. 

The  border  farmers  were  confounded  by  this  unexpected  in- 
vasion. They  assembled  for  common  defence  from  all  the  districts, 
and  commandoes  of  burghers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  also  took  the  field,  together  with  the  troops.  Greneral 
Dundas,  remembering  the  unfortunate  events  at  San  Domingo, 
and  Hayti,  in  1791,  feared  the  most  serious  consequences  wo^d 
follow  from  a  war  of  races,  if  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  was 
not  suppressed.  He  counselled  that  the  Hottentots  should  be 
appeased  by  all  fair  means,  and  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Maynier  (a  former  magistrate  of  Graaff-Beinet)  to  approach  them, 
and,  if  possible,  establish  a  truce  with  them  as  well  as  with  the 
Kafirs.  After  much  trouble  this  was  accomplished,  and  hostilities 
terminated.  But  for  a  long  period  afterwards  a  state  of  nnrest 
continued  throughout  the  land,  combined  with  a  bitter  feeling 
ajsainst  the  Hottentots,  who  still  roamed  about  the  country. 
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These  commotions  which  afflicted  the  border  districts  at  the 
time  were  attributed  by  the  authorities  to  the  turbulent  character 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  treatment  of  the  natives  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  The  British  Secretary  of  State, 
commenting  upon  the  circumstances  reported  to  him,  wrote  in 
July,  1800 :  '^  Considering  the  tract  of  country  over  which  these 
border  inhabitants  are  dispersed,  the  rude  and  uncultiyated  state 
in  which  they  live,  and  the  wild  notions  of  independence  which 
prevail  among  them,  I  am  afraid  any  attempt  to  introduce  civili- 
sation and  a  strict  administration  of  justice  will  be  slow  in  their 
pn^ess,  and  likely,  if  not  proceeded  upon  vdth  caution  and 
management^  rather  to  create  a  spirit  of  resistance,  or  to  occasion 
them  to  emigrate  still  further  from  the  seat  of  government,  rather 
than  answer  the  beneficent  views  in  which  they  might  be  under- 
taken. In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  the  proper  system  of  policy  to 
observe  to  them  is  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  their 
domestic  concerns  and  interior  economy ;  to  considier  them  rather 
as  distant  communities  dependent  upon  the  Government  rather 
than  as  subjects  necessarily  amenable  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
established  within  the  precincts  of  Government.  Mutual  advan- 
tages, arising  from  barter  and  commerce,  and  a  strict  adherence 
to  good  faith  and  justice  in  all  relations  with  them,  joined  to 
efficient  protection  and  occasional  acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  seem  likely  to  be  the  best  means  of  securing 
their  attachment."  It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century  that  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  recognised,  and  the 
course  indicated  by  it  was  adopted. 

The  peace  of  Europe,  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  brought 
the  Colony  back  to  its  relationship  with  Holland,  and  in  1803 
the  country  was  evacuated  by  the  English.  Mr.  De  Mist,  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  the  Asiatic  Possessions  (by  which 
department  the  business  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had 
been  latterly  administered),  was  appointed  as  Commissary-General 
for  the  Batavian  Bepublic,  to  receive  the  Colony  from  the 
[English,  and  to  install  the  new  Governor,  General  Janssens,  into 
ofiBce.  Upon  the  arrival  of  these  functionaries  they  announced 
to  the  inhabitants  that  the  settlement  would  be  no  longer 
dependent  upon  any  commercial  body,  and  that  the  people  would 
in  future  know  no  other  Government  than  that  which  the 
Batavians  had  appointed  over  themselves ;  and  they  expressed 
the  hope  that  all  former  contentions  and  divisions  between  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  turbulent  opposition  shown  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  would  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  Com- 
missary-Greneral  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  organisation  of  the 
civil  government^  and  his  liberal  and  benevolent  views  are  set 
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forth  in  yarious  measures  then  prepared  by  him  for  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  The  Colony  was  divided  into  five  districts,  each 
adminstered  b^  a  landdrost,  who  was  to  be  assisted  by  six  of  the 
princioal  domiciliated  burgher  inhabitants  and  owners  of  property, 
termea  **  Heemraden."  These  had  to  act  judicially  in  certain 
cases,  and  to  consider  and  determine  upon  all  district  matters, 
such  as  the  protection  of  property,  questions  of  land  bonndaries, 
water  rights,  the  planting  of  woods  and  preservation  of  forests. 
Acting  upon  the  principle  **  that  the  Colony  must  derive  its  im- 
portance from  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  produce,"  the  land- 
drosts  were  enjoined  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  wine  and  fruit  growing,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle ; 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  artificial  pastures,  and  to  provide 
stalls  for  the  protection  of  stock  in  winter,  and  especially  to  promote 
the  exchange  of  the  native  hairy  sheep  for  the  wool  bearing 
merinos,  which  it  was  wisely  prophesied  would  be  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  prosperity.  The  civilization  of  the  Hottentot 
race  was  to  constitute  one  of  the  objects  of  their  care ;  they  were 
to  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  free  people,  having  a  legal  right 
of  residence.  The  different  tribes  on  the  frontier  were  tdso 
directed  to  be  so  dealt  with  that  they  could  not  have  any  just 
cause  for  aggression  against  the  inhabitants ;  and  as  long  as  the 
use  of  slaves  in  the  Colony  was  not  abandoned,  they  were  directed 
to  watch  over  the  protection  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  and  by 
authority  and  example  to  accustom  the  inhabitants  to  consider 
and  treat  them  as  fellow-creatures,  and  not  suffer  any  cruelty  to 
be  practised  upon  them.  In  addition  to  these  general  instruc- 
tions, laws  were  made  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  schools,  a 
militia  force,  district  courts,  and  the  appointment  of  field-comets 
— some  of  which  are  stUI  part  of  the  code  of  the  Colony. 

Governor  Janssens  gave  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
border  districts.  He  visited  the  frontier  settlers  and  some  of  the 
Kafir  and  Hottentot  chiefs,  endeavouring  to  re-establish  a  peaceable 
understanding  between  them  and  the  colonists.  In  man]r  places 
he  witnessed  the  deplorable  results  of  the  disturbances  whicn  had 
occurred — chouses  in  ruins,  fields  desolated,  and  numerous  families 
impoverished,  wandering  about  homeless,  and  living  scantily  upon 
the  small  remnants  of  cattle  they  had  been  able  to  save  from  the 
hands  of  their  invaders.  A  number  of  the  farmers  were  induced 
to  return  to  their  old  habitations  and  commence  life  anew.  At 
Graaff-Beinet  a  new  Landdrost,  Mr.  Stockenstrom,  was  appointed, 
under  whom  tranquillity  was  restored ;  and  the  district  was  sub- 
divided, another  magistracy  being  formed  at  the  Zwartkops  RiTer 
Valley,  to  which  the  name  of '' Uitenhage ''  was  given.  Between 
the  Sundays  and  Fish  Bivers,  however,  the  country  was  still 
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occupied  by  Kafirs,  who  were  then  in  reyolt  s^ainst  their  para- 
mount chiefs  Graika.  They  acknowledged  the  Iish  Biver  was  the 
boundary  of  the  £afir  territory,  and  promised  to  return  there  as 
soon  as  they  had  conquered  or  were  reconciled  to  their  chief,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war.  But  these  promises  were  never  fulfilled. 
All  the  endeavours  of  the  Dutch  Border  Commissioner  to  induce 
them  to  quit  the  Colony  and  retire  to  their  own  country  were  in 
vain,  and  the  Government  had  no  force  to  compel  them.  The 
military  establishment  of  the  Cape  was  very  far  short  of  what 
Governor  Janssens  considered  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  finances  of 
the  Batavian  Bepublic  were  too  im^verished  to  permit  of  its 
increase,  or  even  of  its  continued  maintenance.  In  the  mother 
country  the  machine  of  government  was  merely  kept  going  by 
economising  in  all  directions,  and  some  of  their  statesmen  even 
mooted  the  question  whether  the  possession  of  the  southern  point 
of  Africa  was  of  any  importance  to  Holland,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  its  lot  would  always  depend  upon  the  position  of 
political  affairs  and  final  peace  negotiations  in  Europe. 

The  course  of  events  soon  demonstrated  this.  The  peace  of 
Amiens  proved  to  be  of  short  duration.  War  was  i^ain  declared 
in  Europe.  Hostilities  were  resumed  between  England  and 
France,  and  the  importance  of  the  Cape  as  a  naval  and  military 
position  being  again  recognised  by  the  British  Government,  an 
expedition  for  its  re-capture  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of 
General  Sir  David  Baird.  The  fleet  conveying  this  force  reached 
the  Gape  on  the  5th  January,  1806,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the 
channel  between  Bobben  Island  and  Blueberg,  on  the  northern 
side  of  Table  Bay,  facing  Cape  Town.  The  troops  effected  a 
landing,  although  the  sea  was  breaking  on  the  shore  with  great 
Tiolenoe.  They  moved  off — about  4000  strong — in  the  direction 
of  Cape  Town,  but  on  rounding  the  spur  of  the  Blueberg  Hill 
found  themselves  confronted  and  opposed  by  the  Batavian  and 
Colonial  forces  under  General  Janssens.  An  engagement  ensued, 
but  shortly  after  fire  was  opened  the  Waldeck  battalion  of  the 
Batavian  troops  began  to  retire,  and  the  whole  of  the  defensive 
force  soon  afterwards  gave  way.  Next  day  the  British  troops 
advanced  and  took  possession  of  Cape  Town,  and  after  a  truce  and 
some  preliminary  overtures,  terms  of  capitulation  were  si^ed  by 
General  Janssens,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the  Batavian 
troops  should  be  embarked  and  sent  straight  to  Holland,  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  Government ;  and  another  was  that  the 
burghers  and  inhabitants  should  preserve  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  them.  These  articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  ratified  and  confirmed  in  the  Castle  on  the  19th 
January,  1806. 
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This  dosed  the  administration  of  the  Dutch  Government  in 
South  Africa.  At  the  final  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  war  in 
Europe,  in  1815,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  by  convention,  and 
in  consideration  of  a  payment  of  between  two  and  three  millions 
sterling  towards  the  settlement  of  the  Low  Countries,  finally 
ceded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  along  with  other  possessions,  in 
perpetuity  to  the  British  Crown. 
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Fbom  the  date  of  the  surrender  of  the  Gape  to  the  British  forces 
under  General  Baird  in  1806,  the  country  virtually  became  a 
British  colony,  although  the  final  cession  of  it  by  Holland  to 
Great  Britain  only  occurred  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  some 
eight  years  later.  At  that  period,  the  total  population  numbered 
73,663  souls,  of  whom  26,720  were  of  European  descent,  17,657 
Hottentots,  and  29,256  slaves.  The  imports  did  not  much  exceed 
£100,000  per  annum,  and  the  exports  were  not  above  £60,000. 
The  Gt)vemor8  appointed  by  the  British  Crown  to  administer 

Eublic  affairs  exercised  supreme  power  and  authority,  showing, 
owever,  a  conservative  regard  for  the  old  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  settlement,  and  in  the  distribution  of  patronage  they  con- 
ciliated the  feelings  of  the  Dutch  colonists  by  judiciously  appoint- 
ing many  of  them  to  various  ofiSces  in  the  civil  service.  Earl 
Ccaedon,  who  held  office  from  1807  to  1811,  opened  up  ^stal 
communication  with  the  inland  districts,  and  established  circuit 
courts  to  administer  justice  among  all  classes  with  the  same  power 
and  authority  as  the  Court  of  'tfustice  in  Cape  Town.  He  also 
issued  regulations  with  the  object  of  restraining  the  Hottentots 
from  leading  a  wandering,  indolent  life,  and  securing  to  them 
protection  when  they  entered  the  service  of  the  inhabitants. 
Sir  John  Cradock,  in  1812,  placed  the  tenure  of  land  throughout 
the  colony  on  a  permanent  footing.  The  holders  of  "  loan-leases  " 
were  allowed  to  convert  the  same  into  perpetual  quit-rent  pro- 
perties, to  which  they  obtained  title,  enabling  them  to  transmit 
the  same  hereditarily,  or  to  do  with  their  lands  and  tenements  as 
they  thought  proper.  He  also  opened  public  schools  in  the 
country  districts,  providing  for  the  nrst  time  for  the  education  of 
the  scattered  people.  He  likewise  freed  the  eastern  border  from 
those  sections  of  the  Kafir  tribes  who  had  intruded  into  the  country 
between  the  Fish  and  Sunday's  Bivers.  The  basis  of  his  action 
in  this  matter  was  to  secure  the  undisturbed  occupation  of  the 
territory  surrendered  by  the  Dutch,  and  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
tinual complaints  of  Eiifir  depredations. 

A  military  force,  under  command  of  Colonel  Graham,  aided  by 
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burgher  forces  headed  bj  Mr.  Stockenstrom,  the  magistrate  of 
Graaff-Eeinet,  and  Major  Cuyler,  the  magistrate  of  Uitenhage, 
entered  the  bushy  country  around  the  Zuurberg  and  Bietfontein 
mountains,  and  after  two  weeks'  operations  succeeded  in  dearmg 
it  of  the  Kafirs,  who  with  their  wives  and  cattle  retired  to  the 
east  of  the  Fish  Biver.  Mr.  Stockenstrom  sacrificed  his  life  on 
this  occasion  by  placing  a  fatal  confidence  in  a  party  of  Eafirs 
whom  he  met  on  tne  top  of  the  Zuurberg  mountain.  Accompanied 
by  some  of  his  burgher  officers,  he  dismonnted  and  conversed 
with  the  Kafirs ;  urging  them  to  retire  to  their  own  country,  and 
assuring  them  not  a  shot  would  be  fired  if  they  did  so  quietly. 
The  Kafirs  pleaded  that  they  had  bought  the  land  they  occupied, 
and  paid  a  number  of  cattle  for  it  to  some  Dutch  Couimissionere, 
and  that  it  was  not  right  for  the  Government  to  expel  them.  While 
the  **  palaver  "  was  proceeding,  some  natives  arrived,  who  reported 
that  blood  had  been  shed.  The  character  of  the  meeting  im- 
mediately changed.  The  E^afirs  fell  upon  Mr.  Stockenstrom  and 
his  party,  nine  of  whom  they  put  to  death ;  the  others  managed 
to  efiect  their  escape. 

For  some  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kafirs,  the  military 
and  burghers  continued  to  guard  the  boundary  west  of  the  Fish 
Biver;  Colonel  Graham  urged  that  the  vacated  tract  should  at 
once  be  occupied,  and  the  former  residents  of  the  districts  invited 
to  return  to  them :  but  the  Governor  opposed  this,  as  he  sought  to 
maintain  the  country  as  ^  neutral  ground,"  and  only  sanctioned  a 
small  number  of  farmers  being  encouraged  to  settle  there,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  supply  of  the  troops  at  the  military  head- 
quarters, which  received  the  name  of  Graham's  Town. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset  succeeded  Sir  J.  Cradock  as  Governor 
in  1814,  and  he  conceived  a  policy  of  recognising  the  supremacy 
of  the  Kafir  chief  Gaika  over  all  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the' 
border,  and  of  maintaining  pacific  relations  with  them  by  means 
of  his  controlling  power.  An  interview  with  Gaika  and  some  of 
the  other  chiefs  was  held  on  the  frontier  in  1817,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  come  to  acknowledging  Gaika  as  the  supreme  authority 
in  Kafirland.  Tribal  feuds  soon  after  broke  out,  and  a  fierce 
intertribal  war  ensued,  in  which  the  colony  became  involved  as 
the  ally  of  Gaika.  The  result  was  that  the  coast  tribes,  headed 
by  T'Slambie,  invaded  the  border  divisions,  and  attacked  Graham's 
Town,  the  headquarters  of  the  troops,  and  the  depdt  of  stores  and 
ammunition.  The  Kafirs,  numbering  many  thousands,  formed 
into  three  columns,  and,  sounding  their  wild  war  cry,  advanced  to 
the  assault  with  great  impetuosity,  but  they  were  gallantly 
encountered  by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men  forming  the 
garrison  under  Colonel  Wilshire.    A  destructive  fire  of  artillery 
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and  musketry  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  although  some 
of  the  foremost  warriors  bravely  rnsned  on  to  the  muzzles  of  the 
gunSy  hurling  their  assegais  at  the  artillerymen,  they  were  forced 
to  retreat,  leaving  hundreds  of  their  killed  and  wounded  behind. 
Since  that  time  none  of  the  native  tribes  have  attempted  an 
assault  upon  any  colonial  town. 

At  the  termination  of  hostilities  a  new  disposition  of  the  country 
was  made  for  the  better  defence  of  the  boraer.  It  was  stipulated 
with  the  chiefs  that  the  Chumie  and  Keiskamma  Bivers  should 
be  the  eastern  boundary,  and  that  the  country  to  be  vacated  as 
far  as  the  Fish  Biver  should  remain  unoccupied  as  neutral  ground. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement  was  that  the  occupation 
by  the  Kafirs  of  the  thickets  along  the  Fish  Biver  exposed  the 
frontier  to  invasion,  which  even  the  established  posts  had  been 
unable  to  check.     At  the  same  time  provision  was  made  for 

£  lacing  Christian  missionaries  among  the  Gaika  tribe,  the  Bev. 
It.  Brownlee  and  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Thomson  being  appointed  to 
reside  with  them,  in  order  to  cultivate  friendly  intercourse  and 
diffuse  Christianity  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 

Prior  to  1820  the  only  accessions  to  the  population  of  the 
Colony  from  the  United  Kingdom  had  been 
a  few  merchants  and  traders,  and  the  civil 
and  military  officers  appointed  to  the  station. 
Lord  Charles  Somerset,  during  his  visit  to 
the  frontier,  was  so  favourably  impressed  with 
the  appearance  of  the  country  west  of  the  Keis- 
kamma and  Fish  Bivers,  which  he  described  as 
**  unrivalled  in  the  world  for  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility," that  he  recommended  the  introduction 
of  a  body  of  British  emigrants  to  form  a  settle- 
ment here.  The  recommendation  was  made  at 
a  most  opportune  time,  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Napoleon  L,  when  trade  in 
England  was  depressed  and  emigration  was 
looked  to  as  an  outlet  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed.  The  British  Parliament  sup- 
portea  it,  and  voted  a  sum  of  £50,000 
towards  colonising  the  country.  In  a  very 
short  time  no  less  than  90,000  persons  made  application  for 
passages,  although  only  5000  or  6000  of  them  could  be  received. 

The  first  transport  ships,  the  Nautilus,  Ocean,  and  Chapman, 
arrived  in  Algoa  !Bay  in  April,  1820,  and  during  the  succeeding 
months,  they  were  followed  by  twenty-three  other  vessels  convey- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  emigrant  band.  The  landing  place, 
then  unnamed,  was  nothing  more  than  a  small  fishing  village. 
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surrounded  by  bare  sand  hills^  with  a  military  post  (Fort 
Frederick)  crowning  the  height  above  the  Bakens  Kiver.  Sir 
Richard  Donkin^  the  Acting  GoTernory  anticipated  from  the 
introduction  of  British  industry  and  enterprise  the  formation 
of  an  important  commercial  town  at  this  place.  He  named  it 
"  Port  Elizabeth/*  after  his  deceased  lady,  to  whose  memory  he 
erected  an  obelisk  on  the  hill,  still  known  as  Donkin's  Beserre. 

A  few  detached  parties  of  the  emigrants  were  distributed  in  the 
Western  districts  of  the  Colony ;  the  Scotch  settlers  under  Mr. 
Pringle  were  located  on  the  Baviaan's  River,  in  the  Somerset 
district ;  but  the  main  body,  numbering  about  3800  souls,  were 
placed  in  the  country  between  the  Fish  and  Bushman's  Bivers, 
which  received  the  name  of  Albany.  Among  the  ''heads  of 
parties  "  were  many  gentlemen  of  high  acquirements  and  good 
family  connexions,  retired  military  and  naval  officers,  and  other 
persons  of  respectability,  while  the  "  parties "  themselves  com- 
prised handicraftsmen  and  husbandmen. 

Arrived  in  Albany,  in  a  fetvourable  season,  all  seemed  fair  and 
beautiful.  Wheat  was  extensively  sown,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  promising  than  the  crops  in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth ; 
but  just  as  the  grain  formed  in  the  ear,  the  blight  known  as 
"  rust "  attacked  them  and  the  whole  became  worthless.  Wheat 
proved  a  failure,  not  only  for  the  first  year,  but  for  two  or  three 
succeeding  seasons.  This  calamity  was  followed  by  heavy  floods, 
which  caused  serious  damage  to  houses  and  gardens  and  stock,  and 
subjected  most  of  the  emigrants  to  great  privation.  Their  fellow- 
colonists  and  their  countrymen  in  England  and  in  India,  on  learn- 
ing of  their  disasters,  generously  contributed  to  their  relief.  But 
the  liberality  of  the  Government,  who  through  the  Commissariat 
of  the  army  on  the  frontier  continued  to  supply  them  with  rations, 
removed  anything  like  absolute  want ;  and  the  settlers  themselves 
showed  a  brave  determination  to  endure  and  make  the  best  of 
their  hardships,  believing  firmly  in  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country. 

As  they  became  accustomed  to  the  novelty  of  their  situation, 
several  of  them  realised  that  it  was  impossible  for  families  to  live 
on  the  one  hundred  acre  grants  of  land  which  had  been  allotted 
them,  and  they  petitioned  the  Government  for  an  augmentation 
of  their  lands,  which  in  some  instances  was  acceded  to,  while  in 
other  cases  adjacent  grants  were  obtained  by  purchase,  enabling 
many  of  the  settlers  to  pursue  the  mode  of  farming — ^pastoral  as 
well  as  agricultural — usual  in  the  Colony.  Meanwhile,  there  was 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  more  energetic  and  restless  spirits 
to  seek  other  occupations  and  create  new  industries.  Those  who 
were  handicraftsmen  found  employment  in  Graham's  Town,  where 
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skilled  labour  was  in  demand.  Others  made  hunting  expeditions 
into  the  country  eastward  along  the  coast,  which  was  full  of  game 
of  all  kinds,  including  troops  of  elephants ;  and  not  a  few  hdgaxk 
a  contraband  trade  in  cattle  and  ivory  with  the  Kafirs.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  in  1821,  of  a  &ir  at  Fort  Wilshire,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Keiskamma,  where  open  and  legitimate  barter  was 
carried  on — the  beginning  of  a  commerce  which  soon  increased  to 
an  extent  £Eir  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated.  Many  of 
the  settlers  commenced  trafficking  with  small  capital,  and  found 
their  way  to  the  fair  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  or  in  rude  sleighs 
drawn  by  oxen;  but,  pushing  trade  with  energy  and  skill,  not 
only  among  the  natives,  but  also  among  their  Dutch  fellow- 
colonists,  they  ultimately  laid  the  foundations  of  large  and 
successful  mercantile  establishments,  and  accumulated  handsome 
fortunes. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset's  administra- 
tion, charges  were  brought  against  him  of  arbitrary  and  despotic 
conduct.    He  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  summarily 

E lacing  it  under  a  censorship;  and  he  refused  to  sanction  the 
olding  of  any  public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  public  affairs. 
Against  these  and  other  acts  the  colonists  protested  and  appealed 
to  England.  The  unpopularity  of  his  government  led  to  the 
appointment  of  an  Imperial  Commission  of  Inquiry,  who  in- 
vestigated the  condition  of  the  colony  on  the  spot  Messrs. 
Bigge,  Colebroke,  and  Blair  formed  this  commission  ;  but  before 
their  work  was  completed,  leave  was  granted  to  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  to  return  to  England,  ostensibly  to  rebut  some  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  but  really  to  prepare  for  retire- 
ment from  office,  which  soon  followed. 

The  Boyal  Commissioners  concluded  their  labours  in  1826,  and 
presented  elaborate  reports,  which  furnish  an  interesting  review 
of  the  past  administration  of  the  Cape  Government,  its  finances 
and  trade,  and  the  condition  of  the  population,  including  the 
aborigines.  The  recommendations  made  by  them  led  to  the 
introduction  of  many  changes,  which  tended  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Anglicising  the  Colony.  An  Executive  Council  was 
appointed  to  assist  the  Governor  with  advice.  A  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  three  Puisne  Judges, 
was  established  by  Boyal  Charter.  A  Circuit  Court,  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  Judges,  was  appointed  to  sit  in  every  district 
of  the  Colony  once  in  every  six  months.  Magistrates  were  placed 
in  charge  of  divisions,  and  to  hold  court  in  the  district  towns  as 
often  as  necessary — taking  the  place  of  the  old  courts  of  landdrost 
and  heemraden,  composed  of  the  most  notable  burgher  inhabitants. 
Schools  were  opened  in  the  chief  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
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tating  the  acquirement  of  the  English  language  by  all  classes  of 
the  colonists ;  competent  teachers,  chiefly  from  Scotland,  arrived 
some  time  previously  to  carry  out  this  object ;  and,  in  1827,  the 
language  of  the  Mother  Country  was  ordered  to  be  exclusively 
used  in  all  ofBcial  proceedings  and  business. 

To  many  of  the  old  colonists  some  of  these  chanjp[e8  were  not 
very  acceptable.  The  substitution  of  the  English  tor  the  Dutdi 
language  in  judicial  and  other  proceedings  touched  feelings  asso- 
ciated with  the  dearest  relations  of  life.  The  abolition  of  the 
courts  of  '^  landdrost  and  heemraden  "  did  away  with  the  slieht 
share  in  the  business  of  the  country  which  they  enjoyed.  The 
persons  selected  for  the  position  of  heemraden  were  generally  the 
most  influential  and  intelligent  landowners  of  each  district ;  they 
served  as  a  link  between  the  authorities  and  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  opinion  on  public  matters,  as  well  as  their  co-operation  with 
the  ofacers  of  government,  proved  on  many  occasions  of  great 
advantage  and  importance.  Usually,  the  Dutch  part  of  the  com- 
munity showed  a  ready  submission  and  acquiescence  in  all  the 
measures  of  the  ruling  power ;  but  now  they  began  to  murmur 
that  "  everything  was  oecoming  so  English  that  they  with  their 
old  Dutch  habits  were  no  longer  in  their  own  country." 

There  were  other  innovations  which  created  dissatisfaction. 
Governor  Bourke,  who  succeeded  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  promul- 
gated an  ordinance  placing  the  Hottentots  and  other  [free  persons 
of  colour  on  a  level  in  the  eye  of  the  law  with  every  other 
inhabitant  of  the  colony.  This  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
aboriginal  races;  they  were  no  longer  to  be  subject  to  any 
restraint  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  except  under  the  limitations 
of  the  law.    It,  however,  lead  to  the  increase  of  vagrancy. 

Soon  afterwards  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
came  forward.  It  was  preceded  by  regulations  sent  from  England 
and  enacted  in  the  colony,  with  a  viow  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  these  unfortunate  people.  These  contained  provisions 
which  were  impracticable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  widely- 
spread  and  sparse  population  of  the  colony,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  intention  to  enforce  them  created  great  excitement. 
The  slave-owners  declared  they  would  rather  suffer  the  penalties 
of  the  law  than  obey  them,  and  entreated  that  they  should  be 
suspended  or  repealed.  In  the  face  of  this  the  Government 
limited  their  operation  to  the  metropolis  and  Graham's  Town. 

At  this  time  a  proposal  for  the  gradual  but  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery  originated  with  the  colonists,  who  were  slaveholders, 
in  Graafi-iieinet  and  Cape  Town;  this  was  to  free  all  female 
children  from  a  certain  date  to  be  agreed  upon.  Some  persons 
began  to  adopt  this  plan  of  manumission,  when  intelligence  was 
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received  that  the  British  Parh'ament  had  passed  the  Slave 
EmancipatioQ  Act.  There  was  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  to  emancipation  on  fair  and  equitable  principles ;  and 
the  annonncement  that  £20,000,000  had  been  voted  by  Parliament 
to  compensate  the  proprietors  gave  an  assurance  that  just  com- 
pensation would  be  given.  The  official  appraisement  of  the 
85,000  slaves  in  the  colony  was  £3,000,000,  and  this  amount  was 
expected  to  be  paid.  A  year  afterwards  it  became  known  that 
the  amount  apportioned  to  the  Cape  was  only  £1,247,000;  and 
that  the  money  would  be  paid  in  London  to  all  presenting  their 
claims.  When  this  was  confirmed,  the  ferment  a^d  excitement 
among  the  old  colonists  was  revived.  They  bitterly  cx>mplained 
that  the  Government,  which  in  former  years  had  imported  and 
encouraged  the  sale  of  slaves,  should  now  arbitrarilv  deprive 
them  of  them  at  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  their  value.  The 
discontent  was  increased  when  they  found  that  the  compensation 
money  could  only  be  received  in 'London.  Many  owners  in  the 
country  districts  became  the  dupes  of  agents,  who  purchased 
their  claims  for  half  their  value ;  others,  regarding  themselves  as 
unjustly  treated,  indignantly  refused  to  touch  the  documents 
entitling  them  to  compensation— -of  which  £5,900  remained 
unclaimed.* 

Early  in  1834,  Sir  Benjamin  Durban  arrived  as  Governor.  He 
had  to  give  effect  to  the  Emancipation  Act  and  also  to  carry  out 
the  details  of  a  retrenchment  scheme  under  instructions  from  the 
Oolonial  Department.  The  revenue  of  the  Colony  for  some  time 
before  had  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  civil 
establishments,  and  extensive  reductions  were  ordered  to  be 
made.  The  Governor's  emoluments  were  reduced  from  £10,000 
to  £5,000,  without  any  allowances ;  the  Commissioner-Generars 
office  was  abolished ;  and  every  official's  salary,  from  the  Chief 
Justice  down  to  a  junior  clerk,  was  subjected  to  some  reduction. 

He  had  also  to  mitiate  a  new  Legislative  Council,  composed  of 
officials  and  nominated  members,  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Colony.  He  had  further  to  carry  out  a  new  policy  for  securing 
the  peace  of  the  frontier  by  cultivating  the  goodwill  of  the  chiels 
through  qualified  Government  agents  to  be  placed  with  them. 
While  he  was  occupied  in  Cape  Town  preparing  and  maturing  his 
plans  for  giving  effect  to  this  policy,  the  frontier  of  the  Colony  was 
suddenly  invaded  by  Eafir  hordes. 

*  The  balance  of  the  Slave  CompenBation  Fand  unclaiiued  and  due  to  the  Colony 
at  the  National  Debt  Office  in  ISiS  amounted  to  £5,906.  This  sum  was  transferred 
to  the  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cape,  and  iuTested  by  him,  the  yearly 
interest  being  paid  to  the  Education  Department  in  aid  of  mission  schools  for  negro 
apprentiees. 
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Two  or  three  years  previously,  the  Kafir  chief  Macomo  with  his 
followers,  who  were  occupying  the  beautiful  valleys  near  the 
sources  of  the  Kat  Eiver,  made  a  raid  upon  a  neighbouring  Temba 
chief,  and  were  punished  for  their  misconduct  by  expulsion. 
The  country  vacated  was  given  to  descendants  of  the  Hottentot 
race,  over  2000  of  whom  were  collected  together  and  located 
there.  The  expulsion  of  Macomo  was  followed  in  1834  by  the 
ejectment  of  his  brother  Tyali  and  his  followers  from  the  Gaga 
Eiver,  and  their  remoyal  across  the  Chumie  Biver.  The  military 
patrol,  charged  with  the  duty  of  removing  them,  destroyed  their 
kraals  and  seized  some  milch  cows;  a  skirmish  ensued,  and  a 
brother  of  Tyali,  named  Klu-Klu,  was  slightly  wounded.  **  The 
blood  of  a  chief  had  been  shed."  Macomo  and  Tyali  made  this  a 
cause  of  war,  Botma,  Eno,  and  other  chiefis  joined  with  them,  and 
they  were  supported  and  countenanced  by  the  powerful  tribe  of 
Gcalekas,  under  Hintza.  Before  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of 
December,  1834, 10,000  E^firs  rushed  over  the  border,  carrying 
terror  and  death  into  the  homes  of  the  astonished  and  unoffending 
settlers.  The  inhabitants,  both  Dutch  and  English,  living  on 
widely  separated  farms,  had  no  warning,  and  could  offer  no 
resistance.  Within  a  week  fifty  farmers  were  slain,  hundreds  of 
homesteads  were  burned  down,  and  loads  of  spoil,  consisting  of 
horses,  cattle,  goats,  sheep,  clothes,  and  whatever  could  be  laid 
hold  of,  carried  off  into  Kafirland. 

The  Governor,  aided  by  the  colonists  and  the  small  force  of 
British  troops,  followed  the  Kafirs  into  their  own  country,  and 
after  several  months'  fighting,  succeeded  in  subduing  them.  As 
an  indemnity  for  the  war,  and  a  security  for  the  future,  British 
sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  the  territory  of  the  defeated 
tribes  as  far  as  the  Great  Kei  Biver,  and  about  16,000  Fingoes 
(remnants  of  Zulu  refugees  who  were  in  servitude  with  the  Kafirs) 
were  released  from  their  bondage  and  located  in  the  colony. 

A  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  was  at  this  time 
directing  its  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  All  the  abuses  and  enormities  of  the  early 
days  of  colonisation  were  brought  under  review.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  Lord  Glenelg,  imbibed  the  idea  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Cape  frontier  by  the  Kafirs  was  the  natural  reaction  against  the 
white  man's  encroachments  and  oppression.  He  wrote  to  Sir  B. 
Durban  that  in  his  opinion  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  and  of  the 
public  authorities  towards  the  Kafirs  through  a  long  series  of 
years  had  amply  justified  their  rushing  into  war;  that  the 
conquered  had  more  justice  on  their  side  than  the  victorious 
party,  and  that  the  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  new  territory 
must  be  renounced. 
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When  this  despatch  of  Lord  Glenelg  was  made  pablic,  the 
colonists  generally  felt  keenly  the  false  aspersions  thus  cast  npon 
their  character.  They  had  had  no  act  nor  part  in  the  policies  of 
the  snoeessive  officials  who  were  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
affairs  on  the  border.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  each  native  trouble ;  some  had  their  farms  laid  waste  or 
their  cattle  carried  off;  others  had  their  horses  and  wagons 
requisitioned  by  the  Gh)vemment,  or  they  themselves  were  forced, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  go  on  commands  and  serve,  without  pay 
and  at  their  own  expense,  as  soldiers  in  the  field.  Those  of 
Dutch  or  French  descent,  upon  whom  the  main  burden  of  burgher 
defence  had  fallen,  were,  from  causes  previously  mentioned, 
already  predisposed  against  British  rule ;  and  this  last  act  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  reinstating  the  E^r  chiefs  as  masters  of 
the  country  from  the  Fish  to  the  Great  Eei  Bivers,  intensified 
their  aversion  to  it.  Their  disaffection  displayed  itself  in  a 
singular  form.  They  resolved  to  quit  the  Colony,  and  seek  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,  where  they  would  be  able  to  govern 
themselves  without  intederence. 

The  project  of  emigration  had  suggested  itself  to  many  of  the 
old  colonists  before  this,  but  no  organisation  existed  for  giving 
effect  to  it  Exploring  parties  went  northwards  of  the  Orange 
Biver,  and  eastward  through  Eafirland  to  Natal.  They  brought 
reports  of  extensive  and  fair  pasture  lands  lying  waste  and  un- 
occupied. The  region  eastward  of  the  Drakensberg  had,  between 
the  years  1812  and  1828,  been  the  scene  of  barbaric  warfare, 
marked  by  countless  aggressions  and  wholesale  massacre  of  life. 
This  was  due  to  the  sanguinary  acts  of  the  chief  Chaka,  who, 
with  trained  and  disciplined  forces  imder  him,  raised  the  Zulus 
from  an  insigm'ficant  clan  to  be  a  powerful  nation.  He  aimed  at 
universal  sovereignty,  destroying  all  other  native  governments; 
exterminating  such  of  their  subjects  as  did  not  accept  his  rule, 
and  absorbing  the  conquered  into  his  own  followers.  The  fame  of 
his  army  spread  far  and  wide ;  tribe  after  tribe  was  invaded, 
routed,  or  put  to  death  by  them,  and  in  a  few  years  Chaka  had 

Eiramount  sway  over  nearly  all  South-Eastern  Africa,  from  the 
impopo  to  Eaffraria.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  one 
million  human  beings  were  destroyed  during  his  reign.  '^He 
turned  thousands  of  square  miles  into  literally  a  howling  wilder- 
ness, shed  rivers  of  blood,  annihilated  whole  communities,  con- 
verting  the  members  of  others  into  cannibals,  and  causing  misery 
and  suffering,  the  full  extent  of  which  can  never  be  known."  His 
was  a  violent  death«  He  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  attendants 
at  the  instigation  of  his  brothers  Dingaan  and  Umhlangana,  who 
themselves  feared  being  pot  to  death  by  him.    The  two  brothers 
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then  quarrelled  as  to  who  should  be  chief.  Dingaan,  however, 
managed  to  rid  himself  of  his  brother  Umhlangana  and  was 
acknowledged  king  of  the  Zulus.  He  soon  showed  that,  although 
less  brave  and  warlike^  and  not  so  great  a  military  genius  as 
Chaka,  he  was  more  than  his  equal  in  craft  and  savage  treachery. 

Those  of  the  old  Cape  Colonists  who  were  bent  on  emigration 
began  to  make  a  move  northwards.  The  Government  was  coeni- 
sant  of  the  movement,  and  sought  to  deter  it,  but  found  themsefves 
powerless.  Sir  Anthony  Oliphant,  who  was  Colonial  Attorney- 
General,  advised  that  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  persons  leaving 
one  country  to  try  and  better  themselves  in  another ;  the  same 
sort  of  removal  was  going  on  every  day  from  England  to  the 
United  States.  So  the  exodus  continued  during  the  years  1835 
to  1837.  From  Somerset,  Cradock,  and  the  Winterblerg;  from 
Alexandria  and  Uitenhage ;  even  from  George,  Swellendam,  and 
Beaufort  West,  detachments  commenced  their  march.  They  sold 
their  properties  for  what  they  would  fetch,  and  taking  with  them 
their  wagons,  horses,  oxen,  flocks,  and  what  they  could  collect  in 
money,  went  off  with  their  families  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
interior. 

As  pre-arranged,  they  took  their  course  across  the  Orange 
River,  fixing  upon  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baralong  village  of 
Thabanchu  as  their  rendezvous.  From  there  some  of  them 
advanced  in  small  parties  towards  the  Vaal  Biver,  but  scarcely 
had  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  town  of 
Kronstad,  when  they  were  surprised  and  set  upon  by  native 
warriors,  who  cruelly  massacred  them  and  carried  on  their  wagons, 
flocks,  and  herds.  These  assailants  were  Zulus  of  the  Matabele 
tribe  under  Moselekatse,  who  had  some  years  before  this  rebelled 
and  fled  from  the  chief  Chaka,  and  conquered  and  depopulated  the 
country  south  and  north  of  the  Vaal  Biver.  The  unhappy  fate  of 
the  advanced  party  made  those  who  followed  them  more  cautious ; 
they  formed  "  laagers,"  or  encampments,  by  drawing  their  wagons 
close  together  in  a  circle  or  hollow  square,  filling  up  the  opening 
with  bushes,  which  served  as  an  entrenchment.  Moselekatse  s 
forces  continued  to  attack  them;  bat  with  their  firearms  they 
succeeded  in  keeping  them  at  bay,  and  as  further  parties  of  the 
emigrants  joined  them  they  formed  a  considerable  commando,  and 

Sroceeded  a^nst  Moselekatse  at  his  headquarters,  Mosega,  in  the 
[arico  distnct.  There  they  overcame  their  savage  enemy,  who  fled 
with  his  people  to  the  country  between  the  Limpopo  and  Zambesi. 
In  1837  the  emigants  were  joined  by  one  who,  from  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  was  received  and  acknowledged 
as  their  leader  and  chief.  This  was  Mr.  Pieter  Betief,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  old  Huguenot  families,  who  was  bom  and  brought 
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op  ia  the  division  of  the  Paarl,  near  to  Gape  Town,  but  bad  moved 
thence  to  the  eastern  frontier,  where  he  had  been  resident  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  He  or&^aniaed  a  simple  form  of  goyemment 
amongst  them,  based  npon  the  old  regulations  in  force  under  the 
Batavian  Bepublic  in  tne  Colony.  They  then  pursued  their  course 
towards  Natal ;  where,  upon  arriyal,  Betief^  with  a  picked  body  of 
men,  went  on  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Zulu  king  Dingaan,  at 
Um^unguhloya,  beyond  the  Tugela,  to  negotiate  for  a  cession  of  a 
portion  of  the  territory  which  was  lying  unoccupied.  Dingaan 
received  them  with  apparent  kindness,  and  agreed  to  g^rant  tneir 
re(}uest  on  condition  of  their  regaining  some  cattle  which  a  chief 
living  on  the  Drakensberg  had  carried  off  from  him.  The  service 
was  performed,  and  the  cattle  restored,  and  Dingaan  signed  a 
formal  deed  of  cession  of  all  the  Natal  territory,  which  was 
witnessed  by  three  of  his  counsellors  and  three  of  the  emigrants. 
The  next  morning,  as  Betief  and  his  party  were  preparing  to 
leaye,  Dingaan  induced  them  to  come  unarmed  into  the  enclosure 
around  his  kraal.  While  there,  witnessing  a  Zulu  sham-fight, 
and  partaking  of  the  native  beer  presented  to  them  by  the  King, 
they  were  all  treacherously  seized,  and  savagely  put  to  death. 

Immediately  after  the  massacre,  Dingaan  sent  out  his  forces  to 
exterminate  the  encampments  of  the  emigrants,  who,  unconscious 
of  danger,  were  scattered  over  the  upland  country  at  the  base 
of  the  Drakensberg.  They  surprised  those  who  were  near  the 
Blaauwkrantz  and  Bushman's  Kiver  before  daybreak,  and  indis- 
criminately butchered  and  mutilated,  men,  women  and  children, 
five  hundred  souls  in  alL  A  few  escaped,  carrying  the  news  to 
the  neighbouring  parties,  who  hastily  improvised  defences  by  their 
^'wagon-laagers,"  and  women,  as  well  as  men,  with  the  aid  of 
their  fire-arms,  heroically  succeeded  in  keeping  in  check  the 
masses  of  savages  who  assailed  them,  and  finally  drove  them  off. 

The  survivors,  after  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  made  the  best 
arrangements  they  could  for  united  defence,  resolving  to  avenge 
themselves  for  the  innocent  blood  which  had  been  shed.  Tne 
English  residents  at  the  port  of  Natal  espoused  their  cause.  Both 
forces  took  the  field  against  Dingaan,  but  unsuccessfully — the 
prestige  of  victory  being  with  the  Zulus.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, reinforcements  reached  the  settlers  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
parties  of  emigrants,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Andries  Pretorius,  a 
fEumer  from  the  district  of  Graaff-Beinet,  who  was  elected  their 
leader  and  chief  commandant  in  the  place  of  the  ill-fated  Betief. 
At  the  close  of  1838,  they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to 
resume  the  offensive ;  and  advancing  across  the  Tugela  once  more, 
they  gave  battle  to  Dingaan  and  his  army  of  about  10,000 
warriors,  on  Sunday,  the   16th  December,  still  remembered  as 

N 
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*'  Dineaan's  Day."  The  Boer  force  oounted  little  over  400  fightiiig 
men,  but  they  were  armed  with  guns^  and  entrenched  in  *^  laagest. 
The  Zulus  repeatedly  attempted  to  rush  their  defences  and  open 
their  camp,  but  were  beaten  off  with  great  loss,  and  finally  routed 
by  200  mounted  men  sallying  out  from  the  '^  laager  "  and  charging 
on  both  their  flanks.  This  decisive  yictory  for  tiie  emigrants  was 
subsequently  followed  by  another  expedition  against  Dingaan,  in 
which  his  own  brother  Panda,  took  the  chief  mrt  in  alliimce 
with  the  emigrants,  and  eventually  the  Zulu  King  became  a 
fugitive  in  Swaziland,  where  shortly  afterwards  he  was  killed. 
The  emigrants  being  now  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
country,  set  up  Panda  as  diief  of  the  Zulus  east  of  the  Tugela, 
and  occupied  themselves  vrith  forming  their  own  settlement  in  the 
remainder  of  the  territory.  They  laid  out  the  town  of  Pietermar- 
itzburg,  appointed  magistrates,  and  formed  an  elective  legislative 
body,  the  Yolksraad,  to  regulate  public  affairs. 

The  Cape  Government  had  witnessed  the  exodus  of  the  emi- 
grants without  adopting  any  coercive  measures  to  check  it, 
although  the  Imperial  Government  intimated  its  determinatioa 
to  permit  of  no  further  colonisation  or  the  formation  of  any 
independent  States  by  its  subjects  in  that  part  of  South  Africa. 
After  the  reported  hostilities  with  the  Zulus,  a  small  detachment 
of  British  troops  was  sent  by  the  Cape  Grovemor,  Sir  G.  Napier, 
to  Natal,  to  occupy  the  port  temporarily  in  order  to  give  assistance 
to  defenceless  persons  and  to  prevent  munitions  of  war  being  im- 
ported for  aggressions  on  the  natives.  But  at  the  close  of  1839, 
these  troops  were  withdrawn.  This  step  was  remrded  b^  the 
emigrants  as  an  abandonment  of  the  territory  by  Great  Britain, 
and  they  immediately  hoisted  the  colours  of  what  they  termed 
the  ^'Bepublic  of  Natalia."  The  Yolksraad  at  the  same  time 
asked  that  their  independence  should  be  recognised  by  the 
English  Government,  with  whom  they  were  ready  to  enter  into 
friendly  alliance.  Meanwhile,  correspondence  was  passing  between 
the  Cape  authorities  and  the  British  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
question  of  abandoning  or  resuming  occupation  of  Natal.  Na 
conclusion  had  been  definitely  arrived  at,  however,  when,  in  1842, 
the  emigrants  had  occasion  to  send  a  commando  against  a  native 
chief  on  the  Pondoland  border.  The  Gape  Government  foresaw 
in  this  act  a  risk  of  disturbance  on  their  eastern  frontier,  and  sent 
a  handful  of  troops  (200  m^  overland  to  Natal  to  resume 

Sossession.  The  emigrants  protested,  re-asserting  their  indepen* 
ence,  and  received  the  military  force  with  hostile  demonstrations. 
Actual  hostilities  soon  began,  Gapt.  Smith  in  command  of  the 
troops  marching  on  the  emigrant  camp ;  but  he  was  repulsed  by 
Pretorius's  forces,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  several 
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men  and  two  guns.  He  and  his  men  were  then  closely  besieged 
in  their  camp  for  two  months^  ahnost  without  supplies.  A  friendly 
Natal  settler,  Richard  King,  undertook  to  carry  the  news  of  their 
position  to  the  Cape  Colony.  Starting  under  cover  of  the  night, 
he  rode  all  the  way  through  Kafirlana  to  Graham's  Town,  efiect- 
iug  the  journey  in  ten  days.  Beinforcements  of  troops,  under 
command  of  Lieut-Colonel  Cloete,  were  at  once  dispatched  by 
Her  Majesty's  ships  to  Fort  NataJ,  where  they  relieved  GapC 
Smith's  detachment,  and  dispersed  the  emigrant  force  which  had 
attempted  to  oppose  their  landing.  The  leaders  of  the  emigrants 
after  this,  seeing  that  further  opposition  was  imayailing,  soon 
gave  way,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  submission,  and  a  general 
amnesty  was  granted.  On  the  12th  May,  1848,  Natal  was  by 
proclamation  declared  a  British  colony. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1845  that  a  regular  govern- 
ment was  organised.  During  the  two  years'  interregnum,  Captain, 
now  TSajot,  Smith  held  occupation  as  military  commandant,  while 
the  Yollsiaad  elected  by  the  emigrants  attended  to  civil,  judicial, 
and  genend  matters.  At  this  time,  thousands  of  the  Zulu  tribe 
came  pouring  in  across  the  border,  at  the  Tugela  Biver,  to  escape 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  their  chief  Panda.  Their  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  amountmg  to  nearly  100,000,  created  a  feeling  of 
general  insecurity ;  and  the  occupants  of  farms  abandoned  their 
isolated  positions,  declaring  that  all  the  evils  of  the  Cape  Eafir- 
land  were  being  reproduced  around  them.  The  Yolksraad  passed 
a  resolution  requiring  the  Zulus  to  remove  beyond  the  northern 
and  southern  frontier  within  fourteen  days  after  receiving  notice 
to  do  so ;  and  they  asked  the  military  commandant  to  co-operate 
in  putting  the  order  in  force.  To  this  measure,  however,  major 
Smith  objected.  His  instructions  were  to  prevent  any  violent 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  towards  the  natives,  and 
he  urged  the  Yolksraad  to  wait  patiently  until  the  plans  for  the 
future  management  of  the  settlement  were  made. 

The  measures  which  the  new  Goyernment  announced  with 
r^ard  to  the  apportionment  of  land  and  the  location  of  the 
natives,  disgusted  the  greater  number  of  the  emigrants,  who 
proposed  to  withdraw  from  Natal  to  the  inland  territory  north 
and  west  of  the  Brakensberg.  Before  this  movement  was  finally 
accomplished,  Mr.  Andries  Pretorius  was  chosen  to  proceed  to 
the  Gape  and  plead  his  countrymen's  suit  before  the  Grovernor  of 
the  C(uony.  He  started  on  his  mission,  travelling  overland, 
through  what  is  now  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  on  arrival  at 
Graham's  Town  was  bitterly  disappointed  to  find  that  Sir  H. 
Pottinger,  the  Governor,  refused  to  see  him  or  to  deal  with  the 
matter  of  his  complaints,  as  he  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
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successor.  Disheartened  and  mortified^  Fretorius  retamed  and 
reported  the  result  of  his  mission  to  his  brethren  in  Natal,  who 
immediately  began  to  *'  trek  "  across  the  Drakensbei^. 

Sir  Henry  Smith,  the  new  Governor  and  High  (x)mmis8ioner, 
arrived  at  the  end  of  1847.  He  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the 
inland  territories,  and  at  the  Tugela  drift  he  met  Fretorius  and 
his  followers  moving  away  with  their  herds  and  flocks  to  cross 
the  Yaal  Biver.  He  heard  their  grievances  and  invited  them  to 
return  to  Natal,  promising  them  title  and  possession  of  good  and 
extensive  farms  without  delay.  But  the  emigrants  resolved  to 
continue  their  **  trek,"  and  seek  independence  and  a  home  outside 
the  boundary  of  Natal. 

The  personal  visit  which  Sir  H.  Smith  had  made  to  the  country 
north  of  the  Orange  Biver,  where  he  discussed  affairs  with  the 
Boers,  the  Griquas,  and  the  Basuto  and  other  chiefs,  convinced 
him  that  peace  could  not  be  maintained  without  some  formal 
government,  and  so  in  1848  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
British  sovereignty  as  far  as  the  Yaal  Biver  and  the  Drakensberg. 
The  northern  part  of  this  territory  was  occupied  by  emigrants 
who  were  for  some  years  settled  there  and  had  formed  a  rude 

government  of  their  own.  Their  numbers  were  greatly  increased 
y  other  families  who  had  left  Natal  after  the  resumption  of 
British  authority  there,  under  the  idea  that  in  those  lands  they 
would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  Government  of  which  they 
desired  to  be  free.  They  protested  against  the  assumed  British 
soveieignty,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Fretorius  took  up  arms 
to  prove  that  thev  were  the  majority  in  the  country.  They  then 
forcibly  escorted  the  British  Besident  at  Bloemfontein  and  the  other 
sovereignty  officials  to  the  Orange  Biver,  where  they  dismissed  theniy 
and  declared  themselves  independent.  When  Sir  H.  Smith  was 
apprised  of  this,  he  hurried  up  from  Cape  Town  with  a  military 
force  against  Fretorius  and  his  followers,  and  meeting  them  at  a 
place  named  Boomplaats  he  defeated  and  dispersed  them.  Pre- 
torius  was  declared  a  rebel,  a  sum  of  £2,000  being  put  upon  his 
head;  but  he  fled  across  the  Yaal  Biver,  where  he  became 
Commandant-General  of  the  new  republic  formed  there. 

For  some  time  afterwards,  the  government  of  the  Sovereignty 
was  peacefully  maintained,  but,  unfortunately,  tranquillity  was 
again  disturbed  by  petty  hostilities  between  the  Basutos  and 
other  native  tribes,  in  which  the  British  Besident  and  the  small 
military  force  under  him  became  mixed  up.  For  the  vindication 
of  British  prestige,  an  imposing  force,  numbering  2000  troops, 
was  marched  into  the  country  in  1852,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  George  Cathcart,  who  had  then  superseded  Sir  H.  Smith  as 
Governor  and  High  Commissioner.    The  Basuto  chief,  Mosheeh 
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was  called  to  aeconnty  and  the  battle  of  Berea  was  fonght,  which 
could  scarcely  be  claimed  as  a  victory ;  but  as  the  hostile  chief, 
on  behalf  of  his  people^  immediately  made  a  formal  sabmission,  it 
was  accepted,  and  peace  proclaimecL 

The  question  of  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  the  territory 
then  arose.  Sir  G.  Gathcart's  expedition  had  conyinced  him  that 
to  obviate  the  risk  of  serious  consequences,  the  Grovemment  should 
come  to  a  decision  either  to  abandon  the  Sovereignty,  or  place  it 
under  a  lieutenant-governor  and  council,  with  a  necessary  force 
of  at  least  2000  men  to  support  authority  and  keep  in  check  not 
only  the  emigrants  of  questionable  loyalty,  but  also  the  petty 
native  tribes  and  the  powerful  chiefs  of  the  Zulu  and  Basuto 
tribes,  Panda  and  Moshesh.  The  Imperial  Government  decided 
that  the  project  of  maintaining  the  country  by  a  permanent 
military  force  of  2000  men  was  inadmissible,  and  as  no  particular 
British  interest  was  to  be  served  by  continuing  to  exercise 
sovereignty  there,  they  resolved  to  withdraw  the  Queen's 
authority  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Orange  Biver.  A  pardon  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Andries  Pretorius;  and  on  the  17th  January,  1852, 
at  the  Sand  Biver,  a  con?ention  was  concluded  with  him  and 
other  representatives  of  the  emigrants  who  were  settled  across  the 
Yaaly  giving  them  the  ri^ht  to  govern  themselves  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government.  In  1858,  a 
special  Commissioner,  Sir  George  Clerk,  was  sent  to  carry  through 
the  abandonment  of  the  Orange  Biver 
Territory,  which  was  formally  ceded 
over  to  certain  delegates  representing 
its  inhabitants;  and  the  future  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  and  its  govern- 
ment was  guaranteed  in  terms  of  a 
Convention  signed  at  Bloemfontein  on 
the  23rd  February,  1854  British 
officials  in  South  Africa  were  clearly 
given  to  understand  that  from  that  time 
forward,  they  were  not  to  interfere  in 
any  wars,  however  sanguinary,  which 
might  occur  outside  of  the  colonial 
boundary,  and  that  the  different  tribes 
and  communities  there,  were  to  be  left 
in  a  state  of  independence. 

We  must  now  revert  to  events  in  the  Cape  Colony.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  laid  down  by  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Fish  Biver 
was  fixed  as  the  eastern  boundarv.  Mr.  Stockenstrom  was  ap- 
pointed in  1836  to  be  Lieut-Uovemor,  with  full  powers  to 
establish  by  treaty  the  new  relations  with  the  Kafir  tribes, — 
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the  principles  guiding  him  being  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  tribes  within  their  own  territories ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  British  agents  to  reside  with  them,  through  whom 
all  intercourse  between  the  colonists  and  natives  should  be  regu- 
lated,  while  the  chiefs  on  their  part  should  undertake  to  find  and 
restore,  or  give  compensation  for  any  property  stolen  from  the 
Colony,  and  further  protect  traders  and  Christian  missionaries 
residing  with  their  leave  in  Eafirland.  The  new  system  worked 
well  under  the  immediate  and  active  superintendence  of  its 
organiser,  whose  firm  and  determined  character  was  as  familiar 
to  the  Eafir  as  to  the  colonist,  and  to  both  he  sought  to  ad- 
minister justice  impartially.  He  had,  however  to  contend  with 
strong  currents  of  prejudice  and  feeling  aroused  by  the  dislike 
of  the  colonists  towards  the  Glenelg  policy,  and  was  retired 
from  the  service  in  18f39,  when  he  was  created  a  baronet  and 
awarded  a  life  pension. 

In  1846,  the  young  Gaika  chief,  Sandilli,  attained  manhood, 
and  was  surrounded  bv  a  war-party  eager  to  test  their  strength 
against  the  Colony.    A  member  of  his  tribe  was  being  sent  from 
Fort  Beaufort  to  Graham's  Town  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  the 
theft  of  an  ox,  when  he  was  rescued  by  some  of  his  countrymen, 
and  another  prisoner  to  whom  he  was  fastened  was  cruelly  mutilated 
and  killed.    The  surrender  of  those  concerned  in  this  outrage  was 
refused,  whereupon  war  was  declared  by  the  Governor,  bir  P. 
Maitland.    The  military  force  advancing  into  Kafirland  met  with 
a  reverse  near  Burnshill,  having  to  retire  and  leave  in  possession 
of  the  £afirs  a  lengthy  wagon  train,  containing  the  baggage  of 
the  7th  Dragoon  Guards.    Martial  law  was  proclaimed ;  burgher 
forces  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  were  summoned  into  the  field, 
with  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  at  their  head ;  and  hostilities  were 
prosecuted  until  the  close  of.  1848,  when  the  Gaikas  surrendered 
their  arms,  and  the  principals  in  the  outrage  near  Fort  Beaufort 
were  given  up.    In  1851  the  Kafirs  resumed  hostilities,  attacking 
a  column  of  troops  in  the  Boomah  Pass,  and  massacring  the  resi- 
dents of  the  military  villages  in  the  Chumie  basin.    The  insurgents 
were  joined  by  the  Gcaleka's  portion  of  the  Tembus,  and  a  number 
of  reb  ellious  Hottentots,  who  all  continued  a  harassing  guerilla 
warfare  until  1853,  when  it  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Sir  G. 
Cathcart.      British  sovereignty  was  at  this  time   extended    to 
the  Kei  Biver,  and  Kaffraria,  with  King  William's  Town  as  its 
centre,  was  proclaimed  a  British  dependency,  governed  by  British 
functionaries. 

These  long-continued  Eafir  wars  contributed  to  give  the  Cape 
a  bad  name,  causing  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  undesirable  place  for 
settlement,  and  subjecting  the  colonists  to  the  groundless  and 
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nnjnfit  imputation  that  they  were  enriching  themselyes  by  the 
military  expenditure  incurred  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
GoTemment.  These  disturbances  and  nostilities  were  really 
ruinous  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  retarded  the  advance 
and  deyelopment  of  the  country  itself. 

The  colonists  had  not*  at  this  period,  any  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  The  Legislative  Council  was  a  nominee 
body,  its  constitution  being  based  upon  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation by  nomination  of  the  Grown,  petitions  for  an 
elected  House  of  Bepresentatives  had  been  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  early  as  1827;  and  applications  for 
the  privil^e  of   representation  by  the  people  were    renewed 
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at  yarious  periods  after  that,  until,  in  1849,  an  intimation  was 
received  that  the  Home  Government  was  favourably  disposed  to 
entertain  the  matter.  An  event  then  occurred  which  brought 
the  Colony  into  some  prominence,  and  obtained  for  it  the 
respect  if  not  the  approval  of  every  other  colony  of  the  British 
Crown. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Earl  Grey,  proposed  to  turn  the  Cape 
into  a  penal  settlement^  and  directed  tiiee  hundred  convicts,  some 
of  whom  were  Irish  political  oflFenders,  to  be  removed  from  Ber- 
muda to  Cape  Town.  As  soon  as  this  became  known,  memorials 
and  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  remonstrating  and 
protesting  against  the  action,  poured  in  upon  the  Governor.  The 
Colony  from  its  first  settlement  was  free  from  the  taint  of  con- 
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yictism,  and  the  people  were  indignant  at  the  idea  of  their  conntry 
being  degraded  and  their  character  tarnished  by  its  conversion 
into  a  penal  station.  They  also  reasonably  dreaded  the  eyils 
which  might  ensue  if  felons  and  bush-rangers  once^ot  intermixed 
with  the  uncivilised  natives  along  the  borders.  When  the  ship 
Neptmiey  freighted  with  the  convicts,  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay,  the 
spirit  of  the  colonists  was  fairly  aroused.  Meetings  were  held  in 
the  open  air ;  petitions  to  the  Queen,  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  people  of  England  were  adopted  ;  and  the  com- 
munity entered  mto  a  solemn  pledge  to  suspend  all  business 
transactions  with  tho  Government  until  the  order  making  the 
Cape  a  penal  station  was  reversed,  and  the  convict  ship  was  sent 
away,  xhis  method  of  "  passive  resistance  " — more  recently 
known  as  "  boycotting  " — was  soon  put  into  operation,  and  the 
Government  found  nearly  all  its  ordinary  channels  of  supply 
stopped.  The  straggle  was  prolonged  for  fully  six  months ;  but 
the  determined  stand    made   by  the    colonists  was  successful. 

Earl  Grey  confessed  that  he  had 
committed  an  error ;  and  in 
February,  1850,  an  Order  in 
Council  was  issued  revoking 
the  former  one  by  which  ihe 
Cape  was  named  as  a  penal 
settlement,  and  the  ship  Nep- 
time  with  the  convicts  sailed 
out  of  Simon's  Bav  for  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Among  the 
men  who  took    a    prominent 

J  art  in  this  straggle  was  Mr. 
ohn  Fairbairn,  President  of 
the  Anti-Convict  Association. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  pre- 
viously he  had  fought  the 
battle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press  with  Lord  C.  Somerset,  and  as  a  journalist,  from  1824  to 
1860,  his  enlightened  writings  exercised  a  great  educating  and 
elevating  influence  upon  the  Cape  and  its  people. 

The  satisfactory  issue  of  the  anti-convict  contest  stimulated  the 
desire  of  the  colonists  for  Bepresentative  Government,  and  Mr. 
Fairbairn  and  Sir  A.  Stockenstrom  were  deputed  to  proceed  to 
England  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  colonists 
before  the  British  Parliament  and  people.  In  1853,  a  Consti- 
tution was  granted,  vesting  the  legislative  power  in  the  Governor 
and  an  elective  Council  and  Assembly.  The  first  Parliament 
met,  and  was  formally  opened  by  Lieut.-Governor  Darling  in 
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Cape  Town  on  the  Ist  July,  1854,  and  Sir  C.  J.  Brand,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  at  the  Cape  bar,  and  had  been 
returned  as  a  member,  was  chosen  as  the 
first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
In  the  same  year,  Sir  George  Grey 
was  appointed  Governor  and  High  Com- 
missioner. He  had  previously  admin- 
istered the  affairs  of  South  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  evinced  marked 
ability  in  his  dealings  with  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  place.  He 
initiated  a  new  and  able  policy  for  the 
peace  of  the  Cape  frontier.  Hitherto, 
the  Kafir  races  had  been  left  entirely 
under  the  government  of  their  own 
chiefs,  and  subject  to  their  own  bar- 
barous customs.    The  chiefs,  althou&:h 
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witnm  British  possessions,  were  exercis- 
ing independent  power  and  jurisdictions,  levying  fees  and  fines, 
of  which  they  appropriated  a  considerable  part — especially  in 
cases  of  the  so-called  offence  of  witchcraft,  wnere  the  convicted 
one  was  put  to  torture  and  death,  and  his  property  confiscated. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  Sir  George  Grey  availed  him- 
self of  the  impecuniosity  and  greed  of  the  Kafir.  He  made 
a  ron^h  calculation  of  the  fines  received  by  the  chiefs,  and 
offered  them  a  monthly  stipend,  to  be  paid  by  Government  on 
condition  of  their  relinquishing  their  authority.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  worst  part  of  Kafir  policy  was  thus  broken 
down.  By  the  new  arrangement,  no  more  cruelties  under  the 
guise  of  suppressing  witchcraft  were  permitted.  All  fees  an4  fines 
for  public  offences  became  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown. 
The  chiefs  were  still  nominally  to  sit  and  hear  cases,  but  they 
were  guided  and  controlled  by  European  magistrates,  who 
administered  a  system  of  law  based  on  equity  and  good  conscience 
in  the  first  instance,  but  intended  to  merge  by  degrees  into  the 
law  of  England,  modified  to  suit  the  population.  By  this  means 
the  nucleus  of  a  machinery  was  provided  which  has  since  been 
successfully  extended  for  the  control  and  government  of  the 
several  native  tribes  throughout  Kafirland. 

At  the  outset,  this  plan  required  a  considerable  expenditure, 
bnt  Sir  George  Grey  was  successful  in  securing  an  annual  vote  of 
£40,000  from  the  Imperial  Government,  and  when  he  asked  the 
Cape  Parliament  for  its  co-operation,  it  responded  with  an  annual 
vote  of  £60,000  for  organising  and  equipping  a  police  force  for 
the  protection  and  security  of  the  frontier.    A  further  develop- 
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ment  of  the  policy  was  improying  the  tenure  on  which  natives 
held  their  land,  by  substituting  individual  for  tribal  title,  and 
thus  giving  them  a  vested  interest  in  the  soil.  The  country  was 
at  the  same  time  opened  up  by  the  constraction  of  roads,  on 
which  the  natives  were  employed,  thus  acquiring  habits  of  labour. 
Industrial  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  Christian  agencies  were 
also  at  work  to  promote  civilisation  amongst  the  people. 

Some  of  the  Kafir  chiefs,  conscious  of  the  new  policy  causing  a 
decadence  of  their  power,  devised  a  plot  to  overthrow  it  Umct 
the  influence  of  Kreli,  a  witch-doctor  named  Umlakazi,  through 

the  medium  of  his  niece,  Non- 
gase,  prophesied  an  approach- 
ing resurrection  from  the  dead 
of  all  the  old  chiefs  and  their 
followers,  who  woold  unite 
with  the  tribes  to  drive  the 
white  men  and  the  Pingoes 
out  of  the  country,  and  restore 
the  glory  of  the  Amakosa 
nation.  In  order  that  this 
should  be  accomplished,  it  was 
necessary  that  all  Kafirs  should 
destroy  their  cattle  and  their 
com.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  delusion,  a  vast  number 
of  the  people  sacrificed  their 
whole  means  of  subsistence, 
and  when  the  appointed  day  of  resurrection  arrived,  and  the 
predictions  were  unfulfilled,  they  were  perfectlv  destitute  and 
prepared  to  commit  any  outrage.  The  Glovemor  had  been  calmly 
awaiting  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  when  the  crisis  was 
reached  he  was  prei)ared  to  suppress  any  outbreak,  and  to  render 
every  charitable  assistance  possiole  to  the  foolish  people  who  had 
committed  this  act  of  national  self-destruction.  He  at  once  pro- 
vided employment  for  portions  of  the  natives  upon  public  works, 
and  distributed  others  in  small  numbers  as  labourers  among  the 
farmers  throughout  the  country.  At  this  time  about  30,000 
Kafirs  entered  the  Colony  and  obtained  work.  About  20,000 
were  believed  to  have  died  from  sickness  and  starvation ;  and  at 
least  150,000  head  of  cattle  were  destroyed. 

One  result  of  this  depopulation  of  the  country  was  that  large 
tracts  in  British  Kafiraria  were  cleared  of  their  former  occupants. 
The  Governor  filled  up  some  portions  with  European  farmers 
from  the  Colony,  on  a  system  of  miUtary  tenure.  The  An^lo- 
German  Legion,  disbanded  after  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War, 
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were  also  introduced  and  located  there — the  Colony  contributing 
towards  the  expense  of  bringing  them  out.  And  shortly  after- 
wards a  body  of  agricultural  labourers  from  North  Germany  were 
introduced  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  military 
Tillages  along  the  Buffalo  Eiver. 

While  these  matters  of   frontier  policy    more   immediately 
occupied  Sir  George  Grey's  attention,  he  was  not  neglectful  of 
other  interests  affecting  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  uie  Colony 
generally.    The  first  railway  line  was  commenced ;  telegraphs 
were  introduced ;  and  the  Crown  lands  were  surveyed  and  thrown 
open  for  public  competition.    Facilities  for  education  were  ex- 
tended ;  lighthouses  were  erected  on  the  seaboard ;  harbours  were 
opened  and  improyed ;  and  a  breakwater  and  docks  constructed 
in  Table  Bay.    Public  aid  was  given  for  the  encouragement  of 
immigration,  and  regular  mail  communication  was  established  with 
Great  Britain.    The  sagacity, 
decision,  and  tact  which  Sir 
George  Grey  showed  in  his 
public   administration    raised 
nim  in  the  estimation  not  only 
of  the  colonists,   but  of  the 
communities  beyond  the  bor- 
ders.   He  bad  far-sighted  per- 
xseptions  of  the  possible  expan- 
sions of  colonisation  in  South 
Africa,  and  was  the  first  to 
giye  form  and  expression  to 
the  idea  of  a  union  of  all  its 
colonies  and  states.    But  the 
Home      Government     disap- 
proyed  of  his  action  in  this 
matter;    they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  depart  from  the  policy  of  limiting  British  sovereignty  to 
the  Cape  and  Natal,  and  recalled  him.    A  change  of  Ministry, 
however^  occurred  at  home,  and  he  was  re-instated,  and  resumed 
ofiBce  for  another  year,  when  his  services  were  required  by  the 
Crown  to  settle  grave  native  difficulties  which  bad  arisen  in  New 
Zealand.     At  this  time,  the  youthful  Prince  Alfred  (now  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh)  first  visited  the  Cape,  and  accompanied 
by  Sir  G.  Grey  made  an  extensive  tour  through  South  Africa, 
receiving  everywhere  a  thoroughly  joyous  and  loyal  reception. 

Sir  P.  E.  Wodehouse  succeedea  to  the  Governorship  in  1862. 
An  Imperial  policy  of  economy  in  all  expenditure  upon  the 
Colonies  was  then  being  adopted,  and  he  was  instructed  to  use  all 
means  to  make  British  Saffraria  self-supporting,  or  to  incorporate 
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it  with  the  Gape.  The  Eaffrarians,  however,  resisted  annexation, 
as  they  wished  to  retain  their  separate  govemment,  and  the 
colonists  opposed  it,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  would  be 
burdened  with  the  expense  of  the  military  defence  of  the  frontier, 
of  which  they  could  see  no  limit  The  Governor  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  if  it  was  desired  to  unite  the  two  colonies, 

it  had  better  be  done  by  an  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  This  suggestion 
was  adopted,  and  an  annexing  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
and  became  law — ^but  it  contained  a 
provision  that  the  Cape  Parliament 
might,  if  so  disposed,  pass  another 
enactment  arranging  details,  before  it 
came  into  operation.  This  was  felt  to 
be  a  straining  of  the  constitution,  if  not 
a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Mr.  Saul  Solomon,  the  senior 
member  for  Cape  Town — who  was  fear- 
less in  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the 
colony,  and  of  fairness  and  justice  for 
all  classes  of  its  inhabitants — ^brought 
forward  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  passed  by  the  House 
of  Assembly,  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Grovemment, 
and  censuring  the  Governor  for  having  suggested  Imperial 
legislation  without  giving  any 
intimation  to  colonists  that 
such  a  ^ave  step  was  in  con- 
templation. But  the  Imperial 
Act  being  held  in  terrorem, 
the  Legi^ature  accepted  the 
position,  and  in  1865  agreed 
to  a  Bill  incorporating  British 
Kaffraria  with  the  colony,  and 
increasing  the  number  of 
constituencies  entitled  to  re- 
presentation in  the  Assembly, 
as  well  as  enlarging  the 
Legislative  Council 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Porter,  who  had  been 
Attorney  -  General  of  the 
Colony  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  retired  from  oflSce, 
receiving  the  unanimous  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
for  his  public  services.      His  distinguished  attainments,  high 
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character,  and  large-heartedness  gained  for  him  the  admiration 
and  attachment  of  coloniBts  of  all  classes. 

The  country  now  entered  upon  a  brief  period  of  adversity. 
Abnormal,  seasons,  and  protracted  droughts  had  occasioned  great 
loss  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  the  wine  farms  were  devastated  with 
oidium  ;  and  the  wine  trade  itself  was  depressed,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's alcoholic  scale  of  duty  almost  excluded  it  from  the 
English  market  Added  to  this,  a  war  on  the  border,  between 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Basuto  tribe,  disastrously  affected 
colonial  business.  But  just  at  the  time  when  the  prospects  of  the 
country  were  most  gloomy,  a  change  in  its  fortunes  occurred. 
In  1869,  the  Diamond  Fields  near  the  Yaal  Biver  unexpectedly 
unfolded  their  hidden  wealth,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
the  success  of  the  diamond  mining  industry,  combined  with 
a  return  of  favourable  seasons,  restored  prosperity  all  over  South 
Africa. 

The  unhappy  period  of  depression,  however,  brought  to  an  issue 
an  important  question,  which  had  been  a  matter  of  controversy  in 
the  Cape  Colony  for  some  tima  By  the  Constitution  granted  in 
1853,  tne  Parliament  was  composed  of  representatives  elected  by 
the  people,  while  the  members  of  the  Executive  who  held  seats  in 
both  Chambers  were  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Imperial 
Goyemment.  This  caused  a  want  of  harmony  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislature.  During  1867  and  1869,  when 
the  finances  declined,  the  Government  submitted  a  scheme 
of  taxation  to  equalise  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  House  of 
Assembly  resolved  that  instead  of  taxation  there  should  be 
retrenchment  of  expenditure.  Matters  threatened  to  come  to  a 
deadlock.  Sir  F.  Wodehouse  dissolved  Parliament  and,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Home  Government,  appealed  to  the  country — the 
issue  b^ng  whether  the  Legislature  snould  be  modified  so  as  to 
consist  of  a  single  Chamber  of  36  members,  giving  the  Executive 
increased  powers,  or  whether  the  Colony  should  have  the  Admin- 
istration conducted,  as  in  England,  by  a  Cabinet  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  Legislature.  When  the  new  Parliament  met, 
it  at  once  rejected  the  reactionary  proposal  of  the  (rovernor,  and 
his  period  of  service  being  completed,  he  retired. 

Governor  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  experienced  in  the  working  of 
CSonstitutional  Government  in  Australia,  was  then  sent  out,  with 
authority  to  press  the  adoption  of  full  self-government  upon  the 
Colony.  He  submitted  a  measure  introducing  the  principle  of 
responsible  government,  by  qualifying  persons  holding  certain 
executive  ofiices  to  be  eligible  as  memoers  of  the  Legislature, 
and  providing  pensions  for  the  existing  executive  officers  in  the 
erent  of  their  retirement  on  political  grounds.    This  was  passed 
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by  both  Houses,  and  the  new  Constitution  was  assented  to  by  the 
Queen,  and  proclaimed  on  the  29th  November,  1872,  the  first 
Ministry  being  formed  by  Sir  John  Charles  Molteno,  who  at  once 
inaugurated  a  vigorous  policy  for  the  development  of  the  resouroes 

of  the  country,  obtaining  Parliamentary 
sanction  for  the  construction  of  eight 
hundred  miles  of  railway,  to  open  com- 
munication from  the  seaports  to  the 
inland  districts. 

While  the  Colony,  in  the  fall  en- 
joyment of  self-government,  was  being 
borne  along  on  a  progressive  wave  of 
prosperity,  affairs  in  the  adjacent  settle- 
ments were  getting  into  a  labyrinth  of 
complications.  The  proclamation  of 
British  sovereignty  over  the  Diamond 
Fields  and  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
chief  Waterboer,  in  1871,  created  a 
quarrel  with  the  Orange  Free  State, 

6IB  J.  0.  MOLTENO.  ^,  xJxL  i.  'Tx- 

who  resented  the  act  as  a  violation 
ot  the  Bloemfontein  Convention  of  1854.  The  South  African 
Bepublic  also  contended  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  their 
rights  to  lands  north  of  the  Yaal  Biver.  In  this  case  arbitra- 
tion was  mutually  agreed  upon  and  resorted  to,  but  when  the 
award  was  given  by  the  umpire — Lieut-Governor  Eeate — ^it  was 
repudiated  by  the  Yolksraaa  of  the  Bepublic.  Natal  and  other 
portions  of  South  Africa  were  at  the  same  time  protesting 
against  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  the  Government  of 
Griqualand  West  were  permitting  natives  working  at  the 
diamond  mines  to  obtain  and  carry  away  fire-arms.  All  these 
questions  were  being  raised  and  agitated  in  1874 — and  added  to 
this  was  the  trouble  of  the  Langalibalele  disturbance  in  Natal — 
when  Lord  Carnarvon  took  oflice  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  He  thought  that  Confederation,  such  as  he  had  assisted 
in  bringing  into  operation  in  the  Canadian  Dominion,  might 
open  a  way  for  the  settlement  of  matters.  He  proposed  a  con- 
ference of  the  Colonies  and  States,  with  a  view  to  discuss 
native  policy  and  other  South  African  affairs;  and  without  any 
previous  consultation  with  the  Cape  Ministry,  sent  out  his 
ciespatches  to  be  published,  nominating  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  and  appointing  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude,  the  historian, 
as  his  representative.  The  Cape  Government,  however,  at 
once  declined  to  further  the  proposal,  objecting  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  sudden  manner  in  which  the  question  of  Con- 
federation was  introduced,  and  maintaining  that  any  movement 
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in  its  fiGtYonr  should  be  left  to  emanate  from  the  expressed  desire 
of  the  people  themselyes. 

In  tne  spring  of  1876,  the  Yolksraad  of  the  Soath  African 
Bepablic  decUured  war  upon  a  Bechuana  tribe  known  as  the 
Bapoti^  under  the  chief  Secocoeni,  occupying  the  mountain 
country  adjoining  Leydenburg.  They  had  refused  to  pay  hut- 
tax  to  the  GoTemment  and  molested  the  farmers  Uving  near  them. 
A  large  commando,  consisting  of  burghers  and  native  allies, 
marched  against  them,  but  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  chief  and 
his  people  from  their  stronghold  was  a  failure.  The  High  Com- 
missioner,  Sir  H.  Barkly,  represented  that  these  hostilities 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  whole  country ;  that  the  natives  were 
everywhere  excited  and  assuming  an  emboldened  and  unsatisfactory 
attitude.  There  was  believed  to  be  an  understanding,  if  not  an 
alliance  between  Secocoeni  and  the  Zulu  King  Cetywayo,  and  the 
Grovemor  of  Natal  was  apprehensive  that  the  tranquillity  of  that 
colony  might  be  seriously  affected.  The  Imperial  authorities 
thought,  from  the  accounts  which  reached  them«  that  there  was  an 
inflammable  atmosphere  in  South  Africa,  in  which  the  fire  of  war, 
if  once  kindled,  might  rapidly  spread,  and  the  safety  of  every 
community  throughout  it  oe  imperilled.  They  were  urged  from 
yarious  quarters  to  interpose,  and  even  a  cry  came  across  from  a 
section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  African  Bepubb'c  pressing 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action.  Lord  Carnarvon  resolved  to 
send  out  Sir  Theophilus  Shejpstone,  as  special  commissioner, 
armed  with  a  commission  that  if  the  emergency  were  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary,  he  was,  with  the  approval  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner, Sir  H.  Barkly,  to  annex  such  territory  as  he  might 
deem  fit  as  a  portion  of  the  British  dominions,  and  administer  and 
control  its  affairs.  At  the  same  time,  reinforcements  of  troops 
were  sent  out  to  strengthen  the  position  in  Natal. 

Sir  T.  Shepstone,  escorted  by  a  handful  of  mounted  policemen, 

arrived  at  Pretoria  in  the  early  part  of  1877.    He  was  well 

received  by  all  parties,  and  the  object  of  his  mission  was  soon 

eoHimiinicated    to    the    Yolksraad.    The    Government    of   the 

country  was  then  in  a  weak  condition ;  the  President,  Mr.  Burgers, 

liad   from  various  causes    become  unpopular  with  the  Dutch 

fiurmers,  some  of  whom,  with  their  feunilies,  were  trekking  away  to 

tbe  Interior.    Taxes  were  in  great  part  unpaid,  the  Treasury  was 

irell-nigh  empty,  and  it  had  become  almost  impossible  to  carry  on 

tbe  Administration.    The  President  submitted  to  the  Yolksraad, 

a0  aa  ultimatum,  that  the  Government,  should  be  strengthened,  or 

it  must  fail  into  the  hands  of  England.    Mr.  P.  Eruger,  who  was 

oito  of  the  members,  disbelieved  that  the  Queen's  Government 

which  never  allowed  the  independence  of  a  native  tribe  to  be 
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taken  from  it — would  take  away  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
by  force.  He  was  hopeful  that  the  State  would  extricate  itself 
from  its  difficulties ;  but  if  that  hope  failed,  then  eyerything  would 
fall  into  England's  hands  in  an  honourable  way.  The  Yolksraad 
refused  to  accept  the  President's  proposals,  and  separated  without 
doing  anything.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  decided  that  the  "  emergency  " 
contemplated  by  his  Commission  had  arisen,  and  on  the  12th 
April,  1877,  proclaimed  the  Transvaal  State  to  be  British  terri- 
tory. The  Executive  and  the  President  formally  protested 
against  the  act,  intimating  that  they  would  immediately  send  a 
deputation  to  England  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Bepublie, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  matter  by  peaceable 
means.  During  these  extraordinary  proceedings,  while  a  country 
nearly  as  large  as  France  was  being  seized  and  annexed  by  an 
unarmed  British  envoy,  scarcely  an  angry  word  seems  to  nave 
been  said,  and  not  a  single  disturbance  occurred.  The  troops 
which  soon  after  crossed  the  frontier  of  the  State  were  as  well 
received  as  the  Queen's  representative  had  been. 

Lord  Gamaryon's 
faith  in  the  policy 
of  Confederation  for 
Soutli  Africa  was  still 
strong ;  and  looking 
about  for  a  master- 
mind capable  of  for- 
warding It,  he  selected 
the  tried  and  experi- 
enced Indian  adiniii- 
istrator  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  as  successor  to 
Sir  H.  Barkly  as  Gover- 
nor and  High  Com- 
missioner in  South 
Africa.  He  arrived  at 
the  Cape  in  April,  1877, 
and  had  not  been  four 
months  there  before 
war  broke  out  in  Kafir- 
land.  The  Gcaleka 
chief  Kreli  attacked 
the  Fingoes,  carrying 

SIR  H.   B.   E.  FEEHE.  ^^    ^^^''.    ^^^%  .  ^ 

commg  into  collision 
with  the  Colonial  Mounted  Police  Force,  killed  one  officer  and 
four  men.    The  disturbance  soon  extended  to  the  Gaika  tribe 
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whose  chief  Saudilli,  with  portion  of  his  followers,  joined  in  hos- 
tilities against  the  Colony.  After  several  months*  fighting,  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  dispersion  of  theGcalekas,  the 
death  of  the  &aika  chief  Sandilli,  and  the  surrender  or  capture  of 
others  who  had  taken  part  in  it  A  difference  arose  between  the 
Grovemor  and  his  Ministers  as  to  the  conduct  of  operations 
for  the  suppression  of  the  disturbance,  and  Sir  J.  C.  Molteno 
and  his  coUeagnes  were  dismissed  from  ofBce,  and  a  new  Ministry, 
under  the  Premiership  of  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  succeeded  them. 
When  Parliament  assembled,  the  Governor  s  action  was  challenged 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  after  a  long  debate  a  majority 
affirmed  a  motion  submitted  by  the  Ministry,  that  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  it  was  unavoidable. 

A  wave  of  excitement  and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  natives 
to  the  white  inhabitants  extended  at  this  time  from  Kafirland 
to  Griqualand  West,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Orange  River  to 
the  sea.  OflScials,  like  Mr.  C.  Brownlee,  engaged  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  native  affairs,  reported  that  embassies  from  the  Zulu 
King,  Cetywayo,  were  keeping  up  communications  with  the  turbu- 
lent chiefs,  and  seemed  to  oe  the  mainq>ring  of  their  actions.  The 
Zulus,  as  a  nation,  since  the  installation  of  Panda  as  king  by  the 
emigrant  farmers,,  had  been  left  to  themselves  in  entire  barbarism. 
Attention  was  called  to  their  condition  in  1861  by  the  occurrence 
of  internal  disturbances  between  Panda  and  his  sons,  when  there 
were  grave  apprehensions  of  an  invasion  of  Natal,  and  reinforce- 
ments were  hurried  up  from  the  Cape  to  protect  it.  Sir  G.  Grey 
then  pointed  out  the  critical  position  of  affairs,  and  urged  that 
the  system  pursued  in  Kaffraria  of  placing  British  officers  in  the 
country,  and  establishing  a  system  of  civilised  control,  should  be 
adopted.  But  nothing  was  done.  On  the  death  of  Panda,  in 
1873,  his  son,  Cetywavo,  succeeded  to  the  kingship,  and  main- 
tained in  full  force  and  vigour  the  military  system  peculiar  to  the 
Zulus.  He  had  long-standing  disputes  with  the  Government  of 
the  South-African  Eepublic  with  reference  to  disputed  territory ; 
and,  when  the  Transvaal  State  was  annexed  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone, 
the  cause  of  difference  was  transferred  to  the  British,  for  Zululand 
was  now  encompassed  by  British  possessions.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  the  final  award 
being  with  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Meanwhile 
the  attitude  of  the  Zulus  was  not  reassuring.  Attacks  were  being 
made  on  the  occupants  of  the  Transvaal  territory  north  of  the 
Pongola,  where  men  were  murdered,  cattle  seized  as  booty,  and 
children  carried  off  as  captives.  Two  sons  of  a  chief  named 
Sirayo  crossed  the  Tugela  into  Natal,  and  forcibly  took  thence 
two  defenceless  refugee  women,  whom  they  carried  into  Zulu 
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territory  and  there  murdered  them.    Missionaries  were  forced  by 
constant  threats  to  leave  the  country,  and  matters  were  regarded 
as  critical,  for  in  the  event  of  any  collision  the  Zulu  army  were 
strong  enough  to  sweep  Natal  from  end  to  end.     In  September, 
1878,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  arrived  at  Natal,  and  gave  his  decision  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  boundary 
dispute.     It  was  in  favour  of  the  Zulu  claim.    In  conmiunicating 
this  to  Cetywayo,  he  made  a  demand  on  him  for  the  surrender  of 
the  men  who  had  violated  Transvaal  and  Natal  territory,  and 
required  that  he  should  disband  his  army,  allow  missionaries  and 
converts  to  return  to  their  stations,  and  receive  a  British  Besident, 
with  whose  consent  and  that  of  his  National  Council  he  could  alone 
make  war.    These  stipulations  were  not  complied  with,  and  the 
High  Commissioner  handed  over  their  enforcement  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  Lord 
Chelmsford.     An  advance  was 
made  into  Znluland.     Unfor- 
tunately there  was  no  eflScient 
scouting,  and  the  General  was 
ignorant  of  the   whereabouts 
of  the  Zulu  army,  althongh  it 
was  then  near  to  him.     Camp 
was    formed   at   IsandUiwana, 
and  at  dawn  on  the  22Dd  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  the  General,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  column, 
went  out  to  look  for  the  enemy 
while  the  remainder,  consist- 
ing of  700  Europeans  and  600 
Natives,  was  left  in  camp  tinder 
Col.  Pulleine,  of  Her  majesty's 
24th,  who  was  afterwards  joined  by  Col.   Dumford,  RE.     By 
noon,  the  same  day,  an  impi  of  the   Zulu   aimy,  numbering 
14,000  men,  advanced    upon    the    camp  in  horse-shoe    shape, 
and  gradually  enclosed  and  captured  it.    No  attempt  to  form  a 
square  or  "laager"  for  defence  had  been  made,  but  the  troops 
gallantly  stood  together  until  their  last  cartridge  had  been  fired, 
when,  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  the  end  came.      Only 
about  forty  Europeans  escaped.      A  portion  of  the  Zulu  force, 
numbering  4000,  then  advanced  to  take  possession  of  Rorke's 
Drift  in  Natal ;  but  the  heroic  defence  made  by  Lieuts.  Chard 
and  Bromhead,  with  a  company  of  the  24th  Regiment,  behind 
an  embankment  of  sacks  of  corn  and  biscuit  boxes,  was  eflFectnal 
in  repulsing  them.     Tlie  Zulu  loss  at  Isandlhwana  was  not  less 
than  1000,  and  at  Eorke's  Drift  350  bodies  were  found  around 
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the  post.  After  Isandlhwana  several  other  engagements,  includ- 
ing the  battle  of  Kambula,  were  fought,  and  eventually  Lord 
Chelmsford,  strengthened  by  reinforcements,  marched  into  the 
heart  of  Zululand  with  a  force  of  about  4000  men,  and  moving 
in  hollow  rectangular  formation,  met  and  defeated  the  Zulu  army 
at  Ulimdi,  on  the  4th  Jnlj,  1879.  Soon  afterwards  Cetywayo 
was  captured,  and  all  the  influential  chiefs  gave  in  their  sub- 
mission. The  Zulu  military  power,  which  had  long  hung  like 
a  thunder-cloud  over  South-Eastem  Africa,  was  thus  broken, 
although  at  a  great  cost  of  life  and  treasure. 

Sir  Garnet,  now  Lord,  Wolseley,  who  was  appointed  temporarily 
to  the  supreme  civil  and  military  command,  arrived  in  Zululand 
immediately  after  the  victory  of  Ulundi.  All  that  remained  for 
him  to  do  was  to  make  a  political  settlement  of  the  country.  He 
was  urged  by  experienced  Colonists  to  bring  the  Zulu  people 
under  civilised  control,  on  the  system  introduced  by  Sir  G.  Grey, 
and  so  successfallv  worked  in  Eaffraria.  But  as  his  instructions 
from  the  Home  (rovemment  were  positive  against  annexing  any 
part  of  Zululand,  he  decided  to  divide  it  into  thirteen  districts, 
each  ruled  by  a  chosen  chief  or  kinglet,  under  conditions  which 
provided  against  the  revival  of  any  military  organisation,  and 
mitigiited  many  of  their  cruel  laws.  He,  however,  warned  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  there  would  be  no  permanent  peace  if 
Cetywayo  were  permitted  to  visit  the  theatre  of  his  former  power. 
Through  the  mstrumentality  of  well-meaning  but  misguided 
sympathisers  of  the  ex-king,  who  was  a  captive  in  the  Castle, 
Cape  Town,  he  was  taken  to  England,  where  it  was  decided  by 
the  Liberal  Government  to  restore  him  to  part  of  his  original 
territory.  Within  a  week  after  his  restoration  in  the  commence- 
ment of  1883,  disorder  manifested  itself.  The  tribes  in  Zululand 
arrayed  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  forming  the  Usutus,  or 
the  King's  party,  the  other  supporting  the  Hlubi  chief,  Usibepu, 
one  of  the  thirteen  kinglets.  The  latter  formed  an  alliance  with 
Omahu,  a  brother  of  Cetywayo,  and  their  combined  forces  fell 
upon  the  Usutus,  destroying  six  thousand  of  them,  and  this  was 
followed  up  by  Usibepu's  followers  holding  a  sanguinary  carnival 
in  Cetywayo's  territory  ;  killing  all  the  king's  people,  regardless 
of  age  or  sex.  The  king  for  a  time  took  refuge  in  the  •*  bush," 
but  ultimately  surrendered  to  the  British  Resident  at  Ekowe, 
and  the  question  of  what  should  be  done  with  him  was  solved  by 
his  sudden  death  in  February,  1884. 

The  British  Government  during  these  inter-tribal  disturbances 
declared  that  it  had  no  responsibility  in  Zululand  beyond  the 
Reserve,  and  declined  to  interfere  in  any  way.  After  this  declara- 
tion, the  farmers  on  the  Transvaal  border,  who  were  aflFected  by  the 
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contimial  strife,  resolved  without  further  delay  to  try  and  settle 
matters  themselves.  They  installed  Dinizulu,  son  of  Cetywayo, 
King  of  Zululand,  and  made  an  agreement  with  the  Usutus, 
that  in  return  for  their  successful  services,  they  would  receive  a 
cession  of  Iqjid,  sufficient  to  establish  an  independent  State,  which 
would  maintain  peace  in  the  country.  About  one  hundred  of 
them  then  ae<;ompanied  Dinizulu  and  the  Usutus  against  Usibepn, 
whom  they  defeated,  and  peace  being  thus  restored  they  formed 
the  New  Republic,  with  v  ryheid  as  its  centre,  which  has  since 
been  joined  to  and  incorporated  into  the  South-African  Bepublic  j 
The  remainder  of  Zululand  was,  in  1887,  taken  over  as  British 
territory,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Governor  of  Natal,  and  a  J 
Commissioner  and  magistrates,  with  a  police  force  put  in  charge 
of  the  native  population,  now  numbering  over  140,000.  Twelve 
months  later,  Dinizulu  and  some  of  the  chiefs  created  disturbances, 
for  which  they  were  brought  to  trial,  and  being  found  guilty,  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  deported  to  St.  Helena,  where  they 
at  present  remain. 

When  Lord  WoLseley  superseded  Sir  Bartle  Frere  as  High 
Commissioner  of  South-east  Africa,  it  was  expected  that  the  latter 
would  resign  his  other  offices ;  but  such  a  course  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  DO  patriotic  or  loyal  in  the  crisis  of  affairs  in  Sooth 
Africa.     After  his  return  to  Cape  Town,  the  Ministry  of  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg  submitted  to  Parliament  proposals  for  a  South- 
African  conference  or  confederation,  which  the  Home  Government 
had  pressed  should  be  brought  forward.   No  time  could  have  been 
L\ore  inappropriate  for  its  consideration.      Delegates  from   the 
Transvaal  were  in  the  Colony,  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  redress  of  their  wrongs*     Lord 
Wolseley's  settlement  of  Zululand  vfos  universally  condemned  as 
pregnant  with  trouble.     There  was  no  assurance  that  border 
disturbances  were  at  an  end ;  and  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Cape  colonists  to  interfere   in  extra-colonial  affairs,  the 
consequence  of  which  might  be  a  responsibility  for  Imperial 
blunders.    The  Legislature  declined  to  proceed  with  the  proposals 
by  adopting  the  parliamentary  form  of  avoiding  a  vote — **  the  pre- 
vious question."    The  policy  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  be^i 
specially  chosen  to  advance  and  complete  was  thus  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  it  was  intimated  to  him  by  Lord  Kimberley  that  he 
would  be  replaced  by  another  Governor.     On  his  departure,  it 
was  felt  throughout  South  Africa,  that  a  man  animated  by  a  more 
sincere  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  country,  had  nerer 
served  the  Queen. 

The  Cape  Ministry  Lad  at  this  time  a  serious  difficulty  to  deal 
with.    After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1877,  a  peace  preserration 
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law  was  passed,  restricting  the  possession  and  carrying  of  arms  by 
natives,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disturbances.  It  was 
first  applied  to  the  Kafirs  and  Fingoes  on  the  frontier,  and  after- 
wards extended  to  tbe  Basutos.  But  its  application  in  Basutoland 
was  resisted,  and  in  September  1880  nearly  the  whole  tribe  was  in 
revolt.  Immediately  afterwards  there  was  a  rising  of  tlie  Basutos 
in  East  Griqualand,  followed  by  that  of  the  Pondomise,  Amaquati, 
and  some  of  the  other  tribes  east  of  the  Drakensberg.  It  was  an 
attempted  native  combination  to  kill  all  the  magistrates,  and  get 
rid  of  the  Government.  One  of  the  chiefs,  Umhlonhlo,  who  is 
still  a  fugitive  in  Basutoland,  murdered  his  magistrate,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Hope,  in  a  most  treacherous  manner.  The  chief  volun- 
teered to  go  with  Mr.  Hope  to  aid  the  Government ;  but  while  on 
the  way,  his  clansmeu,  the  Pondomise,  forming  a  semi-circle,  began 
a  war  dance,  the  warriors  making,  as  is  the  custom,  feints  at 
stabbing,  when  they  suddenly  rushed  at  Mr.  Hope  and  two  of  his 
companions,  Warrene  and  Henman,  killing  them  on  the  spot.  In 
a  comparatively  short  time  volunteer  corps  and  auxiliary  forces, 
together  with  burghers,  even  from  the  remote  west,  were  sent  to 
the  front,  and  the  outbreak  in  Kafirland  was  suppressed.  After- 
wards strenuous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  the 
Basutos  to  submission  by  force  of  arms.  There  then  arose  a  strong 
colonial  feeling  in  favour  of  the  abandonment  of  the  territory ; 
but,  in  view  of  tlie  disastrous  eff*ect  this  action  might  have,  the 
British  Gov€(pnment,  in  1883,  undertook  the  administration  of  the 
country. 

Meanwhile  other  troubles  were  accumulating  across  the  Yaal 
Biver.  The  act  of  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  State  in  1887 
had  been  ratified  by  Lord  Carnarvon  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  believed  by  him  to  be  generally  acceptable,  partly  because 
there  was  no  demonstration  against  it,  beyond  what  was  considered 
a  merely  formal,  half-hearted  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Government,  and  partly  because  it  was  supported  by  addresses 
from  some  of  the  residents  in  the  towns,  expressing  satisfaction 
with  it.  The  mission  of  the  first  delegates  to  England,  with  the 
object  of  annulling  the  annexation,  was  therefore  a  failure.  Lord 
Carnarvon  informed  them  that  the  annexation  could  not  be 
questioned,  and  refused  to  submit  the  question  to  a  popular  vote 
or  **  plebiscite."  A  second  deputation,  in  1878,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  P.  Kruger  and  P.  J.  Joubert,  carrying  a  memorial  Irom 
6000  inhabitants  against  the  annexation,  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  then  Secretary  of  State,  informed 
them  that  the  Act  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone  could  not  be  rescinded, 
and  intimated  in  his  place  in  Parliament  that  the  determination 
to  reverse  the    line  of  policy  adopted  in   1852,  when  British 
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authority  was  withdrawn  to  the  Orange  Eiver,  had  been  the 
deliberate  resolve  of  the  Government  Deeply  grieved  and  dis- 
appointed the  delegates  returned,  resolved  in  their  own  minds 
that,  failing  redress,  there  was  no  alternative  but  a  resort  to  arms 
for  the  re-establishment  of  their  independence.  Sir  Donald 
Currie,  whose  friendly  services  had  brougnt  about  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  with  whom  the  dele- 
gates had  discussed  the  situation,  realised  the  serious  state  of 
affairs,  and  addressed  the  Government,  suggesting  steps  which 
might  avoid  trouble  and  bloodshed,  but  nis  overtures  in  the 
interests  of  peace. and  goodwill  were  declined. 

In  the  Transvaal  matters  were  allowed  to  drift.    The  adminis- 
tration, for  two  or  three  years  after  the  annexation,  continued  to 
be  a  temporary  and  provisional  one.     Promises  had  been  made  to 
the  people  that  a  representative  assembly  or  Volksraad  would  be 
given  them,  through  which  they  would  have  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country.     These  promises  were  not  fulfilled. 
Sir  T.  Shepstone  urged  that  they  should  be,  but  no  agreement 
could  be  come  to  as  to  the  definite  provisions  of  the  constitution 
to  be  established.    After  the  Zulu  war.  Lord  Wolseley,  with  a 
large  military  force,  entered  the  country  and,  assisted  by  Swazi 
alliep,  successfully  stormed  the  stronghold  of  the  chief  Secocoeni, 
in  order  to  give  peace  to  the  north-east  of  the  Transvaal  and 
restore  the  prestige  of  authority.      Throughout  this  movement, 
as  well  as  during  the  Zulu  war,  the  Dutch  section  of  the  Transvual 
inhabitants  stood   by  in  sullen  iDaction.     They  ihet  in  mass 
meetings,  howover,  persistently  protesting  against  the  annexatioD, 
and  evincing  a  dogged  determination  to  accept  nothing  short  of 
absolute  independence.    They  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  this 
by  the  Midlothian  addresses  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  strongly 
denounced  the  annexation  as  an  unjust  act  of  coercion  of  a  £ree 
people;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into 
office  as  Premier,  and  it  was  announced  that  it  was  still  intended 
to  maintain  the  Queen's  supremacy  over  the  Transvaal,  they  were 
bitterly  disappointed.    Meanwhile,  Sir  T.  Shepstone  retired,  and 
Sir   W.  Lanyon   was  appointed  administrator.     Lord  Wolseley 
initiated  a  nominated  legislature,  and  before  leaving  the  country 
officially  declared  that  British  sovereignty  would  be  maintained 
in  the  Transvaal  as  long  as  the  sun  shone  or  the  rivers  flowed  to 
the  sea.     Under  these  circumstances  the  hostility  to  English 
domination  increased.    No  taxes  were  paid  except  under  protest 
Plans  were  matured  for  a  recourse  to  arms.    The  members  of  the 
old  Volksraad,  which  had  not  met  since  1877,  were  summoned  to 
assemble  on  the  13th  December,  1880,  at  Paardekraal,  now  known 
as  Krugersdorp,  on  the  high  plateau  of  Witwatersrand.     After 
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the  formal  opening  proceedings,  Messrs.  E^rager,  Jonbert,  and 
Pretorius  were  appointed  as  a  Triumvirate  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment under  its  republican  constitution,  and  the  burghers  who  had 
assembled  in  arms  under  their  commandants  imdertook  to  fight  in 
defence  of  that  government  to  the  death.  Within  little  more  than 
a  week  the  seat  of  government,  Pretoria,  and  all  the  towns 
garrisoned  by  English  troops  were  invested  by  the  Boer  forces, 
and  their  communications  cut  off;  while  a  detachment  of  the  94th 
regiment  on  its  march  from  Leydenburg  to  Pretoria  was  attacked, 
and  its  commanding  officer  and  fifty-five  men  killed,  besides  seven 
officers  and  ninety-one  men  wounded. 

Sir  George  Colley,  who  was  Governor  of  Natal  and  High  Com- 
missioner, on  hearing  of  the  rising,  made  immediate  arrangements 
for  relieving  the  besieged  garrisons  in  the  Transvaal.  All  the 
fore  e  he  had  available  in  Natal  was  little  more  than  1000  men 
and  six  guns,  and  with  these  he  marched  to  the  border.  The  Boer 
commandant,  General  Joubert,  anticipated  this  movement,  and  at 
once  crossed  into  Natal,  occupying  the  strong  position  of  Laing's 
Nek.  When  the  English  troops,  on  the  28th  January,  1881, 
attempted  to  storm  the  pass  they  were  met  with  a  hail  of  bullets 
from  the  Boer  sharpshooters  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
including  Colonel  Deane,  of  her  Majesty  s  58th,  and  other  officers 
who  had  led  them.  Another  disaster  was  sustained  at  the  Ingogo 
Heights,  on  the  7th  Pebruary.  Shortly  afterwards  General  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  arrived  with  reinforcements,  and  while  these  were 
being  hurried  up  to  effect  a  passage  over  the  Nek,  Sir  G.  Colley 
moved  out  of  camp  by  night  with  about  400  men,  and  occupied 
Majuba  Hill,  overlooking  the  Boer  position.  As  soon  as  their  pre- 
sence there  was  discovered  on  the  27th  February,  a  portion  of  the 
Boer  force  scaled  the  mountain,  and  vindicated  their  courage  and 
marksmanship  by  driving  the  troops  off  it  in  panic  and  flight.  Sir 
George  Colley,  six  officers,  and  ninety  men  were  killed,  and  a 
still  larger  number  wounded  and  captured,  while  the  Boer  loss 
was  only  one  killed  and  five  wounded.  Commandant-General 
Jonbert,  in  reporting  the  affair,  ascribed  their  success  to  the  help 
of  the  Almighty :  "The  troops  fought  like  true  heroes,  but  God 
gave  us  the  victory." 

Before  this  engagement.  President  Brand,*  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  was,  in  the  interest  of  all  South  Africa,  exercising  his 
influence  for  peace,  and  the  Home  Government  authorised  Sir  G. 
Colley  to  suspend  hostilities  if  the  Boers  would  desist  from  armed 
opposition,  while  a  scheme  was  developed  for  granting  them 

*  In  1882,  President  Brand  -was  created  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  an  Honorary 
Knight  Grand  Orofis  of  St.  Michael  and  St  George. 
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autonomy.  At  this  time  the  British  force  in  Natal  had  been 
increased  to  10,000  men  of  all  arms  and  10,000  more  were  on 
their  way  to  South  Africa,  it  being  intended  to  place  the  supreme 
command  in  the  hands  of  General  Sir  F.  Eoberts.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  Triumvir  Kruger  at  Eustenburg,  there  was  a  delay 
to  the  negotiations  for  peace ;  but  an  armistice  was  agreed  npoo, 
and  subsequently  a  conference  held  between  General  Sir  E.  Wood 
(who  succeeded  Sir  G.  Colley)  and  the  Boer  leaders,  which. 
resulted  in  a  settlement  being  come  to,  on  the  basis  of  the  terms 
submitted  by  Lord  Kimberley,  Secretary  of  State,  guaranteeing 
complete  self-government  to  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  under 
their  own  Volksraad,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Queen  and 
her  successors.  A  Royal  Commission,  consisting  of  Sir  E.  Wood, 
Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,  and  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson,  was  appointed, 
who  drafted  a  Convention,  in  terms  of  the  conditions  agreed  to, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Volksraad  of  the  Republic  at  Pretoria 
on  the  25th  October,  1881. 

A  modification  of  this  Convention  was  negotiated  in  1884.  A 
deputation  from  the  Volksraad  of  the  Republic,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Kruger,  Du  Toit,  and  Smit,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ewald 
Esselen,  visited  London,  and  after  friendly  dipcussion  with  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  a 
new  convention — now  known  as  the  London  Convention — should 
be  substituted  for  it.  The  suzerain  rights  were  relinquished, 
and  the  British  Government  withdrew  from  all  responsibility  for 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  State.  By  the  provisions  of  this  new 
Convention,  however,  it  reserved  the  right  of  veto  over  any 
treaties  the  Republic  may  make  with  any  state  or  nation,  other 
than  the  Orange  Free  State.  It  also  prescribed  complete 
religious  toleration,  and  stipulated  that  the  native  races  should 
be  allowed  to  cwjquire  title  to  land  under  certain  conditions,  have 
access  to  the  courts,  and  freedom  to  move  about  under  a  pass 
system,  in  accordance  with  the  assurance  given  to  them  at 
Pretoria  on  the  retrocession  of  the  country. 

The  Convention  further  provided  for  the  pacification  of  the 
territory  on  the  south-west  border  of  the  Republic,  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  Keate  Award.  A  state  of  anarchy  had 
arisen  there.  The  Batlapin,  Baralong,  and  Koranna  chiefs  were 
disputing  with  each  other  about  territorial  and  sovereign  rights. 
Mankoroane  and  Montsioa,  whose  status  was  recognised  by  the 
Keate  Award,  and  who  sought  to  come  under  British  rule,  were 
on  one  side,  while  Massouw  and  Moshette,  who  claimed  to  be 
subjects  of  the  Republic,  were  on  the  other.  After  the  retro- 
cession of  the  Transvaal,  the  enmities  of  these  chiefs  broke  out 
into  hostilities,  and  each  of  the  belligerents  called  in  to  their 
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assistance  white  volunteers  or  "  freebooters/*  who  were  to  receive 
land  in  the  conquered  district  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  The 
allies  of  Massoaw,  on  the  lands  thus  acquired,  formed  a  small 
republic  which  they  named  Stellaland,  and  those  of  Moshette 
one,  called  Goschen.  To  put  an  end  to  the  intertribal  disputes 
and  control  the  freebooters,  as  well  as  to  keep  open  a  British 
trade  route  through  these  territories,  the  Convention  of  London 
provided  for  an  extension  of  the  south-western  boundary  of  the 
Kepublic,  so  as  to  place  Massouw  and  Moshette  within  its  limits ; 
and  a  British  protectorate  was  established  over  Montsioa,  Man- 
koroane,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bechuana  tribe. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  British  Protectorate,  a  number  of 
the  Goschen  freebooters,  using  the  Transvaal  territory  as  a  base 
for  their  operations,  continued  their  raids  upon  Montsioa,  following 
them  up  with  an  attack  on  his  town,  Mafeking.  Mr.  Bhodes, 
representing  the  High  Commissioner,  witnessed  these  hostilities, 
and  protested  against  them  as  a  violation  of  the  Queen's  territory. 
After  his  departure,  Montsioa  was  induced  to  call  in  Commandant 
Joubert,  representing  the  South  African  Kepublic,  as  a  mediator, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  xlepublic  assuming  jurisdiction  over  Montsioa  and  his 
people. 

The  British  Government  called  upon  the  South-African  Ee- 
public  to  disavow  this  act  as  a  violation  of  the  Convention,  and 
at  the  same  time  decided  to  send  out  a  military  force  to  expel 
the  freebooters  from  Bechuanaland,  and  establish  peace  and  order 
in  the  territory.  The  South-African  Eepublic  promptly  withdrew 
the  annexation  proclamation,  stating  that  it  had  only  been  issued 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  on  the  border.  The  Uape  Ministry 
of  Sir  T.  XJpington  interviened,  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  peaceful 
settlement,  ana  paving  the  way  for  the  annexation  of  the  territory 
to  the  Colony ;  but  the  terms  concluded  by  them  were  not  accept- 
able to  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  H.  Bobinson,  or  the  Imperial 
Government.  Military  preparations  were  then  proceeded  with, 
and  a  force  of  4000  men,  including  2000  irregular  cavalry,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Sir  C.  Warren,  R.E.,  entered  the 
country  without  encountering  any  armed  opposition,  and  peace 
and  order  were  soon  established. 

In  1885,  the  British  Protectorate  was  declared  extended  over 
Bechuanaland  and  the  Kalihari,  and  the  territory  south  of  the 
Holopo  Kiver  was  created  a  Crown  Colony,  under  the  name  of 
Sritish  Bechuanaland.  In  1888,  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland 
"WBB  proclaimed  as  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence,  and  in 
1889  a  Eoyal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  conferring  powers  of  administration  there.    In  May, 
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1891,  an  Order  in  CouDcil  was  issued,  authorising  the  High  Com- 
missioner, on  Her  Majesty's  behalf,  to  exercise  jurisdiction  within 
all  those  central  parts  of  South  Africa  under  her  protection, 
as  bounded  by  British  Bechuanaland,  the  German  Protectorate, 
the  Bivers  Chobe  and  Zambesi,  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and 
the  South- African  Republic. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  CAPE:    ITS  GOVERNMENT,  INSTITUTIONS, 
ROADS,  RAILWAYS,  AND  HARBOURS. 

The  Cape  Colony  has  a  Governor  and  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses 
— the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly;  and  since 
1872  it  has  enjoyed  the  political  freedom  of  responsible  or  party 
Pfovernment,  carried  on  according  to  the  usage  prevailing:  in  6reat 
Britain*  The  Governor  represents  the  Crown,  and  is  advised  and 
assisted  in  matters  relating  to  the  Colony  by  an  Executive  Council, 
who  are  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  advice  they  give.  He 
can  appoint  or  dismiss  his  ministers ;  but  his  ministers  must  always 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  people's  representatives. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  Queen,  but  his  salary  is  provided  by  the 
Colony.  The  salary  as  Gover- 
nor and  High  Commissioner  is 
£8,000  a  year,  with  travelling 
allowances  and  free  residences 
in  town  and  country,  and  an 
allowance  of  £1,000  from  Im- 
perial funds.  The  Governor, 
as  a  branch  of  the  Le^fislature, 
assents  to,  or  withholds  assent 
from,  or  reserves  bills  for  the 
pleasure  of  Her  Majesty.  He 
«an  summon,  prorogue,  and 
dissolve  the  Parliament.  In 
case  of  appropriation  of  public 
money,  ne  must  first  recom- 
meud  the  House  of  Assembly 
to  make  provision  accordingly, 
before  any  appropriation  can 
become  law.  He  can  return 
bills  to  either  House  for  spe- 
cific amendment,  after   they 

have  been  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  before  they  are  assented 
to  or  reserved  by  him.  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  is  the  present  Governor,  and  as  Her  Majesty's  High 
Commissioner  he  represents  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  Basuto- 
land,  Bechuanaland,  Matabeleland,  and  other  territories  beyond 
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these  limits  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  transaction  of 
business  with  the  Orange  Free  State  and  South- African  Bepublics, 
Pondoland,  Swaziland,  and  other  native  States. 

While  the  gifts  of  Kepresentative  and  Eesponsible  Govern- 
ment have  been  granted  to  the  Colony,  the  Crown  has  still  the 
prerogative  of  appointing  the  Governor  and  of  exercising  a  veto 
on  legislation;  it  also  remains  the  supreme  fountain  of  justice,  to 
which  ultimate  appeals  from  the  Judicatures  of  the  Colony  are 
preferred;  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  holds  its  indisputable 
omnipotence  over  this,  as  over  every  part  of  the  whole  Empire. 
The  Crown,  however,  exercises  no  control  over  any  public  oflScer, 
except  the  Governor.  The  direction  of  all  internal  affairs,  the 
management  of  departments,  and  the  appointment  to  all  public 
offices,  rest  with  the  ministers  forming  the  Executive  Council* 

The  Ministry  or  Cabinet,  who,  together  with  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  form  the  Executive  Council,  is  at  present 
composed  of:* — 

The  Premier,  who  has  no  portfolio. 

The  Colonial  Secretary,  whose  office  supervises  the  Civil  Service 
throughout  the  various  aivisions  of  the  Colony,  and  controls  the 
Post  and  Telegraph  Departments,  Deeds  Registry,  Defence, 
Education,  Hospitals  and  Asylums.t 

The  Attorney-General,  who  is  the  law  adviser  and  public  prose- 
cutor, and  controls  the  Department  of  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
the  Convict  Establishments  and  Police. 

The  Treasurer-General,  who  is  the  Eeceiver-General  and  Finance 
officer,  and  principal  Collector  and  Controller  of  Customs  and 
Excise,  and  is  at  present  charged  with  the  departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Lands,  Woods,  Forests  and  Mines. 

The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works,  charged 
with  the  administration  and  supervision  of  Bailways  and  other 
Public  Works,  Lighthouses  and  Harbours. 

The  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  who  is  charged  with  the 
management  of  all  the  relations  with  the  Aborio^inal  tribes. 

The  salaries  of  Ministers  are  fixed  at  £1,500  per  annuo),  and 
with  an  additional  £250  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

Frequent  change  of  Ministries  was  a  noticeable  characteriatic 

*  While  these  pages  were  in  the  press  a  change  took  place  in  the  constitniion  of 
the  Cape  Ministry.  Mr.  Rhodes  oontinaes  Prime  Minister,  without  portfoUo ;  and 
Mr.  Faure  became  Colonial  Secretary  in  place  of  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs — the 
new  Ministers  being  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  Treasurer-General;  Mr.  Schreiner,  Attorney- 
General;  Mr.  Laing,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works;  and 
Mr.  Frost,  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs. 

t  The  Government  is  represented  in  England  at  112,  Victoria  Street,  London,  by 
the  Agent-General  for  the  Colony,  Sir  Charles  Mills,  KC.M.G.,  C.B.,  who  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  distinction  since  1882. 
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of  the  Australian  Legislatures,  after  they  first  entered  upon  their 
career  of  self-govemment,  and  it  was  prophesied  that  the  same 
liability  to  frequent  political  crises  would  be  experienced  at  the 
Cape.  Bat,  owing  to  the  strong  conservatism  which  dominates 
the  people  as  a  whole,  the  prediction  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
There  have  been  only  six  Ministries  in  office  since  1872.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  them  : — 

MoLTENO  Ministry. 
From  December,  1872,  to  February,  1878. 
Premier  and  Colomal  Secretary  . .     J.  C.  Molteno,  M.L.A. 
Treasurer  of  the  Colony  . .  . .     H.  White,  M.L.C. 

[J.  H.  de  Villiers,  M.L.A. 
Attorneys-General  . .  . .  <  S.  Jacobs,  M.L. A. 

(A.  Stockenstrom,  M.L.A. 
Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands     (C.  A.  Smith,  M.L.A. 

and  PubHc  Works  . .    (J.  X.  Merriman,  M.L.A. 

Secretary  for  Native  A&irs       . .     C.  Brownlee,  M.L.A. 

Sprigg  Ministry. 
From  February,  1878,  to  May,  1881. 
Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary  . .     J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  M.L.A, 
rp  r  XI,    n  1  '  J  J-  Miller,  M.L.C. 

Treasurers  of  the  Colony  . .  •  •  |h.  W.  pUrson,  M.L.A. 

Attorneva  General  F^^'  Upington,  M.L. A. 

Attomeys-Ueneral  ..         ..  |j.  w.  Leonard,  M.L.A. 

Conuniasioner  of  Crown  Lands  and 

PubKc  Works        . .  . .     J.  Laing,  M.L.A. 

Secretary  for  Native  Afiairs        . .     W.  AyUff,  M.L.A, 

ScANLEN  Ministry. 
From  May,  1881,  to  May,  1884. 
Premier,     Attorney-General,    and 

Colonial  Secretary  . .     T.  C.  Scanlen,  M.L.A. 

Colonial  Secretary  . .  . .     J.  C.  Molteno,  M.L.A. 

«  *  XI,    n  1  IC.  W.  Hutton,  M.L.C. 

Treasurers  of  the  Colony  . .  •  •  |c.  J.  Rhodes,  M.L.A. 

Attorney-General . .  . .  . .  J.  W.  Leonard,  M.L.A. 

Commissioner    of    Crown    Lands 

and  Public  Works  . .  J.  X.  Merriman,  M.L.A. 

Secretary  for  Native  Afiairs        . .  J.  W.  Sauer,  M.L.A. 

Minister  without  portfolio  . .  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  M.L.A. 

Upington  Ministry. 
From  May,  1884,  to  November,  1886. 
Premier  and  Attorney-General    . .     Thos.  Upington,  M.L.A. 
^  ,     .  ,  a    _^    .  J  J.  Ayliff,  M.L.  A.  (dec.) 

Colonial  Secretanes  ..         ••  {j.  Tidhope,  M.L.A. 
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TTpiNaTON  Ministry  (continued). 

Treasurer  of  the  Colony  . .         . .  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  M.L.A. 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and 

Public  Works        . .  . .  F.  Schermbrucker,  M.L.C. 

Secretary  for  Native  AflQsfcirs        . .  J.  A.  de  Wet,  M.L.A. 

Sprigo  Ministry  (Second). 

From  November,  1886,  to  July,  1890. 

Premier    and    Treasurer    of    the 

Colony        J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  M.L.A. 

r^  ^     -  ^  a       i.    '  (J-  Tudhope,  M.L.A. 

Colomal  Secretanes  ..         ..   (h.  W.  P^^^on,  M.L.A. 

Attorney-General . .  . .  . .  Thos.  Upington,  M.L.A. 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and 

Public  Works        . .  . .  F.  Schermbrucker,  M.L. A. 

Secretary  for  Native  Affairs        . .  J.  A.  de  Wet,  M.L. A. 

Rhodes  Ministry. 

Premier  (without  portfolio)  . .  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  M.L. A. 

Colonial  Secretary            . .  . .  J.  W.  Sauer,  M.L.A. 

Treasurer-General             . .  . .  J.  X.  Merriman,  M.L.A. 

Attorney-General             . .  . .  J.  Rose  Innes,  M.L.A. 

Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  . .  P.  H.  Faure,  M.L. A. 

Commissioners    of    Crown   Lands  I  Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  M.L.A. 

and  Public  Works  . .  \J.  Sivewright,  M.L.A. 

The  Cape  Parliament  Houses  form  a  handsome  architectural 
pile  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Cape  Town.  They  measure  264 
feet  in  length,  by  141  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  height  of  64  feet, 
and  were  erected  and  completed  at  a  cost  of  £220,000.  The 
approaches  and  basement,  from  the  ground  to  the  main  floors  are 
executed  in  fine-grained  colonial  granite,  and  the  remainder  in  red 
brick,  relieved  by  groups  of  pilasters  and  window-dressings  in 
Portland  cement ;  tne  elevations  being  designed  in  the  Kenais- 
sance  style  freely  treated.  There  are  two  handsome  porticos, 
one  facing  the  Government  Gardens,  and  another,  Grave 
Street.  The  latter,  which  is  the  principal  entrance,  is  of  massive 
dimensions,  supported  by  eight  coupled  columns,  and  approached 
by  a  commanding  flight  of  granite  steps.  Passing  through  to  the 
entrance  hall,  the  visitor  has  to  right  and  left  of  him  the  two 
debating  chambers,  one  for  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the  other 
for  the  House  of  Assembly,  each  of  which  has  a  floor  space  of 
sixty-seven  feet  in  length,  by  thirty-six  feet  in  width — only  ten 
feet  less  in  length  and  width  than  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster.    Leading  from  the  entretnce  hall  is  the  central 
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lobby  or  vestibule,  which  is  used  as  a  Throne-room  on .  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  or  prorogation  of  Parliament.  This  is  a 
lofty  hall  of  stately  appearance,  its  sides  and  ends  being  orna- 
mented with  marble  columns  and  pilasters  with  foliated  caps, 
supporting  a  gallery,  which  gives  access  to  the  public  galleries  of 
the  two  Chambers,  where  oflScial,  distinguished,  and  other  visitors 
are  accommodated.  Adjoining  is  the  Library  and  Conference 
Boom — a  very  handsome  apartment  furnished  in  teak  wood,  with 
galleries  reaching  to  the  lull  height  of  the  building,  and  bays 
tilled  with  works  of  reference  on  political  science  and  economy, 
and  literature.    Alon<?  the  corridors  which  extend  from  each  siae 
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of  the  central  lobby  are  the  oflBces  of  the  several  Parliamentary 
oflScials,  and  the  reading,  refreshment,  smoking,  and  billiard 
rooms.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  the  different  committee- 
rooms,  retiring-rooms  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  and  shorthand 
writers,  and  the  Parliamentary  kitchen  and  sculleries,  with  cuisine 
appliances  not  inferior  to  the  Amphitryon  for  the  comfort  of 
members.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  building  on  all  sides  are 
laid  out  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  bright  parterres  of  Cape 
bnlbs  and  flowers;  and  at  the  entrance  facing  Adderley  Street,  is 
a  marble  statue  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Mr.  Brock,  raised 
by  public  subscriptions  of  the  citizens  of  Cape  Town  during  the 
Jubilee  year. 
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The  Parliament  must  meet  once  in  every  year,  and  oftener  it 
necessary.  Its  sessions  are  usually  held  during  the  months  from 
April  to  August.  The  rules  of  procedure  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  usages 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  observed  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  The  journals,  entries,  and  proceed- 
ings are  made  and  recorded  in  the  English  language ;  but  since 
1882,  debates  and  discussions  may  be  conducted  either  in  English  or 
Dutch,  but  in  no  other  language.  Members  are  paid  an  allowance 
for  attendance  upon  their  Parliamentary  duties  over  a  term  not 
exceeding  ninety  days  in  any  year ;  members  who  reside  within 
ten  miles  of  Cape  Town  receiving  one  guinea  per  day,  and  country 
members  receiving  £1  168.  per  day,  lor  the  time  they  are  away 
from  their  homes. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  twenty-two  members, 
over  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  elected  by  ipopular  vote,  the 
same  as  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  A  property  qualifi- 
cation is  required  of  them — ^namely,  the  possession  of  immovable 
property  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,  or  of  movable  and  immovable 
property  to  the  value  of  £4,000.  For  the  election  of  members  of 
the  Council,  the  Colony  was  formerly  divided  into  two  constitu- 
encies or  provinces  (West  and  East)  ;  but,  by  Acts  passed  in  1874 
and  1877,  it  has  been  divided  into  eight  electoral  circles  or 
provinces,  seven  of  which  return  three  members,  and  the  other 
(Griqualand  West)  one.  The  Chief  Justice  is  ex-officio  President 
of  the  Council,  and  the  members  are  designated  "  Honourable  " 
during  their  term  of  office. 

The  House  of  Assembly  numbers  seventy-six  members,  elected 
to  serve  for  five  years,  unless  Parliament  is  sooner  dissolved. 
Any  qualified  voter  may  be  elected  for  the  Assembly,  with  the 
exception  of  paid  ofiScials,  other  than  Cabinet  Ministers.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  is  chosen  from  among  its  members,  and  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  (Sir  David  Tennant,  Kt.,  K.C.M.Gr.) 
has  held  office  for  a  longer  period  than  any  Speaker  in  the 
Empire,  having  been  successively  elected  since  June,  1874. 

The  franchise  which  obtains  in  the  Colony  is  a  liberal  one. 
The  qualification  required  of  voters  (irrespective  of  raoe  or  colour) 
is  beiog  a  bom  or  naturalized  British  subject,  resident  in  the 
Colony  for  twelve  months  prior  to  registration,  and  either  an  ' 
occupier  or  joint  occupier  of  property,  whose  share  is  of  the  value  I 
of  £75,  or  in  receipt  of  salary  ot  not  less  than  £50  per  annuni ;  ' 
but  no  persons  are  entitled  to  be  registered  on  account  of  sharing 
in  any  native  communal  or  tribal  occupation  of  lands,  nor  unless  ' 
they  are  able  to  sign  their  names  and  write  their  occupations  and  ^ 
address.    Previous  to  August,  1892,  the  property  qualification  for  * 
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parliamentary  voters  was  £25,  and  all  who  were  on  the  roll  of 
voters  in  any  fiscal  division  of  the  Colony  at  that  time  are  still 
qualified  to  be  registered  so  long  as  they  continue  to  reside  in  the 
same  division.  Bribery  and  corrupt  practices  at  elections  are 
forbidden  under. severe  penalties;  and  pjetitions  challenging  the 
election  of  members  are  brought  for  hearing  before  the  Supreme 
Court 

From  and  after  the  Ist  July,  1894,  the  voting  will  be  by 
ballot  at  all  elections  for  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly. 

The  law  of  the  Colony  consists  of  the  Boman- Dutch  Law, 
modified  by  the  customs  and  laws  of  Holland,  by  placaats  and 
proclamations  up  to  1824,  and  after  that  by  the  Ordinances  of 
Council  and  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Colonial  Parliament.  There  is  also  a  large  body  of  statute  law, 
scattered  throughout  the  Imperial  statute  book,  which  has  force 
within  it.  Where  no  provision  is  made  by  the  Boman-Dutch  law, 
or  local  statute,  the  law  of  England  prevails. 

The  highest  Court  of  Judicature  is  the  "Supreme  Court,'* 

which  has  its  sittings  in  Cape  Town.    It  is  composed  of  the  Chief 

Justice  and  eight  puisne  judges.    Three  of  the  judges  form  the 

Court  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  sitting  at  Graham's  Town ;  three 

form  the  High  Court  of  Griqualand,  sitting  at  Kimberley ;  and 

the  Court  in  Cape  Town  has  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  two  senior 

puisne  judges.    Circuit  Courts  are  periodically  held  in  the  country 

tovms.    There  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  hearing  any  appeals  from 

the  High  Courts  or  Circuit  Courts,  and  there  is  a  Vice-admiralty 

Court,  both  of  which  have  their  sittings  in  Cape  Town.     Besides 

these   higher  courts,  there  are  Courts  of  Besident  Magistrates 

held  in  each  town  or  division  of  the   Colony ;    also  Periodical 

Courts,  held  in  outlying  villages;   and  Courts  of  special  paid 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  have  jurisdiction  within  certain  limits. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  subject 

to  pleasure ;  they  keep  the  public  peace,  summon  offenders  and 

witnesses,  arrest  criminals,  and  take  examinations ;  they  likewise 

take  recognizances  of  men  to  be  on  their  good  behaviour,  and 

attest  declarations. 

Field-cornets  are  also  appointed  by  the  Governor;  and  are 
bound  to  apprehend  without  warrant  and  to  commit  to  prison  any 
person  who  in  their  presence  commits,  or  whom  they  have  reason- 
able grounds  to  suspect  of  having  committed,  any  crime.  They 
conform  to  the  special  instructions  of  the  Besident  Magistrate 
within  whose  jurisdiction  their  ward  is  situated.  In  cases  of 
fvreck,  when  their  wards  adjoin  the  sea,  they  are  bound  to  repair 
o  the  spot  where  the  wreck  occurs,  and  to  use  every  endeavour 
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to  save  life  and  property.  The  Commissioners  of  Police  and 
members  of  the  oonstaoulary  of  a  district  are  empowered  to  arrest 
pel  sons  for  any  crime  or  offence,  and  they  are  required  to  suppress 
all  tumults  and  other  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  Colonial  police 
force  numbers  about  900  officers  and  men. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  Colony,  there  is  one,  connectea 
with  the  transfer  of  land,  which  was  established  at  a  very  early  date 
by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  is  deserving  of  particular 
notice.    It  is  the  Government  Department  known  as  the  **  Deeds 
Kegistry  Office,"  which  secures  in  a  very  simple  yet  perfect  maimer 
the  registration  of  all  titles  to  landed  property  and  mortgages  upon 
the  same.    The  registry  extends  back  to  the  period  shorfly  after  the 
Cape  was  first  occupied  by  Europeans ;  and  at  any  moment  the 
purchaser  of  an  estate  may  refer  to  and  ascertain  all  the  by-gone 
circumstances,  servitudes,  encumbrances,  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  any  old  property,  without  the  troublesome  complexity- 
or  expense  which  attends  the  same  proceeding    in  England. 
Titles  to  land  are  in  the  first  instance  issued  by  Grovernment, 
representing  the  Crown,  and  registry  of  such  issue  is  preserved  in 
the    Surveyor-General's    Office.      All    subsequent    conveyance, 
transfer,  or  exchange  of  any  property  is  required  to  be  recorded 
at  the  '*  Deeds  Begistry  Office,"  where  regular  entry  is  made  of 
the  description  of  tne  property,  its  extent,  the  name  of  the  seller, 
the  purchaser,  and  the  amount  for  which  it  is  sold.    A  duty  of 
4  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  amount  is  paid  to  the  colonial  revenue 
on  the  sale  of  6tny  property,  and  also  a  succession  duty  on  pro- 
perties bequeathed ;   and  certificates  of  these  having  been  paii* 
are  required  to  be  produced  before  transfer  is  given.    The  *'  Deer" 
Office     likewise  provides  for  the  registration  of  hypothecatio] 
and  mortgages.      To  have  any  legal  right  or  title,  or    to 
e£fectual  against  creditors,  all  such  bonds  are  entered  in  what 
termed  the  "  debt  registry,"  which  is  indexed,  and  daily  open 
public  inspection  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.    No  transfer  of  1 
can  be  obtained  until  after  a  settlement  of  these  bonds,  either 
repayment,  or  by  the  mortgagee  consenting  to  continue  his  1 
on  the  securities  of  the  new  purchaser,  or  by  the  mortgage 
consenting  to  transfer  of  the  land.    Under  this  system  the  moi 
perfect  security  is  given  to  the  capitalist,  and  the  conveyance  « 
landed  property  is  speedily,  simply,  and  economically  effecte 
The  Department  also  provides  for  a  registry  of  joint  stock  con 
panics  with  limited  liability,  and  of  all  rights  secured  under  ih 
Copyright  Act  and  the  Trades  Marks  Act. 

The  *'  Master's  Office "  is  another  very  important  departmen 
charged  with  the  performance  of  duties  corresponding  to  those  i 
a  Master  of  Chancery  and  a  Commissioner  of  Insolvent  Estate 
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combined.    It  rests  with  the  Master  to  register  wills,  to  control 
the  proceedings  of  trustees  or  executors  in  the  administration 
ef  estates,  and  properties  of  minors,  lunatics,  and  absent  j^ersons. 
He  also  regulates  all  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  and  assists  the 
Supreme  Court  in  matters  which  it  refers  to  him  for  report  or 
opinion.    The  duties  connected  with  the  admim'stration  of  minors' 
and  absent  persons'  estates  are  of  a  specially  responsible  character. 
The  inheritance  of  minors  who  have  no  tutors  appointed  by 
their  parents,  and  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  tutors-dative  and 
curators-dative,  after  payment  of  the  debts  due  by  the  estate  and 
the  amount  required  for  the  immediate  maintenance  of  the  person 
under  their  guardianship,  must  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Master.      The  moneys  thus  paid  into  his  office  for  account  of 
minors,  lunatics,  and  unknown  and  foreign  heirs  having  no  legal 
representatives  in  the  Colony,  forms  what  is  denominated  the 
"Gruardian's  Fund."    The  capital  of  this  Fund  amounts  at  present 
to  about  £665,000,  and  is  invested  partly  in  mortgage  bonds  under 
security  of  landed  property,  and  partly  in  Government  stock  and 
debentures.    The  yearly  interest  at  present  allowed  on  minors' 
inheritances  is  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.     This  ceases  on  their 
attaining  their  majoritv.     Foreign  heirs  not  having  legal  repre- 
sentatives  in  the   Colony,  are  allowed   one-half    of  the   legal 
rate  current  in  the  Colony,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five 
years.      Their  names  and  residences,  where  known,  and    the 
amounts  due  to  them,  are  published  twice  a  year,  namely  in  July 
and  in  October,  in  the  Government  Oazettey  also  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  other  papers. 

The  Government  is  represented  in  each  division  or  district  by 
a  Civil  Commissioner  or  a  Magistrate;  in  some  cases  the  two 
offices  being  combined  in  one  person.  The  civil  commissioners 
are  charged  with  the  collection  of  all  revenues  as  well  as  the 
administration  of  justice  and  other  matters.  In  colonial  terms,  a 
*' division"  means  the  territory  over  which  the  authority  of  a 
civil  commissioner  extends;  a  " district,"  the  territory  in  which  a 
resident  magistrate  has  jurisdiction. 

In  all  the  divisions  there  are  local  bodies  termed  Divisional 
Comicils,  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  To  them  is  entrusted  the 
^repair  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  control  of 
Dotspans  and  pounds,  the  extirpation  of  noxious  plants  and 
destruction  of  wild  animals,  and  the  settlement  of  questions 
relating  to  land  boundaries;  and  they  have  also  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  Crown  waste  lands  proposed  to  be  offered  for  sale. 
fn  most  of  the  towns  there  are  Municipal  Councils,  elected  by 
lie  iouseholders,  for  the  management  of  local  affairs.  These 
>iviBional  Councils  and  Municipalities  are  empowered  to  raise 
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revenues  for  their  respective  purposes,  by  the  levv  of  rates  upon 
landed  properties,  by  tolls,  and  by  licences.  There  are  also 
Village  Management  Boards,  Boards  of  Health,  Licensing  Boards, 
and  Uarbour  Boards.  The  receipts  and  payments  of  uivistonal 
Councils  in  1892  amounted  to  £144,286  and  £144,353  respectively ; 
and  of  Municipalities  to  £490,375  and  £468,892.  The  value  of 
fixed  property  as  assessed  for  rateable  purposes  in  the  yarious 
divisions  of  the  Colony  (exclusive  of  the  territories  of  Transkei, 
Tembuland  and  Griqualand  East)  amounted  in  1892  to 
£36,813,622. 

Education  is  supported  by  a  system  of  state  "grants-in-aid" 
encouragiug  voluutary  efforts  on  the  part  of  loccd   bodies  and 
school  managers.    The  main  objects  to  which  grants  are  ap- 
propriated are : — (1)  In  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  University  and  bursaries ;   (2)  In  aid  of  the  salaries  of 
professors  and  lecturers  in  colleges  training  for  the  University 
course,  and  of  teachers  in  the  several  undenominational  public 
schools,  district  boarding  schools,   mission  schools,  aborigines' 
day-«chools,  native  industrial  schools,  as  well  as  schools  of  art  and 
elementary  teachers ;  (3)   Capitation  allowances  towards  private 
farm  schools,  circuit    teachers'   schools,  boarding    schools,  and 
indigent  children  in  these  schools  in  the  country  districts,  as  well 
as  to  native  boys  and  girls  receiving   training  in    industrial 
institutions;   (4)  In  aid  of  school   buildings,  tbe  equipping  of 
schools,  and  good  service  allowance  to  teachers.    The   public 
money  is  only  appropriated  for  secular  instruction;   religions 
instruction  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  managers,  care  being 
taken  that  all  religious  convictions  are  duly  respected.    By  these 
means  the  education  of  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
colour,  is  sought  to  be  promoted.    Attention  is  given  to  the 
instruction  of  native  lads  in  trades,  such  as  carpentry,  wagoi 
making,  printing  and  bookbinding,  &c.,  and  to  the  training  of  natil 
girls  for  domestic  employments,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  til 
superior  instruction  of  those  who  aspire  to  professional  pursuit 
The  public  schools  lead  up  to  the  colleges,  in  which  the  course 
study   is  regulated   by  the  requirements  for    degrees    in  tl 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  an  examinii 
body  forming  the  copestone  of  the  system  of  Public  Edacatia 
The  University  was  created  in  1873,  and  by  Boyal  Charter  issu< 
in  1877  the  degrees  conferred  by  it  are  entitlea  to  the  same  rai 
and  precedence  and  consideration  as  if  granted  by  any  Universjl 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  J 

According  to  the  returns  published  in  January,  1893,  tl 
number  of  state-aided  schools,  exclusive  of  colleges,  is  1641,  M 
number  of  scholars  on  the  books  83,347,  and  the  ordinary  dal 
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attendance  62,023.  Besides  these  institutions,  there  are  unaided 
schools,  such  as  Girls'  High  Schools,  Convent  Schools,  Church 
Grammar  Schools,  and  many  other  private  establishments,  of 
which  no  returns  are  rendered. 

The  Government  expenditure  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  for  educational  services  during  the  year  ended  in  June, 
1892,  amounted  to  £133,930,  including  administration.  The 
Department  is  directed  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion, vrho  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  grants  in 
accordance  with  the  School  Begulations  which  have  been  assented 
to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  resolution.  A  regular 
inspection  of  all  schools  is  maintained  through  a  staff  of  Deputy 
Inspectors. 

The  defence  of  the  Colony  is  provided  for  by  a  permanent 
force,  the  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen  (with  which  is  incorporated  the 
Field  Artillery),  numbering  a  total  of  824  officers  and  men.  The 
volunteers  aud  cadet  corps — artillery,  cavalry,  engineers,  and  rifles 
— ^have  over  5,400  men  enrolled.  There  is  also  an  auxiliary  force 
of  burghers  and  levies,  comprising  every  able-bodied  man  between 
18  and  50  years  of  age  (with  certain  exceptions),  and  in  case  of 
a  call  for  active  service  the  first  drafts  are  taken  from  those 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30. 

Eecently,  new  works  for  the  defence  of  Table  Bay,  Simon's 
Bay,  and  the  Cape  Peninsula  have  been  constructed,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Imperial  military  authorities;  the  Colonial 
Government  supplying  all  the  necessary  materials  and  labour, 
and  the  Imperial  Government  furnishing  the  designs  and  pro- 
viding the  technical  fittings  and  armament  of  2-inch  9 •2-ton 
breech-loading  guns,  having  a  range  of  10,000  yards. 

From  the  time  when  tbe  Colony  became  a  British  possession, 
contributions  towards  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  various  denomi- 
nations were  granted  by  the  Government.   In  1853  these  amounted 
to  £16,060  per  annum ;  and  by  a  schedule  to  the  Constitution 
Ordinance  that  sum  was  set  aside  to  be  annually  appropriated 
for    the    service    of   "  religious    worship.'*      But    the    unequal 
distribution  of  this  amount  among  the  difierent  churches,  and 
the  growing  claims  of  new  congregations  excluded  from  a  share 
in  it,  BS  well  as  the  persistent  agitation  of  Mr.  Saul  Solomon 
and   other  advocates  of  the  "Voluntary  Principle,"  finally  in- 
duced the  Legislature  in  1875  to  pass  an  Act  providing  for  its 
^adual  withdrawal  and  abolition.     This  Act  secured  the  con- 
tinnance  of  stipends  during  the  life-time  of  the  existing  incum- 
bents, and  to  the  successors  of  such  of  tbem  as  might  die  or 
resign  before  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  taking  effect 
of  the  Act.    The  annual  vote  now  is  reduced  to  £7,000,  and 
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will  gradually  altogether   disappear.     There  will  then  be  no 
State-supported  churches. 

Public  Libraries,  Museums,  Botanic  Gardens,  and  an  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  have  been  established  and 
supported  by  the  public,  and  partly  by  the  State.  One  of  the  b^ 
thmgs  the  Colony  has  to  boast  of  is  tbo  handsome  building  in 

Cape  Town  containing  at  present 
under  one  roof  the  South  African 
Library     and     Museum.     The 
Library  Hall   is   a    fine    room 
about  eighty  feet  long  by  forty 
feet    broad,    well    lighted    and 
fitted  with  galleries  and  recesses, 
which  are  lined  with  bookshelves 
and  books.    It  contains  upwards 
of  47,000  volumes  in  every  de- 
partment    of     literature     and 
science,    besides    the    valuable 
collection     presented     by     Sir 
George  Grey,  consisting  of  rare 
manuscripts,  original  editions  of 
early  printed  works,  and  many 
volumes  illustrative  of  the  native 
languages  of  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.     It  is  open 
and  available  for  study  daily  to 
all  classes  of  the  community; 
while  subscribers  of  from  £1  to 
£3   per  annum   may  take  out 
one  or  more  sets  of  books  and 
periodicals  for  perusal  at  their  homes.    The  other  wing  of  the 
Duilding,  now  occupied  as  the  South  African  Museum,  will  soon 
be  available  for  the  treasures  of  the  library,  and  an  amount  of 
£2,000  has  been  voluntarily  subscribed  by  the  Cape  Town  public 
for  suitably  fitting  up  the  additional  accommodation  thus  provided. 
The  country  libraries  are  seventy  in  number,  the  most  notice- 
able being  that  of  Port  Elizabeth,  which  contains  20,16(5  volumes; 
one  at  Graham's  Town,  containing  10,000  volumes;  one  at  Kin| 
William*s  Town,  with  13,000  volumes ;  one  at  Graaff-Eeinet,  witl 
5,820  volumes ;  one  at  Lovedale,  with  6,438  volumes ;  and  one  at 
East  London,  with  4,421  volumes. 

The  South  African  Museum  is  stored  with  an  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the  natural  histoiy 
of  the  country,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  zoological 
division  includes  some  well-mounted  examples  secured  for  the 
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institution  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous.  In  the  entomological  portion 
there  is  a  very  complete  collection  of  the  butterflies,  largely  con- 
tributed to  by  Col.  J.  HL  Bowker,  of  Natal.  The  geological  series 
embraces  specimens  of  the  fossil  fauna  and  flora  of  the  continent, 
including  a  complete  mounted  cast  of  the  great  fossil  reptile 
recently  exhumed  by  Professor  Seely  in  the  Karroo.  There  is 
also  a  good  collection  of  native  implements  and  weapons,  as  well 
as  some  unique  specimens  of  the  carved  figures  found  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Zimbabwe,  in  Mashonaland.  The  limited  space 
within  the  present  museum  has  prevented  the  display  of  numerous 
interesting  objects  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  curator ;  but 
provision  has  now  been  made  for  a  new  building,  which  will  give 
the  necessary  accommodation.  A  suitable  site  has  been  selected 
in  the  Government  gardens,  and  designs  for  the  building  adopted, 
so  that  the  work  will  be  at  once  proceeded  with,  the  estimated 
cost  being  £20,000.  In  the  Albany  Museum  at  Graham's  Town, 
and  at  Port  Elizabeth,  there  are  also  very  interesting  collections 
of  the  feuna,  mineral,  and  other  productions  of  South  Africa. 

The  Eoyal  Observatory,  under  charge  of  Her  Majesty's 
astronomer,  Dr.  David  GiU,  is  near  to  Cape  Town.  In  addition 
to  the  daily  astronomical  observations  carried  on  at  this  institu- 
tion, a  photographic  survey  has  been  made  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  in 
connection  vrfth  the  work  prosecuted  by  the  committee  of  the 
Paris  Astro-photographic  Congress  of  1887. 

Journalism  has  made  great  advances  in  the  Colony  and 
throughout  South  Africa  generally.  The  periodical  publications 
issued  over  the  country,  from  the  Cape  to  Mashonaland,  number 
about  130.  In  the  l^ing  cities  and  towns,  the  English  papers 
are  published  morning  and  evening,  with  daily  cable  information 
from  Europe.  The  literary  ability  displayed  in  their  columns 
would  do  no  discredit  to  some  of  the  best  journals  in  the  world. 
The  Dutch  newspapers  are  usually  in  bi-lingual  ibrm,  and  have  a 
considerable  circulation  among  the  rural  population.  One  news- 
paper is  published  in  the  Katir  language,  conducted  by  an  edu- 
cated native,  who  gives  expression  to  the  ideas  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  on  matters  more  especially  concerning  them.  An 
excellent  English  Cape  Illustrated  Magazine  and  a  Dutch  *  Tyd- 
schrifty'  serve  to  bring  into  focus  the  best  contributions  of  literary 
and  scientific  workers  in  the  country. 

The  public  charities  of  the  Cape  are  manifold*  There  are  no 
poor  laws,  and  there  is  no  regular  pauper  class,  such  as  is  found 
in  European  countries.  There  is«  however,  as  in  every  populous 
country^  there  must  be,  a  good  deal  of  sickness  and  distress,  of 
which  intemperance  is  largely  the  cause.     But  benevolence  is 
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widely  exercised ;  the  whole  community,  when  appealed  to,  sub- 
scribes readily  and  largely  to  all  kinds  of  charities. 

The  Lunatic  Asylums  and  Hospitals  are  wholly,  or  in  part, 
supported  by  grants  from  the  revenue,  and  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion and  control  of  Government  officials.  There  are  commodious 
public  hospitals  at  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town, 
iJraaff-fleinet,  King  William's  Town,  East  London,  Queen's  Town, 
Kimberley,  and  Barkly  West,  as  well  as  cottage  hospitals  at 
Wynberg,  Woodstock,  Butterworth,  and  TJmtata.  There  are 
Lunatic  Asylums  at  Graham's  Town,  Port  Alfred,  Valkenberg, 
near  Cape  Town,  and  at  Bobben  Island.  At  the  latter  place  there 
is  also  a  General  Infirmary  for  chronic  sick,  and  a  well-arranged 
and  comfortable  institution  for  the  segregation  of  lepers,  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  South  Africa.  Li  Cape  Town  there  is  a  con- 
venient and  cheap  abode  for  seamen  at  the  Sailors'  Home. 
Orphanages,  and  other  benevolent  societies  under  the  care  of 
local  philanthropic  bodiefi,  are  all  voluntarily  supported.  Masonic 
lodges  and  Good  Templar  Lodges  are  numerous  all  over  the 
Colony. 

The  thrift  and  providence  of  the  people  is  indicated  by  the 
operations  of  the  Colonial  Savings  Banks.  In  1884  the  total 
amount  deposited  in  these  banks  was  £473,032.  On  the  30th 
June,  1892,  the  amount  was  £1,307,179,  showing  an  increase  of 
£834,146.  Of  the  total  balance  in  1892,  the  sum  of  £1,183,375 
was  held  by  the  Post  0£Sce  savings  banks.  Building  Societies, 
and  Oddfellows  and  other  Friendly  Societies  are  also  established 
in  the  various  towns. 

Young  South  Africa  is  devoted  to  out-of-door  amusements, 
recreations,  and  sports.  Cricket  and  football  are  as  popular  here 
as  in  England;  and  contests  with  the  Mother  Country  teams 
attract  thousands  of  eager  spectators.  The  coloured,  as  well  as  the 
white  races  have  taken  to  both  games,  and  the  Malays  occasion- 
ally have  their  grand  tournaments.  Lawn  tennis,  golf  and  cycling 
are  also  popular,  and  regattas  are  regularly  held  in  Table  Bay,  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  at  East  London.  Kace  meetings  take  place 
at  most  of  the  centres ;  those  at  Kimberley,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape 
Town  and  Johannesburg  are  generally  the  most  attractive, 

The  progress  of  the  Colony  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  means  of 
travelling  from  the  sea-board  to  the  inland  districts.  In  a  country 
such  as  the  Cape,  with  no  rivers  available  for  internal  navigation, 
its  material  advancement  was  heavily  handicapped  until  roads 
were  made,  mountain  barriers  opened  up,  and  rivers  bridged. 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  was  the  first  to  commence  the  opening  of 
the  mountain  passes  by  constructing  a  road  over  the  French 
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Hoek ;  and  about  ten  years  later  Sir  Lowry  Cole  authorised  the 
line  of  road  across  the  Hottentots  Holland  Mountain,  which  still 
bears  his  name.     In  1844,  however,  a  system  of  public  road- 
makiug  was  initiated  by  Mr.  John  Montagu,  Colonial  Secretary, 
which  conferred  most  extensive  benefits  upon  the  community, 
He  devised  the    construction  of   main  lines  of  communication 
throughout  the  Colony,  together  with  the  advantageous  employ- 
ment of  colonial  convict  labour  upon  them ;  and,  aided  by  a  public 
board  of  administration  (the  Central  Eoad  Board),  and  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  Colonel  Michell  and  Mr.  A.  G.   Bain,  as 
engineers,  he  was  successful  in 
carrying     out    to     completion 
undertakings   which    Governor 
Sir  Harry  Smith  said  "would 
do   honour  to  a   great   nation 
instead  of  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  British   Crown."      The 
first    of   these    works    carried 
through    was    that    over    Cra- 
dock's  Kloof,   which    was   for- 
merly   a    mere   track    over   a 
rugged    rocky    ledge,    with    a 
steep  precipice  on  one  side  of 
the  mountain  between  George 
and  Langekloof;   and  to  cross 
over  it  with  wagons  was  an  un- 
dertaking of  extreme  peril.     A 
beautiful  and  easy  ascent  of  the 
mountain  was  substituted,  now 
known  as  Montagu  Pass.   Num- 
bers of  similar  mountain  passes 
have  since  been  constructed,  the 
most    notable    amongst    them 
beine  Bain's  Pass,  the  Katberg, 
the  Zuurberg,  and  the  Zwarteberg  Pass.    The  constructed  main 
roads  throughout  the  Colony  extend  over  4,200  miles,  and  the 
divisional  roads  are  more  than  double  that  length. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  expenditure  on  bridges ;  and  there 
are  now  comparatively  few  of  the  rivers  on  the  main  highways  of 
traffic  from  tne  Cape  Peninsula  to  the  borders  of  Natal  which  have 
not  been  spanned  by  strong  and  handsome  structures.  One  of  the 
most  recently  completed  works  of  this  nature  is  the  Gouritz  Eiver 
Bridge,  designed  on  the  cantilever  principle,  like  the  Forth 
Bridge,  by  Sir  S.  Baker.  The  Gouritz  Eiver,  which  drains  the 
Great  Eaoroo,  flows  to  the  sea  bejtween  Riversdale  and  Mossei 
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Bay  in  a  deep  channel ;  and  after  thunderstorms  in  the  back- 
country  it  has  been  known  to  rise  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  a  few 
hours,  rushing  along  with  great  velocity,  and  sweeping  off  every 
obstruction  in  its  way.  The  new  bridge  across  it  has  a  leno:th  of 
702  feet.  Its  particular  feature  is  the  large  central  span  of  420 
feet,  with  two  side  spans  of  140  feet  each,  and  the  carriage  way 
elevated  210  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is  built  of  steel, 
and  is  a  model  of  light  construction,  but  designed  to  support  enor- 
mous weight,  being  adapted  for  railway  as  well  as  ordinary  traffic 
purposes.  The  cost  of  it  was  £60,000,  and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  Hangside  &  Co.,  of  London. 

But  among  the  undertakings  which,  more  especially  of  late 
years,  have  marked  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Colony,  has  been 
the  energetic  expansion  of  its  railway  systems.  The  first  railway- 
was  projected  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  George  G-rey,  who 
turned  the  first  sod  of  the  Cape  Town  and  Wellington  line  on  the 
31st  March,  1859.  This  line,  58  miles  in  length,  was  constructed 
by  an  English  company  under  a  guarantee  of  a  rate  of  interest  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  sum  of  £500,000.  In  1862  private 
Colonial  enterprise  started  a  short  branch  line,  from  Salt  Eiver  to 
Wynberg,  without  any  guarantee  or  subsidy ;  and  later  on 
another  line  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Uitenhage  was  commenced  by 
a  private  company.  All  these  lines,  however,  afterwards  passed 
by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  In  1874,  conse- 
quent upon  the  general  prosperity  resulting  from  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  diamond-mines  in  Griqualand  West,  legis- 
lative authority  was  given  for  carrying  on  railway  construction  upon 
a  large  scale  from  the  three  principal  seaports  of  the  Colony,  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London.  Subsequently  these 
works  were  authorised  to  be  extended  inland,  forming  three  main 
systems,  converging  towards  Kimberley  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  afterwards  junction  lines  were  formed  connecting  them 
with  one  another. 

With  the  advance  of  the  railway  to  Kimberley,  in  1885,  atten- 
tion began  to  be  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  trade  with  the 
interior.  An  open  route  to  the  north  was  secured  to  the  Colony 
by  the  establishment  of  a  British  Protectorate  in  Bechuanaland^ 
and  a  few  years  later  the  railway  was  carried  on  to  Vryburg.  In. 
1887  the  development  of  the  Witwatersrand  gold-fields,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  there,  presented  a  boundless  prospect 
to  commercial  enterprise.  The  seaports  of  the  Cape  and  Isiatal 
were  keen  competitors  for  the  business  and  traflBc  thus  created, 
and  rival  customs  tariffs  and  rebate  regulations  on  the  "  beggar 
my  neighbour  "  system  were  for  a  time  brought  into  active  play. 
To  remedy  this,  it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  Customs 
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Union  of  ther  various  colonies  and  states,  agreeing  to  a  uniform 
tariff  of  duties  to  be  levied  at  all  the  seaports,  in  the  proceeds  of 
which  the  inland  states  and  maritime  colonies  would  each  have  an 
equitable  share,  leaving  trade  free  to  flow  through  its  natured 
channels  by  the  shortest  and  cheapest  routes. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Cape  Government,  a  Customs  Conference 
wasr  convened  in  Cape  Town  in  1888,  and  representatives  of  the 
Cape,  Natal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  met  to  discuss  and 
consider  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme.  The  result  was  the 
adoption  of  a  Customs  Union  on  the  basis  of  free  trade  in  respect 
of  all  South  African  products  within  the  Union,  and  a  uniform 
tariff  on  all  goods  imported — ^the  maritime  states  handing  over  to 
the  inland  states  three-fourths  of  the  duties  collected  on  the 
goods  consumed  by  the  latter,  and  retaining  one-fourth  for 
transit,  harbour,  and  other  charges  ;  and  goods  for  consumption  in 
states  or  territories  outside  the  Union  to  be  passed  through  duty 
free,  or  under  rebatement,  at  such  rates  as  the  revenue  interests  of 
the  forwarding  states  demand.  This  Union  was  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Cape  and  Orange  Free  State,  and  fixed  to 
continue  in  force  until  June  1894.  Bechuanaland  and  Basutoland 
have  since  been  admitted  into  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  ere  long 
Natal  and  the  South  African  Eepublic  will  see  their  way  to  join  it, 
and  give  practical  effect  to  the  idea  of  unity  of  interests  which  is  per- 
vading the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  several  colonies  and  states. 

The  Orange  Free  State  Government,  having  thus  been  placed 
in  receipt  of  a  share  of  customs  duties  estimated  to  yield  an 
addition  to  its  revenue  of  £100,000  per  annum,  at  once  resolved 
npon  railway  extension  within  its  own  border,  in  junction  with  the 
colonial  lines ;  and,  after  negotiations,  an  arran^rement  was  come 
to,  in  terms  of  a  convention,  by  which  the  Cape  Government 
undertook  to  construct  and  work  a  through  line  from  the  Orange 
River  to  the  Vaal  River,  connecting  with  the  Witwatersrand  gold- 
fields,  until  such  time  as  the  State  is  prepared  to  acquire  the  line 
by  purchase.  This  Convention  established  the  principle  in  South 
Africa  of  the  government  of  a  maritime  colony  undertaking  the 
construction  and  working  of  a  railway  in  territory  beyond  its 
political  jurisdiction.  It  was  followed  up  by  an  agreement  being 
concluded  between  the  Cape  Government  and  the  Netherlands 
South  African  Railway  Company,  under  sanction  and  guarantee 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
railway  from  the  northern  banks  of  the  Vaal  River  to  Johannes- 
burg and  Pretoria,  running  powers  and  through  traffic  arrange- 
ments over  these  lines  (89  miles  in  length)  being  granted  to  the 
Cape  administration  until  December,  1894,  in  return  for  slu 
advance  of  funds  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 
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To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  remember  South  Africa  when  there 
was  not  a  single  mile  of  railway  in  the  country,  the  change  which 
has  come  over  the  scene  in  respect  of  the  means  of  travelling  long 
distances  is  very  remarkable.    Places  so  widely  separated  from 
the  metropolis  that  it  took  weeks  together  to  reach  them  are  now 
within  a  couple  of  days'  journey.    A  daily  service  of  trains  conveys 
one  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Kimberley  diamond-fields  in  thirty- 
five  hours,  and  to  the  Johannesburg  gold-fields  in  fifty-seven  hours, 
while  from  the  coast  ports  of  Fort  Elizabeth  and  East  London  the 
journey  to  the  latter  place  is  accomplished  in  forty-five  hours. 
The  weekly  mail  trains,  provided  with  comfortable  sleeping  and 
dining  cars,  lavatory,  and  electric    light,  speed    along  at    an 
accelerated  rate,  performing  the  journey  in  five  or  six  hours  less. 
They  leave  Johannesburg  on  Mondays,  and  arrive  in  Cape  Town 
at   1  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  in  time  to  transfer  passengers  and 
mails  to  the  homeward-bound  steamer  on  the  same  day.     The 
whole  distance  of  7,000  miles  from  the  Eand  to  London,  or 
from  London  to  the  Eand,  may  now,  by  means  of  the  fast  mail 
boats  and  the  railway,  be  traversed  in  seventeen  or  eighteen  and 
a  half  days. 

At  the  beginning  of  1893  the  total  length  of  Government 
railways  open  for  traflSc  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Bechuanaland,  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  was  2,253  miles.  These  were  purchased, 
constructed,  and  completed  at  a  cost  of  £8,580  per  mile.  The 
contribution  from  receipts  or  earnings  towards  the  payment  of 
interest  on  capital  during  the  year  1892,  was  £4  14a.  8d.  per  cent. 
This  is  irrespective  of  all  the  advantages  to  the  people  from  the 
facilities  of  travel  and  interchange  of  commodities,  as  well  as  the 
reduction  in  carriage  as  compared  with  former  charges,  which  has 
effected  an  immense  saving  to  the  country. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  several  main  and 
connecting  lines : — 


Western  and  Interior  System. 


Cape  Town,  idd  Kimberley  to  Border  of  Bechu- 
analand          

Border  of  Bechuanaland  to  Vryburg     . . . 

Stellenbosch  Branch       

Malmesbury      „  

Salt  Eiver  to  Simon's  Town       

Eerste  Kiver  to  Sir  Lowry's  Pass 


Total 
Miles.         mileage. 


864 
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MiDLiLND  System.  Total 

Mileo.         Mileage 
Port  Elizabeth  to  Orange  Eiver  Bridge,  Ner- 
val's Pont     328 

Colesberg  Junction  to  Colasberg           2^ 

Naaawpoort    „        „  De  Aar 69 

Zwartkops       „        „  Graaflf-Eeinet     178 

Alicedale        ,,        ,,  Grahamstown     34f 


612 


Eastern  System. 

East  London  to  Aliwal  North    . , 280 

Albert  Junction  to  Orange  KiTer,  Bethulie  39 

Storm  berg  „       „  Middelbnrg  Koad 85 

Blaney       „       „  King  William's  Town         ...  10 

East  London  to  Buffalo  Harbour  Wharf          ...  1 J 


415i 


Northern  System. 

Orange  Eiver  Bridge,  Nerval's  Pont  to  Bloem- 

fontein      

„  „  „       Bethulie  to  Springfontein 

Bloemfontein  to  Vaal  Eiver,  Viljoens  Drift     ... 


361i 


Total 2253 

These  railways  have  been  carried  out  on  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape  Town  and  Wynberg  line,  and 
the  first  seven  miles  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage  line, 
are  all  single  lines.  The  general  direction  of  the  Western  and 
Northern  systems  is  north-east,  crossing  the  rivers  forming  the 
main  drainage  of  the  country,  and  intervening  ridges,  and  the 
bridges  are  consequently  both  numerous  and  important  The 
Midland  system  runs  north,  following  chiefly  the  main  drainge  of 
the  country;  while  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
system  is  its  severe  gradients.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  traversed,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  water-way  to  be 
provided  for,  and  the  bridges,  culverts,  and  openings  on  the 
several  lines  number  8,590.  The  bridges  spanning  the  Orange 
Eiver  at  various  points  are  magnificent  and  substantial  specimens 
of  engineering  work.  The  Good  Hope  Bridge,  on  the  Ejmberley 
extension,  has  a  length  of  1,230  feet,  in  nine  spans  of  130  feet 
each,  plus  the  extra  width  of  the  piers.    The  Bethulie  Bridge  has 
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a  length  of  1,486  feet.    But  the  largest  is  that  at  Norval's  Pont, 
which  has  thirteen  spans  of  130  feet,  and  cost  £76,593.  Over  the 
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ENTBANCE  TO  BEX  BIVEB  YALLET. 


Vaal  Elver  at  Fourteen  Streams  there  is  also  a  bridge  of  ten 
spans  of  133  feet  each. 
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The  chief  physical  obstacle  in  carrying  the  iron-road  into 
the  interior  was  presented  by  the  barrier  range  of  mountains 
forming  the  edge  of  the  Karroo  Pkteau.  But  engineering  skill 
soon  surmounted  the  difficulty.  An  entrance  was  secured  by  the 
Hex  Kiver  Valley,  near  to  Worcester,  and  through  its  portals  of 
perpendicular  rock  the  line  gradually  ascends  to  Hex  Eiver  East, 
where  it  begins  to  climb  the  mount^dns  by  sweeping  curves  and 
zigzags  along  their  sides,  piercing  some  of  the  edges  and  spurs 
by  tunnels,  and  crossing  gaps  and  cullies  spanned  by  light 
viaducts,  until  within  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  from  Wor- 
cester it  attains  an  altitude  of  3,193  feet  at  the  Triangle.  As  the 
traveller  in  the  railway  is  sped  along  towards  the  summit  of  the 
range,  he  catches  frequent  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  valley  which 
opens  out  below,  dotted  with  farms  and  vineyards  and  corn-lands, 
and  surrounded  with  ridge 
after  ridge  of  mountain  peaks, 
some  6,000  feet  high,  usually, 
capped  with  snow  in  the  winter 
season.  For  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  of  this  picturesque  ascent, 
the  gradients  are  1  in  40 
and  1  in  45,  with  curves  of 
five  chains  radius,  and  there 
are  some  extensive  rock  cut- 
tings and  precipitous  embank- 
ments. The  highest  point  on 
the  line,  however,  is  at  Pieter 
Meintjes  Fontein,  77  miles 
from  Worcester,  where  a 
height  of  3,588  feet  is  at- 
tained— a  little  higher  than 

the  summit  of  Table  Mountain.  There  is  no  stopping-place 
at  this  point,  but  soon  aftei-wards  the  picturesquely  bright  and 
well-equipped  refreshment-station  of  Matjesfontein  is  reached 
at  an  elevation  of  2,970  feet.  Matjesfontein  furnishes  an  object- 
lesson  of  what  may  be  accomplished  on  the  bare  uninviting 
plains  of  the  Karroo.  Before  the  advent  of  the  railway,  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  life  on  the  spot ;  now  it  is  a  centre  of 
production  and  trade,  developed  by  the  enterprise  and  industry 
of  one  individual,  and  the  villa  residences  ouilt  around  the 
station  are  the  resort  of  many  who  enjoy  a  change  from  the 
coast-lands  to  the  invigorating  air  of  the  plateau.  Thence,  all 
through  the  Karroo  Plains  to  Kimberley  and  Vryburg,  the  line 
runs  on  comparatively  level  groimd.  The  highest  point  (5,185 
feet)   on  the  Midland  system  is  at  Carlton,  near  Naauwport, 
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164  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  whence  the  country  is  gener- 
ally flat  to  De  Aar,  the  junction  with  the  Western  system,  at 
339  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  500  miles  from  Cape  Town. 
The  Eastern  system  attains  its  summit  (5,586  feet)  on  the  top  of 
the  Stormber^  Bange,  207  miles  from  the  coast  at  East  London. 
And  on  the  Northern  system  the  elevated  plains  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  rise  to  4,891  feet  at  Heilbron,  and  the  highest  altitude 
5,600  feet,  is  attained  at  Johannesburg. 

At  Salt  Eiver,  near  Cape  Town,  at  Uitenhage,  near  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  at  East  London,  railway  workshops  have  been  estar 
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blished,  where  repairs  and  transformations  of  locomotives,  rolling 
stock  and  coaching  required  for  the  different  lines  are  executed 
departmentally.  The  working  rolling  stock  has  lately  been 
largely  increased,  and  now  consists  of  372  locomotives,  458 
carriages,  4729  trucks,  and  384  other  vehicles. 

South  African  coal  is  largely  used  as  fuel  on  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  systems  of  railways.  Tliree  of  the  coal-mines  on  the 
Stormberg  Mountains  are  in  close  proximity  tx)  the  eastern  railway- 
line,  and  each  furnish  monthly  supplies  at  the  rate  of  20a.  per  ton. 
Their  output  in  1892  was  as  follows : — Cyphergat,  17,047  tons  ; 
Fairvievv,  11,000  tons;  Molteno,  6,000  tons.    The  Indwe  mine 
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which  yields  coal  of  superior  quality,  is  some  distance  from  the 
main  line,  but  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  to  the  mine  has 
been  authorised.  The  northern  line  is  supplied  by  the  coal-mines 
of  the  Free  State.  The  acreage  of  the  Bedworth  Colliery,  at 
Viljoen's  Drift,  is  estimated  at  40  square  miles,  and  coal  seams 
have  been  struck  at  depths  of  400  feet.  The  property  is  well 
developed  and  equipped,  and  has  machinery  capable  of  producing 
1,000  tons  per  day.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  Free  State  Colliery, 
also  in  proximity  to  the  railway.  Contracts  have  been  made  with 
these  collieries  to  furnish  extensive  supplies  monthly  at  lis.  per 
ton.  During  last  year  a  trial  of  the  various  qualities  of  coal  was 
made,  with  the  result  that  the  average  consumption  per  train 
mile  was  as  follows:  Welsh  coal  TOcean  MerthyrJ,  30  lbs.  per 
train  mile;  Dundee  (Natal),  38  Ids.;  Viljoen's  Drift,  44  lbs.; 
Indwe,  48  lbs. ;  Cyphergat,  58  Iba  ;  Fairview,  58  lbs. ;  and  Mol- 
teno,  64  lbs. 

On  the  31st  December,  1892,  the  length  of  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment railway  lines  open  was  2,253  miles.  The  earnings  for  the 
year  per  mile  of  line  open  were  £1,035  18«.  4d.  The  train  miles 
run  6,972,360  miles,  the  earnings  per  train  mile  65.  5i.,  and 
expenses  35.  lid  The  expenses  per  cent,  of  carriage  earnings 
were  61*0  per  cent;  the  capital  entitled  to  interest  on  open  lines 
£18,557,593 ;  net  receipts  per  cent,  of  capital,  £4  14a.  8d!. ;  the 
cost  of  construction  per  mile,  £8,580  ;  the  earnings,  £2,248,980 ; 
expenditure,  £1,370,904;  the  number  of  passengers  carried, 
4,771,635;  and  the  tonnage  of  goods,  713,521. 

Besides  the  Government  lines,  there  are  four  others  in  the 
Colony  constructed  and  owned  by  public  companies.  One  is  in 
the  mining  district  of  Namaqualand,  laid  down  by  the  Cape 
Copper  Mining  Company,  with  a  gauge  of  2  feet  6  inches.  It 
runs  from  Port  NoUoth  to  Ookiep — ^a  distance  of  92  miles — and  it 
is  in  contemplation  to  extend  it  towards  the  Orange  Eiver. 
Another  is  a  line  from  Graham's  Town  to  Port  Alfred,  over  43 
miles,  towards  the  construction  of  which  the  Government  con- 
tribated  a  subsidy  of  £50,000.  The  principle  of  stimulating 
private  enterprise  was  also  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Worcester 
and  Montagu  line,  about  42  miles  long,  for  which  a  subsidy  of 
X75,000  was  granted.  The  fourth  line  is  the  Suburban  and 
Metropolitan  Kailway  from  Cape  Town  to  Sea  Point — ^a  distance 
of  over  three  miles.  These  latter  lines  are  of  the  same  gauge  as 
the  Government  railways. 

For  the  purpose  of  developing  the  coal-fields  at  the  Indwe,  in 
-the  Wodehouse  district,  a  subsidy  has  been  authorised  to  a  Com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  a  railway  connecting  the  Indwe  with 
tJbe  Eastern  railway.    4^tho^itv  has  also  been  granted  by  Parlia- 
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ment  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  mouth  of  St. 
John's  Eiver  to  Maclear,  in  Griqualana  East,  running  in  a  con- 
Tenient  direction  along  the  water-shed,  and  opening  up  a  most 
important  part  of  South  Africa. 

A  very  efficient  postal  system  exists  in  the  Colony  and  through- 
out South  Africa.  The  main  work  of  organisation  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Cape  Postal  Department,  whose  yarions  offices 
and  agencies  number  718,  and  extend  as  far  northward  as  Salis- 
bury in  Mashonaland.  All  the  sea-borne  mails  to  and  from  the 
inland  States  and  Territories  are  also  dealt  with  in  the  head-office 
at  Cape  Town.  The  increasing  requirements  of  the  service  have 
led  the  Government  to  authorise  the  erection  of  a  new  General 
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Post  Office,  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  postal  and  telegraph 
duties  can  be  discharged  more  satisfactorily  than  with  the  present 
limited  accommodation.  The  building  has  already  been  com- 
menced upon  the  site  of  the  old  Commercial  Exchange,  on  the 
Parade,  and  a  contract  concluded  for  carrying  it  on  to  the  second 
story  for  a  sum  of  about  £80,000. 

The  total  number  of  letters  posted  in  1892  (exclusive  of  official 
correspondence)  was  13,456,160 ;  of  post-cards,  503,256 ;  of  news- 
papers, 6,731,040 ;  of  book  and  sample  packets,  1,219,800;  and 
of  parcels,  335,062.  The  amount  paid  by  Grovemment  for  carriage 
of  mland  mails  per  annum  is  about  £67,000 ;  and  the  suteidy  for 
the  ocean  and  mail  service  is  £88,000.    The  rate  of  letter  postage 
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to  all  parts  of  the  world,  via  the  United  Eingdoniy  is  2^1.  per 
half  ounce;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Gape  Colony  and  Orange 
Free  State,  1(2.  per  half  ounce ;  to  Natal,  Bechuanaland,  and  the 
South  African  Kepublic,  2(2.  per  half  ounce ;  and  to  Mashonaland 
id.  per  half  ounce. 

There  is  a  weekly  mail  service  to  and  from  England  by  the 
magnificent  steamers  of  the  Castle  and  Union  steamship  com- 
panies. Under  the  new  mail  contract,  which  takes  effect  from 
October,  1893,  and  ends  on  the  30th  September,  1900,  the  length 
of  the  voyage  is  reduced  from  20  days,  with  12  hours'  grace,  to 
19  days  with  6  hours'  grace.  The  total  subsidy  paid  by  the 
Colony  is  £88,000  for  the  first  year,  and  £1,000  per  annum  addi- 
tional afterwards.  By  the  Union  Company's  steamer  Scot,  the 
passage  has  been  made  in  14  days  6  hours,  and  by  the  Castle 
steamer  Dunottar  in  15  days  2  hours. 

The  telegraph  lines  now  open  in  South  Africa  extend  over 
9,922  miles.  Of  these,  5,482  miles,  with  13,767  miles  of  wire, 
and  310  oflSces,  besides  307  miles  of  telephone  and  exchange 
wires,  are  under  the  administration  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  566  miles, 
with  1,441  miles  of  wire,  and  76  offices,  under  Natal ;  1 59  miles, 
with  275  miles  of  wire,  and  6  offices,  under  British  Bechuanaland ; 
2  miles  and  1  office,  under  Basutoland;  1,144  miles  and  1,322 
miles  of  wire,  with  32  offices,  under  the  Orange  Free  State ;  1,650 
miles,  with  3,560  miles  of  wire  and  41  offices,  under  the  South 
African  Kepublic;  and  819  miles  of  line  and  wire,  with  10  offices, 
under  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  In  the  Cape  Colony 
the  profit  on  working,  including  the  value  of  Government  tele- 
grams, was  £75,241  8ft.  lOd.,  or  £17  18s.  Id.  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  total  capital  invested  (£419,659  75.  Od.),  or  £34  10a.  2d. 
percent. on  the  amount  of  borrowed  capital  expended  (£218,030 
17s.  Id.).  The  present  tarifi^  is  one  shilling  for  ten  words,  and 
sixpence  for  every  additional  five.  In  the  British  South  Africa 
CJompany's  territory  it  is  threepence  a  word,  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  half-a-crown. 

Cable  communication  with  England  is  maintained  by  the  East- 
ern and  South  African  Telegraph  Company,  the  Cape  Colony 
contributing  an  annual  subsidy  of  £15,000,  and  Natal  £5,000. 

Along  the  seaboard  of  the  Colony  there  are  several  ports  and 
2i&rbours  available  to  ocean  commerce,  and  on  some  of  them  large 
amounts  of  pubh'c  money  have  been  spent  to  secure  the  safety  and 
protection  of  shipping,  and  facilitate  the  discharging  and  loading 
of  vessels.  On  tne  west  coast,  Walwich  Bay,  in  Damaraland,  and 
JPort  NoUoth,  south  of  the  Orange  River,  are  the  two  ports  fre- 
quented for  trade  purposes.  Saldanha  Bay  is  a  splendid  land- 
locked harbour,  at  present  only  used  as  a  quarantine  station. 
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The  port  of  Cape  Town,  Table  Bay,  where  the  large  mail- 
steamers  arrive  and  depart  on  their  outward  and  homeward 
voyages,  has  an  anchorage  sheltered  by  a  breakwater  3,640  feet 
long,  and  offers  to  shipping  the  advantages  of  docks,  quayage, 
storage,  a  graving-dock  and  patent  slip,  for  overhauling  or  repair, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  Table  Mountain  water.  The  docks  were 
designed  by  the  late  Sir  John  Coode,  and  named  after  H.RH.  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who,  as  Prince  Alfred,  tipped  the  first  wagon- 
load  of  stone  at  the  tail-end  of  the  breakwater  on  the  17th  July, 
1860,  and  declared  the  inner  basin  open  in  1870.    The  expanding 
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trade  of  the  port  of  late  years  has  rendered  necessary  an  increase 
of  the  dock  accommodation,  and  an  outer  harbour  of  an  area  of  62 
acres,  which  vail  have  a  minimum  depth  of  27  feet  at  low  water, 
is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  resident  enrineer,  Mr.  Thwaites, 
C.E.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Table  Bay  Harbour  Board.  As 
portion  of  this  plan,  a  south  pier  or  mound  has  already  been  run 
out  about  1,600  feet,  and  will  be  carried  120  feet  further,  parallel 
with  the  breakwater,  so  as  to  protect  the  basin  from  the  south-east 
winds,  and  within  the  arm,  quay  walls  and  iron  jetties  are  being 
constructed  for  vessels  to  lie  alongside.     The  inner  basin  has  a  \ 
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depth  of  from  20  to  24  feet  at  low  water,  and  is  ten  acres  in 
extent  The  graying-dock,  which  is  built  of  Paarl  granite,  has 
received  the  larger  class  of  vessels,  such  as  H.M.S.  BcUetgh  and 
the  White  Star  Liners  Coptic  and  Ionic.  The  docks  are  provided 
with  steam  shear-legs,  capable  of  lifting  np  to  50  tons ;  and  they 
are  also  in  direct  railway  communication  with  the  Colony  gene- 
rally. 

Mossel  Bay,  situate  midway  between  Table  Bay  and  Algoa  Bay, 
18  from  its  geographical  position  the  natural  port  for  the  central 
coast  divisions  of  the  Colony ;  there  is  a  first-class  lighthouse,  an 
excellent  harbour,  warehouses,  jetties  and  steam-cranes. 


LANDING  JETTT,  POBT  ELIZABETH. 

Algoa  Bay,  on  the  shores  ot  which  the  town  of  Port  Elizabeth 
is  spread,  is  an  open  but  safe  anchorage,  and  noted  for  the 
energetic  and  expeditious  manner  in  which  vessels  are  loaded 
and  discharged  by  lighters  and  steam-tugs  plying  between  the 
shipping  and  the  landing-jetties.  These  jetties,  two  in  number, 
are  well  equipped  with  steam-cranes  and  with  rails,  and  the 
goods  are  discharged  from  the  boats  into  railway  trucks,  for 
transmission  up  country,  or  transferred  to  the  transit  warehouses 
belonging  to  the  Harbour  Board,  to  be  sorted  and  distributed 
by  the  landing  companies.  To  meet  the  increasing  requirements 
oi  trade,  the  existing  accommodation  and  landing  appliances  are 
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being  increased;  the  north  jetty  being  lengthened  by  240  feet, 
and  widened  by  24,  making  its  dimensions  1,150  feet  long  by 
84  feet  wide,  supplied  with  eight  2-ton  and  one  7-ton  hydraulic 
cranes  and  capstans,  to  facilitate  shunting.  Plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  sheltering  works  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time,  one  being  the  conversion  of  the  Baaken's  Kiver  valley 
into  a  dock;  but  for  the  present  they  are  in  abeyance.  This 
is  the  chief  port  for  the  midland  and  eastern  districts  of  the 
Colony  and  the  interior,  and  it  has  conspicuously  shared  in  the 
improvements  and  development  which  have  of  late  marked  the 
advance  of  the  country.    New  Customs  buildings  have  been 


MAIN  STREET,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 


erected  at  the  end  of  Jetty  Street,  and  the  railway  station  has 
been  enlarged  and  improved  to  meet  the  increasing  requirements 
of  traflfic.  An  admirably  arranged  theatre,  with  accommodation 
for  800  persons,  has  lately  been  completed.  The  other  public 
buildings  of  the  town,  such  as  the  Town  Hall,  the  Produce 
Market,  the  banks  and  warehouses,  the  churches,  the  Volunteer 
Drill  Hall,  the  Liedertafel,  and  the  Club,  are  all  among  the 
finest  structures  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  Colony. 

East  London,  at  the  Buffalo  Eiver  mouth,  is  a  river  harbour, 
where  works  have  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  John  Coode's  firm.    Like  most  South  African 
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rivers,  the  Buffalo  had  a  "bar"  at  its  mouth;  and  to  remoye 
this,  training  walls  were  constructed  in  order  to  narrow  the  chan- 
nel and  increase  the  scour,  and  a  breakwater  run  out  in  the  form 
of  an  arm  to  prevent  the  sea  checking  the  river's  outflow  and 
driving  the  sand  back  upon  the  bar.  During  the  past  two  years, 
powerful  Hopper  barges  and  sand-pumps  have  been  at  work, 
with  the  result  that  the  river  channel  has  been  cleared;  and 
there  is  now  a  depth  of  15  feet  on  the  bar  at  low  water  tides, 
enabling  vessels  of  lar^e  draught  to  enter  and  utilise  the  spacious 
water  accommodation  inside  the  river's  mouth.    During  the  year 


BUFFALO  BIYEB,  EAST  LONDON. 

the  Clan  and  Bucknall  steamers,  and  sailing-vessels  visiting 
the  port,  have  come  inside  and  discharged  at  the  wharf;  in  fact, 
all  vessels  except  the  deep-draughted  steamers  of  the  Union  and 
Castle  lines. 

With  the  increased  landing  facilities  at  the  port,  and  its 
connection  by  the  Bethulie  and  Springfontein  junction  with  the 
northern  system  of  railway,  the  trade  of  East  London  has  of 
late  shown  marked  development,  and  the  town  itself  is  giving 
unmistakable  evidence  of  prosperity  in  the  enlargement  of  busi- 
ness, the  building  of  new  warehouses  and  private  dwellings,  and 
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a  commodious  hotel,  ou  a  beautiful  site,  near  the  sea-beach,  to 
attract  the  citizens  of  Johannesburg  to  seek  recreation  there. 

At  Port  Alfred  (the  Kowie  River  mouth),  which  is  also  a  bar 
estuary,  works  have  been  designed  to  increase  the  depth  of  water 
at  the  entrance,  which  is  at  present  available  for  vessels  of  10 
to  11  feet  draught.  At  St.  John's  River,  another  natural  estuarj, 
there  is  anchorage  inside  of  great  extent,  and  perfectly  sheltered, 
but  no  plans  have  been  made  for  permanently  improving  the 
entrance,  by  which  it  might  become  a  useful  channel  of  trade. 

Lighthouses  have  been  erected  and  are  maintained  by  the 
Colonial  Government  at  the  ports  and  on  the  principal  headlands 
along  the  coast.  Dassen  Island  is  tiie  first  leading  light  for 
vessels  making  Table  Bay  from  the  north-west;  suid  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  there  are  the  lights  of  Robben  Island,  Green 
Point,  Mouille  Point,  and  the  breakwater.  At  the  entrance  to 
False  Bay  there  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Point  light;  and 
in  Simon's  Bay,  the  Roman  Rock.  At  Cape  L'Agulhas,  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  there  is  a  light ;  also  on  Cape  St. 
Blaize,  Mossel  Bay,  and  on  Cape  St.  Francis.  At  the  entrance 
to  Algoa  Bay,  there  are  lights  at  Cape  Receife,  at  Port  Elizabeth 
(harbour  light),  and  at  Bird  Island.  There  are  also  lights  at 
rort  Alfred  and  at  East  London.  Along  the  coast  of  Natal  two 
lights,  situated  about  8,797  yards  apart,  give  warning  of  the 
sunken  reef  known  as  the  AUwal  Shoal;  and  there  is  a  light- 
house on  the  bluflf  at  the  entrance  to  Natal  Harbour. 
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THE  BANK  OF  AFRICA,  Limited 

(Established  1879). 
Head  Office:  113,  CANNON    STREET.   LONDON,  E.G. 


Subscribed  Capital 
Paid-up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund.. 


£1,575,000 
£827,000 
£277488 


BOARD   OF    DIRECTORS: 
AUGUST  BABSDORF,  Esq.  -         ARTBUR  A.  FRASER,  Esq. 

W.  FLEMING  BLAINE,  Esq.  J.  ROCHFORT  MAGUIRE,  Esq. 

AUSTEN  CHAMBERLAIN,  Esq.,  M.P.    ,  JOHN  YOUNG,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Esq. 
JAMES  SIMPSON  (Resident  at  Capa  Towo),  General  Manager. 


BR^SrOSBS, 

1 

Cape  Colony. 

AlJWAL  NOBTH 

Cape  Town 
Cbadock 
Ea8T  London 

Graham's  Town 

KiMBBRLET 

Kixa  William's  Town. 

OUDTSBOOBN 

NaiaL 

Paabl 

Port  Euzabbth 

QUEBNSTOWN 

DUBBAN 

Nbwcastlb 

Pietermarttzbuii 

I^TRLBHUI 

Bloemfontein 

Orange  Free  State. 
Faurbsmtth 
Harrismith 
Jagbrsfontein  (Sab-Branch) 

Ladybband 

WlNBUBO 

SoxUh  African  ^public, 

BaHBBBTOH  I     JOHANNESBUBG  |      KlERKSDOBP  |     PbeTORIA  |      YbUHEIP* 

East  Coast  of  Africa, 
Beira  I  L0UREN90  Marques 

Rhodesia. 
Bcluwato  I  Balisbubt 

The  Blanches  of  the  Bank  disoount  approved  Bills ;  make  Advances  on  Gold,  Diamond ',. 
joduoe,  MfiTchandise,  and  other  approved  Securities ;  grant  Drafts,  payable  in  London,  Cape 
ilony.  Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal,  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  Khoderia,  and  on  Corre- 
ondents  in  India,  China,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  buy  and  receive  for  Collection  Bills 
SsLchange ;  issue  Letters  of  Credit ;  undertake  the  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Colonial  and 
ler  Seenrities,  and  hold  them  for  safe  custody ;  receive  Interest  or  Dividends  as  they  become 
0  ;  and  conduct  all  kinds  of  General  Banking  business. 

I>eposits  of  Money  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  msy  be  ascertaine<l  on 
plication  at  any  of  the  Branches. 

Gk>ld  is  pforchased  or  received  on  oonsignnieiit  for  shipment  to  London  and  realisation, 
s  Sank  has  an  Assay  Department,  under  charge  of  a  oompetcnt  Assayer,  at  Johannesburer. 

SubSranck — Letters  for  Jagerafontein  should  be  addressed  to  Fauresmith  Branch. 

^E  Town,  im  Dec,  1895.  JAMES    SIMPSON,  Oeneral  Manager^ 
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LONDON  OFFICE:    10,  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  E.C, 
HEAD  COLONIAL  OFFICE  :    CA^^E  TOWN. 


CJLPirriLILi     -    £4,000,<MM 

PJUD-UP    CAPirriLILi         -         -    «1,000,<XK 

FUND    .         -         -        JBTaO,<XX] 


CAPE 

ABERDEEN. 

ADELAIDE. 

ALICE. 

ALIWAL  NORTH. 

BARKLY  EAST. 

3EAG0NSFIELD. 

BEAUFORT  WEST. 

BEDFORD. 

BRITSTOWN. 

BURGHERSDORP. 

OALA. 

CALEDON. 

CAPE  TOWN. 

CARNARVON. 

CATHCART. 

CEREa 

COLESBERG. 

CRADOCK. 

DORDRECHT. 

EAST  LONDON. 

FORT  BEAUFORT. 

GEORGE. 

GRAAFF-REINET. 

<JRAHAM'S  TOWN. 

HANOVER. 

HUMANSDORP. 

KIMBERLET. 

KING     WILLIAM'S 

TOWN 
KNYSNA. 


LIST  OF  BBANCSES— 

ooLOinr. 

KOKSTAD. 

LADY  GREY. 

MAFEKING. 

MALMESBURY. 

MATATIELE. 

MIDDELBURG. 

MOLTENO. 

MOSSEL  BAY. 

MURRAYSBURG. 

OUDTSHOORN. 

PAARL. 

PORT  ELIZABETH. 

QUEEN'S  TOWN. 

RICHMOND. 

RIVERSDALE. 

ROBERTSON. 

SOMERSET  EAST. 

STELLENBOSCH. 

STERKSTROOM. 

STEYNSBURG. 

SWELLENDAM. 

TARKASTAD. 

UITENHAGK 

UMTATA. 

VENTERSTAD. 

VICTORIA  WEST. 

VRYBURG. 

WELLINGTON. 

WILLOWMORE. 

WORCESTER. 


BHODESIA. 

BULAWAYO. 
SALISBURY. 
UMTALL 

NATAL. 

DUNDEE. 

DURBAN. 

ESTCOURT. 

GREYTOWN. 

LADYSMITH. 

NEWCASTLE. 

PIETERMARITZBUBQ. 

SOUTH  AFBICi] 
BEPUBIJC. 

BARBERTON. 

BOKSBURG. 

HEIDELBERG. 

JOHANNESBURG. 

KLERKSDORP. 

KRUGERSDORP. 

LYDENBURG. 

MIDDELBURG. 

PILGRIM'S  REST. 

POTCHEFSTROOM. 

PRETORIA. 

PORTUaTTBS] 
TEBBITOBT. 

LOURENgO  MABQUl 


BDMUND   THOMAS,  I  ^^^^*  General  Manager^ 
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E.  BURMESTER, 

lEWELLER,  WATCHMAKER,  AND  OPTIGIAN. 


IMPORTER   OF 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AMERICAN, 
AND    GERMAN    GOODS, 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL, 

78,  JLddei»ley    Stveet, 

CAPE    TOWN. 


soIjTI   agent   fob   the   celebrated 

Berlin  Reading,  Tal)le  and  Hanging  Lamps, 


AND 


[.  F.  Wenle's  Clinrcli-Tower  and  Steeple  Clocks. 


WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  AND  JEWELLERY  REPAIRED 
ON  THE  PREMISES. 
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Codes  in  use : 
Teleiram  Address:  "A.B.C."  4  Edition,  "A  7/'  "WATKIHS/' 

" SPIUiAUSr  "  SCOTT'S  "  and  '' ZEBRA," 

WM.  SPILHAUS  &  CO. 

42,  STRAND  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN.   I 


AGENTS    FOR 

THE  GERMANIC  LLOYD,  Bebltk,  fob  the  Classification  of  Ships. 

ASSOCIATION  OP  HAMBURG  UNDERWRITERS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  BREMEN  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

THE  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited),  20,  Old  Beoad  St.,  LoHDCXt 

THE  GERMAN  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  77,  Cobnhill,  London. 

NORTH  GERMAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Hambttrg. 

DEUTSCHER  LLOYD  TRANSPORT  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Beblik. 

INTERNATIONALER  LLOYD  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Beblin. 

MtyNCHENER  RDCKVERSICHERUNGS  GESELSCHAFT,  Munich. 

«ALLIANZ"  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Berlin  and  Monich. 

•*FORTUNA»'  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Berlin. 

RHEINISCH-WESTFALLISCHER  LLOYD  INSURANCE  CO.— M.  Gladbacb. 

AGENTS  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICAN  LINE   OF  HAIL  STEAHERSL 


CoDsignients  of  Wool,  Skins,  Ostricli  Featbeq 

AND  OTHER  PRODUCE  \ 

RECEIVED  AND  REALISED  AT  HIGHEST  MARKET  VALUES. 


Importers  of  Groceries  and  Oilman's  Stores,  Boots  and  Shoei 
Ales,  Brandies,  Whiskies  and  Spirits,  Grain  and  Wool  Bag 
Rice,  Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cigars,  China,  Indian  and  America 
Produce,  Sheep  Dip,  Ogden's  Cigarettes  and  Tobacco,  Alseri 
Cement,  Frisler  and  Rossmann's  Sewing  Machines,  Scandiaavil 
Condensed  Milk,  "  Light  of  the  Age  "  Oil  150^,  Ac,  See, 


LOWEST  MARKET  QUOTATIONS. 
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LLOYDS  &  COMPANY 

40,  BURG  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN, 

IMPORTERS  OP  IMPROVED 

ijplciiltiiFal  Miiieni  ami  impiemeiits. 


General  Agents  in  South  Africa  for 

"  Aermotor "   Pumping   and 
Geared  Windmills. 


"PLANET  JE."  HORSE   HOES   AND 
GAEDEN  CULTIVATORS. 


THE  "OLIVER"  PATENT  CHILLED  PLOUGHS. 


The  "Adriance"  Reapers, 
Self  Binders,  and  Grass  Mowers. 


HAVE   ALWAYS   A   STOCK   OF 

GIANT    CULTIVATOBS,    FEED    CUTTERS,    CUTAWAY 
HAEKOWS,  SMOOTHING  HABEOWS, 

Spray  Pumps,  Churns  and  Dairy  Appliances,  Spades, 
Forks,  Fencing  Materialp,  &c. 


WQUJRIES    BY   POST   RECEIVE    PROMPT   ATTENTION. 
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CASTLE   m    LINE. 


SOUTH  &  EAST  AFRICAN,  MAURITIUS  &  MADAGASCAR 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICES 


DONALD  CURRIE  &  CO.  S 

COLONIAL   MAIL   LINE, 


The  Steamers  of  The  Castle  Mail  Packets  Company  (Ltd. 
are  despatched  as  follows : — 

From   London,  via   Southampton  and  Madeira   every  alternafi 
Friday. 

From  London,  via  Southampton  and  Las  Palmas,  every  altemat 
Friday, 

From  Cape  Town,  via  Madeira  and  Plymouth,  to  London  evei] 
alternate  Wednesday. 

From  Cape  Town  via  Las  Palmas  to  London  about  every  altemal 
Wednesday. 

The  Ocean  Steamers  call  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  at  stata 
intervals. 

From  Cape  Town  to  Mossel  Bay,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Nad 
and  Delagoa  Bay  about  every  week. 

From  Cape  Town  to  Madagascar  and  Mauritius  every  four  weci 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  to  the  Agencies  of 
THE  CASTLE  MAIL  PACKETS  COMPANY,  Limitei 
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UNION 


LINE. 


M 

THE  UNIOH  STEAMSHIP  GOMPY. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE 

To  and  from  ENGLAND  and  M  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORTS  every  Fortnight,  toochlng  at  MADEIRA 
)o(wuda  and  Hoinew»rd«. 

EXTRA  BOATS  ar«  denpatched  between  the  Mall  Boats.  caUlng  at  LISBON  and  TENERIFFE.  and  at 
rr.  BJ£LKNA  and  ASCENSION  at  atited  Intenrab. 

^or  Gout  Ports,  NATAL,  DELA60A  BAT,  eyery  Fortnight.    Connecting  with  the  Deutsche  0.  L 
Une  at  Durban  eyery  four  weeks,  for  BEIKA  and  East  Coast  Ports. 

The  Goraptny's  splendid  Steamenarenelllniown  fur  their  excellent  aooommodation  and  nnri railed  arnuige- 
BOtta  lor  the  comfort  of  PasaenKers. 

amTRK  TIOKKTS  for  ENGLAND,  ayailable  for  Six  Months,  are  issoed  at  a  xednctkm  of  10  per  cent,  ou 
haDraMeFare. 

RKTURN  TICKETS  for  COAST  FORTS  are  issaed,  avaiUble  fbr  retnm  within  Three  months,  by  either  Union 
rCaitle  Col's  Steamers. 

FLEET: 
The  foUowing  Boyal  Mail  Steamers  are  employed  in  the  Service— 

Kama.                                                    Tonnage.                Name.  Tonnage. 

NORMAN 73M  TARTAR 4425 

atxrr      esso  athknian     3882 

6UKLPH 4916  TROJAN 3471         , 

OBKEK 4747  SPAKTAN  3403 

GAUL       4744  PRETOUIA         8198 

GOTH        4738  ARAB       3192 

MEXICAN  4MI  NATAL 158 

MOOR       4484 

Foil  paitkiilan  with  regard  to  Freight  or  Pkasage  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  COMPANY'S 
QKNCI^fai  every  Port  in  Sonth  and  East  AfHca.  and  all  the  principal  inland  Towns. 

HEAD   OFFICES: 
1, 96,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London ;   Canute  Road,  Southampton ; 
Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town. 


COLONIAL 

AGENCIES: 

iPETOWN 

...    K.W.  Steels. 

GRAAFF-RKINET 

B.  F.  ROBEBTS. 

HANNESBURO 

...    L.  Clabbxce. 

KiMBERLEY       

M.  Cornwall. 

U.S.SL  Ca.  Ltd. 

EAST  LONDON 

Dtes  tk  Dn».  Ltd. 

nSELBAT        ... 

...     JORK  MUDIB. 

KING  WILLIAM'S  TOWN 

Dter  ft  Dteb,  Ltd. 

TSNA 

...    0.  W.  B.  Stettleb. 

DURBAN.  NATAL 

Thos.  Alstow, 

GOABAY 

...     R.  JOXBS, 

. 

U.S.8.  Co.,  Ltd. 

_        U.S.S.  Co.,  Ltd. 

PIETERMARITZBURG... 

C.  E.  Tauvton. 

rr  ALFRED    ... 

...    C.     .Bbzait. 

BLOttMFONTElN,  O.F.S. 

Barlow  Bros,  k  Co. 

AHAM'S  TOWN 

...    E.  P.  I^AH  and 

PRETORIA           

D.  M.  KisCH. 

IsvesimektCo. 

BARBERTON        

Diamond  h  Co. 

THOS.  E.  FULLER, 

.  Chief  Agent  for  Smith  Afrien, 
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CASTLE    STREET,    CAPE    TOWN. 


Lithographers,  Die  Sinkers,  Engravers 

AND 

for  ^riisiic  "printing, 

AND 

ALL  KINDS  OF  COMMERCIAL  STATIONERY 

In  th«  fi^ST  QUAIiITIES  at  the  IiOUlEST  Pt^ICES.       •< 
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RYAN  ROOD  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

Grain  and  General  Merchants, 


LARGE  STOCK  OF  CHEMICAL  GUANO- 


AGENT8  FOB 

Johnston's 

Sted  Self-binder. 

Vm^t  Iron-Sewing 

lacliines. 


AGENTS  FOB 

Clayton  ft  Shuttleworth's 


and  other  Machines. 


.j5Qii|W' 


WHOLESALE  AGENTS  FOE 

i.    F.    ECKERT'S  (Limited)  Celebrated  Ploughs  and 
Agricultural  Implements. 

RYAN     ROOD    &    CO., 
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ADVEBTISEHENTS. 


QUEEfl'S    HOTEIi, 

SEA  POINT,  CAPE  TOWN,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


TabU  dPHlUe  every  evening  at  €.30,  4s.    Brivate  JDinnera  served  at  Moderate  Brieem, 

BOIlltt>>  BEDQOOID,  and    ATTEHDflHCE,  ffom    10s.  pep  Day  opmafHts. 
Speelal  Terms  fop  longer  periods. 

Restaurant  a  la  Carte.     Coffee  Room.     Billiard  Room.     Temiis  Ground. 

Skittle  and  Bowling:  Alley. 

i 
The  Cellar  is  stocked  with  the  best  Original  Brands  of  Wines,  Liquors,  &c,  carehi%  ^ 

selected  at  home,  and  unsurpassable  in  quality.  i 

-Hie  THE  "^  CUISINE.  ^ 

YiflitorB  ^ill  find  it  under  thoroughly  qualified  and  efficient  MaDagement 


In  the  t}irau4ing-iroom  is  a  CUagneir  Girand  Pianofoirte. 
PRIVATE    SEA-BATHING    ACCOMMODATION. 

On  applieation  Chnvet/anees  wiU  he  sent  to  tneet  Families  and  Luggage, 
At  a  convenient  distance  from  the  Hotel  are  extensive  Stabling,  Servants'  Quarters,  &c.    J 


Train  and  Trams  to  and  ft*om  the  City  every  half-hour.      Private  Carriages,  Traps  ani' 
Saddle  Horses  kept  on  the  Premises.    Principal  European  Languages  Spoken.  ^  > 

.  Telephone  Ho.  38.  J.  AIiEXANDlSR,  Proprietor.  ^^ 
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BA6NALL,  GIBADD  &  CO., 

(Late  BAGSHAW   AND    SONS), 

TflHflERS, 

J^ BATHER  Merchants, 


AND 


Manufacturers    of 

BOOTS,  SHOES, 


AND 


A  YELDSCHOENS.  ^ 


mil  nil  II II  nil  II I  III  11 II II I  mil 


Note  the  Address— 

25,  QUEEN  STREET,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
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ASSURANCE  AND   TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PORT  ELIZABETH  (limited.) 

Ca.pita.1      -       -       -       -       -      J312S,000 
Resei^ve  Fund   -       -        -        JS60,000 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS: 
A.  HIRSCH,  Chairman. 


D.  VREEDE. 

J.  SHEARD. 

T.  W.  CRABTREE. 


\V.  E.  VAEDY. 
T.  G.  GRIFFITHS. 


AUDITORS: 
W.  WILSON  and  JOHN  WATSON. 

SOLICITORS: 
Messrs.  DYASON,  HAZELL  &  WILSON. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  COMPRISES: 

The  Administration  of  Estates. 

The  Agency  and  Management  of  the  Afifairs  of  persons  leaving  the 
Colony. 

The  Investment  of  Capital. 

The  Kaising  of  Loans,  and  Ihe  Sale  and  Purchase  of  Landed  and  other 
Securities. 

Agency  Business  in  nil  its  Branches,  and  the  Administration  of  Estates 
of  all  kinds,  and  that  of  tlie  affairs  of  persons  leaving  the  Colony  are  daily 
undertaken  at  tbe  Coin])aiiy's  Office. 


This  Company  has   been  appointed   GEXEBAL  MANAGJERS  ft>r 

South  Africa  for  the  foUowing  Comanies  : 

ATLAS    ASSURANCE    GO. 

82,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FIRE    BRAISrCH     (Established  1808) :        i 

I 

Subscribed  Capital       £1,120,000 

In  addition  tlie  Company  has  Assets  exceeding...      £1, 100,000 
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ASSURANCE    AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PORT  ELIZABETH  (limited). 


/^^%i^^^^^\i^^^^^^ 


LAW  UNION  &  CROWN 
five  anb  %itc  Jnsutance  Companie, 

126,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
LIFtJ  BBANOH  (Established  1825): 

Subscribed  Capital ei,4Sl,SaOO 

Funds  in  hand  exceed        £8,800)000 

The  lost  Berenionury  Bonng  d«-clar«<l  iraa  equal  to  2  per  oent. 


THE   OCEAN 
Hccibent  6i  Guarantee  Corporation,  Itb, 

40  to  44,  MOORGATE  ST.,  LONX>ON,  E.G. 

Authorised  Capital £400)000 

Gross  Assets,  including  Uncalled  Capital 


BRITISH   Sc   FOREIGN    MARINE 
INSURANCE   CO.,  Limited. 

LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON. 

Capital JS1,340,000 

Paid-up jsae8,ooo 

[Reserve  Fund JSGaO,000 

Propoaalfl  for  JPire,  Marine,  Life,  Acddent  and  Guarantee  ABBoranoe  are  daily 
itended  to  at  the  Company's  Office,  and  aie  accepted  at  Lotvest  Pobsiblb  Bates. 
Marine  riika  are  accepted,  and  Policies  granted,  payable  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

R.  S.  SMITH,  Secretary, 

^gis  ABSUrance  k  Tnut  Company  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Limited. 


«2 
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€&tabfisited 
30  years. 


JAMES  PIRIE, 


Established 
30  years. 


PRACTICAL  SAIL  &  TENT  MAKER, 

{P.O.  Box  35) 

Has  on  haiid  at  Lowest  Mabket  Eatji^: 

CAms,  all  qualities  and  ¥idtbs.       HAHILU  ROPE,  all  sHas. 

MAHlilNE 

HOnSEIiOrE 

TT  A  Tiff  •RTiH^TiTHTf 


SPITEnrABN 

STBiNanrG 


SEAMING    AND    ROPING    TWINES, 

And  all  other  Trade  BequUitei. 


HAND-MADE  TEflTS  LAST  LONGEST. 


58,  QUEEN  STREET,  PORT   ELIZABETH. 
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/' 


SAIL  &  TENT  MAKER 

Q 

C     El    A  0  Q  ■     ^^^^  standard,  Irish  Ensigrn, 
^     r  L  M  M  O  ■  Union  Jaelcs,  Ensigrns. 

BS 

"  A  Large  Stock  of  Buntinga  of  all  Colours. 

FLAGSTAFFS. 

JD 

}H        imPOt^TEl^   op   TUtlHES.         H 


C4 

H 
IP 


>5 


» 


SPECIAL  LINES    FOR  FEATHER    MERCHANTS,    H 

At  excffiionalbj  Low  Friees,  13 


CHEAPEST  HOUSE  IN  TOWN  FOR 
SHOP  TWINES. 


53,  QUEEN  STREET,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 


// 


% 
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Estab.  IMPERIAL  1820. 


The  Imperial  Life  has  had  a  h)n^  and  successful 
cnreer.  — M etropolita x  Jouk n al. 


LIFE    OFFICE. 


The  bunuses  declared  were  at  a  higher  rate 
than  previously  obtained.— Capitalist. 

One  of  tne  oldest,  soundest,  and  most  repatable 
of  British  Life  Offices.— Ixsurante  Post. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  Life  PoIicy-TIolders  are  kept  in  a  separate  Section,  thii^ 
practically  making  the  Imperial  Life  Office  a  South  African  Company,  with  the 
additional  security  of  British  Capital. 

All  moneys  collected  in  South  Africa  are  invested  in  the  country,  and  in  additioo 
the  Company  are  large  holders  of  Colonial  Securities. 

The  Imperial  Lite  Office  has  a  larger  premium  income  in  hand,  in  proportion  to 
its  liabilities,  than  any  Company  doing  business  in  South  Africa. 

This  Company  has  had  more  than  three-quarter  of  a  century's  experience,  and 
no  other  Company  in  South  Africa  can  show  the  same  successful  record. 

This  Company  pays  the  amount  of  the  policy  should  the  insured  lose  bis  eyesi^^ 
by  accident.    No  other  Company  covers  this  risk 

Intending  Insurers  should  ascertain  the  Cash  Value  of  their  Policy  should  thej  4 
any  time  find  it  necessary  to  surrender  the  same.  No  Company  pays  a  higher  OiA 
Surrender  Value  than  the  Imperial,  and  this  is  a  sure  proof  of  financial  strength. 

Insurers  in  the  Imperial  have  special  advantages  should  they  not  be  able  to  pay 
their  premium  within  the  days  of  grace.  Compare  these  with  those  of  other  Gompaniea 


Low  Premiiuns.  Large  Bonuses.  Free  Trayelling  all  Over  the  Wmdd. 

Lll)eral  Conditioiii.  Non-Torfeitiire  Policies. 

Immediate  Payment  of  Claims.  Gaaranteed  Sorrender  Values. 

Absolute  Seonrity. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN    DIRECTORS: 

Sm    FREDERICK    BLAINE.   J.P.,    I^resident  Port  Elizabeth   Chamber  of  Commeroe;   Chalnnan 

AMorance  and  Trust  Company. 
H.   B.  CHRISTIAN,   Esq.,  J.P.,  lately  PreslJent  Port  Elixabeth  Agrlcnltund  Society;  Chairman  F^  lette^i.^ 

Assaranoe  and  Trust  Company. 
HON.  H.  W.  PEARSON.  M.L.A.  (ex-Colonial  Secretary). 
JAMES  BRISTOW,  Esq.  (ex-Mayor). 
Vr.  MACDONALD,  Medical  Director. 

D.  M.  BROWN  (Secretary  of  the  Port  EUzabeih  Agrlcoltanl  fiodo^)^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Manager  fijr  tStmOx  AlHca. 

jLCCiDENrr    SEcmoN. 

Persons  insuring  in  the  Imperial  against  Accident  have  the  advantages  of  ._ 
Office  of  over  75  years' standing,  combined  with  LOW  PREMIUMS,  LIBERAL 
CONDITIONS,  and  PERFECT    SECURITY. 

The  Company  has  Branch  Offices  at  Capetown,  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  Bl 
fontein,  Durban,  and  Pietermaritzburg,  and  representativea  in  the  most  im] 
towns  in  South  Africa.  

Head   Office   for   South   Africa: 

INSURANCE    CHAMBERS,    PORT    ELIZABETH. 
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G.  R.  PERRINS 

(Late  Geo.  Kynoch  &  Co.), 


^9 
Awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  at  KImberley  Exhibition,  1892. 

Has  ia  Stock  Large  Assort menU,  at  Lowest  Prices,  of 

HIFMSMGIIHBIIIES 

(Military  and  Sporting). 

MARTINI,    WINCHESTER,    SNIDER, 

WESTLEY  RICHARDS'  FALLING  BLOCK, 

MM  Hatcb,  Lee-Metford  Hagazioe,  MiumMer,  k 


DOUBLE  RIFLE  and  SHOT  GUNS. 
SHOT     OXXN^S, 

DOUBLE   AND    SINGLE. 


1  ^V  REVOLVERS,  VARIOUS  PATTERNS. 

ilNUNITIOM,  all  kinds,  by  tbe  best  Makers. 

ELEY'S  or  KYNOCH'S 

SHOT    CARTRIDGES. 

5 
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GomerGial  Union  A^nrance  Gompy,  Limited. 

Beaa  Office:  19  &  20  OORNHILL,  LONDON. 

FIRE.  .LIFE.    MARINE. 

Capital  Fully  Subscribed  JBa,aoo,0€>0. 

Life  Fund  (in  Special  Trust  foriLlfelPolioy  Holders)       . .  JSl,e4e,SX2. 

Totallnvested  Funds  exceed       JBa,»0O,<^ 

Total  Annual  Income  JBl,»0O,<i 

Head  Office  in  South  AMca.— MAIN  STREET,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 

LOCAL  BOARD. 

P.  W.  OouBT,  Eeq.  A.  Gloag,  Esq. 

Charlbs  Hannah,  Eaq.    (Hannam  ft  Go.)  F.  Eatoh,  Eeq.  (Eaton  k  Klendger.) 

Gbobob  Gordon,  Esq.  (J.  ft  G.  Gordon.)  J.  Hbad,  Esq.  (Renien  Ton  Laer  ft  Go.) 

A.  8.  ToLBON,  Esq.  (A.  8.  Tolgon  ft  Ck>.)  John  F.  Keith,  Esq. 

BeHdent  Manager.^TuOMAS  Steyrnbon. 

Cape  Town,  Branch  Office.— HOOT  STREET. 

LOCALiBOARD. 

T.  E.  Fuller,  Eaq.,  M.L.A.  (Union  ^Steam  I   C.   H.   Knight,    Esq.   (Measn. 
Ship  Company.)  |  Watson  ft  Co.) 

Bankers :  African  Banking  Corporation  (Idmited.) 

Persons  to  whom  COMPLETE  SECURITY,  combined  with  PROF iTABLEN ESS,  is  an  ol^eet,  m$j 
Bvoid  the  troubie  of  enquiring  eisewhere,  by  applying  to  the  above  Company,  whose  Condithm 
are  Liberai,  Management  ExpenseslEoonomicai,  and  rates  of  Premium  Moderate,  whiie  the  Security 
obtained  by  Polioy-hoiders  is  EXCEPTIONALLY  COMPLETE. 

Ko  Company  doing  Life  business  in  this  Country  offers  better  indaoements  to  the  pubUc  in; 

Eoint  of  Purity,  Liberality  of  Terms  and  Magnitude  of  Bonus.  Bat  few  Companies  €« 
onestly  promise  anything  like  the  same  all  round  advantages  to  Policy  Holders.  Ko  otha 
Company  in  South  Africa  can  claim  the  possession  of  all  the  following  points  in  ill 
favour : — 

I.   An  increasing  BusiDess.  II.   An  increasing^  Bonn*. 

IIL    The  lowest  expense  ratio  of  any  Company  represented  in  this  Country. 

SPECIAL  ADYANTAGESiOFFERED  BY  THE  "COMMERCIAL  DMOH." 

Minimum  Bates,    Undoubted  Seewrity.    TJie  lowed  expente  ratio  of  any  Companiy  doiftg  hu&imem 
in  South  Africa,    Good  Increaring  and  Compound  Bonuses.    Interim  Bonuses.    CUnms  m^'^'^ 
in  Tori  Elizabeth  or  Cape  Town  without  reference  to  England.    Liberal  Sturrender  Vi 
guaranteed  by  endorsement  upon  Oie  Bolides  themselves.    First^Clau  lives  accepted  finatty 
^  referenee  to  England. 

SPECIMENS   OF    BONUSES   ON    APPLICATION. 

Fire.^Moderate  quotations  given  for  all  classes  of  risk     Each  risk  will  be  rated  ax 

MERiTB.    Transfers  can  be  effected  without  cost. 
Marine. — Favourable  rates.for  choice  Freights. 
Agencies  exist  throughout  South  AMca.—Applications  invited  lyom  GenUemen 

position  to  introduce  good  business  in  either  or  all  of  the  branches.    No  TraT« 

Agents  or  TmveUing  Doctors  employed. 
ClainiS*— Pvompt  and  liberallsettlements. 
Enquiries  wlU  be  answered  by  return  of  poet    ProBpectoiies  and  all  eeneral  infonnfttioa 

Insurance  questions  sent  on  application  to— TH08.  STEVENSON,  Beeident  Jfoi 
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WILLIAM  RIGG  &  SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED  1866) 


financial,  ]£state,  Confidential 
and  (general  Hgents, 

MAIN   STREET,  PORT  ELIZABETH^ 


►*S»ii^0*!-!- 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION    GIVEN    TO 

Private  ^Purchase  &  Sale  of  Landed  Property^ 
Baising  of  Loans  on  Mortgage, 

Passing  of  Transfers,  Bonds,  etc, 

AKD 

Investment  of  Capital. 


p-^^^^t^^^^F^f^^^^^^^^^y^s^s^s^^^^^^^^^^y^s^^ 


AGENTS    FOR 

THE  LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Societjr 

OF  U.S.  A 


PLATE  CLASS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  Capetown. 


Post  Office,  Box  SSa       Telegraphic  Addrees:  "  Inetanter/ 


1 


C8  AD  VEliTISEMEN  TS. 


JOHN    LYSAGHT, 


GALVANIZED  CORRUGATED  IRON, 

All  Lengths,  Orb  Brand.        \ 


GALVANIZED   FLAT   IROrf 

FOR   WORKING    UP. 

QUEEN'S  HEAD  AND  TENAX  STEEL 

QUALITY    GVABANTEED. 


LARGE  STOCKS  ALWAYS  ON  HAND  AND  TO  ARRIVL 


BepSU.  Telegraph  Addresses.                          P.O.  B(fx  I^uiubea 

CAPETOWN *'DANVERS*' 238 

MOSSEL  BAY,  C.C. 

PORT  ELIZABETH,  0.0.     ...        "LYSAGHT" 272  ^ 

EAST  LONDON,  C.C ** MILLAR"      56 

DURBAN,  NATAL      '*FOWLIE'*      220 

JOHANNESBURG,  S.A.R.    ...        *'HAB1TAS"     1352 

R.  VALENTINE  KING,  Manager  for  South  Africa. 
j 


South  African  Head  Office  :  PORT  ELIZABETH4 


ADVERTISEMKNTS.  G*) 


i_^^^^^^^^^^  S^m 


BISSEKER,  GEORGE  &  CO., 

3mporter0  of  tbe  f  amoue 

ELEPHANT         ^      BOOTS 
BECTIVE  i^ww   1  w 

THREE    STAR  ^^^ 

RELIANCE  j     SHOES. 


THE  FAVOURITE  COLONIAL  BRANDS. 


B00D8  SENT  BY  PARCEL  POST  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


BISSEKER,  GEORGE  &  CO., 

Elephant  Boot  and  Shoe  Warehouse, 

101  MAIN  STREET,  PORT  ELIZABETH. 
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Watchmaker,  Jeweller,   Engraver, 

AND 

Importer  of  IKosieal  iDstraments, 

108,   MAIN   STREET,  PORT  EUZABETB, 

Invites  Inspection  of  his  Varied  and 


ConslBting  of 

WATCHES  .    .     Gold,  SUver,  and  MetaL 


^j  /^r^i^Q  Varied  Designs  in  Wood 

wJLrV/V^JXO       .     •     .  and  Marhlf^ 


Brooches,  Ear-rings,  Chains^ 
JEWELLERY      Bracelets,  Pins,  Studs, 
"^  Rings  in  Diamond,  Weddingi 

Keeper,  and  Fancy  Gems. 


Electro  Plate  and  Fancy  Goods  in  great  variety. 


OPTICAL  GOODS.      TELESCOPES,  HELD  AND  OPCHA  GLASSES. 

Sp»e  tables  and  Eyeglasses  In  Gold  and  Steel  to  salt  all   slglits. 
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TOWN-HALL 
PIONEER  BRANDS 

Confectionery,  Jams,  Jellies, 
Biscnits,  and  Cal[es. 


^V.^V^>,N^NyV>V^^ 


EQ\)^^l  TO  IHi.  \|h?ORTED  ^RT\CUC 


Order  tbroagb  Poi^  Eliza])etb  ]llei<ebaiits, 

OB 

DIRECT    PROM     TjHE     MANUFACTURER, 

JOHN  PYOTT, 

PORT     ELIZABETH, 

Proprietor  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Pioneer  Fiour  Milis.'] 
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BEACH  HOTEL, 


HUMEWOOD, 


AND 


PALMERSTON  HOTEL, 


PORT  ELIZABETH. 


E.  STEINMANN. 


ADYEBTISEKENTa 


PHCENIX    HOTEL, 

MARKET   SQUARE, 

PORT    ELIZABETH. 


Close    proximity    to    Jetty,    Railway    Station, 

Produce  and  Morning  Markets,  Customs, 

Court  House,  and  Theatre. 


PRINGIPAL  RESORT  FOR  ALL  COMMERCIAL  GENTLEMEN. 


SHOW  ROOMS    ON   THE  PREMISES. 


FINEST  BILLIARD  ROOM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


GOOD    SEA    BATHING 

{WlTEm  FIVE  MINUTES'  WALK). 
rOR  FUBTHXR  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS— 

THE    PROPRIETOR. 

P.O.    Box,    MTo.    X8T. 
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J.  C.  JUTA  &  CO., 

Adderley  Street,  GAPE  TOM.       i 

Branch     -       -       -      JOHANNESBURG, 


I^ub^8ber6,    Bookeellere,    StationetaJ 


Regular  WeeUy  Importation  of  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  German 

MAGAZINES,  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 


SOLE  AGENTS  BY  APPOINTMENT  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  ADMIRALTY  CHART&i 


Depot  of  the  S.P.C.K.   Publications. 


PUBLISHEBS  TO  CAFE  Qf  GOOD  HOPE  UNIVEBBITT. 

PUBUSHEBS  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS  OF  SOUTH  AFBICA.    (SabflCt^tiH 
58.  per  Anniun.) 

PUBLISHEBS  SOUTH  AFBICAN  MEDICAL  JOUBNAL.    (Sabscription  21s. 
per  Anntun.) 

PUBLISHEBS  SUPBEME  COUBT,  HIGH  COUBT,  and  EASTEBN  DISTBIGl 
COUBT  LAW  BEPOBTS. 


Medical,   Law,  Educational  Works, 

Books  of  Travel,  Biography,  &.C.,  &Ci 


THE    LARGEST   STOCK   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

CATALOGUES   FREE.  | 

J.    C.   JUTA  &    CO. 
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THE 

COLONIAL  HOTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 


Offices  throughout  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Australian  Colonies. 


Uirectars—CAPJS  COLONY. 


L.  Wiener,  M.L.A.,  Chairman,  i  C.  C.  de  Villiebs, 

J.  A.  Bam,  H.  Wilman. 


FUNDS.  PROGRESS  OP  THE  SOCIETY.             NEW  BUSINESa 

Date.  Amount.                                           Period.                                Sam  AsBiirad. 

3l8t  March,  1881    ...    £157,773  7  years  ended  SUt  March,  1881    £4,048,615 

Slat  December,  1887  740,155              Gf  years  ended  Slat  December,  1887      ...       7,437,395 

3 Ut  December,  1894  1,793,628             7  years  ended  Slat  December,  1894       ...     10,112,441 


Total  Hem  fiosiness  sioee  eoffiaeneei&ent  of  the  Soeiety  eiteeeds 

TWENTY-ONE  MILLIONS  STERLING  (£21,000,000). 

Being  an  average  of  a  MILLION  for  each  year  of  Its  existence. 

Premiums  moderate. 

Claims  paid  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  title. 

Policies  kept  in  force  out  of  Surrender  Value  as  long  as  there 
is  sufficient  to  pay  one  quarterly  premium. 

The  Society  is  established  throughout  on  the  Federal 
principle,  and  thus  secures  for  its  members  the  widest  scope  for 
sound  and  remunerative  investment. 

The  Insurance  Newspaper,  London,  June,  1895,  says  of  this 
Society : — "  It  is  popular,  progressive,  under  able  and  prudent 
control,  and  certainly  no  office  in  or  out  of  England  can  offer 
more  satisfactory  credentials  to  the  public  confidence." 

OFFICES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  1 

Cape  Town— Adderley  and  Longmarket  Sts.       Durban— West  St. 
Johannesburg — Harrison  St. 

CHARLES  WORROLL,  Manager. 
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"CAPE  TIMES"  PUBLICATIONS. 

"THE   CAPE   TIMES."    (Dau^y  Edition.)    One  Pennj| 

Its  oirculation,  57,000  copies  weekly,  is  unapproached  by  any  other  V 

South  African  Ifewspaper. 

SUBSCRIPTION :— Cape  Colony,  Transvaal.  Natal,  and  O.F.S.,  10/-  per  quarter;  B.B.  Pro- 
tectorate, Rhodesia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Postal  Union,  12/-  per  quarter,  inclusive  of  postage. 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Births,  Harptaffes,  and  Death8.»2/6  for  each  Advertisement  of  not  more  than  Twenty  words; 
for  every  additional  line  of  Eight  words,  or  portion  thereof,  1/-. 

Wanted,  To  Let,  Lost,  Found,  and  Miscellaneous  Small  Advertisements.^!/-  per  Hne  <A 
Eight  words.  This  rate  will  enable  those  in.  search  of  emplovment  and  others  to  have  tneir  Advm^ 
tisements  inserted  cheaply,  whilst  those  who  elaborate  tneir  Advertisements  will  have  to  pay 
pro  rata  for  the  space  they  require. 

Casual  Advertisements.-^ingle  Column,  4/-  per  inch,  each  insertion :  Double  Cohunn.  S/-  per 
inch,  each  insertion :  Repeats,  half-price.  Standing  Advertisements.— Special  Terms  on  applicaticii. 
Paracrraph  Advertisements.— 6d.  a  line,  each  insertion.  Theatrical  Announcements.— 2/-  pa 
inch,  single  column,  each,  nett  rate.  , 

"THE  CAPE  TIMES."   (Weekly  Edition.)    Threepence 

(ILLUSTRATED.) 
This  Edition  is  published  in  time  to  catch  the  fast  mail  train,  and  serree  the  whole  oC 
the  back  divisions  of  South  Africa.    Its  droulatioiiy  already  as  large  as  thftt  cC  aif 
other  weekly  newspaper  published  in  South  Africa,  increases  weekly.     Aa  as 
advertising  medinm  it  is  unequalled.  4 

"  THE   CAPE   TIMES."     (Mail  Edition.)    Threepence, 

Is  published  in  tSme  for  transmission  to  England  by  each  mail  steamer.  ; 

SUBSCRIPTION,  to  both  editions :— Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  (XIF.S..  4/- per  quartari; 
B.B.  Protectorate,  Rhodesia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Postal  Union,  6/-  per  quarter,  inclufuxig  xwstasa 

"THE    CAPE   TIMES'  LAW  REPORTS." 

SUBSCRIPTION:— £2  2s.  Od.  per  annum. 

Vols.  L,  IX.,  HL,  IV.,  and  V.,  in  stock.   Price,  half-bound  in  law  calf,  £2  lOs.  Od.  eacli. 

"THE   CAPE   SANSARD." 

The  only  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Legislatue. 
Price  £2  2s«  Od.    Back  Volumes  in  stock. 

"THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MEDICAL  DIRECTORY.* 

SUBSCRIPTION :— 10/6. 

For  further  pariiculars  concerning  any  of  the  above,  ^Pf^f  ^ 

''CAPE  TIMES ^^  PRINTING  WORKS,| 
se,  srr.  oeoroe'S  street, 

(F.  X  8.  MEGER,  Propnetor\ 

parliamentan?  printer  anb  Boodbinbing  Contractor 

TO   THE   QOVERNMENT. 
OEHERAIi    FBINTEB,    LITHOGBAFHEB.    ENQBAVEB, 

DIB   BINKEB,  PAFEB  DEAIJSB,  AND   8TATI0191SEJ 
Send  for  Quotations  before  placing   Ordere  elsewhere,  ^ 
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THE    EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOGIEH 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


HEAD  OFFICE  s   120,  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
LONDON  OFFICE!  SI,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 


FINANCIAL    POSITION. 

ts £38,BBO,8e8. 

Surplus         JS7,787,4B9. 

IMPROVEMENT  DURING  LAST  FINANCIAL  YEAR. 
Iiicpea.se' in  Assets  £3,330,8XS. 

Increase  in  Surplus    ..  JSl.,005,a20. 

A    LARGE   SURPLUS 

IS   THE 

BEST  TEST  OF  STRENGTH  and 

GUARANTEE  OF  FUTURE  BONUSES. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  BRANCH  OFFICE  : 

Grand  Parade  Building,  Darling  St.,  'Cape  Town. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OFFICE: 

Equitable  Chambers,  RIsslk  St.,  Johannesburg. 

SEND  FOR  RESULTS         EQUITABLE  TONTINE  INVESTMENTS  NOW  MATURING. 
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MOSSOP  #  GARLAND, 

M  TANNERS,  CURRIERS,  ^ 


AND 


IMPOBTEBS   OF  LEATHER   OF  EVEBY 
DESCRIPTION, 

3,  PLEIN  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN. 


WHOLESALE  AGENTS  FOR 

The  city  SADDLERS'  WORKS 

AND  * 

COLONIAL  BOOT  FACTORY. 


SEND    FOR   PRICE    LISTS. 
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H.  BEVEf^r4. 


(Mstabtished  18SS.) 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE  IN  GAPE  TOWN. 


FURNITURE 

of  all   kinds,  Imported  as  well  as  of 
Colonial  Manufacture. 


DPHOLSTERY  aid  FORNITDRE  MAMnFACTORY. 

All  Details  Executed  on  the  Premises  by 
Experienced  Workmen, 


CAPE  TOWN. 


NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER   FIRM. 
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HARDWARE   MERCHANTS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL'JSTORES,  16,  18,  20,  GRAVE  STREET. 


BEDSTEADS  AND  LAMPS, 

CUTLERY  AND  ELECTROPLATE, 
TOOLS  OF  BEST  QUALITY, 

PUMPS  A  SPECIALITY. 
Special  Terms  to  Large  Buyers. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 

Showroom— 21,  ADDERLEY  STREET. 

ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATIONS   UNDERTAKEN, 


Electric  Fans  and 
Motors  to  Drive 

Machinery 
from  |th-horse 
and  upwards. 


Electric  Bells. 

„         Stoves. 

„         Radiators. 

„         Cooking 
Utensils. 


LARGE  ASSORTMENT 

OP 

ELECTRICAL    FITTINGS. 

G.  FINOLAY&  GO. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

POPULATION,  THE  METROPOLIS,  COMMERCE, 
FINANCES,  BANKING,  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Thb  area  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  estimated  at  221|311  square 
miles ;  and  the  total  population,  at  the  Census  of  1891,  num- 
bered 1,527,224  persons.*  This  population  is  of  a  heterogeneous 
character.  The  European  or  white  inhabitants  comprise  descen- 
dants of  the  early  Dutch,  French  and  German  settlers,  as  well  as 
the  British  immigrants  and  their  offspring,  and  Teutonic  and 
other  people  who  more  lately  entered  the  Colony.  The  Malays 
are  of  Asiatic  origin,  having  been  originally  brought  to  the  Cape 
from  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East.  The  Hottentots  are  an 
indigenous  race,  embracing  l^amaquas,  Eorannas,  and  the  scanty 
remnants  of  Bushmen.  The  Fingoes  are  members  of  dispersed 
Zulu  tribes  belonging  to  the  Bantu  family,  who  were  in  servitude 
to  the  Ama-Kosa  Kafirs,  and  were  received  under  the  protection 
of  the  Colonial  Government  in  1835,  when  they  numbered  only 
16,800  souls.  The  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas  include  the  tribes  of  the 
Bantu  family  known  as  Ama-Kosa,  Tembu,  Bomvana,  Bechuana, 
Basuto,  Damara,  Pondo,  Hlangweni,  and  Zulu.  And  the  "  mixed 
and  other  races"  are  partly  descendants  of  the  former  negro 
slaves,  partly  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  these  and  of  white 
men  with  the  aborigines,  and  partly  are  foreigners,  including 
Indian,  Malagasy,  Arabs,  Chinese,  Turks,  Creoles  and  others. 
The  numbers  of  the  several  races  are  as  follows : — 

Bace. 
European  or  White 

Malay      

Hottentot 

Fingo       

Kafir  and  Bechuana 
Mixed  and  Other 

Total    ...  1,527,224        767,327        759,897 

*  The  sabsiance  of  this  chapter,  relating  to  the  Census  retoms,  is  taken  from  the 
excellent  Beport  by  the  Director  of  the  Census,  H.  de  Smidt,  Esq.,  Under  Colonial 
Secretaiy ;  and  the  flgares  relating  to  Beyenue,  Expenditure,  and  f^blio  Debt  haye 
been  supplied  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Smith,  ControUer  and  Auditor-QeneraL 


FEB80H& 

Males. 

FlOULBS. 

...     376,987 

195,956 

181,031 

...      13,907 

6,713 

7,194 

...      60,388 

26,248 

24,140 

...    229,680 

108,566 

121,114 

...     608,456 

306,635 

301,821 

...     247,806 

123,209 

124,597 
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The  number  of  inhabited  dwelling  in  which  this  population  was 
domiciliated  was  276,607 ;  and  of  these  77,342  were  of  brick  and 
stone;  10,611  of  wood,  iron,  lath  and  plaster;  181,730  wattle  and 
daub  huts;  3,819  tents,  wagons  and  erections  with  canvas  roofe; 
and  3,105  other  temporary  shelters.  The  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  family  or  household  was:  European,  5*72;  Malay, 
6-76;  Hottentot,  7-78;  Fingo,  8-68;  Kafir  and  Bechuana,  8-89; 
mixed  and  other,  7-14. 

The  average  density  of  the  population  is  6'90  to  the  square 
mile.  The  most  thickly  populated  districts  are  the  Cape,  with 
146-73  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  with  144-36 
to  the  square  mile;  whilst  the  most  sparsely  populated  is  Calvinia, 
with  only  0-52  person  to  the  square  mile. 

The  European  or  white  race  represents  one-fourth,  and  the 
coloured  races  three-fourths,  of  the  total  population  of  the  Colony. 
In  only  nine  districts  do  the  Europeans  outnumber  the  coloured 
classes ;     in    the    remaining    eio;hty-four    the    coloured     races 

Eredominate,  and  in  the  Transkeian  territories  forty-nine  fiftieths 
elonfr  to  the  coloured  races,  nearly  all  aboriginal  natives. 
Unlike  England,  only  one-fifth  of  the  Cape  population  live  in 
towns  or  villages,  and  of  these  nearly  half  are  European  or  white. 
The  remaining  four-fifths  dwell  in  rural  areas,  and  of  this  number 
only  18-35  per  cent.,  or  less  than  a  fifth,  are  European. 

The  distinctive  occupations  of  neariy  one-half  of  the  people  are 
agricultural  and  pastoral — 672,458  persons  fall  under  this  class. 
Kext  comes  the  class  engaged  in  "domestic"  offices — 203,138. 
After  these  the  "  industrial,  including  mining,  mechanical  opera- 
tions or  labour,  numbering  77,906.  The  "commerciar*  class, 
comprising  all,  from  the  capitAlist  and  financier  down  to  the 
pedlar  and  togt-ganger,  26,116 ;  the  *•  professional  class,"  17,787; 
the  "indefinite  and  unspecified,"  including  persons  of  means,  whose 
pursuits  are  imperfectly  defined  or  unknown,  19,070 ;  and  lastly, 
the  "dependants,"  embracing  scholars,  children,  inmates  of  charit- 
able institutions,  paupers,  vagrants,  convicts,  &c.,  510,000 

Looking  at  the  birthplaces  of  the  population,  the  large  number 
of  1,412,846  were  born  in  the  Cape  Colony,  60,150  in  other 
British  African  possessions  and  African  States ;  27,689  in  England 
and  Wales;  6,648  in  Scotland ;  4,186  in  Ireland;  6,549  in  Germany ; 
899  in  Russia ;  866  in  Holland ;  698  in  Sweden  and  Norway ;  354 
in  France ;  343  in  Denmark ;  229  in  Portugal ;  and  lesser  numbers 
from  Poland,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  There 
were  also  2,344  bom  in  Asia,  988  in  America,  and  390  in  Australia. 
From  countries  outside  Africa,  the  population  has  only  been  re- 
inforced to  the  extent  of  3^  per  cent.  Comparing  the  returns  of 
1891  with  those  of  1875,  when  the  previous  census  of  the  older 
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digtricts  of  the  colony  was  taken,  the  rate  of  increase  of  Cape-bom 
Eaiopeans  in  the  sixteen  years'  interval  has  been  42*94,  and  that 
of  coloured  persons  35*20  per  cent. 

The  mean  age  of  the  whole  population  was  22*79  years.  For 
the  age  periods — of  under  15  years,  there  was  a  total  of  659,087 
persons ;  for  the  ages  of  15  years  and  over,  868,137 ;  and  of  the 
latter,  the  males  numbered  435,917,  and  females  432,220.  Of 
*'  old  men  and  women "  (from  50  years  upwards)  there  were,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  races,  149,764.  At  the  age  of  90,  there  were 
987  persons,  of  whom  18  were  Europeans.  At  the  age  of  104, 
there  were  10  persons,  including  1  European  only. 

The  conjugal  conditions  of  the  people  are  interesting.  Of  the 
entire  European  population,  31*18  per  cent,  were  married,  there 
being  59,726  husbands,  and  57,629  wives.  This  gives  a  surplus 
of  2097  husbands,  which  is  partly  accounted  for  by  there  beinff 
a  large  number  of  foreign-born  males  temporarily  resident,  and 
whose  wives  are  not  in  the  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  coloured  races  there  is  a  large  preponderance  of  wives  over 
husbands.  The  Malay  wives  outnumber  the  husbands  by  85. 
The  mixed  races  show  an  excess  of  3,993  wives  over  husbands. 
Among  the  Eingoes,  however,  there  were  28,465  husbands  and 
36,202  wives ;  and  among  the  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas  there  were 
86,502  husbands  and  103,200  wives.  This  gives  a  preponderance 
of  7,737  Fingo  and  16,698  Kafir  wives,  and  illustratesithe  extent 
to  which  polygamy  prevails  among  the  aboriginal  races. 

As  regards  the  religious  denominations,  the  Protestants  are 
returned  as  numbering  356,960  whites  and  375,087  coloured ; 
the  Catholics,  14,853  whites  and  2,422  coloured;   Jews,  3,007 
whites ;  and  Mabommedans,  31  whites  and  15,068  coloured.    The 
white  population  belonging  to  Protestant  denominations  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :— 228,627,  or  60-65  per  cent,  belong  to  the 
Dutch  Eeformed  Church  and  Z.  A.  Gereformeerde  Kerk ;  69,789, 
or  18-51  per  cent,  to  the  Church  of  England ;  21,707,  or  5 -75  per 
cent,  are  Wesleyans ;  12,684,  or  3  -37  per  cent.,  are  Presbyterians ; 
2,634,  or  0-69  per  cent,  are  Independents;  21,519,  or  5*72  per 
cent,  other  Protestants,  of  whom  10,398,  or  2-76  per  cent,  are 
liUtherans ;  6,205,  or  1-65  per  cent.  Baptists ;  2,327,  or  0-61  per 
cent,  Protestants  and  Christians   undefined;  724,  or  0-19  per 
cent.  Salvation  Army;  and  1,865,  or  0*51  per  cent.,  all  other. 
Of  the  mixed  races,  82^53  per  cent  are  Protestants,  and  of  the 
Hottentots  54*42  per  cent  are  Protestant      But  of  the  Fingoes 
only  27  -  95  per  cent,  have  been  christianised ;  and  the  Kafirs  are 
still  less  advanced,  86*83  per  cent  of  their  number  being  abso- 
lutely without  religion. 

The  places  of  worship  in   the   colony,  including  churches, 
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chapels,  schools  and  buildings  temporarily  used,  numbered  1,882, 
of  which  1,783  were  classed  as  Protestant,  80  as  Catholic,  3  as 
Jewish,  while  16  were  Malay  mosquea  These  buildings  accom- 
modate 351,999  worshippers,  of  whom  197,051  were  in  ayerage 
attendance  at  the  principal  services  of  the  various  churches. 

Communicants  figure  at  175,341,  distributed  as  follows : — ^Euro- 
peans— ^Males,  48,011  ;  females,  56,419.  All  others — Males, 
26,268 ;  females,  44,643;  or  74,279  males  and  101,062  females  in 
all.  Seven  thousand  and  twenty-five  persons  (632  being  of  the 
coloured  classes)  were  communicants  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  All  other  communicants  were  Protestants.  Of  the 
78,331  communicants  connected  with  the  Dutch  Church,  only 
6,370  are  other  than  European  or  white,  while  in  the  Gereformeerde 
Church  there  are  no  coloured  communicants.  In  the  English 
Church  11,160  out  of  21,415  communicants  were  coloured ;  in  the 
Presbyterian,  7016  out  of  8635 ;  in  the  Independent,  10,928  out 
of  11,985;  in  the  Methodist,  22,570  out  of  26,240;  and  in  the 
Lutheran,  10,722  out  of  14,476. 

Bespecting  the  education  of  the  people,  we  find  that  out  of  the 
whole  population,  including  all  races  and  ages,  the  percentage 
able  to  read  and  write  is  22*26;  able  to  read  only,  3*04;  and 
neither  able  to  read  nor  write,  74*59  per  cent.  •  Here  there  is  a 
wide  divergence  between  the  races.  Of  every  hundred  European 
or  white  persons,  67*96  are  able  to  read  and  write.  Next  to 
them,  but  far  lower  in  the  scale,  come  the  coloured  persons  of 
mixed  and  other  races,  with  18*07  per  cent.  The  Malay  shows  a 
somewhat  smaller  percentage,  the  exact  figure  being  12*16  per 
cent.  The  Hottentot  is  only  3*55  per  cent,  far  less  than  the 
Fingo,  who  figures  at  8*28,  but  a  little  higher  than  the  "  Kafir 
and  Bechuana,"  who  have  the  lowest  percentage  of  all,  yiz.,  2*72 
per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  children  of  all  races,  ages,  and  sexes 
returned  as  attending  Government  aided  schools  was  71,103; 
those  at  private  schools,  26,501 ;  and  those  receiving  instruction 
at  home  or  Sunday-school  only  30,276.  At  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  children  from  5  to  14  years  of  age  recorded  as 
engaged  or  assisting  in  various  occupations  was  172,167,  and  of 
no  occupation  133,452,  showing  a  total  of  305,629  not  receiving 
instruction. 

Of  the  number  suffering  from  infirmities,  there  were  2,331 
afflicted  with  blindness,  and  658  returned  as  deaf  and  dumb. 
There  were  1,921  insane  persons,  lunatics  and  idiots;  and  625 
lepers,  of  whom  51  were  Europeans  or  whites,  and  574  of  the 
coloured  races. 

The  most  populous  district  in  the  Colony  is  that  of  the  Cape, 
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which  has  a  total  population  of  aboat  100,000  persons,  including 
all  races  and  colours ;  and  of  these  one-half  are  European.  The 
city  of  Cape  Town,  the  metropolis  and  seat  of  government,  is  in 
this  district.  It  has  an  admirable  situation  and  picturesque 
surroundings.  Table  Mountain — occasionally  covered  with  its 
*'  tablecloth "  of  fleecy  vapour — ^towers  behind  it  to  a  height  of 
3,580  feet,  presenting  striking  features  both  of  grandeur  and 
beauty.  The  city  proper  reposes  in  the  open  valley  at  its  base. 
Immediately  in  front  are  the  waters  of  Table  Bay,  sweeping  in  a 
graceful  curve  eastward  to  Salt  Biver,  and  northward  to  the 
Blueberg  Hills,  with  the  fine  range  of  the  Drakeiistein  and 
Tulbagh  Mountains  in  the  background.  On  one  side  the  city 
joins  on  to  the  marine  suburbs  of  Green  Point,  Sea  Point,  and 
Camp's  Bay ;  and  on  the  other  unites  with  the  suburban  villages 
of  Woodstock,  Mowbray,  Eondebosch,  Claremont,  Kenilworth, 
and  Wynberg,  extending  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles 
along  the  attractive  wooded  slopes  on  the  eastern  side  of  Table 
Mountain.  These  suburbs,  although  they  have  their  separate 
municipal    administration,  are  a  continuation  of  Cape  Town, 

Eeoplea  chiefly  by  persons  who  have  their  business  in  the  city, 
ut  who  prefer  to  live  outside  it,  amid  the  pleasant  surroundings 
of  gardens  and  trees.  Ample  and  convenient  means  of  locomo- 
tion from  one  point  to  anotner  are  provided  by  omnibuses,  tram- 
car?,  and  railway  trains,  which  are  well  patronised  by  passengers 
of  all  classes.  The  population  of  the  city  and  its  environs 
together  number  85,000  souls. 

Cape  Town,  although  now  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  does  not  show  much  that  is  antique,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Castle — a  quaint  specimen  of  the  ancient  citadel,  of  penta- 
gonal form,  with  ravelms,  glacis,  ditches,  sallyport,  and  all  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  old  fortifications — now  in  a  very 
considerable  state  of  decay.  Some  years  ago  it  was  contemplated 
to  pull  down  the  whole  stracture,  in  order  to  erect  roomy 
accommodation  for  the  troops  on  the  site ;  but  local  conservative 
feeling  was  aroused,  the  Castle  was  saved  from  destruction,  and 
Wynberg  was  fixed  upon  as  a  military  camp.  It  is  at  present  of 
no  use  ibr  defensive  purposes,  and  the  space  it  occupies  could  be 
very  profitably  utilised  for  the  convenience  and  improvement  of 
the  municipal  area. 

In  several  of  the  streets,  such  as  Strand,  Loop,  and  Bree  Streets, 
the  old-fashioned  Dutch  mansions  of  the  colonists  of  the  last 
century  may  still  be  seen.  These  are  spacious  two-storied 
buildings,  invariably  flat-roofed,  with  whitewashed  or  stuccoed 
fronts,  a  stoep  or  terrace,  rising  from  the  street,  running  along 
their  entire  length,  and  in  the  rear  small  gardens  or  courts  oma- 
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mented  with  trellised  vines.  One  of  the  ancient  features  has 
long  since  disappeared — the  canals,  with  sluices,  which  ran  down 
the  central  streets  towards  the  Castle,  carrying  oflf  the  drainage  from 
the  mountain  to  the  sea.  These  streets,  the  Heerengracht  and 
Keizersgracht,  were  the  residences  of  high  functionaries  and  the 
best  Cape  families,  who  found  amusement  and  recreation  in  un- 
ceremonial  afternoon  gatherings  on  the  stoeps,  and  whose  evening 
parties  always  separated  when  the  Castle  gun  was  fired  at  nine 
o'clock.  Social  life  and  customs  have  considerably  altered  since 
then ;  even  the  nomenclature  of  the  streets  has  undergone  change 


ADDERLEY  STREET,  CAPE  TOWN, 


— the  old  Heerengracht  being  named  Adderley  Street,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Colony  by  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  time  of  the  Anti-Convict  question; 
and  the  Keizersgracht  re-baptized  Darling  Street,  in  honour  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  who  opened  the  first  Parliament, 

The  central  thoroughfares  have  been  so  transformed  of  late 
years  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable  by  persons  familiar  with 
their  olden  appearance.  In  Adderley  Street  especially,  the  work 
of  reconstruction  has  been  most  marked.  The  unpretentious 
buildings  of  the  former  inhabitants  have  given  place  to  modem 
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edifices,  and  decorated  exteriors,  in  imitation  of  the  best  style  of 
European  street  architecture.  The  African  Banking  Corporation, 
the  Colonial  Mutual  Buildings,  with  its  clock-tower,  drapers, 
clothiers,  jewellers,  chemists,  booksellers,  shipping  and  assurance 
offices,  and  other  business  establishments  are  well  represented  on 
one  side  of  the  street,  while  on  the  other  are  ranged  the  Harbour 
Board  Offices,  the  Eaiiway  Terminus,  the  imposing  Standard 
Bank  buildings,  the  Dutch  Keformed  Church,  and  the  Public 
Offices,  with  the  Parliament  Houses  beyond.  The  old  Commer- 
cial Exchange  has  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  will  shortly  be 
replaced  by  an  extensive  block  intended  to  accommodate  the 
Postal  and  Telegraph  Department — a  building  of  stately  propor- 
tions, designed  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Greaves — which  is  to  be  faced  with 
colonial  cut  stone  from  the  marine  beds  at  Saldanlia  Bav.     In 


NEW  THEATRE,  DABLIXG  STREET. 

close  proximity  on  the  Parade,  facing  Darling  Street,  the  new- 
theatre  has  been  completed,  irom  a  design  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
providing  a  suitable  home  for  the  drama  and  opera  in  the  metro- 
polis, with  accommodation  for  an  audience  of  1,500  persons. 
Other  structures  are  in  progress,  some,  like  Messrs.  Garlick  and 
Co.'s,  raising  their  summits  to  the  sky,  and  one  now  being  erected 
by  the  Commercial  Assurance  Company,  extending  from  Adderley 
Street  to  St.  George's  Street,  with  a  four-storied  frontage  to 
Strand  Street,  intended  for  a  grand  hotel. 

St.  George's  Street,  running  parallel  to  Adderley  Street,  is 
another  broad  central  thoroughfare,  with  modern  buUdings,  which 
it  is  intended  further  to  improve  by  opening  up  and  continuing 
it  through  Strand  Street  to  the  margin  of  the  Bay.  The  St. 
George's  Cathedral,  with  its  classic  Grecian  front  and  memorial 
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cross  to  tbe  memory  of  Bishop  Gray,  stands  at  its  upper  end,  and 
next  to  it,  on  the  right,  are  tne  offices  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Chartered  Company,  the  offices  of  the  Cape  Times — a  close 
imitation  in  style  of  its  prototype  of  Printing-House  Square — and 
the  Terandah-shaded  building  which  serves  at  present  as  the 
General  Post  Office.  Further  along  the  street  is  the  St.  George's 
Hotel,  tbe  offices  of  the  Arffus  Publishing  Company,  the  handsome 
edifice  recently  erected  as  the  colonial  headquarters  of  the  Bank 
of  Africa,  and  many  large  and  substantial  wholesale  mercantile 
warehouses.      In  both  these  main  thoroughfares,  as  well  as  in 


8T.  George's  stbeet,  cape  town. 

those  of  Darling,  Plein,  and  Strand  Streets,  there  is  plenty  of 
bustle  and  activity,  especially  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  when 
they  are  crowded  and  animated. 

Churches  of  various  denominations  attest  to  the  religious 
characteristics  of  the  people.  None  of  the  buildings,  however, 
can  lay  claim  to  great  architectural  merit.  One  of  the  best  is 
the  St.  Mary's  Boman  Catholic  Cathedral,  which,  from  its  elevated 
site  near  to  Government  House,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  Another 
is  the  Metropolitan  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  of  Gx)thic  style, 
whose  graceful  spire  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  city.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  in  Adderley  Street,  with  its  vane-topped 
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Flemish  spire,  is  noticeable  for  its  lack  of  any  external  embellish- 
ment ;  but  its  interior  is  remarkable  for  its  immense  span  of  roof 
(80  feet  wide)  unsupported  by  prop  or  pillar,  and  also  for  its 
wood-carved  pulpit — the  work  of  a  German  artist  named  Ameitb. 
The  Congregational,  Scotch  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Baptist, 
Moraviau,  Free  Protestant,  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  and  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  are  among  the  other  churches  of  the  town. 
The  Cape  General  Mission  and  the  Salvation  Army  have  their 
halls  and  offices.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  an 
excellent  Institution,  providing  both  scientific  and  literary  enter- 
tainments, as  well  as  recreation  for  the  youth  of  the  city.  Two 
handsome  structures,  the  ^ft  of  wealthy  lady  members  of  the 
Dutch  Beformed  Church,  have  been  completed  and  opened  for 
mission  and  school  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crowded 
native  quarters ;  and  a  fine  range  of  buildings,  for  the  St.  George's 
Home  and  iSchools,  is  in  course  of  erection  on  tl^e  slopes  above 
the  city,  near  the  Kloof  Bead. 

Government  House,  the  official  residence  of  Her  Majesty's 
representative  in  the  Colony,  is  pleasantly  embowered  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  of  the  Government  Grardens,  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city.  It  is  a  very  unpretentious  building,  and  in 
no  respect  can  be  regarded  as  a  palatial  dwelling.  Some  of  the 
rooms  are  spacious  and  comfortable,  yet  they  are  scarcely  on  a 
fitting  scale  when  vice-regal  pageants  have  to  be  gone  through. 
The  House  has  two  entrances — the  ordinary  public  one  at  the  top 
of  Grave  Street,  and  the  other  from  the  oak  avenue  in  the  Govern- 
ment Gardens. 

These  gardens  form  one  of  the  most  pleasant  ornaments  of 
Cape  Town.  They  are  a  legacy  from  the  olden  time,  for  which 
the  community  may  thank  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
Originally  planted  more  for  use  than  adornment — to  shelter  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  grown  for  the  refreshment  of  passing  fleets — 
they  now  afford  a  grateful  shade  and  pleasant  place  of  resort  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  are  especially  appreciated  by  strangers  and 
visitors.  The  central  walk  extends  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  tiirough  an  avenue  of  old  oaks,  with  the  grounds  of  Govern- 
ment House  on  one  side,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens  on  the  other. 
The  latter,  now  under  the  care  of  the  Town  Council,  are  laid  out 
with  grass  plots,  shrubberies,  and  conservatories,  and  contain  a 
variety  of  trees  and  plants,  embracing  rare  exotic,  as  well  as 
indigenous  productions.  Here  the  oak,  maple,  lime,  elm,  and 
pine  grow  contiguous  to  the  graceful  deodar  of  the  Himalayas, 
the  camphor  tree  of  Sumatra,  the  lofty  blue-gums  of  Australia, 
and  the  towering  and  stately  araucaria  of  Norfolk  Island. 
English  fruit-trees,  laden  with  apple,  pear  or  peach,  stand  side  by 
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side  with  the  orange,  oliye,  and  mulberry  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  or  the  banana,  mango,  and  alligator  pear  of  the  West  Indies. 
Azaleas,  camellia  japonicas,  fuchsias,  and  rhododendrons  bloom 
under  the  open  sky  as  freely  as  roses,  carnations,  and  yiolets, 
while  around  them  are  Cape  wild  flowers  of  great  variety  and 
beauty. 

A  marble  statue  of  Sir  George  Grey,  executed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Calder  Marshall,  stands  in  these  gardens.  It  was  erected  by 
public  subscription  of  the  people,  whose  affection  and  confidence 
he  gained  during  his  rule  over  them.  More  than  thirty  years  ago, 
it  was  a  day-dream  of  his,  that  in  this  part  of  Table  Valley  there 
would  bo  raised  up  halls  of  legislature,  a  public  library,  a 
museum,  and  university  buildings ;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  faith  in 
its  future,  he  presented  to  the  Colony  his  own  rare  collection  of 
books— early  printed  English  editions,  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  vocabularies  of  native  languages — which  are 
treasured  in  the  South  African  Public  Library.  The  hopes  and 
plans  he  foreshadowed  for  the  Cape  have  since  taken  form  and 
shape.     The  Parliament  houses  now  ornament  one  side  of  the 

fardens,  the  Public  Library  the  other.  Adjoining  them  is  the 
ine  Art  Gallery  in  New  Street.  The  South  African  Museum 
will  be  erected  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Avenue  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  and  in  the  adjacent  South  African  College  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  Teaching  tlniversity,  where  the  youth  of  South 
Africa  may  be  equipped  intellectually  for  the  battle  of  life, 
acquiring  knowledge  which,  as  Sir  George  Grey  said,  "may 
enable  them  to  bless  and  earn  the  blessings  of  nations  yet  to  be 
born  in  the  interior  of  this  vast  Continent." 

The  city  has  its  own  municipal  government;  administered  by  a 
Mayor  and  Town  Council.  Its  yearly  revenue  is  now  approaching 
£100,000,  and  its  authorised  municipal  debt,  chiefly  in  5  and 
4  per  cent,  debentures,  is  £222,275.  Its  Town  Hall,  in  Green- 
market  Square,  is  a  flat,  square,  two-storeyed  building,  ornamented 
with  a  portico,  and  was  erected  during  the  Dutch  regime  more 
than  a  century  ago.  It  will  ere  long  be  superseded  by  a  suitable 
modern  structure,  with  public  assembly  rooms,  worthy  of  the 
metropolis.  Of  late  the  civic  authorities  have  taken  practical 
steps  to  remove  the  reproach  of  Cape  Town  being  an  undrained, 
unkempt,  and  uncleanly  place,  and  are  carrying  out  a  number  of 
improvements,  which,  together  with  its  many  natural  advantages, 
its  wealth  of  fine  scenery,  and  its  delightful  climate,  should  make 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  of  residence  in  the  world.  A 
comprehensive  drainage,  sewage,  and  irrigation  scheme,  devised 
by  Mr.  C.  Dunscombe,  MJ.C.E.,  has  been  approved  of,  and  a 
public  loan  of  £162,000  authorised  to  carry  out  the  work.     The 
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water  supply,  which  is  fairly  abundant  and  constant,  is  at  the 
same  time  to  be  increased  by  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs 
on  Table  Mountain.  The  streets  are  at  present  lit  by  gas  from 
the  works  of  the  Cape  Town  District  Gaslight  Company;  but 
contracts  hare  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Siemens  and 
Halske,  of  Berlin,  for  the  lighting  of  the  city  by  electricity,  with 
water  as  the  motive  power.  Meanwhile  the  bocks,  and  the  Bail- 
way  Station,  the  Somerset  Hospital,  the  Parliament  Houses,  the 
Public  Libmry,  and  several  private  establishments,  have  installa- 
tions of  the  electric  light.  Fish,  fruit,  and  vegetable  markets  are 
provided  in  different  quarters,  and  are  well  supplied  at  all 
seasons ;  and  there  is  also  a  market  for  the  public  sale  of  other 
produce,  such  as  ostrich  feathers  and  wool.  The  population 
within  the  municipal  area  is  52,000  ^rsons,  and  the  valuation  of 
house  property  for  taxation  purposes  is  £3,676,200. 

After  Cape  Town  the  most  populous  town  in  the  Colony  is 
Kimberley,  which  numbers  28,713  persons,  and  with  the  adjacent 
township  of  Beaconsfield,  a  total  of  over  39,000.  Port  Elizabeth 
comes  next  with  a  population  of  23,266,  and  Grahamstown  follows 
with  a  population  of  10,498.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Paarl, 
with  7,668  persons ;  King  William's  Town,  7,226 ;  East  London, 
6,924 ;  Graaff-Reinet  5,946 ;  Worcester,  5,404 ;  Uitenhage,  5,331 ; 
Cradock,  4,389  ;  Oudtshoorn,  4,386  ;  Queenstown,  4,094 ;  Stellen- 
bosch,  3,462  ;  Beaufort  West,  2,791 ;  Malmesbury,  2,461 ;  Aliwal 
North,  2,057 ;  and  Swellendam,  1,727. 

Commerce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Colony  for  the  last  seven  years  has  been 
steadily  expanding  and  progressing,  and  in  the  year  just  con- 
cluded (1892)  the  volume  of  external  trade  reached  a  higher 
point  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  The  total  of  all  imports  and 
exports  amounted  to  £21,465,308,  nearly  double  what  it  was 
in  1886. 

Total  Impobts  and  Exports. 

In  1886 £10,924,617 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


12,895,109 
.  14,554,994 
.  17,715,147 
.  19,204,242 
.  19,688,997 
.     21,465,308 

£116,448,414 
R  2 
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By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  is  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Possessions,  and  of  the  minor  proportion 
carried  on  with  foreign  countries  the  most  is  with  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Germany.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  trade  operations,  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain : — 


Distribution  of  Extebnal  Tbadb. 


Tbadk  WllH 

1866. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891.      1     18M 

Britiah         f  Imports  frtm 

United  Kingdom.lExports  to ... 

Britiah        /Imports  from 

Foreign         flmporta  ftom 
Coontries.      lEzports  to ... 

£ 

3,089,737 

6,694,735 

344.146 

91,426 

865,378 

339,195 

£ 

4,277.309 

7,460,106 

315,966 

81,811 

442,860 

317,067 

£ 
4.730,798 
8,409,006 
410.948 
109,443 
636,591 
358.208 

£ 

7,098,463 

8,847,322 

442,669 

86,891 

904,943 

334,869 

«     1     «         i 

7,826,266  i  7,020,493     r,«»I, 
9,392,233   10.676,017  ll,S?fi,: 

636,430  I       641,699        683,! 
82,667  !       113,620          W; 

904,750  ,      910,674  ;  1,112,! 

862,806  1      326,594 !     31S.^ 

Total  External  /Imports  ...... 

Trade.         lEzports  ...... 

3,799,261 
7,126,356 

6,036,135 
7,868.974 

5.678,387 
8,876,657 

8,446,065 
9,269,082 

9,366,446  1  8.572.766  ,  9,487,] 
9,837,796  |ll,ll6,231  11,978,1 

Grand  TotaL...... — 

10.924,617 

12,896.109 

14.564,»94 

17.715,147 

19,204,242  ,19,688.997  21.46S,3 

The  distribution  of  internal  trade  for  1892,  as  shown  by  the 
leturns  of  goods  entered  for  consumption  and  removed  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Colony,  was  as  follows . — 

ToBasutoland        £35,644 

To  British  Bechuanaland 85,947 

To  the  Orange  Free  State 594,301 

Under  rebate  to  South  African  Eepublic            . , .  1,185,667 
„             to  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  and 

other  territories 26,041 

Entered  for  consumption  in  Cape  Colony          ...  6,480,966 

Besides  Colonial  Government  articles  valued  at . . .  796,224 

The  articles  of  merchandise  imported,  with  their  values  for 
1891  and  1892,  may  be  grouped  as  follows : — 

1891.  1892. 

ArmB  and  Amnmnitioii      £165,933  ...  £223,553 

Textile  Fabrics,  Dress,  &0.            2,888,497  ...  3,171,370 

Food,  Luxuries,  Drinks,  Stimulants, &C....  1,818,483  ...  1,819,994 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Substanoes          ...  401,762  ...  428,069 

Minerals,  Metals,  Precious  Stones,  &a    ...  865,417  ...  413,154 

Bonding  Materials 769,726  ...  1,068,637     i 

Live  Animals          11,608  ...  15,432 

Miscellaneous  Items           1,097,111  ...  1,550,808 

Colonial  Goyemment  Articles      1,054,329  ...  796,224 

Specie 10,010  ...  84,429 

Total £8,582,776      ...    £9,571,670       ! 
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The  total  value  of  Exports,  the  produce  of  South  Africa,  show 
an  increase  in  1892  over  that  of  1891,  mainly  due  to  the  progres- 
sive output  of  gold,  now  amounting  to  over  four  millions,  which, 
with  slight  exception,  is  exclusively  the  produce  of  the  South 
African  Kepublic : — 

1891.  1892. 
Ptodnoe  of  Mining,  Copper,  Crooidolite, 

Salt,  Diamonds,  and  Gold        £7,215,436  ...  £8,258,044 

Prodnce    of    Sheep,   Cattle,   Goat,   and 

Ufttrioh-fanning 8,620,402  ...  3,420,581 

Produoe  of  Grain-farming 14,094  ...  8,671 

„          Wine-farming 24,562  ...  25,322 

„          Gardens 2,697  ...  3,152 

„         the  Sea 27,731  ...  25,046 

„         the  Forest  and  Chase 16,565  ...  25,177 

„          SundiT  Industries       10,237  ...  3,906 

Misoellaneoiis  and  Unenumerated          ...  3,250  ...  4,657 


£10,934,974      ...  £11,774,556 

The  importance  of  the  pastoral  industry,  which  is  indicated  in 
the  above  return,  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  live- 
stock in  the  Colony  in  1875  and  1891  respectively : — 

In  1875.  In  1891. 

Cattle     ... 
Horses    ... 
Mules  and  asses 
WooUed  sheep 
Other  sheep 
Angora  goats 
Other  goats 
Ostriches 
Pigs 
Hogs 

Included  in  the  foregoing  for  1891  are  the  returns  from  the 
Transkeian  native  territories,  which  comprise : — Cattle,  653,660 ; 
horses,  90,014;  wooUed  sheep,  1,423,833;  other  sheep,  85,605  ; 
Angora  goats,  91,379  ;  other  goats,  563,671  ;  pigs,  79,891 ;  and 
hogs,  121,270. 

Of  the  inland  colonial  trade,  and  the  value  of  exports  across  the 
borders  to  the  neighbouring  States,  viz.,  wagons,  cattle,  sheep, 
grain,  spirits,  wine,  fruit  and  other  productions,  there  is  no  oiBBcial 
record. 

The  comparative  returns  of  shipping  at  the  different  ports  of 
the  C!olony  show  that  the  tonnage  inwards  rose  from  4,002,095  in 
1891  to  4,185,901  in  1892,  and  the  tonnage  outwards  similarly 
from  3,950,829  to  4,197,828  tons. 


1,111,713 

...  2,210,834 

205,985 

...   444,147 

29,318 

96,245 

9,986,240 

...  13,631,011 

990,423 

...  3,075,005 

977,988 

...  3,184,018 

2,187,214 

...  3,444,019 

21,731 

154,880 

116,738  . 

288,190 

140,948 

..   302,804 
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Kevenue  and  Expenditure. 

While  the  progress  of  the  Colony  is  more  directly  indicated  by 
its  population,  trade  and  productions,  it  is  also  shown,  although 
less  directly,  by  its  annual  revenue  and  expenditure.     . 

At  present  the  chief  sources  of  colonial  revenue  are  customs 
duty,  transfer  duty,  stamps  and  licences,  land  revenue  and 
railways*  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  telegraph  revenue, 
land  sales,  reimbursements,  miscellaneous  receipts,  bank-notes 
duty,  hut  tax  and  others,  which  bring  in  less  than  £100,000 
each  per  annum.  Some  of  these  in  recent  years,  such  as  reim- 
bursements and  miscellaneous  receipts,  yield  much  less  than  they 
otherwise  would  do,  in  coDsequence  of  a  growing  practice  to  carry 
such  items  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  votes  for  expenditure 
instead  of  to  revenue,  thereby  equally  diminishing  ooth  the 
apparent  revenue  and  expenditure ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  head 
**  railway  revenue,"  which  had  no  existence  till  1873,  yielded  no 
less  a  sum  than  £2,002,040  in  the  financial  year  1891-2 — ^that  is 
in  the  year  from  1st  of  July,  1891,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1892. 

In  the  calendar  year  1866,  the  total  revenue  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  only  £536,347,  and  in  the  financial  year  1891-2 
it  amounted  to  £4,495,344,  or  excluding  railway  revenue  to 
£2,493,304.  The  latter  amount  indicates  an  increase  of  about 
344  per  cent.,  or  on  an  average  nearly  17  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
the  revenue  of  1866. 

The  actual  rate  of  progress,  however,  has  been  far  from  constant, 
even  the  comparatively  short  period  of  26 J  years  having  included 
more  than  one  cycle  of  general  depression  and  shrinkage ;  but 
without  entering  into  details,  variations  in  the  rate  of  progress  are 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  following  averages : — 


Period. 

No.  of  Yean. 

Ayerage  Annual 
Berenae. 

1/1/66—31/12/70 
1/1/71—30/  6/76 
1/7/76—30/  6/81 
1/7/81—30/  6/86 
1/7/86—30/  6/91 

6 

5i 

5 

6 

5 

£ 
586,192 
1,274,969 
2,106,369 
3,241,792 
3,799,476 

The  revenue  may  be  classed  under  four  heads : — (a)  Taxation 
including  Customs,  Transfer  Duty,  Stamps  and  Licences,  &c.) ; 
(b)  Income  from  the  Colonial  Estate  ^ncluding  Land  Revenue, 
Hut  Tax,  Land  Sales,  Mines,  &c.) ;  (o)  Payment  for  services  ren- 
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dered  (including  Kail  way,  Telegraph,  Postal  Eevenue,  &c.) ;  and 
(d)  Sundry  heads,  which  cannot  well  be  classed  under  any  one  of 
the  preceding  heads. 

Such  an  apportionment  of  the  revenue  cannot  conveniently  be 
given  for  any  year  previous  to  the  financial  year  1876-77,  but  the 
three  quinquennial  averages  from  the  1st  of  July,  1876,  already 
given,  may  be  shown,  as  follows : — 


Period  of  5  YearB. 

Average 

Annual 

Taxation. 

Average 

Annual 

Income  from 

the  Colonial 

State. 

Average 

Annaal 

Payment 

for  servioes 

rendered. 

Ayerage 

Annaal 

other. 

1/7/76—30/6/81 
1/7/81    30/6/86 
1/7/86—30/6/91 

£ 
1,238,558 
1,611,078 
1,576,153 

£ 

628,502 
1,280,805 
1,887,769 

£ 
201,741 
258,787 
298,105 

£ 

37,569 
89,236 
37,449 

Annual  Ayerage  for 
whole  period 

1,475,263 

1,265,692 

252,878 

54,751 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Colony  may  be  similarly 
exhibited,  as  follows: — 


Period. 

NaofTeara. 

Average  ordinary 
Expenditure. 

1/1/66—31/12/70 
1/1/71—30/  6/76 
1/7/76-30/  -6/81 
1/7/81    30/  6/86 
1/7/86—30/  6/91 

5 

5 
5 

£ 

640,030 

901,940 

2,052,545 

3,448,420 

3,570,529 

Such  expenditure  is  charged  to  one  or  other  of  about  85  annual 
votes,  and  is  a^ain  classea  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service 
under  21  principal  heads. 

The  last  published  report  of  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General,  that  for  1890-91,  shows  that,  during  the  fifteen  years  to 
the  30th  of  June,  1891,  the  total  revenue  has  amounted  to 
£45,728,762,  while  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  same  period 
has  amounted  to  £45,508,967.  The  latter  includes  £9,615,038 
spent  on  the  working  and  maintenance  of  railways,  and  £12,999,031 
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paid  as  interest  on  and  redemption  of  the  Public  Debt — excluding 
from  the  latter  all  loans  converted  or  renewed. 

While  the  above  shows  an  aggregate  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  during  15  years  of  only  about  £220,000,  there  was  a 
period  of  exceptional  prosperity  from  1870  to  1875,  during  which 
d  deficit  of  £1,054,914  (with  which  the  ordinary  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  account  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1870)  was 
converted  into  an  almost  identical  surplus  of  £1,054,748  on  the 
80th  June,  1876,  so  that  on  the  whole  period  from  the  Ist  of 
January,  1870,  to  the  30th  June,  1891,  the  excess  of  ordinary 
revenue  over  ordinary  expenditure  amounted  to  £2,338,882.  It 
will  be  shown  that  the  excess  of  these  savings  over  the  deficit 
balance  on  the  1st  of  January,  1870  (amounting  to  £1,283,968), 
may  be  said  to  have  been  invested  in  railways. 

Expertdiitire  chargeable  to  Loan  Aets. 

While  expenditure  on  many  public  works  of  very  considerable 
importance  has  been  charged  as  ordinary  expenditure,  and  is 
thus  included  in  the  amounts  already  mention^  as  paid  out  of 
ordinary  revenue,  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure  on  the 
construction  of  railways,  on  a  number  of  more  important  public 
works,  and  on  the  suppression  of  native  disturbances,  etc,  has 
been  charged  in  separate  accounts  to  the  proceeds  of  loans  raised. 

Previous  to  1876  the  accounts  of  the  Colony  did  not  exhibit 
any  such  marked  distinction  as  regards  expenditure,  but  the 
accounts  from  1870  to  1875,  inclusive,  have  been  recast  by  the 
present  Controller  and  Auditor-General  from  that  point  of  view, 
and  the  results  may  be  summarised  in  quinquennial  periods  as 
follows : — 


PeriodL 

Total  Kxpendituie 

Bailway  Con- 

Btniction. 

Total  Expenditaie 

Other  Pablio 

Works,  fto. 

Total  Expenditure 

NatiTO 

Bebellion. 

1/1/70—30/6/76 
1/7/76—30/6/81 
1/7/81—30/6/86 
1/7/86-30/6/91 

£ 
2,070,354 
6,710,675 
5,361,103 
2,920,896 

£ 
256,781 
820,612 
701,710 
163,654 

£ 

3,098,185 
1,696,600 

•  •  • 

Total  to  30/6/91 

17,063,028 

1,942,757 

4,794,735 

Besides  the  above,  £310,663  has  been  expended  in  payment  of 
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those  liabilities  of  Griqualand  West  which  existed  at  the  time  of 
its  annexation  to  the  Colony,  and  £228,769,  forming  a  portion  of 
moneys  advanced  since  1882,  out  of  borrowed  moneys,  as  loans  for 
Irrigation  and  Public  Works  carried  out  by  local  bodies  or  private 
persons,  is  still  outstanding. 

Public  Debt, 

Tlie  oldest  existing  public  loan  of  the  Colony  dates  from 
August,  1863.  The  issue  of  debentures  represented  £255,400, 
and  the  existing  balance  of  this  loan  (reduced  by  Conversion  to 
£122,300)  is  repayable  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1900. 

Nearly  all  the  loans  raised  from  1852  to  1866  bore  interest  at 
6  per  cent,,  but  the  particular  loan  above  referred  to  bears  only 
5  per  cent  interest,  and,  as  might  therefore  be  expected,  it  was 
raised  at  a  large  discount. 

The  existing  6  per  cent,  public  loans,  including  those  raised  for 
Harbour  Boards,  fall  considerably  short  of  £200,000.  About 
£750,000  has  been  raised  on  5  per  cent,  perpetual  annuities  called 
Colonial  Stock.  This  stock  is  now  very  valuable,  and  though 
less  than  ten  years  ago  some  of  it  was  issued  at  par,  it  is  now 
saleable  at  £129  per  cent.,  and  in  view  of  the  present  price  of  3J 
per  cent,  stock,  is  really  worth  much  more  than  that.  There  also 
exists  at  the  present  moment  nearly  £800,000  of  5  per  cent, 
debentures,  issued  in  1883,  but  these  it  is  expected  will  be 
repaid  before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  1893. 

Between  1872  and  1880  large  loans  were  raised  at  4i  per  cent., 
subject  to  the  operation  of  a  cumulative  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund. 
These  have  been  partly  repaid  on  annual  drawings,  and  have  been 
largely  converted  into  4  per  cent,  and  3  J  per  cent.  Consolidated 
Btock,  so  that  the  existing  debt  bearing  interest  at  4J  per  cent, 
scarcely  exceeds  £2,000,000. 

Large  loans  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  have  been  raised 
since  1883,  and  while  they  have  been  partly  applied  to  cover 
railway  construction  and  the  suppression  of  native  rebellion,  they 
have  chiefly  been  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  other  loans.  Thus 
nearly  four  millions  of  4  per  cent,  stocjc  were  issued  in  exchange 
for  5  per  cent,  debentures  of  the  so-called  1883  or  10—40  loan, 
while  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of  4  per  cent,  stock  have 
been  issued  under  the  authority  of  Act  16  of  1886,  in  exchange 
for  debentures  which  bore  interest  at  from  4  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent. 
Since  March,  1890,  all  loans,  whether  raised  in  the  Colony  or 
ixi  England,  have  been  raised  at  3^  per  cent.  All  these  3J  per 
cent,  loans,  amounting  at  this  date  (Februarjr,  1893)  to  nearly  5^ 
laillions,  have  hitherto  been  raised  at  a  discount  varying  from 
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188,  3d.  to  £4  9s.  9d.  per  cent. ;  but  according  to  the  latest  London 
quotations  this  stock  is  already  at  a  premium  of  about  2  per 
cent.,  exclusive  of  accruing  interest.  To  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  public  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  domicile  of  these  loans 
may  on  application  be  transferred  from  the  Colony  to  London,  or 
vice  versa. 

Appropriation  of  the  Pdblio  Debt. 

Omitting  loans  entirely  paid  oflf,  the  state  of  the  Public  Debt 
at  this  date  (February,  1893)  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

Debentures  or  Stock  originally  issued £28,282,865 

Capital  of  Stock  as  affected  by  conversion     ...  29  367,303 

Present  state  of  the  Debt          27,284,578 

Literest  thereon  for  one  year 1,094,622 

Average  interest  per  cent,  about  £4  Os.  Sd. 

As  the  Public  Debt  Statement  for  the  calendar  year  1892  has 
not  yet  been  published,  the  above  figures  have  been  obtained  by 
adding  £2,514,611  to  the  capital,  and  £88,011  to  the  interest,  as 
shewn  in  an  analysis  of  the  Public  Debt  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1891 ;  and  by  making  allowance  as  regards  the  third  and  fourth 
amounts  for  debentures  expired  or  drawn  for  payment  in  1892. 
The  amount  of  £2,514,611  here  quoted  represents  the  capital  of 
the  3j^  per  cent,  loans  issued  since  the  1st  of  January,  1892,  to 
the  present  date  (February,  1893),  £1,080,000  having  been 
raised  chiefly  for  railway  purposes  early  in  1892,  and  £1,434,611 
solely  for  railway  purposes  during  the  present  year. 

It  is  scarcely  practicable,  in  the  absence  of  the  Public  Debt 
Statement  for  1892,  to  apportion  the  existing  debt  among  the 
several  services  for  which  it  has  been  raised,  for  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1892  £63,500  of  the  debt,  as  it  existed  on  the  first  of 
January,  1892,  has  been  paid  off,  or  at  least  has  become  payable, 
and  at  present  it  cannot  readily  be  ascertained  how  much  of  this 
sum  represents  loans  raised  for  railways,  how  much  loans  for  war 
expenses,  &c. 

An  apportionment,  however,  is  easily  given  of  the  item. 
described  as  "  Original  Capital  of  Loans  as  affected  by  Conver- 
sion," £29,367,303,  by  adding  the  lo«ms  raised  since  Ist  January, 
1892,  to  the  apportionment  given  in  the  published  Analysis  of  the 
Public  Debt  of  the  Colony  on  the  31st  of  December,  1892. 

From  this  it  appears  that,  as  affected  by  conversion,  the 
original  loans  for  railway  construction  represent  £19,408,839  ; 
for  harbours  and  other  productive  public  works,  £3,394,030 ;  for 
advances  for  local  works,  £340,690;  and  for  non-productive  services. 
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£6,223,744.  Tt  also  appears,  by  the  figures  already  quoted,  that 
since  1870  £2,082,727  of  the  Public  Debt  has  been  paid  off,  of 
which  about  £112,000  has  been  contributed  hj  Harbour  Boards. 
The  remainder  has,  along  with  the  interest,  ^gured  as  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  Colony.  About  £1,170,000  of  the  above 
represents  railway  loans  repaid. 

The  above  item  of  £6,223,744  described  as  having  been  raised 
for  non-productive  services  includes  £4,152,433,  which  forms 
the  greater  portion  of  the  expenditure  on  the  suppression  of 
native  disturbances.  It  also  includes  £772,452,  raised  between 
1863  and  1871  to  cover  deficiencies  of  ordinary  revenue  and  other 
services  which  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  reproductive. 
But  it  also  includes  loans  raised  for  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  hospitals,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  provide  subsidies 
to  private  companies  to  induce  them  to  construct  railways,  and 
such  like,  which,  though  technically  "  unproductive,"  seeing  that 
they  do  not  bring  in  any  direct  revenue,  must  be  considered  as  in 
other  ways  beneficial  to  the  community. 

Eailway  Constbuction. 

The  capital  of  the  existing  debt  for  railway  purposes  by  no 
means  represents  the  Railway  Capital  Account.  Not  only  has 
nearly  £1,200,000  of  the  original  loans  for  such  purposes  been 
repaid  in  cash  out  of  ordinary  revenue,  but  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1891 — the  latest  date  for  which  published  returns  are  as  yet 
available — ^upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  had  then  been  spent 
on  railway  construction  out  of  surplus  revenue. 

Even  this  does  not  cover  all  the  ground,  for  several  services 
which  properly  belong  to  railway  construction  have  from  time 
to  time  been  provided  for  in  the  ordinary  votes  for  the  working 
and  maintenance  of  railways,  and  their  cost  is  thus  included  in  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Colony. 

Railway  Earnings. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  Construction  of  Rail- 
ways has  proved  a  profitable  investment;  and  as  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  reduce  to  figures  the  enormous  indirect  advantages 
of  cheap  and  speedy  transport  between  difierent  parts  of  the 
Colony,  attention  is  necessarily  confined  to  its  purely  commercial 
aspect  as  an  investment. 

Erom  this  point  of  view  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  a  number 
of  years  the  railways  of  the  Colony  did  not  pay  full  interest  on 
the  capital  invested,  and  indeed  some  lines  do  not  even  yet  pay 
their  working  expenses. 
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In  June,  1891,  the  Controller  and  Auditor-General  prepared 
an  account  showing  approximately  the  capital  expenditure  on 
Government  railways,  the  interest  actually  paid  on  such  capital, 
and  the  net  profits  on  the  working  of  such  railways  from  the  1st 
of  January,  1873,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1890.  According  to  this 
account  the  net  profits,  or  excess  of  revenue  over  working 
expenses,  from  1873  to  1890  amounted  to  £4,635,907,  while  the 
interest  actually  paid  on  borrowed  capital  amounted  to  about 
£5,967,795,  showing  in  16 J  years  an  excess  of  interest  paid  over 
the  net  profits  of  £1,331,888,  or  an  average  loss  of  about  £80,750 
per  annum.  The  direct  loss  during  the  above  period  is  really 
considerably  more  than  is  here  stated,  for  no  interest  has  been 
charged  on  the  large  contributions  from  surplus  revenue,  whether 
duly  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  railway  purposes  or 
temporarily  advanced.  Nor  has  interest  been  charged  on  the 
railway  loans  repaid  out  of  current  revenue. 

The  successive  annual  reports  of  the  General  Manager  of  Eail- 
ways,  however,  show  that  in  recent  years  the  Colonial  railways 
have,  as  a  whole,  returned  a  very  fair  interest  on  the  capital, 
as  follows : — 


Calendar 
Tear. 

Capital 
Expended. 

Capital 
entitled  to 
Interest. 

TU  .            Percentage  of 
v^Tr^^         Earning*  on 
*=»""'«'•            OapiUl. 

1888 

1889 
1890 
1891 

& 
14,214,308 
14,526,929 
16,263,528 
18,175,310 

£ 

14,214,308 
14,282,766 
14,655,889 
16,686,731 

£ 

695,356 
892,129 
849,125 
778,727 

£  «.    d. 

4  17  10 

5  15     1 
5  15  10 
4  13    4 

While  the  above  averages  are  very  satisfactory,  this  condition 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  several  lines  pay  very  well,  one  line 
in  particular,  viz.,  the  main  line  on  the  Midland  System,  yields  a 
splendid  return,  which  more  than  covers  the  losses  on  certain 
other  lines.  For  example,  this  main  line  has  yielded  the 
following  percentages  on  its  capital : — In  1888,  £12  45.  lid.  per 
cent;  in  1889,  £13  68.  9c?.  per  cent. ;  in  1890,  £13  &.  lOd.  per 
cent.,  £md  in  1891,  £11  98.  9d.  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  lines  usually  show  a  deficit — that  is  to  say,  the  revenue 
does  not  even  cover  the  working;  expenses.  Thus,  in  1888,  the  line 
to  Graafif  Reinet  shewed  a  deficit  of  £14,524,  or  a  loss  of  £1  l8.  Id. 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  in  excess  of  interest  paid  thereon.  On 
the  King  Williamstown  branch  the  loss  on  a  very  much  smaller 
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capital  was  £1  15^.  lid.  per  cent.  Besides  these  there  were  two 
otner  smaller  losses.  In  1889  five  lines  showed  losses,  of  which 
the  largest — ^that  on  the  Graaff-Reinet  line — was  £11,854,  or 
£0  17^.  2d.  per  cent.,  while  the  largest  percentage  loss  was 
£1  Is.  6(2.  per  cent.  In  1890,  four  lines  showed  losses,  the 
highest  percentage  being  £0  16«.  lOd.  per  cent.  In  1891,  four 
lines  again  showed  losses,  the  heaviest  loss  as  well  as  the  largest 
percentage  (£1  Us.  Id.  per  cent.)  being  on  the  line  from  Wynberg 
to  Simon's  Town, 

Banking. 

The  bai)king  business  of  the  Colony  is  conducted  by  three 
Imperial  banks,  viz.,  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  which 
has  seventy-two  branches  throughout  South  Africa ;  the  Bank  of 
Africa,  with  twenty-four  branches ;  the  African  Banking  Corpor- 
ation, with  eighteen  branches ;  and  one  small  local  concern,  the 
Stelienbosch  District  Bank. 

By  the  Colonial  Bank  Law  (No.  6  of  1891)  stringent  provisions 
are  enacted  to  secure  publicity  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the 

Cition  of  the  btoks.  It  is  also  required  that  every  bank  or 
iking  firm  issuing  bank-notes  within  the  Colony,  shall  deposit 
with  the  Treasury,  Government  securities  to  the  amount  of  the 
issue.  The  bank-notes  so  issued — of  the  denominations  of  £20, 
£10,  £5,  and  £1 — are  legal  tender  everywhere,  except  at  the 
chief  place  of  business,  or  other  places,  specified  on  the  note, 
where  they  are  redeemable  in  gold.  By  this  provision,  holders  of 
notes  are  protected  against  default ;  and  for  any  deficiency  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  securities  deposited  with  the  Treasury,  the 
Government  has  a  first  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the  bank.  The 
Cape  bank-notes  are  by  far  the  safest  and  most  popular  notes  now 
circulating  in  South  Africa,  being  covered  by  the  unlimited 
responsibility  of  the  issuing  banks,  together  with  the  State 
guarantee. 

In  Natal,  in  addition  to  the  institutions  already  mentioned,  a 
large  business  is  conducted  by  the  Natal  Bank,  who  act  as  bankers 
to  the  Government.  In  the  Orange  Free  State,  banking  business 
is  fairly  divided  between  the  National  Bank  and  the  Bank  of 
Africa ;  the  former  being  virtually  a  State  bank,  but  without  any 
privileges.  In  the  South  African  Bepublic  there  is  also  a 
National  Bank,  in  which  the  State  is  but  slightly  interested,  the 
bulk  of  the  capital  having  been  found  in  HoUaud  and  Germany. 
The  institution,  in  terms  of  its  concession,  has  valuable  privileges, 
and  its  notes,  though  unsecured  and  without  bearing  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  State>  are  a  legal  tender  in  the  Bepublic.     The  bank 
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by  a  separate  concession  has  also  the  conduct  of  the  new  State 
mint  at  Pretoria. 

Turning  to  the  outlying  territories,  there  is  no  banking  accom- 
modation in  Zululand,  S(vaziland,or  Basutoland ;  but  the  Standard 
Bank  has  established  branches  at  Vryburg,  Mafeking  (Bechuana- 
land),  and  at  Salisbury,  Mashonaland ;  while!  the  Bank  of  Africa 
has  opened  at  Delagoa  Bay.  Tlie  Natal  Bank  has  opened  at 
Ermelo  and  Pietersburg  (South  African  Eepublic)  but  closed  at 
Smitsdorp.  The  National  Bank  has  opened  at  Barberton,  Leyden- 
burg,  Ermelo,  Vryheid,  and  Middelburg,  but  has  closed  at 
Boksburg. 

The  Imperial  banks,  by  which  the  main  business  of  the  country 
is  carried  on,  have  their  colonial  headquarters  in  Cape  Town.  The 
following  are  the  principal  figures,  showing  their  operations,  as 
summarised  from  tne  published  statements  in  the  Cape  Gazette^  as 
at  31st  December,  1892 :— 


Within  the 
Colony. 

Without  the 
Colony. 

Standard  Bank. 

£ 

£. 

.S      Capital  and  Beserve   . 
jS      Note  Circulation 
S  \  Deposits  Fixed  . 
"2  '  Deposits  Floating 

428,107 
1,334,790 
2,284,673 

1,615,000 

186,120 

1,672,747 

2,173,026 

i 

Coin  and  Bullion 
Government  Securities 
Discounts 
Advances 

1,098,580 
747,189 

2,254,541 
850,542 

759.277 

773,648 

1,585,258 

1,142,935 

Bank  of  Africa. 

'a 

Capital  and  Beserve    • 
Note  Circulation 
Deposits  Fixed  . 
Deposits  Floating 

46,701 
652,355 
509,907 

360,000 

92,348 

599,498 

578,526 

< 

Coin  and  Bullion 
Government  Securities 
Discounts. 
Advances. 

215,745 
114,845 
308,038 
227,048 

373,962 

48,312 

295,010 

234,406 
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Within  tho 
Colony. 

Without  the 
Colony. 

Afriean  Banking  Corporation. 

Capital  and  Eeserre    . 
Note  Circulation 
Deposits  Fixed . 
Deposits  Floating 

Coin  and  Bullion 
Government  Securities 
Discounts. 
,  Advances .... 

112,887 

478,190 
381,948 

192,964 
144,000 
580,425 
169,125 

297,660 

223*079 
213,292 

91,083 

63.168 

133,312 

234,406 

The  position  of  the  Natal  Bank  in  respect  to  its  more  important 
figures,  was  as  follows  on  December  31st,  1892: — Circulation, 
£22,179 ;  deposits  fixed,  £298,427 ;  deposits  floating,  £558,024 ; 
coin,  £310,532 ;  advances,  £489,939. 

That  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Orange  Free  State  on  31st 
October,  1892  :— Circulation,  £53,614 ;  deposits  fixed,  £274,004  ; 
deposits  floating,  £219,867  ;  coin,  £126,099 ;  advances,  £408,212. 

That  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  South  African  Eepublic,  on 
31  St  December,  1892 :— Circulation,  £83,539;  deposits  fixed, 
£291,551 ;  deposits  floating,  £961,947 ;  coin,  £679,947 ;  advances, 
£571,088. 

Speaking  generally,  banking  business  is  now  conducted  on 
sound  lines,  and  the  more  frequent  publication  of  balance-sheets 
tends  to  produce  caution  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  and  enables 
depositors  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  therein. 

Colonial  Industeies. 

The  manufactures  of  South  Africa  are  not  as  yet  extensive,  the 
bulk  of  the  population  being  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  according 
to  the  census  returns,  the  total  number  of  industries  and  worl^ 
(exclusive  of  mining)  carried  on  in  1891  was  2,195,  and  the 
number  of  hands  employed  were  15,934  males,  and  2,851  females. 
Of  these,  327  establishments  used  steam  or  gas  engines,  aggre- 
gating 4,840  horse  power.  The  value  of  machinery  and  plant  was 
£1,030,348,  and  of  buildings  and  improvements,  £1,178,803.  The 
materials  used  amounted  to  £3,353,076,  and  the  value  of  articles 
produced  was  £5,639,027.   Of  flour  njills,  there  were  no  less  than 
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262  in  the  Colony,  producing  in  the  year  80,360  tons  of  meal  and 
flour.  The  South  African  Milling  Company  are  noted  for  the 
extent  of  their  operations  and  their  development  of  this  particular 
industry.  Bread  and  biscuit  works  were  represented  by  106 
establishments,  with  an  output  of  £387,313.  Confectionery, 
preserves,  and  jam  making  receive  a  stimulus  from  the  provision 
made  by  the  legislature,  granting  a  rebate  of  duty  on  sugar  used 
wholesale  in  their  manufacture.  The  preserves  of  the  Cape  and 
Natal  gooseberry,  naartje,  orange,  lime  guava,  quince,  lig,  melon, 
citron,  peach,  and  apricot,  surpass  many  of  the  English  articles. 


OHLSSON'S  BBEWEBIES,  NEWLANDB. 

and  they  are  now  being  made  for  wholesale  expoilation.  At 
Anderson's  Port  Elizabeth  Confectionery  Works,  chicory  is  also 
manufactured,  the  firm  encouraging  the  farmers  to  grow  the  roots 
by  guaranteeing  to  take  all  they  produce  of  standard  quality  at  a 
fixed  price. 

Brewing  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Cape  Town  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  principal  establishments  being  those  of  the  Ohlsson's 
Cape  Breweries  Company,  Limited,  at  Newlands.  These  breweries 
have  a  ninety-five  quarter  plant,  are  worked  by  steam  and 
equipped  with  all  the  best  appliances  and  materials.  Their  ales 
and  stouts  are  consumed  all  over  the  colony.    A  considerable 
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quantity  of  colonial  agriooltural  produce  is  utilised  in  connection 
with  the  hreweries,  the  barley  used  for  malting  for  the  year  being 
36,000  bushels;  but  hops  and  a  large  quantity  of  malt  are 
imported. 

The  manu&cture  of  Cape  wagons  and  carts  is  a  special  colonial 
industry,  the  chief  localities  where  it  is  carried  on  being  the 
Paarl,  Worcester,  Oudtsboom,  Graham's  Town,  and  King  William's 
Town.  The  number  of  hands  at  work  in  1891  was  3,016,  the 
yalne  of  material  used  £336,276,  and  of  completed  articles 
£635,276,  the  output  being  about  3,000  wagons,  4,000  carts  and  450 
other  yehicles.  Saw-mills  turned  out  goods  to  the  yearly  value  of 
£184,515.  The  manufacture  of  furniture  and  cabinet-work  from 
the  indigenous  woods  of  the  country  has  recently  come  into  favour, 
and  some  exquisite  suites  of  drawing-room  and  bedroom  requisites 
have  been  produced  by  the  leading  firms  in  Cape  Town.  The 
railway  woncsbops  and  depots,  including  the  engineering  and 
locomotive  departments,  anord  occupation  for  about  2,500  per- 
sons, chiefly  ifuropeans.  The  wool-washing,  fell-mongering,  and 
tanning  industries  yield  an  annual  income  of  nearly  one  million 
sterling,  and  employ  over  1,260  hands.  Cape  leather,  with  the 
exception  of  pig-skins  for  saddles,  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
beet  that  can  be  imported,  and  there  are  many  establishments  for 
its  manu£BU5ture  into  boots,  and  other  articles.  Tobacco,  cigar, 
and  GEnuff  manufactories  give  an  output  of  £68,079  in  the  year. 
Tin  and  plumbers'  workshops  and  iron  foundries  number  in  all 
65,  employing  487  hands,  with  a  production  of  £86,570. 
Distilleries,  brick  and  pottery  works,  and  match  factories,  printing, 
book-binding,  and  engraving,  embrace  the  remainder  of  the 
chief  industries.  The  only  woollen  mill  is  a  blanket  factory  at. 
Waverley,  near  Ceres  Bead  Station.  A  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  tweeds  was  started  in  Graham's  Town  four  or  five  years  ago, 
but  it  was  lately  relinquished,  and  the  machinery  transferred  to 
the  neighbouring  colony  of  Natal.  The  Cape  exports  all  her 
weds,  and  imports  manufactured  woollen  and  other  textile 
fabrics. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Colony  are  of  increasing  value  and  capable 
of  great  development.  The  o£Scial  return  of  fish  caught  at  the 
fishing-stations  on  the  coast  gives  the  number  at  14,185,370. 
The  h>ats  or  vessels  employed,  chiefly  sailing-boats,  are  about  300, 
and  fishermen  engaged  in  the  industry  number  over  1,400.  The 
annual  exports  of  salted  or  cured  fish,  principally  to  Mauritius  and 
D'atal,  are  valued  at  £16,722;  but  the  internal  consumption  is 
more  than  double  that  amount.  The  edible  fish  comprise  some 
Cfty  varieties,  and  many  of  these  are  equally  as  good  and  well- 
pa  voured  as  the  European  ones.    Amoug  them  are  the  sole,  stock- 
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fisli,  klipfish,  elf,  reman,  seventy-four,  galleon,  Hangberger, 
Hottentot,  Jacob  Everstein,  silver-fish,  red  and  white  stumpnose, 
gurnards,  snoek,  kabeljauw,  geelbaek  ^Cape  salmon),  harder  or 
mullet,  mackerel  steenbrass,  dagaraaa,  skate,  albacore,  sand- 
creepers,  sai'dines,  and  anchovies.  Algoa  Bay  abounds  with  soles, 
which  are  caught  by  steam  trawlers.  In  False,  Hout,  and  Table 
Bays,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  sandy  bays  along  the  coast,  they  are 
also  to  be  found.  The  Cape  lobster  (crayfish)  abounds  in  Table  Bay, 
the  haul  being  sometimes  as  much  as  14,000  a  day,  and  a  canning 
factory  has  recently  been  established,  which  has  sent  large  ship- 
ments to  Europe  with  considerable  success.  Indigenous  oysters 
are  found  more  or  less  all  along  the  coast  eastward  of  Cape  Point. 
At  Mossel  Bay  and  Knysna  about  300,000  are  collected  yearly. 
They  are  raked  off  the  rooks  at  low  tides,  indiscriminately,  without 
regard  to  size.  Artificial  culture  to  any  extent  has  not  yet  been 
tried. 

An  experiment  to  introduce  trout  into  the  Cape  Colony  has 
received  encouragement  from  the  Government,  and  been  attended 
with  success.  A  hatchery  was  provided  by  Mr.  Ohlsson  at  New- 
lands,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  Maclean,  of  the  Castle 
Steamship  Company,  and  Mr.  E.  Latour,  the  fry  hatched  out  from 
the  ova  imported  have  been  distributed,  at  chosen  spots,  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Eerste  Eiver,  Lourens  River,  Breede  Biver, 
ana  Berg  Biver. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
LAND  AND  AGRICULTaRAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  Cape  Colony  is  estimated  to  comprise  an  area  of 
141,648,169  acres  of  land.  The  quantity  disposed  of  up  to  the 
end  of  1892  was  over  98,000,000  acres,  and  the  total  area  still 
undisposed  of  is  estimated  at  43,640,963  acres,  in  which  are 
included  missionary  institutions,  native  locations,  outspans,  com- 
monages, and  leased  lands. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present  land  law-^Act  No.  15  of 
1887 — the  mode  of  disposal  of  all  Crown  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  small  agricultural  areas)  is  by  public  auction. 
Notice  of  intended  sales  are  published  in  the  official  Gazette  and 
district  newspapers.  These  describe  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  land,  state  the  minimum  or  upset  price  fixed  by  Government, 
and  the  amount  of  the  expenses  of  beacons,  survey  and  title,  which 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  the  day  of  sale.  The  highest 
bidder  becomes  the  owner.  He  may  pay  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
money  at  once ;  but  he  must  pay  at  least  one-tenth  by  the  end  of 
six  months  from  date  of  sale ;  and  in  so  far  as  not  sooner  paid, 
one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  must  be  paid  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  Interest  on  the  amount  or  balance  is  payable  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent. ;  and,  if  not  paid,  its  payment  must  be  secured  as 
regards  the  one-fifth  by  two  sureties,  and  the  remaining  four-fifths 
by  a  mortgage  bond,  cost  of  passing  which  must  be  defrayed  by 
tie  purchaser.  The  bond  may  at  any  time  be  paid  oflF,  or  any  part, 
not  less  than  £50  at  a  time.  Lands  thus  sold  are  subject  to 
certain  stipulations,  set  forth  in  the  conditions  of  sale,  one  being 
the  reservation  by  Government  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
find  the  working  of  mines.  The  average  price  per  acre  obtained 
for  these  waste  Crown  lands  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Colony  vary,  according  to  quality  and  position. 

During  the  year  1892,  an  extent  of  upwards  of  2,000,000  acres 

of  land  was  disposed  of  at  auction  for  a  total  purchase  amount  of 

JE128,025,  the  largest  extent  being  in  the  divisions  of  Kenhardt, 

Oalvinia,  Sutherland,  and  Ceres. 

The  Agricultural  Lands  Act  37  of  1892,  amended  by  Act  40 

of  1885,  provides  for  the  disposal  of  small  holdings  suitable  for 

8  2 
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agricultural  purposes,  and  its  advantages  are  being  much 
appreciated  by  immigrants  and  others.  The  areas  must  not  be 
less  than  eight,  nor  more  than  500,  acres  in  extent.  Application 
for  these  must  be  made  to  the  Ciyil  Commissioner  of  the  division 
in  which  the  land  is  situated,  and  referred  to  a  local  Land  Board 
for  report.  An  approved  applicant  receives  a  licence  to  occupy 
the  area  for  five  years,  for  a  yearly  fee  equal  to  one-twentieth  of 
the  price  fixed  for  the  land.  Within  six  months  he  must  person- 
ally reside  upon  the  ground,  and  within  two  years  must  either 
enclose  or  bring  under  cultivation  a  twentieth  part  of  the  holding, 
failure  to  act  upon  these  conditions  rendering  him  liable  to 
forfeiture.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  licence  and 
completion  of  all  conditions,  quit-rent  title  may  be  issued,  the 
quit-rent  being  the  same  as  the  licence  fee. 

Freehold  or  quit-rent  properties,  which  have  been  in  occupation 
of  private  persons,  may  generally  be  acquired  by  purchase. 
Their  value  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes  depends  much 
upon  the  improvements  made,  t.he  buildings  erected,  the  dams 
constructed,  the  permanency  of  the  fountains,  the  nature  of  the 
herbage,  the  extent  of  arable  land,  and  proximity  to  a  market 
First-class  farms  with  buildings  may  be  purchased  for  from  abont 
80a.  to  408.  per  acre.  In  the  midland  districts  they  may  be  had 
at  from  158.  an  acre,  down  to  78.  6(2. ;  and  others  in  the  back 
districts  range  from  that  figure  to  as  low  as  one  or  ti^o  shillings 
per  acre.  In  some  localities,  such  as  the  fertile,  irrigable  area 
of  Oudtshoorn,  land  sells  at  the  rate  of  £50  to  £150  per  acre. 

Farming,  in  industrious  and  intelligent  hands,  is  a  lucrative 
occupation.  But  new-comers  desirous  of  pushing  their  fortunes 
in  this  direction  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  obtain  an 
initiation  into  the  colonial  peculiarities  of  seasons,  soil,  pasture, 
management  of  stock,  and,  it  may  be  added,  native  labour,  as  well 
as  some  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  Cape  Dutch,  the 
spoken  language  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country  population.  A 
short  time  spent  in  obseiTing  and  getting  accustomed  to  colonial 
ways  is  amply  repaid  by  the  experience  gained. 

The  importance  of  stimulating  the  development  of  the  agrical- 
tural  and  pastoral  capabilities  of  the  country  has  been  lately 
recognised  by  the  Government,  which  has  created  a  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  farming  population,  and 
assist  them  in  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  their  present 
industries.  Agricultural  colleges,  where  young  men  may  have  a 
scientific  as  well  as  a  practical  training  and  experience,  have  been 
established  at  certain  centres,  such  as  btellenbosch,  Somerset  East^ 
and  Graham's  Town.  An  experienced  veterinary  surgeon  witk 
three  assistants,  and  a  bacteriologist^  attend  to  the  investigatiotk 
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and  curative  treatment  of  stock  diseases.  Yiticultural  and  tobacco 
experts  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  wine  and  tobacco 
culture.  There  is  also  a  colonial  botanist,  an  analyst,  and  an 
entomological  adviser,  ready  to  give  information  on  matters 
relating  to  pastures  and  soil,  or  insect  plagues.  And  to  assist  the 
community  generally,  the  Department  procures  and  distributes 
new  and  valuable  seeds  of  cereals  and  plants,  directs  attention  to 
useful  labour-saving  machinery,  and  dinuses  much  valuable  infor- 
mation to  farmers,  explaining  the  true  principles  of  cultivation, 
through  the  medium  of  an  AgnouUvral  Journal^  published  both 
in  English  and  Dutch. 

The  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  at  the  Cape  enables  every 
variety  of  product  and  fruit  to  be  grown.  In  those  parts  which 
are  generally  visited  by  copious  rains,  such  as  the  south-western 
and  eastern  coast  regions,  me  agricultural  capabilities  are  practi- 
cally inexhaustible.  In  other  portions,  where  the  rainfall  is  lights 
and  has  to  be  supplemented  oy  means  of  irrigation,  experienctr 
has  shown  that  the  careful  cultivation  of  a  small  acreage  of  the 
rich  Karroo  soil  can  be  made  as  profitable  as  extensive  areas 
elsewhere.  And  when  systematic  investigation  is  made  of  the 
position  and  volume  of  some  of  the  rivers,  the  levels  of  the 
country,  and  other  details  connected  with  the  carrying  out  of 
comprehensive  irrigation  schemes,  even  a  great  portion  of  the 
driest  parts  of  the  inland  districts  may  be  profitaoly  utilised,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  America  and  Australia. 

The  census  statistics  of  1891  showed  that  the  Colony  produced 
in  the  year  2,727,490  bushels  of  wheat,  1,810,129  bushels  of  oats, 
1,876,936  hundred  pounds  of  oat-hay,  923,064  bushels  of  barley, 
2,894,482  bushels  of  mealies  (maize),  1,387,610  bushels  of  Kafir 
corn,  527,425  bushels  of  rye,  186,276  bushels  of  peas  and  beans, 
760,047  bushels  of  potatoes,  491,922  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 
6,178,671  pumpkins,  106,991  bushels  of  onions,  282,926  hundred 
Dounds  of  mangold  wurzel,  109,931  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco, 
oesides  orchard  produce. 

The  wheat  crop  has  hitherto,  in  the  best  of  seasons,  been  barely 
sufficient  for  the  country's  requirements,  and  it  is  only  at  rare 
intervals  that  there  has  been  any  balance  left  for  external  export. 
In  the  year  1871-72,  about  90,000  bushels  were  sent  from  the 
Colony  to  the  London  market,  and  the  quality  was  pronounced 
by  brokers  and  millers  to  be  of  the  finest  description.  Later  in 
lo87-88  the  exports  of  colonial  grain,  chiefly  from  the  border, 
were  £24,000  and  £26,000  respectively.  But  in  1890,  owing  to 
severe  drought,  the  harvest  was  deficient,  and  the  Colony  was 
compelled  to  get  food  supplies  from  abroad  to  the  amount  of 
£230,000.    The  season  now  completed  (1892-93)  is  reported  to 
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be  one  of  plenty,  and  likely  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  home 
consumption. 

The  most  important  wheat-growing  centres  in  the  western 
districts  of  the  Cape  are  Malmesbury,  Piquetberg,  Caledon,  and 
Oudtshoom.      These  four  districts,   in  1891,  contributed   over 
800,000  bushels  to  the  total  yield  of  2,727,490  for  the  whole 
Colony,  and  their  production  during  1892-93  is  estimated  to  have 
increased  by  one-third  more.    The  other  western  coast  districts  give 
a  yield  of  from  30,000  to  80,000  bushels  each  per  annum.    This  is 
irrespective  of  other  grain  crops,  such  as  oats,  barley  and  rye,  &c. 
In  the  eastern  districts,  Albert,  Wodehouse,  Barkly  East,  Graaff 
Eeinet,  Middleburg  and  Herschel,  stand  foremost  on  the  list  of 
wheat-producers,  varying  from  50,000  to  85,000  bushels  each. 
The  defective  character  of  our  agricultural  statistics  prevents  any 
definite  information  as  to  the  area  cultivated  and  the  actual  yield 
per  acre.     As  a  rule,  the  seed  is  sown  very  thin,  only  some  30  to 
40  lbs.  to  the  acre,  as  against  150  to  200  lbs.  in  England,  and 
although  the  return  from  the  amount  sown  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater  in  the  Colony,  the  yield  per  acre  compares  very  unfavour- 
ably  with  the  home  and  other  countries.     In  portions  of  the 
Malmesbury  district  the  retu:rn  of  wheat  is  not  more  than  ten  or   , 
twelve  for  one,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  bushels 
to  the  acre ;  but  in  other  parts,  where  the  soil  is  well  cultivated, 
it  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  fold,  or  at  the  rate  of  abont 
eight  to  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  in  some  of  the  eastern 
and  Karroo  districts  it  ranges  as  high  as  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre.    In  parts  of  the  Calvinia  division,  the  channels  of  some  of 
the  rivers,  such  as  the  Fish  or  Zak  Eiver,  are  so  shallow  that  in 
ordinary  floods  they  overflow  the  banks,  depositing  rich  fertilizing 
matter,  in  the  shape  of  silt,  far  and  wide  over  the  extensive  flats. 
There  the  crops  reaped  on  one  farm  amount  to  20,000  bushels, 
and  the  yield  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  fold.     The  stalks  grow  to 
a  height  of  from  5  to  7  feet,  and  the  ears  measure  from  6  to  9 
inches,  full  and  well  developed.    After  the  first  crop  is  reaped,  a 
second  one  may  be  expected  without  sowing,  and  sometimes  even 
a  third  one  comes  up. 

Seed-sowing  in  the  west  commences  after  the  first  rains,  about  | 
the  middle  of  April ;  oats  being  sown  usually  if  weather  pennits, 
from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  30th  of  May,  and  wheat  from  the  15th 
of  May  to  the  30th  of  June.    In  exceptional  seasons,  much  lat^r 
ploughing  is  done,  with  good  results.    The  seed  is  sown  broad-  I 
cast,  and  harrowed  afterwards.    The  oats  intended  for  hay  are  i 
sown  thickly,  aud  cut  down  just  as  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 
ripening,  and  while  the  sap  is  still  in  the  stalk.    The  hay  or  oat- 
sheaves  so  made  form  a  sweet  and  wholesome  fodder  for  horses 
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and  cattle,  which  fetches,  if  fair  or  good  quality,  from  Ss.  to  69. 
per  100  lbs.  weight,  according  to  season  and  demand.  Barley  is 
Tery  prolific,  the  Cape  barley  more  so  than  English  malting  kinds. 
The  actual  return  on  farms,  which  could  be  named,  was  330 
bushels  from  three.  The  average  return  is  about  40  bushels  per 
acre,  and  it  realises  from  95.  to  155.  per  bag  of  three  bushels. 
Rye  is  not  so  largely  cultivated  as  other  cereals.  It  is  generally 
used  for  horse  feed,  and  the  straw  for  thatching  purposes.  It 
yields  well,  and  requires  the  lightest  and  most  sandy  soil.  Several 
varieties  of  wheat  are  grown,  but  the  principal  are  those  known  as 
the  Baard  and  Du  Toits,  which  weigh  at  the  rate  of  67  to  70  lbs. 
per  bushel. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  early  crops  begin  to  ripen,  and  the 
harvest  extends  from  then  until  the  beginning  of  December, 
according  to  the  season.  A  drive  through  the  comlands  of 
Malmesbury,  Riebeek's  Kasteel,  and  Piquetberg  at  that  time  is  a 
most  enjoyable  treat ;  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  on  a  stretch  the  eye 
rests  everywhere  on  a  fast-ripening  harvest  of  all  shades  and 
shape  of  growth,  waving  and  glittering  in  the  brilliant  sunlight. 
The  crops  are  reaped  by  reaping-machines,  scythes,  and  sickles. 
In  many  places  the  state  of  the  land  is  not  adapted  for  machines, 
the  field  being  too  rough  and  the  roller  seldom  applied,  causing 
constant  brealkages.  Mowers  and  reapers — ^native  labourers  of 
the  mixed  races — receive  during  this  time  2s.  6d,  per  day,  with 
food  and  wine.  Six  reapers,  two  binders,  and  two  bundle-makers 
generally  form  a  team,  and  at  times  there  may  be  seen  as  many 
as  seven  or  eight  of  them  at  work  in  a  field,  each  team  straining 
every  muscle  to  outdo  the  other.  The  self-delivery  reaper  is 
now,  however,  replacing  the  sickle ;  about  1,500  of  them  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Malmesbury  and  adjoining  districts. 
The  Johnston's  Harvester,  Walter  A.  Wood,  McGregor's  Albion, 
Hornsby's  Indispensable,  and  McCormack's  Daisy  are  all  worked, 
but  the  first  two  are  mostly  used.  Thrashing  is  chiefly  done  in 
December  and  January.  A  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  who 
own  small  holdings  do  not  invest  in  machinery  ;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  steam  thrashers,  principally  Clayton  and  Shuttle- 
worth's  make,  moving  about  tne  districts,  competing  with  each 
other  for  employment.  An  8-horse  thrasher  (the  size  commonly 
used),  in  fair  working  order,  will  clean  in  a  day's  work  900 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  1,350  to  1,650  bushels  of  oats.  Barley  or 
rye  is  generally  tramped,  or,  if  thatching-straw  is  required,  the 
latter  is  beaten  out  in  bunches  by  the  hand.  Tramping  means 
the  primitive  practice  (described  in  Scripture)  of  driving  the 
xnules  or  horses  round  a  circular  threshing-floor,  their  feet  beating 
out  the  grain,  which  is  cleaned  by  throwing  it  up  against  the 
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wind,  the  heavy  grain  falling  to  the  ground,  the  chaff  being 
carried  away ;  but  this  tedious  process  is  seldom  practised  now  for 
wheat  and  oats,  or  only  by  the  small  and  poor  farmers.  The 
riding  season,  or  bringing  of  the  grain  to  market,  used  to  occupy 
three  months  of  the  year,  but  the  proximity  of  railways  has 
brought  the  farmer  within  easy  access  of  the  markets.  Formerly 
a  poor  harvest  insured  high  prices,  but  in  these  days  of  quick 
and  cheap  freight,  aided  by  tne  telegraph,  the  price  is  regulated 
by  what  grain  can  be  imported  for,  and  it  has  ranged  for  several 
years  from  22a.  down  to  16d.  per  3  bushels  (203  lbs.  gross), 
includioff  2s.  duty  and  cost  of  bag.  Cape  wheat  always  com- 
mands tne  top  market  value,  if  not  a  slignt  advance  on  even  the 
best  Australian  imports. 

In  the  districts  mentioned — ^known  from  olden  time  as  "  the 
granary  of  the  Colony  " — ^the  area  of  cultivation  has  wonderfully 
increased  in  the  last  decade.  Formerly  the  limited  and  unsatis- 
factory supply  of  manual  labour  at  the  harvest  time  interfered 
with  operations,  but  since  labour-saving  appliances  have  come 
into  vogue,  enabling  the  farmers,  mth  only  a  few  hands,  to  crop 
their  fields  at  nearly  half  the  cost,  the  industry  has  received  a 
great  impetus.  Anything  like  the  standard  of  **  scientific  farming  " 
has  not  yet  been  attained,  but  the  character  and  capabilities  of 
the  soils  and  their  treatment  are  being  better  understood,  as  well 
as  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  use  of  manure  and  fertilisers. 
The  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  guano  on  the  islands 
along  the  west  coast  have  lately  been  taken  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government  and  sold  direct  to  the  agriculturists  at 
£7  12a.  per  ton,  about  half  the  price  it  would  realise  in  England  ; 
but  no  sale  for  export  is  permitted. 

In  the  eastern  coast  districts,  chiefly  Alexandria,  Lower  Albany, 
Feddie,  and  East  London,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rust,  the 
area  of  land  under  wheat  has  decreased  of  late,  and  the  production 
of  soft  wheat  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  chief  varieties 
grown  are  blue  com,  klein  com  or  Italian  wheat,  both  bearded, 
and  German  kaleop,  also  a  bearded  variety.  From  the  former  a 
better  class  of  meal  is  obtained,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
is  a  more  certain  crop. 

In  the  valleys  the  lands  are  usually  sown  in  April  and  May, 
those  at  a  higher  altitude  from  June  to  August  The  time  of 
sowing,  however,  depends  on  when  suitable  rains  fall ;  but  from 
experience  it  is  found  that  when  the  low-lying  lands  are  sown 
early  a  much  heavier  crop  is  reaped  than  when  the  same  ela^ 
of  soil  on  the  same  level  is  sown  at  a  later  period,  while  oi^  the 
higher  altitudes,  where  the  land  is  poorer  and  climate  colder,  the 
late  sown  crop  gives,  as  a  rule,  the  best  results.     Beaping  tabes 
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place  in  November  and  December,  by  means  of  the  stripper  or 
sickle.  On  the  large  farms  the  former  is  used.  Of  late  years 
the  reaper  and  binder  combined  has  been  introduced,  and  is  Ukely, 
as  time  goes  on,  to  oust  the  stripper  altogether. 

During  the  last  three  years  a  number  of  varieties  of  wheat  have 
been  imported  by  the  Agricultural  Department  and  distributed  in 
small  quantities  to  the  farmers  in  these  eastern  coast  districts. 
Of  the  varieties  only  three  have  been  found  suitable  for  growth 
in  the  Colony,  viz.,  Dakota  (beardless),  Medeah,  and  Neapolitan 
(bearded).  The  first-mentioned  is  a  variety  of  wheat  which  has 
been  largely  grown  in  America  for  some  years  past,  on  account  of 
its  being  more  rust-resisting  than  the  majority  of  the  others 
grown  there.  In  East  London  it  has  also  stood  the  rust;  in  the 
Albany  and  Feddie  districts,  however,  it  has  not  done  so  well.  Of 
the  two  bearded  wheats,  viz.,  Medeah  and  Neapolitan,  the  latter 
has,  after  the  third  season's  growth,  proved  almost  rust-proof.  It 
resembles  the  Italian  wheats  long  grown  in  the  Colony,  and  with 
Mr.  C.  Cocki  of  Feddie,  to  whom  the  seed  was  given  in  the  first 
instance,  it  has  done  remarkably  well.  The  8^^  lbs.  of  Neapolitan 
wheat  seed,  which  was  sent  to  this  gentleman  by  the  Agricultural 
Department,  has  in  three  years  yielded  over  200  bags,  and  this 
is  now  being  sold  over  the  country  to  farmers  at  a  price  which 
far  more  them  compensates  Mr.  Cock  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken 
experimentalising.  Facts  such  as  these  are  waking  up  farmers  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  selection  of  their  seed,  and  to  take 
greater  care  and  trouble  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the 
general  crops. 

Indian  com  or  maize,  known  under  the  name  of  '^  mealies," 
yields  crops  of  good  food,  both  for  man  and  beast.  Throughout 
the  border,  and  in  the  Kaffrarian  districts  especially,  where  it 
enjoys  the  summer  rainfall,  it  is  largely  cultivated.  B^afir-com 
or  millet  is  chiefly  raised  by  the  natives.  Fotatoes  and  all  kinds 
of  European  root  crops,  vegetables,  and  pot-herbs  do  well,  and 
can  be  grown  all  the  year  round. 

The  major  part  of  the  colony  is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  fruits,  and  every  description  can  be  produced  in  abundance. 
Grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  fi^, 
cherries,  strawberries,  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  almonds, 
guavas,  loquats,  grenadiilas,  quinces,  bananas,  and  pineapples  are 
among  the  varieties  now  grown.  It  has  only  been  recently,  how- 
ever, that  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  importance  of 
utilising  orchard  products  for  other  than  local  requirements. 
Inland  railway  communication  has  opened  up  colonial  markets, 
and  the  rapid  passages  of  the  ocean  mail  steamers,  with  the 
appliances  of  refrigerating  and  cool  chambers,  has  given  facilities 
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for  shipment  to  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Cape 
has  the  advantage  of  its  seasons  occurring  conversely  to  those  of 
Europe,  and  of  thus  bein^  able  to  make  shipments  of  grapes  and 
other  choice  fruits  at  a  time  when  the  ordinary  supply  at  home 
has  ceased  and  good  prices  are  procurable.  Up  to  the  present 
the  shipments,  amounting  to  500  or  600  tons  for  the  season,  have 
been  mostly  of  an  experimental  character,  but  the  initial  diffi- 
culties of  properly  handling,  packing,  and  landing  the  fruit  in 
good  condition  have  now  been  surmounted,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  fruit-growing  and  export  industry  gives  promise  of  much 
success. 

Another  outlet  for  orchard  produce  is  the  preserving  and  drying 
of  fruit.  At  present  the  quantity  of  dried  fruits  and  raisins 
produced  is  over  5,000,000  lbs.  weight  per  annum.  Fruit-growers 
are  beginning  to  learn  that  evaporators  and  other  Californian 
methods  of  drying  and  canning  are  worth  while  being  adopted, 
in  order  to  work  up  their  stock  into  a  merchantable  article. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

CAPE   VITICULTURE. 
By  Professob  P.  D.  Hahn,  Ph.D.,  M.A 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  European  settlers  in  Table 
Bay,  the  first  vine-sticks  were  brought  into  the  Colony,  in  1653, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  They  appear  to  have  flourished, 
and  many  more  were  brought  in  1656,  principally  from  the 
Rhenish  provinces  and  France.  The  earliest  account  of  a  vintage 
is  from  the  muscadel  grape  in  1659.  In  1681  the  first  brandy 
was  made ;  and  in  1687  the  total  number  of  vines  planted  in  the 
vineyards  of  the  settlers,  and  in  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's 
plantations,  was  more  than  half  a  million. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  Huguenots  brought  with  them 
the  art  of  viticulture,  and  the  principal  varieties  of  vines  which 
are  now  cultivated  in  the  Colony;  but  this  is  not  so,  as  the 
Huguenots  only  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  1688,  and  twenty-five 
years  earlier,  cuttings  were  introduced  from  Germany  and  France. 
The  Huguenot  settlers  certainly  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  and  did  much  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
wines  produced.  In  1710  the  increase  of  cultivation  was  so  great 
that,  according  to  a  return  furnished  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  Lowe  van  Assenburg,  to  the  Governor-General  of 
Netherlands,  India,  the  vines  planted  amounted  to  2,729,300, 
and  some  small  quantities  of  wine  began  to  be  shipped  by  the 
company  to  Java  and  to  Europe.  Ever  since  those  days  viti- 
culture has  occupied  a  prominent  position  amongst  the  several 
branches  of  agriculture  m  Cape  Colony. 

The  total  number  of  vine  stocks  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Cape, 
as  reported  at  the  last  census  in  1891,  was  78,574,124.  The  yield 
from  them  during  the  same  year  was  returned  at  4,964,616 
gallons  of  white  wine,  1,047,906  gallons  of  red  wine,  and  1,423,043 
gallons  of  distilled  brandv.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  grapes 
converted  into  raisins,  to  the  weight  of  2,599,147  lbs.,  and  a  very 
considerable  quantity  disposed  of  and  consumed  as  fresh  fruit. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  grape  and  the  preparation  of  the  wines,  with  the  result  that 
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in  addition  to  the  old  description  of  vintages,  such  as  dry  and 
sweet  Constantia,  Sherry,  and  Pontae,  light  dry  red  and  white 
wines  have  been  produced  which  are  now  an  article  of  general 
consumption.  According  to  official  returns,  the  colonial  output 
of  wines  and  spirits  in  1890-91  was  3,857,430  gallons  wine,  and 
1,460,000  gallons  spirit,  valued  at  £331,730.  In  the  preceding 
year,  1889-90,  the  output  was  ^680,000  gallons  wine,  and 
1,115,308  gallons  spirits,  valued  owing  to  the  higher  prices  pre- 
vailing, at  £529,932. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  not  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
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Colony.  Most  of  the  wine  districts  are  in  the  western  province ; 
the  production  of  wine  and  brandy  in  the  Eastern  Province  being 
comparatively  small.  This  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  nrst  wine-growers  settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  present 
Cape  Colony  or  that  for  a  long  time  the  western  part  of  the 
Colony  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  European  establishment, 
but  principally  to  climatic  conditions.  There  is  certainly  no 
portion  of  the  world  which  possesses  a  climate  more  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  than  the  Western  Province  of 
the  Colony.    Here  we  have  in  spring  a  sufficient  number  of  fine 
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days  with  bright  STinshine^  and  also  as  much  rain  as  will  cause  a 
very  vigorous  development  of  the  buds,  and  a  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  young  shoots.  Towards  summer,  bright  sunshine 
reigns  supreme,  but  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  still  sufficient  for 
the  further  growth  of  the  bunches,  which  in  January  and  February 
mature  under  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  and  in  a  tropical  tempera- 
ture. Only  certain  parts  of  California,  and  of  Southern  France, 
enjoy  a  climate  whicn  is  similar — but  not  equal — ^to  that  of  the 
Cape.  The  enormous  production  of  the  vineyards,  to  which  we 
shall  refer  further  on,  is  solely  due  to  the  climate ;  it  is  true  the 
soil  is  also  fertile,  but  generally  it  is  not  superior  to  the  soil  in 
other  wine-producing  countries. 

The  principal  wine  districts  are  the  divisions  of  the  Cape, 
Stellenbosch,  raarl,  Malmesburv,  Worcester,  Eobertson,  Montagu, 
Ladismith,  Prince  Albert  and  Oudtshoom;  the  production  of 
wine  and  brandy  in  all  these  districts  is  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  total  yield  of  the  Colonial  vineyards.  They 
may  conveniently  be  distinguished  as  coast  districts  and  inland 
districts,  inasmuch  as  the  physical  condition  and  chemical  com- 
position of  the  soil,  and  also  the  climatic  conditions  in  these 
districts,  are  so  different  as  to  compel  the  wine-farmer  to  adopt 
different  ways  of  cultivating  the  vine.  The  divisions  of  the 
Cape,  Stellenbosch,  Caledon,  Malmesbury  and  Paarl  exhibit  a 
great  similarity  in  soil  and  climate,  and  form  the  group  of  the 
coast  districts,  whereas  all  the  other  divisions  may  be  called  the 
inland  districts.  The  rocks  which  contribute  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  soil  in  the  coast  districts  are  eranite,  clay-slate,  and  sand- 
stone. The  best  vineyards  situated  on  hills  or  slopes,  such  as 
those  of  Constantia,  Bottelary,  Moddergat,  Jonkers  Hoet,  Paarl, 
Groeneberg,  and  Eiebeeks  Kasteel,  are  all  on  decomposed  granitic 
soil,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  produce  of  these  vineyards 
is  qualitatively  superior  to  the  wine  produced  in  lower  situations. 
The  alluvial  soil  m  the  coast  districts  is  formed  from  the  con- 
stituents of  granite,  clay-slate,  and  sandstone,  and  is  found  along 
the  courses  of  the  Kuils,  Eerste,  Laurentz,  and  Berg  Eiver. 
The  greatest  difference  in  the  physical  properties,  and  in  the 
chemical  composition,  may  be  observed  in  these  vineyards,  but 
in  all  the  soil  is  distinguished  bv  a  very  small  amount  of  lime. 
Numerous  analyses  of  the  soils  nave  been  made,  and  the  results 
show  tliat  ike  amount  of  lime  seldom  exceeds  *1  per  cent.  Many 
wine  farmers  have  adopted  a  system  of  manuring  by  which  they 
supply  the  soil  with  this  necessary  ingredient,  and  their  method 
has  always  been  rewarded  with  excellent  results. 

As  a  rule  the  vineyards  in  the  coast  districts  are  not  irrigated, 
and  this  must  be  attributed  to  another  important  constituent  of 
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the  granite  soils,  the  ferruginous  clay,  which  possesses  a  most 
peculiar  power  of  retaining  moisture,  whereas  the  porous  sandy 
soils,  or  tne  loose  calcareous  soils  of  the  inland  districts,  readily 
part  with  the  moisture  they  contain,  and  therefore  soils  require 
irrigation.  The  rainfall  in  the  coast  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
inland  districts,  and  the  maximum  rainfall  is  during  the  winter 
months,  a  circumstance  most  favourable  to  viticmture,  as  the 
crops  ripening  in  summer,  never  suffer  from  rain. 

The  great  difference  in  the  rainfall  between  the  coast  and  in- 
land districts  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  different  methods  of 
cultivating  the  vine  in  these  districts.  The  physical  condition 
and  the  cnemical  composition  of  the  soil  of  the  vineyards  in  the 
inland  districts  are  most  peculiar,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  enor- 
mous production  which  the  vines  yield.  A  bed  of  ferruginous 
marl,  the  so-called  "kalkbank,"  stretches  for,  miles  and  miles 
almost  at  the  same  level  through  the  lowlands  of  the  district  of 
Worcester,  Eobertson,  Montagu,  Ladismith,  and  Oudtshoorn.  It 
commences  on  the  Hex  Eiver  and  extends  along  the  Langeber- 
gen  as  far  as  Cogman's  Kloof.  The  whole  belt  of  land  between 
the  Langebergen  and  Zwartebergen,  from  the  Koo  to  Meiring's 
Poort,  is  also  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  this  "  kam- 
bank."  The  ferruginous  marl  frequently  changes  into  calca- 
reous clay,  which  readily  decomposes,  forming  a  very  rich,  loose, 
and  deep  soil.  The  value  of  this  soil  is,  even  in  the  Colony,  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  although  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  no  more  fertile  soil  can  be  found  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  South  Africa. 

The  production  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Cape  surpasses  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  that  of  any  other  wine-producmg  country 
in  the  world.  This  statement  will  be  readily  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  reader  who  pays  some  attention  to  the  following 
figures.  In  the  Cape,  Stellenbosch,  Paarl  and  Malmesbury  dis- 
tricts the  average  annual  yield  is  IJ  leaguers  per  1,000  vines ; 
expressed  in  continental  measures  this  yield  is  equal  to  86i  hecto- 
litres per  10,000  vines,  which  are  as  a  rule  planted  in  Europe  on 
1  hectare  of  land,  a  square  of  which  the  side  is  100  metres.  If 
1,000  vines  yield  IJ  leaguers  at  the  Cape,  10,000  vines  will  yield 
15  leaguers ;  as  one  leaguer  of  127  Imperial  gallons  is  equal  to 
a  very  little  more  than  6|  hectolitres,  15  leaguers  are  equal  to 
86^  hectolitres,  and  this  quantity  is  the  average  yield  in  the  coast 
districts  in  the  Colony.  In  the  Worcester,  Eobertson,  Montagu 
and  Oudtshoorn  districts,  the  yield  is  generally  3  leaguers,  and 
even  more,  per  1,000  vines  which  corresponds  with  173  hectolitres 
per  10,000  vines.  The  writer  of  this  knows  many  farmers  in  the 
Worcester,  Montagu  and  Ladismith  districts,  who  year  after  year 
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obtain  as  much  as  5  leaguers  from  1,000  vines,  which  amounts  to 
the  fabulous  quantity  of  287  hectolitres  per  10,000  vines.  This 
enormous,  and  for  the  European  wine  farmer,  incredible  produc- 
tion of  the  Cape  vineyards,  is  of  course  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
Colony ;  but  if  it  be  remembered  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
area  wUch  is  suitable  for  viticulture  is  under  cultivation,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  country  offers  the  same  chances  to  intending 
viticulturists  as  the  Cape.  If  we  compare  the  gigantic  produc- 
tion with  the  yield  of  tne  vineyards  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
it  will  become  still  more  evident  that  the  Cape  is  the  wine-pro- 
ducing country  far  excellence. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  wine  per  10,000  vines,  or  per  1  hectare,  in  the  chief 
wine-producing  countries  in  the  world.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  the  standard  work  on  viticulture,  by  Baron  von  Babo  of 
Klostemeuburg,  near  Vienna,  who  is  the  first  authority  in  Europe 
on  matters  referring  to  viticulture. 
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Australia        
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99                  99 

Cape  Colony — Coast  districts 

...    86i 

» 

99                  99 

Inland  districts 

...  173 

>» 

99                    >9 

As  we  have  stated,  the  productive  power  of  the  vineyards  of 
the  Cape  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  viticultural  country 
in  the  world ;  in  no  country  can  there  be  raised  from  the  same 
area  an  amount  of  wine  equal  to  that  raised  at  the  Cape.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  more  regarding  these  figures,  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

Early  in  1886  the  Phylloxera  was  discovered  in  some  vineyards 
of  the  Cape  Peninsula  and  Stellenbosch  district.  Measures  were 
taken  at  once  by  the  Government  to  retard  the  progress  of  this 
plague,  but  with  little  success.  The  insect  spread  soon  through 
the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Stellenbosch,  in  Bottelary, 
Jonkershoet,  Beuikock,  Drakenstein,  Puiel  and  Paarl,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  before  long  all  he  vineyards  in  the  Western 
Province  will  be  affected  by  the  disease. 
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Under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural  Department  nurseries 
have  now  been  established  in  all  the  wine  districts  of  the  Colony 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  varieties  of  American  vines  as 
have  been  proved  to  be  phylloxera-resisting,  namely,  Eiparia, 
Bupestris  and  Solonis.  l^he  varieties  of  the  Cape  grapes,  grafted 
on  these  American  vines,  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  the  beautiful 
climate  of  the  Cape,  and  the  quantity  of  grapes  produced  by 
these  grafted  American  vines  is  much  larger  than  from  vines 
which  were  planted  directly  from  the  cuttings.  This  important 
fact  has  been  observed  during  the  last  two  years,  and  it  opens  a 
bright  future  for  the  viticulture  of  the  Colony. 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

LIVE-STOCK  HUSBANDRY.       ,  j 

By  D,  Hutoheon,  M.R.C.V^.,  Colonial  Vbterinabt  Surgeon. 

The  domestic  animals,  found  in  possession  of  the  natives  of 
South  Africa,  at  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  the  Portuguese,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  dogs  and  common  poultry.  The  ostrich, 
although  existing  in  great  numbers,  and  roaming  all  over  the 
country,  was  not  domesticated  for  profit  until  fully  two  centuries 
after  the  European  occupation  of  the  Cape.  There  were  no  horses 
in  any  part  of  the  southern  angle  of  the  continent,  which  is  very 
remarkable,  considering  the  early  period  of  the  world's  history  in 
which  they  existed  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  and  the  fact 
that  South  Africa  is  the  native  home  of  three  species  of  zebra , 
which  belong  to  the  equine  family. 

The  Cape  Hoese. 

Horses  were  first  introduced  to  the  Cape  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement.  They  were 
brought  onginally  from  Java,  and  are  said  to  have  been  a  mixture 
of  the  Barb  and  Gulf  Arab.  Only  a  very  few  breeding  animals 
were  originally  imported,  for  we  read  that  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  the  stud  numbered  not  more  than  twenty,  including  foals. 
About  that  time  sixteen  more  horses  arrived  from  Java,  which 
evidently  did  well,  as  six  years  later  (in  1665^  the  Company 
had  more  horses  than  it  required,  and  held  a  sale,  when  sixteen 
were  disposed  of  at  from  £4  to.  £5  apiece. 

By  1688 — ^that  is,  twenty  years  alter  the  settlement  was  esta-, 
blifihed — the  horses  had  increased  in  number  to  a  satisfactory 
extent,  but  had  deteriorated  very  much  in  character  and  appear- 
ance. This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the 
limited  number  of  breeding  animals  originally  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Comjyany.  Under  such  circumstances  proper  selection,  or 
any  selection  at  all,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  close  in-and-in 
breeding  became  a  necessity,  and  intensified  the  existing  defects. 
In  Older  to  improve  the  breeds  the  Company  imported  a  number 
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of  Persian  Arabs,  and  subsequently  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  any 
one  from  using  a  horse  under  three  years  of  age. 

From  this  date  the  horses  rapidly  increased  in  number  until 
1719,  when  horse-sickness  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  carried 
off  a  large  percentage  of  them.  In  1763  it  reappeared  in  an 
epizootic  form,  and  carried  off  no  less  than  2,500  horses.  Since 
that  date  the  yisitations  of  this  equine  plague  have  been  more 
frequent  as  the  industry  of  horse-breeding  nas  extended  north  and 
east  from  the  Cape  Peninsula.  In  some  years — ^fortunately  at 
long  intervals — it  passes  like  a  wave  over  the  whole  colony.  For 
instance,  in  1854-55,  it  is  reported  that  70,000  horses  and  mules 
died  from  this  disease  in  the  Cape  Colony  alone,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  20,000  died  durmg  the  last  season,  1891-92. 

Such  wholesale  destruction  of  a  species  of  animal  by  a  par- 
ticular enzootic  disease,  makes  it  probable  that  the  absence  of 
horses  from  Southern  Africa,  until  its  occupation  by  Europeans, 
was  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  this  equine  scourge,  affecting  as 
it  does  nearly  the  greater  part  of  its  area.  But,  notwithstanmng 
these  heavy  losses,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  clearly 
demonstrates  the  suitability  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  every  other 
respect  for  profitable  horse-breeding,  that  a  shipment  of  horses 
was  sent  to  Madras  in  1769,  only  six  years  after  the  small  colonial 
stud  had  been  so  terribly  reduced  by  the  loss  of  2,500  horses; 
and  again  during  1856-58  no  less  than  5,482  horses  and  104  mules 
were  shipped  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  almost  immediately  after 
the  horse-sickness  of  1855  had  carried  off  70,000  head. 

But  to  return  to  the  formation  of  the  foundation  stock.  Eight 
stud  horses  were  imported  from  England  in  1792 — ^the  breed  is 
not  stated,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  of  the  early 
English  roadster,  or  half-breed  stamp,  at  that  time  coming  into 
prominence.  They  were  not  thoroughbreds,  nor  heavy  draught 
horses,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  either  at  that  date.  The  same 
year  five  stud  horses  arrived  from  Boston,  and  the  following  year 
a  number  of  horses  and  mares  were  brought  from  the  New  England 
States.  These  are  said  to  have  been  of  Spanish,  or  Eastern 
blood.  Referring  to  the  Cape  horse  of  this  period,  an  anonymous 
writer  to  the  Gape  Monthly  magazine  says,  "  JPrevious  to  the  year 
1800,  the  only  breed  of  horses  then  found  at  the  Cape  were  of 
Eastern  importation,  chiefly  Gulf  and  Arabs ;  but  in  March,  1807, 
during  the  French  war,  two  French  vessels  were  captured  here, 
containing  some  Spanish  horses  erv  rotite  to  Buenos  Avres,  for 
breeding  purposes.  It  is  from  these  that  we  derive  the  bine  and 
red  roans,  so  invaluable  for  their  great  powers  of  endurance,"  and 
80  highly  prized  by  many  Cape  Colonists  to  the  present  day. 
Such  then  is  the  origin  of  the  Cape  horse,  and  his  character  at 
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the  date  of  the  English  occupation,  and  for  some  time  after,  is 
represented  as  that  of  a  strong  hardy  animal,  deficient  in  size, 
saostance  and  symmetry,  but  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
endurance,  a  quality  which  he  has  always  mainttuned. 

It  was  in  1813,  however,  that  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  horse- 
breeding  commenced  at  the  Cape.  In  that  year  Lord  Charles 
Somerset  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Cape  horse  by  means  of  the  English  thoroughbred.  His  first 
importations  were  '^  Bustler"  and  '* Bagatelle,"  a  horse  and  mare, 
followed  soon  after  by  "Tempest,"  "Bobtail,"  " Alexander-the- 
Great,"  and  "  Euryalus."  These  were  succeeded  by  "  Cricketer," 
"Sorcerer,"  "Merry  Andrew,"  "Lulweyche,"  "Pompey,"  "Van- 
guard," and  several  mares.  These  formed  the  original  blood  stock 
of  the  colony.  During  the  three  following  decades  first-class 
English  thoroughbreds  continued  to  be  imported  by  such 
enthusiastic  breeders  and  sportsmen  as  Messrs.  Van  der  Byl, 
Cloete,  Van  Breda,  Melck,  Eotze,  T.  B.  Bayley,  Charles  Barry, 
and  others.  Horse-racing  became  an  established  institution; 
sires  from  these  thoroughbred  studs  in  the  Western  Province, 
were  purchased  by  horse-breeders  all  over  the  colony,  and  con- 
siderable improvement  began  to  be  manifest  in  the  character  and 
appearance  of  the  Cape  horse  generally. 

About  1840,  the  South  African  Turf  Club  was  founded,  and 
mainly  through  its  influence  the  Cape  horse  is  said  to  have  reached 
the  highest  stage  of  perfection  which  it  has  yet  attained  during 
the  period  irom  1840-1860. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period  that  the  large  ship- 
ment of  horses  to  India,  already  mentioned,  took  place,  and  which 
earned  for  the  Cape  horse  such  a  high  reputation  with  the  Indian 
authorities.  One  old  Indian  officer,  in  writing  of  these  horses, 
says:  "For  a  good  all-round  horse,  capable  of  standing  hot  and 
cold  weather  in  the  open  and  keeping  his  condition  through  it, 
recommend  me  to  the  stamp  of  horse  tiiat  was  imported  from  the 
Cape  during  the  Mutiny." 

!rrevious  to  this,  several  small  shipments  of  Cape  horses  were 
sent  to  India,  every  one  of  which  was  condemned  when  first 
presented  before  the  committee  which  had  to  pass  them.  Yet 
the  horses  always  earned  for  themselves  a  high  reputation  in  the 
service,  and  well  repaid  their  cost.  Quoting  from  the  Cape 
Monthly  Magazine,  Captain  Gall,  in  his  report,  January  31st, 
1856,  says : — *^  Out  of  the  forty-four  Cape  horses  purchased  by 
the  late  Colonel  Havelock  in  1837  (which  were  disapproved  of  at 
first  sight),  and  distributed  • ...  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  were 
actually  present  in  the  ranks  after  having  done  eleven  years' 

T  2 
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seryice,  although  exposed  to  all  weathers  throughout  the  year." 
Lieut.-Colonel  Bower  also  writes  in  the  same  strain.  He  says : — 
"  The  Cape  horses  purchased  by  me  in  1839  were  condemned  in 
such  terms  as  exposed  me  to  the  censure  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
yet  they  earned  a  reputation  for  themselves  in  the  service  which 
obliged  the  Madras  Grovernment  to  make  an  apology."  The  same 
officer  purchased  100  Cape  horses  in  1849,  out  of  which  thirteen 
were  rejected  and  sold  privately  for  about  100  rupees  each,  yet 
all  did  well;' 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  from  these  reports  that  the  average 
Cape  horse  to  be  found  about  the  year  1840  did  not  presait  the 
style  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman  of  his  class  when  judged  by 
the  English  standard,  but  when  tested  by  the  maxim  that 
**  handsome  is  as  handsome  does,"  there  were  few  that  could  show 
a  better  record. 

During  the  twenty  years  referred  to,  no  less  than  ninety 
thoroughbred  horses  were  imported,  for  stud  purposes,  in  tlie 
Western  Province  alone.  This  large  accession  of  English  blood 
must  have  materially  improved  the  Cape  horse  in  symmetry  and 
style,  bringing  him  more  into  conformity  to  the  English  type; 
but  he  still  continued  deficient  in  size  and  substance. 

Colonel  Apperly,  writing  in  1859,  remarks : — **  I  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  present  Cape  horses,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  their  fitness  for  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  Army.  The  only 
complaiDt  is  their  want  of  size,  caused  principally  by  starving  the 
mares  and  foals." 

There  were  other  causes  at  work,  however,  besides  this  which 
operated  seriously  against  the  proper  development  of  the  horse 
industry.  One  was  3ie  prejudices  of  many  of  the  breeders  them- 
selves. A  friend  of  Mr.  Ibayley's  writes  to  him  thus : — **  Never 
were  people  so  cursed  witn  prejudices  as  the  horse-breeders 
of  the  Cape.  So  long  as  they  confine  their  attention  principally 
to  such  trifles  as  colour,  ears,  and  white  marks,  so  long  will 
they  find  people  ready  to  supply  them  with  the  sweepings  of 
Tattersalls,  and  thus  insure  the  deterioration  of  our  colonial 
breed." 

This  is  really  what  did  occur.    Speculators  who  gauged  the. 
Colonial  weakness  entered  the  market  and  began  importing  light, 
weedy  animals  with  pretty  heads,  fine  necks,  and  a  showy  appear- 
ance.   These,  so  long  as  they  could  be  traced  in  the  stud-book, 
were  sure  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  exorbitant  profits,  / f 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grraham  Cloete  fvide  Arffus  Annaai 
1892"),  over  500  English  thoroughbreds  have  oeen  imported  into 
Soutn  Africa.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  state 
that  not  one-half  of  these  importations  were  horses  likely  to 
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benefit  the  horse  stock  of  the  conntryy  while  the  remainder  had 
exactly  the  opposite  effect 

In  order  to  connteract  this  tendency  to  produce  weeds  by  means 
of  such  thoronghbredsy  some  breeders  imported  a  number  of  Dutch 
stallionsy  animals  with  prominent  crests,  large  quarters,  and  small 
middles,  but  with  showy  piancing  action.  Many  of  the  descen- 
dants of  these  importations  are  still  to  be  seen  m  the  Western 
Proyince,  and  when  crossed  back  to  the  thoroughbred  have  a 
certain  showy  appearance,  and  are  much  admired  by  some  for 
driving  about  town.  Mr.  T.  B.  Bayley  described  tibem  as  "  mis- 
shapen brutes,  which  had  injured  some  of  the  oldest  studs  in  the 
Colony;"  while  another  writer  says,  "The  sole  purpose  which 
his  hammering — ^wagt  een  beetje  —  action  can  possibly  serve, 
would  be  to  give  some  old  dowager  or  valetudinarian  an^iring 
on  the  parade.  -^ 

But  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the 
horses  imported,  there  was  anotner  cause  which  operated  power- 
fully agamst  the  proper  development  of  the  horse-breeding 
industry  after  1860,  viz.,  the  rapid  development  of  other  more 
profitable  pastoral  pursuits.  Merino-wooled  sbeep-farming  was 
at  this  time  rapidly  extending  over  the  whole  Colony,  and  con- 
suming the  food  formerly  reserved  for  horses,  and  Angora  goat- 
£Eurming  was  &st  becoming  an  established  industry ;  while  during 
the  same  decade  the  taming  and  breeding  of  ostriches  were  com- 
menced, which,  when  once  successfully  established,  the  industry 
became  an  all-absorbing  pursuit  to  thousands  of  Colonists. 

For  about  two  decades,  therefore,  horse-breeding  was  compara- 
tively neglected,  except  by  a  few  of  the  owners  of  the  old  established 
studs,  until  about  1882,  when  the  Jockey  Club  of  South  Africa 
was  founded.  Since  that  time  the  interest  in  racing  has  greatly 
increased  and  extended,  while  the  many  valuable  stakes  offered 
at  the  race  meetings  held  under  its  auspices  have  had  a  wholesome 
effect  in  tending  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses. 

Farther,  the  development  of  the  gold-fields  of  the  Transvaal, 
the  increasing  wealth  of  our  commercial  communities,  and  our 
adyanced  ideas  of  comfort  and  elegance,  have  produced  a  growing 
demand  for  first-class  riding  and  driving  horses  at  prices  which 
will  well  repay  the  breeder. 

Becently  also  a  strong  effort  has  been  made,  both  by  our  own 
and  the  Indian  Grovemments,  to  revive  the  trade  of  shipping  our 
surplus  horse  stock  as  re-mounts  to  India.  Captain  Hamilton, 
JLA«9  visited  the  Colony  last  year,  and  purchased  1,100  mules  and 
a  sample  of  our  horses  for  the  Indian  Government ;  and  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  EL  B.  Homan,  who  recently  returned  from  India, 
where  he  went  in  order  to  ascertain  personally  the  stamp  of  animal 
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which  is  required  there,  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to  ship  a 
regular  supply. 

With  such  encouragement  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  best 
means  of  improving  our  horse  stock  in  the  direction  desired,  in 
order  to  meet  this  growing  demand  ? 

A  strong  impression  prevails  amongst  a  great  many  of  our 
Members  of  Parliament  and  leading  citizens,  that  the  Arab  is  the 
most  suitable  stallion  for  improving  our  Cape  horses^  in  the 
direction  desired.  And  as  some  justification  for  entertaining  such 
an  opinion,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  strength,  stamina, 
and  power  of  endurance,  so  characteristic  of  the  Cape  horse,  is 
mainly  due  to  his  Eastern  origin.  Further,  it  is  to  its  Arab 
foundation  that  the  English  tiioroughbred  owes  its  distinction  as 
the  finest  race  of  horses  in  the  world.  But  the  success  of  the 
Arab  in  forming  the  English  tb'oroughbred,  has  been  due  to  the 
climate,  the  feeding,  selection,  and  care  bestowed  upon  his  progeny, 
and  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Arab 
blood,  the  English  mares  were  already  superior  to  any  to  be 
found  elsewhere;  whereas  here  the  conditions  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. The  success  of  the  Arab  in  England  is  quite  exceptional ; 
in  no  other  European  country  or  colony  have  the  standard  and 
quality  of  the  modern  breeds  of  racers,  hunters,  hacks,  and 
carriage  horses,  been  raised  by  the  Arab.  The  present  improve- 
ment of  these  breeds  of  horses  has  been  efiected  mainly  by  a 
large  infusion  of  English  thoroughbred  blood. 

In  support  of  my  contention  that  the  Arab  is  not  the  most 
suitable  sire  for  improving  the  Cape  horse,  I  might  quote  the 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Colonel  Apperly,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bayley,  and 
others,  who  had  experience  of  the  results  of  the  Arab  cross,  both 
in  this  Colony  and  elsewhere.  The  recommendations  of  these 
gentlemen  to  the  Cape  horse  breeders  were :  To  increase  the  size 
and  substance  of  their  existing  horse  stock  bv  crossing  their 
mares  with  the  best  description  of  Eiackney  or  Cleveland  stallion, 
and  to  maintain  the  size  and  character  of  the  breed  by  importing 
the  best  English  thoroughbred  blood  and  bone  that  money  can 
buy;  or,  as  I  have  recommended  elsewhere,  first-class  hunter 
stallions  almost  thoroughbred,  having  only  a  dip  into  a  stronger 
breed  to  give  the  reijuisite  substance  and  power. 

It  was  with  the  object  of  carrying  out  these  views  that  the  Cape 
Government  imported  twenty-seven  Hackney  stallions  and  one 
big-boned  thoroughbred  four  years  ago.  Mr.  W .  H.  Struben,  about 
the  same  time,  imported  twenty  registered  Hackney  mares  and  one 
Hackney  stallion.     Several  Hackney  stallions  have  also  been  im- 

S)rted  by  Messrs.  McKenzie  and  MeUish,  of  Cape  Town ;  J.  H. 
rpen,  Barkley  East ;  French,  Queenstown ;  Franck,  Port  Eliza- 
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beth ;  and  I  think  by  one  or  two  others.  The  results  of  these  im- 
portations have  been  very  satisfactory,  especially  where  the  mares 
nad  a  large  strain  of  thoroughbred  blood,  and  aue  care  was  taken 
of  the  progeny.  But  unless  the  mares  are  better  attended  to 
than  they  generally  are,  and  the  foals  fed  when  the  natural 
vegetation  fails,  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  standard  and  quality 
of  our  horses  by  importations  of  any  breed. 

The  requirements  of  the  Colony  for  heavy  draught  horses  are 
being  liberally  met  by  Messrs.  Al!cKenzie  and  Hellish,  of  Cape 
Town,  Mr.  Bradfield,  of  Dordrecht,  and  others.  Mr.  McEenzie 
has  been  breeding  Clydesdales  and  Shire  horses  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  Mr.  Mellish,  who  commenced  some  years  ago  with  the 
heavy  Hackney,  is  now  laying  the  foundation  of  a  stud  of  the 

{>are-bred  Suffolk  Punch,  and  another  stud  of  the  pure-bred  Cleve- 
ands ;  while,  as  already  stated,  superior  thoroughbreds  are  being 
imported,  since  the  revival  of  horse- racing,  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  South  African  Turf  Club.  Altogether,  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  improvement  of  our  horse  stock  during  the  last 
ten  years  than  during  the  twenty  years  previous.  There  is  every 
expectation,  therefore,  that  the  horse-breeding  industry  will  again 
take  its  proper  position  as  one  of  the  principal  pastoral  pursuits 
of  the  Colony. 

The  last  CJensus  returns  show  that  there  are  444,147  horses  of 
all  classes  and  ages  in  the  Cape  Colony  alone,  a  far  greater 
number  than  we  actually  require  for  our  own  use;  yet  good 
horses  are  scarce,  and  the  surplus  stock  is  of  such  a  character 
that  we  cannot  dispose  of  it.  These  remain,  therefore,  and 
consnme  the  food  which  would  keep  better  and  more  profitable 
animals.  No  wonder  that  many  colonists  look  upon  horse-sick- 
ness as  a  blessing,  instead  of  a  scourge,  as  it  carries  off  a  large 
number  of  animals  that  are  not  worth  preserving.  But  with  an 
increased  demand  for  feirms,  necessitating  a  large  reduction  in 
their  size,  indifferent  farming,  with  stock  that  is  not  worth 
taking  care  of,  cannot^any  longer  be  profitably  continued. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  good  horses,  at  a 
remnnerative  price,  the  profits  from  this  industry,  under  proper 
management,  will  compare  favourably  with  those  derived  from 
anv  other  pastoral  pursuit 

The  Colony  ana  adjoining  States  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
horse-breeding,  for,  with  the  one  exception  of  horse-sickness, 
horses  are  freet  from  general  disease  than  any  other  class  of 
stock.  And  in  order  to  prevent  losses  from  that  plague,  all  that 
is  required  is  proper  shedding  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic,  and  provision  made  lor  supplying  them  with  a  little 
food,  which  good  horses  will  always  pay  for,  more  especially 
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within  the  Cape  Colony,  where  the  disease  only  appears  at 
intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Bearing,  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  so  common 
to  horses  in  Europe,  are  comparatively  rare  in  this  Colony ;  and 
navicular  disease,  that  most  common  cause  of  lameness  in  England, 
is  seldom  met  with.  The  main  reasons  for  our  exemption  from 
these  maladies  are  that  our  climate  is  so  perfect,  that  the  horses 
spend  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  and  are  not 
cooped  up  in  damp,  badly  ventilated  stables.  As  Fowler  says : — 
^^  All  existing  species  of  the  family  EquidaB  are  dwellers  in  dry, 
open,  and  generally  elevated  plains,  i^one  are  inhabitants  of 
gloomy  forests  or  reeking  marshes.  Fresh  air,  dryness,  and  light 
are  essential  to  tlieir  well-being."  And  these  requirements  are 
soppUed  to  perfection  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Mules. 

Mule  breeding  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many 
districts.  According  to  the  last  Census  returns,  there  are  about 
51,000  mules  of  all  ages  in  the  Colony.  Comparatively  the 
largest  proportion  of  tneee  are  used  in  the  Western  Province 
districts,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  work  is  done 
by  them,  and  the  ereater  portion  of  the  transport  service  also. 
They  are  also  largely  used  m  towns  and  villages  by  contractors, 
builders  and  tradesmen,  in  Scotch  carts,  and  similar  vehicles,  both 
in  single  and  double  harness. 

As  transport  animals,  in  the  large  and  dry  Karroo  districts,  they 
are  simply  invaluable,  being  strong,  hardy,  comparatively  free 
from  disease,  and  capable  of  living  and  thriving  on  the  coarsest 
and  scantiest  vegetation. 

It  is  in  the  Karroo  districts  where  the  large  majority  of  the 
mules  are  bred,  although  many  of  the  larger-sized  mules  are  now 
being  raised  in  other  districts.  They  are  much  less  trouble  to 
rear,  and  more  economical  to  use  than  horses.  In  fact,  they 
rarely  receive  artificial  care  or  attention  of  any  kind  until  they 
are  put  to  work,  which  is  generally  when  they  are  about  two 
years  of  age. 

They  get  very  little  training,  the  ordinary  plan  is  simply  to 
inspan  the  young  ones  in  the  centre  of  a  team  containing  four  or 
six  others,  and  allow  them  to  settle  down  to  the  work  in  their  own 
way.  And  although  the  majority  of  those  which  are  treated  in 
this  manner  retain  a  certain  semi-timid  semi-wild  stubborn  muliA 
disposition,  there  are  very  few  that  are  really  vicious  amongst 
them,  while  under  proper  care  and  management  they  become  as 
docile  and  tractable  as  horses. 

The  hardy  character  of  the  Cape  mules  and  the  absence  of 
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inherent  vice  amoD^t  them,  are  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Cape  horse,  their  progenitor  on  the  dam  side,  is  distinguished 
for  the  same  characteristics.  Captain  Hamilton  expressed  him- 
self as  being  highly  pleased  with  tne  class  of  mules  which  he  saw 
here,  and  stat^  that  they  would  compare  favourably  with  any 
that  they  had  in  India. 

On  trial,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Cape  mule  will  earn  for  him- 
self as  good  a  character  in  India  as  the  Cape  horse  did,  and  now 
that  the  trade  of  exporting  mules  to  India  has  been  taken  in  hand 
by  Messrs.  Homan  and  Faure,  their  character  will  not  suffer  by 
the  selections  made.  A  shipment  of  250  has  recently  been 
despatched  by  these  gentlemen,  which  will  bring  credit  to  the 
Colony,  and,  1  hope,  profit  to  the  shipners.  If  a  regular  export 
trade  in  these  useful  animals  could  be  established,  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  could  be  provided  in  this  colony.  I  am  glad  to 
notice  that  some  splendid  Spanish  Jackasses  have  been  imported 
during  the  last  few  years,  which  should  produce  a  superior  class 
of  large-sized  mules  lor  heavy  draught  purposes. 

Asses. 

With  respect  to  asses,  the  Census  returns  show  that  there  are 
45,384  of  these  slow  but  patient  slaves  in  the  Colony.  They  are 
bred  and  used  principally  in  the  Karroo  districts  to  the  north  and 
north-west,  and  are  used  mainly  as  transport  animals  by  traders 
and  others  whose  object  is  not  to  get  over  the  country  rapidly  but 
economically.  Spans  of  twenty  or  more  of  these  in  front  of  a 
wagon  are  frequently  met  with,  slowly  winding  their  way  along 
the  main  roads  in  the  dry  Karroo  districts.  A  few  donkeys  are 
used  in  towns  and  villages  by  small  tradesmen  and  costermongers, 
and  a  few  are  elevated  to  a  distinguished  position  in  connection 
with  a  fully  equipped  gentleman's  establishment ;  but  his  princi- 
pal lot  is  that  of  the  poor  man's  slave — the  most  economical  motor 
force  in  the  Colony. 

Cattle. 

Large  herds  of  cattle  were  found  in  possession  of  the  Hottentots 
of  the  Cape  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese, 
and,  subsequently,  when  vessels  of  the  principal  maritime  nations 
began  to  call  at  Table  Bay,  they  were  able  to  obtain  as  many 
cattJe  as  they  required,  at  prices  ranging  from  a  piece  of  hoop 
iron  to  a  couple  of  pocket  knives. 

It  would  appear  from  Theal's  •  History  of  South  Africa,'  that  the 
cattle  in  possession  of  the  natives  living  on  the  East  Coast  were 
superior  to  those  found  in  possession  of  the  natives  living^  on  the 
West  Coast  and  the  country  to  the  north.    We  read  that  Corporal 
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Crusey  darinj^  his  second  expedition  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mossel  Bay,  in  1668,  encountered  a  company  of  Bushmen,  who 
were  in  possession  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle  whicn  they  had  captured 
from  the  Hottentots;  these  the  Corporal  re-captured  for  the 
Company,  after  killing  and  dispersing  tne  Bushmen.  These  cattle 
are  described  as  a  valuable  heitl,  containing  many  breeding  cows 
of  a  superior  character,  such  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain 
by  barter.  These  cows  would  doubtless  be  carefully  preserved 
and  mated  with  the  best  bulls  then  in  possession  of  the  Company, 
and  thus  become  the  foundation  stock  from  which  the  modem 
Cape  cattle  are  derived. 

The  Hottentot  ox  is  described  as  a  gaunt,  bony  creature,  with 
immense  horns  and  long  legs,  but  hardy,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  his  owner.  This  description,  in  my  opinion,  represents 
more  particularly  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  cattle 
which  were  brought  down  from  the  dry  districts  situated  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  as  it  corresponds  some- 
what with  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  native  cattle  in 
Namaqualand  and  Damaraland  at  the  present  day.  The  cattle 
found  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  vegetation  was  more 
luxuriant,  were  evidently  superior  to  these ;  and  if  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  it  has  been  principally  by  means  of  the  native  ox  that 
the  early  Datch  pioneers  explored  the  Cape  Colony,  and  their 
descendants,  the  Trek  Boers,  opened  up  the  States  and  territories 
to  the  north,  before  there  were  any  tracks  even,  let  alone  roads 
and  bridges,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  severe  labour  which  these 
oxen  had  to  imdergo,  dragging  heavy  wagon-loads  over  rugged 
mountains  and  through  deep  gorges,  could  not  have  been 
performed  by  gaunt,  bony  animals  such  as  the  above  description 
portrays. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  numbers  of  these  oxen  were  drawn  a 
little  fine  by  training,  for  the  natives  not  only  used  them  as 
pack-oxen  and  racing-oxen,  but  they  actually  trained  them  as  war- 
oxen  to  charge  the  enemy,  without  either  guide  or  rider,  their 
movements  being  controlled  by  certain  calls  or  words  of  command. 
The  natives,  both  Hottentots  and  Kafirs,  are  very  fond  of  their 
cattle,  and  the  latter  especially  exhibit  great  skill  in  their 
management.  A  Kafir  ox-race  is  a  very  exciting  form  of  enter- 
tainment. The  riders  are  clad  in  nature's  garb,  without  saddles 
or  such  like  modem  racing  appointments,  all  the  equipments 
required  bein^asmall  stick  pierced  through  the  cartilage  dividing 
the  ox's  nostrils,  with  a  rope,  or  riem  (strip  of  ox-hide)  tied  to 
each  end  for  bridle  reins,  by  which  he  is  guided,  while  he  is 

foaded  on  to  his  utmost  speed  by  the  liberal  use  of  a  good-sized 
erria 
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But  it  is  as  a  draught  animal  that  the  Cape  ox  appears  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  that  capacity  he  has  few  equals  and  no 
Bupehors.  In  shape  and  general  character  he  is  quite  different 
from  any  of  the  modem  European  breeds  of  cattle,  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  draught  purposes.  He  has  a  strong,  proportionately 
heavy  forequarter,  with  a  large  development  of  the  muscles  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  withers  for  holding  the  yoke ;  a 
closey  compact  body,  L'ght  and  drooping  hindquarters,  and  splendid 
legs  and  feet  for  travelling.  When  in  good  condition,  he  presents 
a  certain  symmetry  and  feauty  of  form  which  is  much  admired. 
One  of  the  finest  teams  of  draught  oxen  that  I  ever  saw  was  a 
team  ofpure  bred  Africanders,  as  they  are  called.  They  belon«;ed 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Schoeman,  of  the  Cradock  district,  and  were  awarded 
the  first  prize  at  the  Agricultural  Show  held  there  in  1891. 
They  were  dark  red  in  colour,  similar  to  the  Devon,  with  scarcely 
a  speck  of  white  on  one  of  them,  and  so  uniform  in  size  and  shape 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other  separately. 

As  the  ox-wagon  was  the  principal  mode  of  conveyance  for 
passengers,  as  well  as  for  goods,  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the 
occupation  of  the  Cape  by  the  Dutch,  the  early  stock-farmers 
took  a  great  pride  in  possessing  spans,  or  teams,  of  oxen  as  nearly 
alike  in  colour  and  appearance  as  possible.  This  naturally  led 
to  selection  by  means  of  the  colour  test,  and  as  the  dark  red  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  favourite  colour,  the  pure-bred  Africander 
cattle  at  present  found  in  possession  of  many  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
in  the  Cape  Colony  and  aajoining  States,  are  nearly  all  of  varying 
shades  of  red  in  colour. 

The  native  cattle  in  Namaqualand  and  Damaraland,  and  those 
in  possession  of  the  natives  in  some  of  the  Colonial  territories, 
are  red  and  white,  the  red  colour  largely  predominating,  and  that 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  colour  of  the  original  catUe  found  at 
the  Cape  ;  but  by  selection  the  white  has  been  largely  bred  out. 

Those  pure-bred  Africander  cattle  retain  their  wild  character, 
and  become  very  dangerous  when  excited  or  disturbed  in  any  way. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  will  charge  human  beings  just  as 
a  buffalo  would.  This  is  not  due  to  any  innato  uiitameable 
disposition,  but  simply  because  the  cows,  not  being  very  large 
milkers,  are  not  milked  by  hand,  but  allowed  to  run  with 
their  calves  undisturbed;  hence  their  wild  character  has  been 
intensified,  rather  than  diminished,  under  European  treatment. 
When  owned  by  natives,  or  handled  and  attended  to  properly  by 
Europeans,  they  become  tolerably  quiet  and  tractable,  althougn 
it  would,  doubtless,  take  a  few  generations  of  attention  to  make 
them  as  docile  as  the  modem  European  breeds. 
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The  cows  when  milked  by  hand  will  only  give  up  their  milk  to 
the  milker  in  the  presence  of  their  calf.  The  plan  adopted  is  as 
follows :  the  calves  are  kept  separate  from  the  cows  and  are  driven, 
into  a  separate  kraal,  adjoining  the  kraal  in  which  the  cows  are 
placed.  When  the  milker  comes  he  calls  to  the  boy  in  charge  of 
the  calves  to  let  a  certain  calf  out,  which  as  soon  as  it  escapes 
through  the  gate  runs  straight  for  its  mother,  and  commences  to 
sack.  The  cow  stands  then  and  allows  the  milker  to  fasten  her 
hind  legs  together  with  a  riem,  after  which  he  knocks  the  calf  away 
from  the  udder,  and  commences  to  milk,  drawing  off  as  much  as 
he  considers  sufficient,  leaving  the  calf  to  drain  the  udder  dry. 
The  same  process  is  repeated  with  the  others.  If  the  calf  of  one 
of  these  cows  happens  to  die,  the  cow  refuses  to  give  up  her  milk 
to  the  milker,  and  very  soon  becomes  dry.  A  stratagem  to 
deceive  such  a  cow  is  often  tried,  and  frequently  succeeds.  It 
consists  in  skinning  the  dead  calf  and  stuffing  the  skin  with 
straw.  The  milker  brings  this  stuffed  calf  and  lays  it  alongside 
of  the  mother,  who  smelk  it  and  is  comforted,  and  commences  to 
let  down  her  milk  to  him. 

Another  habit  of  these  cows,  when  they  calve  out  on  the  veld, 
is  to  hide  their  calves  in  some  bush  or  sheltered  spot,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  seen.  And  it  is  astonishing  how  strong  the 
wild  instinct  is  in  these  calves,  for  they  will  lie  for  a  week  or 
more  in  perfect  concealment.  Of  course,  if  the  calf  is  not  found, 
the  cow  canuot  be  milked — hence  every  effort  is  made  to  discover 
its  hiding-place.  The  usual  plan  is  to  keep  the  cow  in  the  kraal 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  to  watch  where  she  goes,  being 
careful  not  to  let  the  cow  see  that  you  are  following  her. 

As  to  the  primary  origin  of  the  cattle  found  in  South  Africa, 
it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  brought  south  by  the  native 
races — the  Hottentots  and  fcafirs — who  are  believed  to  have 
come  at  a  remote  period  from  some  part  of  Korthem  Africa. 
They  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  cattle  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  that  may  simply  be  because  the  cattle  found  in 
these  two  countries  are  the  remaining  representatives  of  the 
original  cattle  of  most  European  countries,  before  the  modem 
breeds  were  formed. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Dutch  Company  made  early  efforts  to 
improve  the  native  breed  of  cattle  at  the  Cape  by  importations 
from  Holland,  the  Kew  England  States  of  America,  and  from 
Great  Britain.  The  character  of  the  cattle,  or  a  description  of 
the  animals  imported,  is  not  given,  but  it  is  most  probable,  from 
the  close  connection  of  the  Company  with  Holland,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  were  imported  from  Britain,  the  majority 
of  the  others  would  be  of  the  improved  Dutch  breed,  now  mown 
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as  the  Holstein  or  Friesland — more  especially  as  that  is  one  of 
the  oldest-established  of  modern  breeds  of  cattle.  Professor 
Overman  states  that  the  modern  Friesland  breed  of  cattle  has 
been  in  existence  for  about  2,000  years,  and  that  it  has  been 
from  it  that  the  majority  of  the  modern  improved  European 
dairy  cattle  have  been  derived. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  foundation  stock  of  the  improved 
breed  of  cattle  formed  at  the  Cape  were  Frieslands.  What  is 
known  as  the  Cape  cow — that  is,  a  cow  bred  in  the  Cape  Peninsula 
— ^is  dominantly  Friesland  still — that  is  to  say,  there  are  strongly 
marked  Friesland  characteristics  about  the  large  majority  of 
them. 

The  Cape  cow  had  evidently  greatly  improved  in  milking 

Dualities  during  the  first  century  of  the  Dutch  occupation,  for 
'heal  informs  us  that  an  average  of  22,322  pounds  of  butter 
were  exported  to  India  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  com- 
mencing in  1754. 

The  breed  has,  during  the  present  century,  been  largely  crossed 
with  the  Kerry,  the  Alderney  or  Jersey,  and  the  Ayrshire  breeds, 
and  the  characters  of  each  of  these  breeds  can  be  observed  in  the 
Cape  cow,  the  one  or  the  other  preponderating,  depending  upon 
the  impressiveness  of  the  last  sire  or  the  repetition  of  the  same 
cross. 

Although  of  a  very  mixed  breed,  the  Cape  cow  has  established 
an  excellent  reputation  as  a  good  milker.  In  fact,  that  has  been 
the  only  selection  test  which  has  been  carried  out ;  and  it  is  really 
the  best  selection  test  for  the  establishment  of  dairy  cattle  that 
can  be  adopted. 

Since  the  formation  of  stud-books  and  pedigree  stock  there  is 
too  great  a  tendency  to  stick  to  pure  strains,  and  to  breed  from 
all  pedigree  animals,  whether  they  are  worthy  representatives  of 
the  bread  or  not;  hence  many  half-bred  cows  are  superior  to 
many  pure-bred  cows  in  milking  qualities.  The  Cape  cow  is  a 
good  example  of  this  fact,  and  it  is  really  surprising  to  see  the 
quantity  of  milk  which  some  of  these  big-little  cows  yield  from 
the  small  quantity  of  food  which  they  require. 

Four  and  a  half  to  five  gallons  of  milk  a  day  is  quite  a  common 
yield  for  these  cows  to  keep  up  for  months,  when  properly  fed. 
Large  numbers  of  these  Cape  cows  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of 
South  Africa,  at  prices  ranging  from  £15  to  £25  apiece,  and 
picked  ones  at  mucki  higher  figures. 

Besides  this  composite  breed,  as  it  may  be  termed,  there  are  a 
number  of  pure-bred  herds  of  Friesland  cattle  in  the  Cape 
Peninsula^  and  a  greater  number  that  are  dominantly  Friesland 
throughout  the  Western  Province;  that  is,  herds  in  which  nothing 
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but  pure-bred  Friesland  bulls  have  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  breed  is  undoubtedly  the  favourite  with  the  Dutch 
larmers.  The  prominent  breeders  of  pure  Friesland  cattle  in  the 
Cape  Peninsula  are  Dr.  Landsberg,  Messrs.  F.  Mellish,  G.  Gie, 
&c. ;  while  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  late  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  is  due  the  credit  of  importing  a  Istrge 
number  of  the  finest  animals  of  this  breed  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  Colony. 

There  are  also  a  few  very  fine  small  herds  of  pure-bred  Aldemey 
or  Jersey  cows  near  Cape  Town,  the  principal  amongst  these 
being  the  herds  belonging  to  Messrs.  Adrian  Van  der  Byl,  W. 
Hertzog,  Lind,  Purcel,  Dr.  Meyer,  &c.  The  late  Dr.  Hiddingb 
had  a  very  fine  herd,  which  was  dispersed  at  his  death.  A  few 
years  ago,  Mr.  Eawbone  of  Sir  Lowrv's  Pass  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Ayrshires,  which  are  doing  well.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  pure-bred  Kerry  bulls  imported,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  established  a  pure-bred  herd  of 
these.  They  are  used  principally  to  cross  with  the  larger  breeds, 
to  give  compactness  and  hardiness,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  milk. 

In  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Colony,  more  particularly  in 
the  sweet  grass-veld  districts,  the  Shorthorn  is  the  most  popular 
breed  of  cattle,  especially  with  the  English  farmers ;  and  where 
the  conditions  are  favourable,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  food, 
this  breed  thrives  and  grows  out  well,  giving  the  best  average 
returns  to  the  farmer  where  milk  and  beef  are  both  considered. 

The  exhibit  of  short-homed  cattle  shown  at  the  Port  Elizabeth 
Agricultural  Show  of  1891  was  a  credit  to  the  Eastern  Province, 
and  would  not  have  disgraced  some  provincial  shows  in  England. 
The  leading  breeders  of  Shorthorns  in  the  Eastern  Province  are 
Messrs.  G.  King  and  Sons  and  W.  H.  Hockley,  of  B^ord, 
D.  Watson,  of  Victoria  East,  Quale  Dickson,  of  Fort  Beaufort, 
G.  Pirrie,  of  Eichmond,  C.  Southey,  H.  W.  Struben,  and  M.  Hall, 
of  Middelburg,  and  G.  Paton,  of  Barkly  West;  and  there  are 
many  others  whose  herds  are  dominantly  Shorthorn,  although 
not  perhaps  pure-bred  on  both  sides. 

There  are  three  herds  of  pure  Hereford  cattle  also  in  the 
Eastern  Province,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Sutherland,  Thomas 
Eiver,  Pope,  of  Adelaide,  and  the  Grewar  Estate  near  Kimberley. 
The  latter  has  only  been  established  a  few  years,  but  all  are 
doing  well,  and  promise  to  be  a  success.  The  Hereford's  aptitude 
for  putting  on  nesh  and  of  maintaining  its  condition,  even  when 
the  food  is  not  over  abundant,  makes  it  a  very  suitable  breed  for 
many  parts  of  the  Colony. 

Mr.  William  Southey,  of  Middelburg,  has  also  established  a 
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very  fine  herd  of  pnre-bred  Devon  cattle,  and  the  Grewar  Estate 
has  also  laid  the  foandation  of  a  small  herd  of  the  same  breed. 

This  compact^  hardy  breed  of  cattle  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
our  dr^  Karroo  districts,  where  it  is  able  to  maintain  its  size  and 
condition,  and  makes  an  excellent  cross  with  the  Africander 
cattle. 

Mr.  Leppan,  of  Upper  Albany,  is  the  only  breeder  of  pure 
Ayrshire  cattle  that  1  know  of  in  the  Eastern  Province,  and 
Mr.  Boysen,  of  Graaff  Beinet,  the  only  breeder  of  pure  Jerseys ; 
but  there  are  many  individual  pure-bred  animals  of  both  breeds 
scattered  throughout  the  Province,  and  a  greater  number  of  herds 
that  have  a  large  infusion  of  the  blood  of  these  dairy  breeds. 

The  Friesland  cattle  are  now  largely  represented  in  the 
Eastern  Province,  and  have  been  fast  gaining  in  popularity 
during  the  last  ten  vears.  Previous  to  that  period,  Messrs.  H. 
B.  Christian,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  F.  Wienand,  and  William  Fuller, 
of  Bedford,  and  I.  Yermaak,  of  Albert,  were  almost  the  only 
breeders  of  pure-bred  Friesland  cattle  in  the  Eastern  Province, 
while  at  the  present  time  there  are  scores  of  farmers  breeding 
these  cattle  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  exhibit  of  Friesland  cattle  at  the  Port  Elizabeth  Agri* 
cultural  Show  in  April  of  this  year  was  the  largest  and  best  that 
has  ever  been  seen  together  before  in  the  Colony;  and  some  very 
superior  bulls  of  the  breed  have  been  imported  into  the  Colony 
since  that  date.  The  Friesland  cattle  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
widely  popular  dairy  breed  with  Cape  Colonists  at  the  present 
time. 

But,  notwithstandiug  the  rapid  dissemination  of  these  improved 
modem  breeds,  the  large  majority  of  the  cattle,  more  particularly 
those  found  in  the  dry  Karroo  districts  to  the  North  and  North- 
West  of  the  Colony,  are  still  mainly  of  the  Africander  breed. 
On  many  of  the  old-established  farms  in  these  districts,  however, 
there  are  herds  of  these  cattle  to  be  met  with^  which  in  colour 
and  general  appearance  look  very  like  pure-bred  Africanders,  but 
a  closer  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  they  have  been  greatly 
improved,  at  some  previous  date,  in  milking  and  other  qualities, 
by  a  cross  with  some  cattle  of  a  good  milking  strain;  most 
probably  with  the  Cape  cattle  from  the  Peninsula.  The  improve- 
ment has  then  been  perpetuated  by  selection,  until  they  may 
now  be  considered  an  improved  Africander  breed. 

These  cattle  have  all  the  hardy  characteristics  of  the  pure-bred 
Africander,  and  are  thoroughly  acclimatised  to  the  dry  and  scanty 
-vegetation  of  the  Karroo ;  they  are  very  docile,  from  being  con- 
stantly handled  and  milked,  they  rear  their  calves  well,  maintain 
their  condition,  and  supply  the  household  with  milk  and  butter. 
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where  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  modem  breeds  of  dairy  cattid 
could  exist  without  artificial  feeding.  In  fact,  the  existence  of 
such  an  improved  breed  of  cattle  in  these  dry  Karroo  districts  is 
an  object  lesson  in  the  art  of  breeding,  clearly  demonstrating  that 
in  the  formation  and  establishment  of  any  particular  breed  of 
farm  animals,  primary  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  question, 
whether  the  food  supply  and  general  surrounding  conditions  are 
capable  of  maintaining  the  character  and  quality  of  such  a  breed 
unimpaired  and  at  a  profit  to  the  farmer. 

The  day  will  come,  and  the  sooner  it  arrives  the  better,  when 
each  distinctly  dijBTerent  section  of  the  Colony  will  have  its  own 
particular  types  or  breeds  of  farm  animals,  corresponding  to  the 
capabilities  of  its  soil,  vegetation,  and  general  climatic  conditions. 
The  stock-farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  this  fact,  and  are  study- 
ing to  form  their  respective  breeds  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  census  of  1891  shows  that  there  are  2,210,834  cattle  of  all 
ages  and  classes  in  the  Cape  Colony,  including  its  native 
territories ;  these  numbers  could  be  very  largely  increased,  and 
the  returns  from  them  more  than  doubled,  if  shelter  were  provided 
for  stock  during  the  winter,  and  a  supply  of  food  preserved  to 
support  them  when  the  natural  vegetation  fails.  Of  course, 
improved  methods  of  farming  naturally  and  necessarily  lead  to 
improved  character  and  quality  of  stock,  with  increased  profit 
and  pleasure  in  conducting  farming  operations. 

Daibt-fabming. 

'^  It  is  noticeable  that  a  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
the  different  breeds  of  cattle  during  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
has  been  mainly  due  to  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  fields  and 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  railway  system  to  that  busy  centre. 
Previous  to  the  construction  and  extension  of  our  railways^  the 
transport  of  the  whole  of  the  goods  trafiSc  of  the  Colony  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  ox-wagon ;  consequently  cattle  were 
bred  principally  for  draught  and  slaughter  purposes.  Superior 
milking  qualities  were  of  secondary  importance,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages,  as  there  was  no  means  of 
disposing  of  the  surplus  dairy  produce  after  the  local  demand  was 
supplied.  During  the  summer  months  when  food  was  abundant, 
the  local  markets  were  glutted  with  butter,  selling  at  a  few  pence 
a  pound,  while  at  other  times  the  supply  would  tall  far  short  of 
local  requirements^  and  rise  to  as  much  as  four  and  five  shilliDgs 
a  pound. 

With  the  extension  and  connexion  of  the  different  systems  of 
railway  all  this  has  been  changed.  Butter  can  now  be  sent  to  the 
principal  business  centres  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony^  approached 
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by  the  railways,  thereby  equalizing  the  price,  and  greatly  in- 
creasing the  local  demand ;  while  the  amount  of  butter  imported 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  one  hal£ 
There  is  also  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  our  large  dairy 
farmers  devoting  their  attention  to  cheese-making — some  excellent 
colonial-made  cheese,  Cheddar  and  Stilton,  being  now  regularly 
supplied  to  our  local  markets. 

The  extension  of  our  railway?  has  also  had  the  effect  of  dis« 
pensing  with  the  services  of  tens  of  thousands  of  draught  oxen ; 
hence  the  farmer  now  wants  to  breed  an  ox  which  will  come  to 
maturity  at  three  or  four  years  old,  instead  of  having  to  keep  him 
six  or  eight  years,  as  formerly,  before  he  is  fit  for  the  butcher. 
These  are  the  main  influences  which  have  led  to  a  more  rapid 
improvement  in  our  breeds  of  cattle  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  century. 

But  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  our  dairy  industry 
takes  the  position  which  it  ought  to  occupy.  Fortunately,  we 
have  the  example  and  the  experience  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
to  guide  us  in  this  matter.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  Australian  Colonies  was  in  the  same  unsatisfactory 
condition  that  the  dairy  industry  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  in  at  the 
present  time.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters  has  been 
successfully  overcome  by  the  Australian  colonists,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cream  separators,  the  adoption  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  manufacturing  dairy  produce,  giving  greater  attention 
to  the  selection  of  dairy  cows,  and  making  provision  for  feeding 
them  when  the  natural  vegetation  £eu18.  This  has  been  done 
mainly  by  means  of  ensilage,  which  is  considered  the  best  and 
most  economical  plan  of  feeding  dairy  cows.  But  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  dairy  industry,  especially  in 
the  Victorian  Colony,  ha?  been  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
offering  large  bonuses  for  the  establishment  of  creameries  and 
butter  factories,  and  for  butter  exported  to  England ;  at  the  same 
time  a  travelling  dairy  was  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances 
necessary  for  making  butter  and  cheese  on  the  most  approved 
principles.  This  was  placed  under  the  management  of  a  dairy 
expert,  who  travelled  round  the  Colony,  visiting  the  towns,  villages, 
and  dairy  centres,  where  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the 
supply  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk.  At  each  of  these  places 
he  made  butter  and  cheese  and  demonstrated  the  uses  of  the 
various  appliances,  etc. 

These  measures  were  only  commenced  in  1888,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  the  dairy  industry  since  that  date  has  been  little 
short  of  marvellous.  In  addition  to  doubling  the  local  demand, 
on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  butter  manufactured, 
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400  tons  of  butter  were  exported  to  England  in  1889-90 ;  1,000 
tons  in  1890-91 ;  and  over  2,000  tons  in  1891-92,  and  they  expect 
to  export  3,000  tons  during  the  present  season ;  while  the  prices 
realised  are  suflBcient  to  satisfy  the  producer,  pay  the  exporter, 
and  at  the  Fame  time  please  the  consumer. 

The  Cape  Colony  is  much  more  favourably  situated  than  the 
Australian  colonies  for  exporting  butter  to  England,  the  distance 
is  much  less,  and  it  possesses  greater  shipping  facilities.  All  that 
is  required  is  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  dairy  farmers  for  the 
establishment  of  creameries  and  butter  feustories  at  suitable 
situations  along  the  railway  routes.  These  schemes  the  present 
Cape  Government  is  prepared  to  foster  on  the  same  lines  as  they 
have  been  so  successfully  carried  out  in  Victoria.  Courses  of 
dairy  instruction  have  been  given  at  the  Agricultural  School  of 
Stellenbosch  by  Professor  Blersch  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
more  recently  at  the  Somerset  East  Agricultural  School  by 
Professor  Overman ;  while  during  the  same  period  Messrs 
Macdonald  and  Hellier  have  been  travelling  through  the  eastern 
and  midland  districts,  giving  practical  instruction  on  the  same 
and  kindred  subjects.  Further,  Government  has  fitted  ou^* 
travelling  dairies — one  for  the  Eastern  Province  and  one  for 
the  Western  Province — and  Mr.  MacDonald,  the  Agricultural 
Assistant  at  Graham's  Town,  lately  visited  Europe  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  most  modem  dairy  appliances  for  that  purpose, 
and  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
most  approved  methods  of  manufacturing  dairy  produce.  Cream 
separators  are  now  being  largely  used  throughout  the  Colony,  and 
one  successful  butter  factory  has  been  estamished  at  Daggaboer's 
Nek  in  the  Bedford  district. 

It  is  impossible  to  develop  the  export  trade  unless  butter 
factories  are  established,  because  in  no  other  way  can  first-class 
butter  of  uniform  quality  be  produced  in  suflBcient  quantity  for 
shipment,  and  without  an  export  trade  the  dairying  industry 
cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted.    The  surplus  butter  in  times 
of  abundance  must  be  got  rid  of,  in  order  to  maintain  the  local 
price  at  a  figure  which  will  pay  the  producer.    Further,  experience 
shows  that  these  creameries  and  butter  factories  must  be  esta- 
blished on  the  co-operative  principle — the  contributors  of  milk 
must  be   shareholders.     Proprietary  factories  have  invariably 
failed.     As  Mr.  Wilson,  the  dairy  expert  for  the  Govemmeii 
of  Victoria,  says,  "  It  is  from   the  superior    produce    of    the  ; 
factory  that  we  are    to   increase   the  local  consumption  four- 1 
fold,    and  it   is    from    the  factory  butter    alone  that  we    are] 
to  create  an   unlimited  trade   in  the  British  market."    It   ii 
sincerely  to    be    hoped    therefore    that    the    action   of     the 
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Cape  Government  will  find  a  ready  response  from  the  cattle 
farmers  of  the  Colony,  and  that  withm  a  very  few  years 
they  will  have  removed  the  blot  from  it  of  being  a  large 
importer  of  butter,  and  have  in  addition  established  a  large  export 
trade  in  the  British  market 

The  Cape  Goat. 

The  common  goat  was  found  in  possession  of  the  natives  of  the 

Cape  at  the  date  of  its  first  occupation  by  Europeans.    It  would 

appear,  however,  that  the  Hottentot  tribes  living  near  to  the 

Cape  Peninsula  kept  very  few,  if  any,  as  no  mention  is  made  of 

them  until  the  census  returns  of  1691,  when  220  are  stated  to  be 

in  possession  of  the  Colonists.    After  that  date,  whether  by 

accession  from  the  natives*  flocks  or  by  the  process  of  natural 

multiplication,  the  numbers  of  common  goats  increased  very 

rapidly,  until  checked  somewhat  by  the  introduction  of  Merino 

sheep,  and  at  a  later  period  by  tne  commencement  of  Angora 

goat-farming.    According  to  the  last  census  returns  there  are  at 

present  nearly  SJ  millions  of  common  goats  in  the  Cape  Colony 

and  its  native  territories.    They  are  farmed  with  principally  in 

the  dry  Karroo  districts  to  the    north  and  north-west  of  the 

Colony,  in  the  native  territories,  in  many  of  the  coast  districts, 

and  in  the  bush  country  where  sheep  do  not  thrive.     In  the 

agricultural  districts  also  they  are  largely  raised  as  a  source  of 

cheap  food  for  the  servants.     They  also  form  a  considerable 

portion  of  the  stock  of  poor  farmers,  both  European  and  native, 

in  all  the  districts  of  the  Colony.    They  are  also  a  necessary 

adjunct  to  all  sheep  farms,  where  they  perform  the  function,  in 

great  part,  of  sheep  dogs,  only,  instead  of  driving  the  flocks,  they 

lead  tnem.    When  a  flock  of  sheep  require  to  be  kraaled,  or 

penned,  for  any  purpose,  a  couple  of  kapaters  (castrated  male 

goats)  are  employed  to  lead  the  flock  into  these  enclosures, 

-which  they  do  very  eflSciently,  walking  in  front  with  a  stately, 

dignified  gait,  as  if  conscious  of  the  important  duty  which  they 

»T©  discharging;  the  sheep  crowd  in  at  the  gate  immediately 

behind  them.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  saving  of 

l>oth  time  and  temper  which  a  few  well-trained  common  goats 

^eill  effect  on  a  large  sheep  farm  at  times  of  shearing,  dipping, 

dosing,  or  dressing,  when  portions  of  the  flocks  of  sheep  require  to 

be  led  in  succession  into  a  small  and  strange  enclosure  to  be 

oatight,  while  their  services  in  leading  flocks  of  sheep  which  have 

-fco  travel  long  distances  through  the  Colony,  crossing  rivers,  &c., 

SLTe  simply  indispensable.    I  have  seen  two  such  leading  kapaters, 

ojr  "  voorloopers,"  as  they  are  called,  take  a  large  flock  of  sheep 

tixrough  a  good-sized  river  in  sections  of  one  hundred  or  more  at 

u  2 
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a  time.  The  plan  adopted  was  for  one  man  to  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  drift.  The  goats  were  launched  into  the  river,  with 
as  many  of  the  sheep  as  could  be  got  to  follow  them.  As  soon  as 
the  goats  reached  the  other  side,  the  man  standing  there  canght 
them  and  held  them  nntil  the  sheep  swimming  after  them  had 
reached  terra  firma ;  he  then  turned  the  goats'  heads  to  the 
river,  which  they  immediately  re-crossed,  to  be  caught  again  and 
re-launched  with  another  consignment  of  the  flock ;  and  this  was 
repeated  until  the  whole  flock,  numbering  about  2,000  sheep, 
were  safely  led  across  the  river. 

The  common  goats  are  very  hardy  animals,  grow  to  a  large  size, 
and  multiply  very  rapidly ;  hence  they  are  about  the  most 
profitable  stock  which  a  farmer  can  raise  in  districts  where  there 
IS  a  demand  for  their  mutton.  For  a  poor  farmer  who  has  only 
a  small  flock  of  sheep,  the  common  goat  is  the  most  economical 
slaughter  animal  for  his  household  consumption.  Their  mutton 
is  a  little  stronger  and  coarser  than  that  of  tne  sheep,  or  even  the 
Angora  goat ;  but  when  properly  prepared,  it  is  wholesome  and 
palatable.  During  a  long  drought  in  some  of  the  dry  Karroo 
districts,  they  are  often  the  only  kind  of  stock  in  a  condition 
fit  for  the  butcher. 

The  original  goat  found  in  possession  of  the  natives  was  a  very 
inferior  animal  to  the  common  goat  of  the  country  at  the  present 
time.  The  improvement  in  size  and  appearance  has  been  effected 
by  repeated  importations  of  superior  goats  of  the  common  varieties 
from  Europe. 

The  Angora  Goat. 

The  introduction  of  the  fine-haired  varieties  of  goat  into  this 
Colony  was  beset  with  more  than  ordinary  difficulties  and  mis- 
fortunes, as  the  following  brief  history  will  show.i 

In  1725,  the  Dutch  Company  made  an  efibrt  to  estabUsh  a 
breed  of  the  Cashmere  variety  of  goats  in  the  Colony.  Twenty- 
four  Persian  goats  were  obtained  and  sent  to  Ceylon,  whence  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  Colony.  Eight  only  of  these  arrived  at  the 
Cape,  the  others  died  on  the  way.  Of  these  eight  only  one  was  a 
she-goat,  and  she  unfortunately  died  soon  after  being  landed. 
The  he-goats  remaining  were  then  crossed  with  the  native  she- 
goats,  and  the  female  progeny  of  these  cross-mated  again  with 
the  imported  sires.  Tolerably  good  hair  was  obtained  from  this 
second  cross ;  but  the  imported  rams  died,  and  no  others  being 
introduced,  the  breed  for  want  of  careful  selection  began  to 
deteriorate,  the  hair  became  of  little  value,  and  the  industry  had 
to  be  abandoned. 

No  further  efibrt  to  introduce  a  fine-haired  breed  of  goats  into 
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the  Colony  appears  to  have  been  made  until  1835.  Some  time 
previous  to  this  Mr.  Biley  of  New  South  Wales,  imported  into 
that  Colony  a  few  Cashmere  goats  from  France,  and  in  1835  he 
exported  three  of  these  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  con- 
sisted of  one  pure-bred  ram  and  ewe  and  a  half-bred  ewe.  They 
were  purchased  by  Mr.  Korsten  of  Port  Elizabeth,  but  they  are 
reported  to  have  died  of  scurvy  before  any  progeny  was  ^ot  from 
them.  Three  years  later — 1838 — Colonel  Henderson  of  Bombay, 
obtained  twelve  pure-bred  Angora  rams  and  one  ewe,  which  he 
brought  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  and  at  great  expense,  to  the 
Cape  (they  are  supposed  to  have  come  by  Bussorah  and  Bombay). 
Six  rams  died  on  the  journey,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  other 
six  had  been  rendered  impotent  by  some  operation  before  being 
exported.  At  any  rate,  only  one  male,  which  was  born  on  the 
passage,  proved  perfect,  and  capable  of  propa&^ating  his  species. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Beitz  says, "  Colonel  Henderson  did  not  communicate 
the  particulars  of  his  loss  or  expense  to  any  one  publicly ;  *'  and 
this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  what  his  disappoint- 
ment must  have  been  at  the  result,  alter  all  his  trouble  and 
expense. 

Colonel  Henderson  introduced  these  goats  into  the  Caledon 
District.  He  there  selected  pure  white  native  goat  ewes  and 
crossed  them  with  the  pure-bred  Angora  ram,  and  the  trial  proved 
a  success.  The  female  progeny  from  this  cross  were  again  mated 
with  their  sire,  and  this  process  was  repeated  as  long  as  the  ram 
lived,  which  was  fortunately  to  a  good  old  age. 

The  stock  thus  formed  by  careful  selection  of  the  ewes,  and 
close  in-breeding  to  the  one  ram,  became  wonderfully  fine,  and 
were  kept  pure  and  distinct  for  a  number  of  years  in  that  district, 
£rst  by  Colonel  Henderson,  then  in  succession  by  Mr.  de  Yos 
of  Caledon,  and  Messrs.  Franz  van  Aardt  and  Hopley  of 
Swellendam. 

Meantime  young  rams  from  this  select  flock  were  purchased  as 
Bind  rams  for  crossing  with  selected  common  goat-ewes,  by 
farmers  in  the  Caledon  and  surrounding  districts,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  there  were  a  large  number  of  cross-bred  Angora 
flocks. 

Mr.  Mosenthal,  writing  in  1857,  says,  "The  stock  from  this 
flock  found  their  way  to  Caledon,  Swellendam,  to  Bokkeveld,  and 
itoggeveld,  Beaufort  West,  the  Swart  Buggens,  Camdebo,  Ehenos- 
terberg,  and  Winterveld.  A  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  lived  between 
liiehmond  and  Hope  Town,  had  a  flock  numbering  over  600,  but 
their  hair  was  very  coarse." 

Observing;  the  manifest  improvement  which  this  cross  effected, 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Swellendam  resolved  to  make  en- 
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quiries  with  a  view  to  the  iatroduction  of  some  fresh  blood,  and 
£1,200  were  subscribed  by  those  interested  for  that  purpose,  but 
after  a  lengthened  correspondence  with  every  one  litely  to  give 
information  on  the  subject,  the  difiSculties  appeared  insurmount- 
able ;  the  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  money  returned  to  the 
subscribers. 

Messrs.  Mosenthal  Brothers  then  took  the  matter  up.  Thej 
first  communicated  with  Lord  Derby,  as  he  had  some  in  hia 
menagerie,  but  the  information  obtained  revealed  such  difficulties 
that  the  idea  was  abandoned  for  a  while.  They  then  communi- 
cated  with  the  Indian  authorities,  but  the  information  received 
was,  that  the  difficulties  of  getting  them  across  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  were  very  great.    They  then  tried  to  procure  tie 

foats  from  Persia  or  Asia  Minor,  but  remained  unsuccessful.  A 
iondon  firm  was  then  requested  to  write  to  Beyrout,  but  they 
wrote  to  Bavaria.  It  was  then  decided  to  go  in  person  and  bring 
the  goats,  and  Mr.  Adolph  Mosenthal  proceeded  to  the  Orient  for 
that  purpose,  and  after  much  trouble,  great  personal  inconvenience, 
and  expense,  he  succeeded  in  landing  thirty  rams  and  ewes  in  the 
Colony  in  1856.  These  were  taken  to  Graaff  Beinet  and  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  £82  per  head.  Although  the  oarticulars  are 
not  stated,  it  is  reported  that  a  considerable  number  of  Messis. 
MosenthaVs  importation  died  on  the  way.  This  importation  of 
Messrs.  Mosenthal  Brothers  were,  therefore,  the  foundation  stock 
of  the  pure-bred  Angora  goats  of  the  Midland  and  Eastern 
districts  of  the  Colony. 

The  following  year  the  Honble.  Dr.  White,  now  of  Cape  Toim, 
obtained  a  number  of  pure-bred  Ajigora  rams  and  ewes  through 
Sir  Titus  Salt.  This  shipment  arrived  at  the  Cape  about 
December,  1857,  and  were  located  in  the  Swellendam  district,  and  ' 
became  the  foundation  stock  of  the  pure-bred  Angora  goats  of  the 
Western  Province.  A  year  or  two  after  this  Mr.  Ziervogel,  of 
Graaff  Eeinet,  purchased  some  rams  from  this  pure-bred  flock  of 
the  Honble.  Dr.  White's,  and  took  them  up  to  the  Graaff  Eeinet 
district.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  also  that  the 
Honble.  Dr.  White,  subsequent  to  his  importation  of  the  Angoras,  | 
obtained  a  pair  of  Alpacas,  a  male  and  female ;  the  latter  gavd 
birth  to  a  lamb,  but  the  male  parent,  either  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  joy  at  becoming  a  father,  or  more  probably  being  jealous 
of  the  lamb  for  having  usurped  his  place  m  the  affection  of  its 
mother,  killed  it.  Some  time  after  this  the  female  died,  she  being 
much  older  than  the  male,  and  the  latter  becoming  distracted  at 
the  loss  of  his  partner,  wandered  away,  and  was  found  drowned 
in  an  adjoining  river.    Thus  ended  that  industry. 

About  1867,  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Company,  of  Port  Elizabetb, 
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received  a  consignment  of  Angora  goats,  which  were  distributed 
mainly  about  Mount  Stewart  and  adjoining  districts. 

No  further  importations  of  Angora  goats  were  made  until  1879, 
when  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Evans,  of  Bietfontein,  visited  the  Angora 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  obtained  a  large  number  of  pure-bred 
Angora  goats  which  were  landed  at  Fort  Elizabeth  in  ^December 
of  that  year.  The  following  year,  other  three  lots  were  imported 
by  Messrs.  Holland  and  Co.,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Messrs.  David  and 
CJo.,  of  Somerset  East,  and  Mr.  Evans.  There  were  some  goats 
in  these  latter  importations,  which  were  not  considered  U)  be 
of  very  excellent  quality,  and  grave  doubts  were  expressed 
respecting  their  purity  of  descent ;  but  the  large  majority  realized 
him  prices,  ranging  from  £100  to  £400  apiece.  They  were 
sold  at  Port  Elizabeth,  Somerset  East,  and  Graaff  Keinet, 
respectively.  A  small  number  which  were  held  over  from  Messrs. 
Holland  and  Co/s  sale  were  sold  at  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Holland's 
sale  of  stock  at  Adelaide  in  April,  1881,  but  did  not  average  very 
high  prices.  These  three  lots  of  Angoras  were  purchased, 
principally,  by  the  breeders  of  Graajff  Eeinet,  Aberdeen,  Jansen- 
ville,  Somerset  East,  Bedford,  and  Fort  Beaufort.  No  further 
importations  of  Angora  goats  have  been  made  since  that  date. 
.  During  the  thirty-iive  years  that  Angora  goat  farming  has 
been  established,  the  extension  of  the  industry  has  been  very 
satisfactory.  According  to  the  last  census  returns,  there  are  now 
8,184,018  Angora  goats  in  the  Colony.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  these  are 
of  pure  descent ;  the  great  majority  have  been  necessarily  derived 
from  the  common  goat  ewes  of  the  Colony,  repeatedly  crossed 
with  more  or  less  pure-bred  Angora  rams. 

Further,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  many  Angora  goat 
farmers  who  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  breeding  from  pure- 
bred rams  only  ;  hence  there  has  not  been  that  uniform  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  Cape  mohair  which  might  have  been 
expected  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  There  are, 
fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  Colony,  a  large  number  of 
Angora  farmers  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  constantly 
grading  up  their  stock  with  pure-bred  rams,  and  these  of  the  best 
which  can  be  procured.  Tne  success  which  has  attended  the 
enterprise  and  skill  of  such  breeders,  has  abundantly  shown  that 
mohair  can  be  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony  as  perfect 
in  quality,  and  as  beautiful  in  lustre,  as  any  mohair  produced  in 
Angora  itseK. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  same  superior  quality  of 
mohair  cannot  be  grown  in  every  district  of  the  Colony,  any  more 
than  it  can  be  grown  in  every  district  of  Asia  Minor.    It  is  a 
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well-recognised  fact  that  the  yery  finest  and  brightest  Turkey 
mohair  can  only  be  produced  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  situated 
within  a  limitea  circle  of  Angora  and  ^Beibazar.  Outside  of  that 
circle  the  mohair  deteriorates  in  fineness  and  lustre,  although  the 
goats  may  increase  in  size  and  the  fleeces  in  weight  The  same 
yariation  in  quality  is  being  recognised  in  this  Colony.  There 
are  three  distinct  types  or  yarieties  of  the  Angora  goat  here, 
distinguished  as  (a)  the  fine,  lustrous,  silky-fleeced  goat,  prodac- 
ing  the  most  yaluaole  hair,  but  an  animal  of  comparatiyely  small 
size,  with  only  a  moderate  weight  of  fleece,  as  a  rule ;  (b)  the 
long,  heavy-haired  goat,  haying  a  yery  heayy  [fleece,  but  hair 
rather  strong ;  and  (o)  the  so-called  oily  goat  This  variety  of 
goat  secretes  a  sort  of  sebaceous  secretion  from  the  skin  which, 
on  the  hair,  presents  a  greasy  appearance,  but  there  is  very  little, 
if  any,  fat  in  it.  This  goat  produces  a  heavy,  profitable  fieece, 
and  is  preferred  by  some  breeders.  *The  manner  in  which  these 
different  types  of  ijigora  goats  were  originally  formed,  is  generally 
represented  to  have  been  by  means  of  a  cross  between  the  black 
Kurd  j^oat  common  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  pure  bred 
silky-fleeced  goat  of  Angora  and  surrounding  districts.  The 
distmct  characters  of  these  crosses  have  been  perpetuated  and 
intensified  by  the  dissimilarity  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  vegetation 
of  the  different  districts  where  the  Angora  goat  is  now  raised, 
both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Cape  Colony.  The  same  modifying 
infiuences  are  now  fully  recognised  in  sheep  breeding,  and,  in  fact, 
in  stock  breeding  generally.  Every  breeaer's  main  study  should, 
therefore,  be  to  find  out  the  particular  class  or  type  of  animal 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  particular  conditions  of  his  own 
loccdity,  and  which  promises  to  give  him  the  most  profitable 
return. 

The  main  hindrance  to  the  successful  development  of  the 
merino  wool  and  mohair  industries  in  the  Cape  Colony  is  the 
fact  that  tiie  foundation  stock  of  both  industries  were  respectivelj 
the  hairy,  fat-tailed  native  sheep  and  the  coarse,  common-bred 
native  goat  It  takes  a  number  of  generations  of  careful  breeding 
to  eliminate  the  plebeian  origin,  and  when  that  care  is  not 
exercised  it  is  never  eliminated. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

OSTRICH  FARMING. 

By  Abthub  Douglass,  M.L.A. 

From  the  earliest  period,  whether  amongst  barbaric  or  civilised 
nations,  the  downy  plumes  of  the  ostrich  have  been  highly 
prized  as  ojiQ  of  the  most  beautiful  of  feathers.  Not  only  were 
they  valued  by  fair  dames,  but  even  ^'  warrior  knights,  and  men 
of  high  degree,'*  esteemed  them  as  trappings  for  their  horses, 
their  armour,  and  their  persons, 

**When  white-plnmed  steeds  and  riders  bold 
Thronged  in  their  rioh  and  proud  array." 

By  the  English  nation  they  have  been  specially  prized  from  the 
time  that  the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  in  1346, 
having  slain  the  king  of  Bohemia,  plucked  the  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers  from  the  deceased  kind's  helmet,  and  placing  it  in  his 
own,  assumed  it  as  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  In  those  days,  the  feather  could  be  obtained 
only  from  wild  birds  in  Northern  Africa ;  bat  after  the  coloniza- 
tion of  South  Africa,  the  ostrich  was  found  to  inhabit  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  continent,  and  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world. 

From  the  extreme  shyness  and  great  swiftness  of  foot  of  the 
ostricby  the  ei^port  of  feathers  from  both  North  and  South  Africfi 
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remained  on  a  small  scale;  and  the  article  being  in  such  limited 
supply,  could  not  come  into  that  general  use  as  a  ladies'  head 
ornament,  or  for  dress  trimming,  which  of  late  years  it  has 
become,  and  for  which  purposes  its  intrinsic  beauty  must 
always  ensure  it  a  pre-eminent  position.  It  is  only  since  the 
domestication  of  the  bird,  and  the  consequently  large  increase  of 
the  production  of  ostrich  feathers,  that  we  find  it  a  staple  article 
of  commerce. 

The  domestication  and  farming  of  the  ostrich  began  in  and 
has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Colony  of  the  Gape  of  Grood 
Hope.  Up  to  1860,  it  was  commonly  thought  that  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  the  ostrich  would  be  numbered  amongst  the 
extinct  animals  of  the  world.  Eager,  indiscriminating  hunters, 
both  European  and  native,  found  the  chase  of  the  wild  bird  an 
exciting  and  profitable  sport  They  killed  them  for  their  feathers 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  without  any  regard  to  the  breeding 
seasons ;  an  ordinary  way  of  destroying  them  being  to  watch  the 
male  birds  with  fiine  plumage  at  their  nests  and  then  to  take 
advantage  of  them  while  sitting  on  the  eggs  and  steal  up  near 
enough  to  shoot  them*  As  this  process  of  extermination  went 
on,  the  wild  birds  were  scared  away  from  their  old  haunts  into 
the  desert  interior,  and  the  poet  Fringle  describes  how 

<^  The  fleet-footed  oBtrioh  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste. 
Hieing  away  to  the  home  of  her  rest 
Where  she  and  her  mate  have  scooped  their  nest, 
Far  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderer's  view, 
In  the  pathless  depths  of  the  parched  Karroo." 

But  all  this  was  to  be  changed.  Instead  of  the  fair  dames  of 
the  Court  and  society  being  adorned  with  the  snowy  plumes  at 
the  cost  of  the  destruction  of  these  noble  birds,  a  new  industry 
was  to  be  ^iven  to  the  world,  another  animal  added  to  our 
domesticated  list,  and  new  life  and  vigour  thrown  into  our  farming 
population  at  the  Cape ;  an  industry  that  would  cause  large  tracts 
of  country  to  be  fenced  in,  that  would  give  the  more  intelligent 
and  enterprising  of  our  farmers  an  opportunity  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  woi3d  bear  fruit  in  a  hundred  ways,  by  inducing  men 
to  look  round  and  search  in  other  directions  for  the  latent  wealth 
that  lies  in  South  Africa,  only  wanting  development. 

Between  1857  and  1864  a  few  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
Colony  had  succeeded  in  capturing  some  wild  ostrich  chicks,  and 
it  was  found  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  moderately 
tame,  sufficiently  so  to  permit  of  their  enclosure  in  a  well-fenced 
paddock,  and  to  allow  of  their  being  caught  twice  a  year  and 
their  feathers  removed.     Old  hunters  and  travellers  from  the 
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interior,  all  prognosticated  that  any  attempta  to  breed  them  in  a 
tame  state  would  prove  abortive,  it  bemg  commonly  said  that  so 
shy  was  the  ostrich,  that  if  the  nest  was  once  seen  by  man,  the 
bird  would  never  return  to  it  But  this  and  many  other  difSculties 
in  the  successful  domestication  of  the  ostrich  were  to  be  solved 
in  a  manner  then  never  dreamt  of,  and  a  foundation  laid  to  a 
complete  change  in  the  nature  of  the  bird,  and  from  being  the 
shyest  and  most  timid  of  all  birds,  to  make  it  in  a  few  years 
as  tame  and  as  easily  farmed  as  any  of  our  domesticated 
animals. 

In  1865  we  have  'the  first  record  of  the  tamed  but  not  yet 
domesticated  ostrich  being  farmed.  In  the  census  of  the  Cape 
Colony  taken  in  that  year,  we  find  in  the  return  of  live  stock  in 
the  Colony  eighty  ostriches.  The  total  export  of  ostrich  feathers  in 
that  year  was  17,522  lbs.  weight,  valued  at  £65,736,  these  being 
feathers  entirely  from  wild  birds,  with  the  exception  of  120  lbs. 
weight  from  the  above  noticed  eighty  tame  birds.  At  about  this 
amount  the  export  remained,  little  progress  being  made  in  the 
domestication  of  the  birds,  till  in  1869  Mr.  A.  Douglass,  of 
Eatherton,  in  Albany,  succeeded  in  perfecting  an  incubator  and 
hatching  the  eggs  in  large  numbers,  thus  solving  what  had 
hitherto  been  the  great  difiSculty  to  successful  ostrich  farming. 
Previous  to  this,  the  few  birds  that  were  hatched,  generally  got 
wild  and  unmanageable,  but  the  successful  development  of 
artificial  hatching  at  once  gave  an  impetus  to  the  industry,  and 
the  export  of  feathers  the  following  year  rose  to  28J86  lbs., 
valued  at  £91,229. 

The  industry  was  now  fairly  started,  artificial  hatching  en- 
tailing artificial  reetring ;  this  again  caused  a  close  study  of  the 
wants  of  the  birds,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  enabled  those 
farmers  who  did  not  hatch  artificially  to  remove  the  chicks  from 
the  parent  birds  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  rear  them  by  hand. 
Thus  they  became  rapidly  free  from  the  innate  wildness  that  had 
hitherto  been  the  great  drawback  to  successfully  farming  them, 
each  succeeding  generation  showing  more  and  more  signs  of 
perfect  domestication.  The  result  was  that  in  1875,  five  years 
later,  the  export  had  risen  to  49,569  lbs.  weight,  valued  at 
£304,933.  In  this  year  (1875)  a  census  was  taken  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  the  return  of  live  stock  showing  21,751  domesticated 
ostriches,  as  against  eighty  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

The  next  five  years  saw  the  production  of  feathers  rise  rapidly, 
the  export  in  1880  being  163,065  lbs.  weight,  valued  at  £883,632. 
At  this  time  the  industry  was  most  lucrative.  Pairs  of  birds 
that  had  already  bred,  or  that  were  sold  with  a  guarantee  that 
they  would  breed,  realised  readily  £200  a  pair  and  upwards,  whilst 
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as  high  as  £1000  was  in  more  than  one  instance  given  for  par- 
ticularly well  known  birds  of  superior  plumage,  and  £10  each 
was  the  standing  price  for  chicks  a  few  days  old.  This  state  of 
things  induced  a  mania  for  ostrich  farming ;  all  who  could  scrape 
money  together  plunged  into  it.  Companies  were  formed  m 
every  town  and  village ;  the  incubation  and  rearing  of  birds 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  in  a  short  time  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Prices  then  suddenly  fell,  causing  severe  losses  and,  in 
some  cases,  ruin  to  many  of  those  who  had  embarked  their 
fortunes  in  the  industrv. 

The  highest  value  of  the  export  of  ostrich  feathers  from  8outh 
Africa  was  in  1882,  the  weight  that  year  being  253,954  lbs.,  and 
the  declared  value  at  the  Cape  Custom  House  being  £1,093,989. 
But  in  1886  came  a  heavy  drop  in  the  value  of  feathers.  That 
year  saw  the  greatest  export  in  feathers  ever  made,  viz.,  288,568  lbs.; 
but  the  declared  value  was  only  £546,230,  being  a  fall  in  value  of 
over  50  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1882.  This  gave  a  preat 
check  to  the  industry,  and  the  weight  of  feathers  exported  has 
decreased  ever  since,  till  in  1891  it  was  198,046  lbs.  From  1890 
the  value  of  feathers  again  rose,  and  has  remained  steady  ever 
since. 

The  following  table  of  exports,  from  the  South  African  Customs 
Betums,  will  show  more  clearly  the  great  fall  and  retumiog  rise 
in  value : — 


Weight  in  Ibe. 

Declared  vslue. 

£ 

1882 

263,954 

1,093,989 

;1883 

247,179 

931,380 

1884 

233,411 

966,479 

11885 

251,084 

585,279 

1886 

288,568 

546,230 

1887 

268,832 

365,587 

1888 

259,967 

347,792 

1889 

229,137 

365,882 

1890 

212,276 

568,948 

1891 

198,046 

468,221 

1892 

257,027 

517.009 

The  following  table,  showing  the  value  per  lb.  of  ostrich 
feathers  exported  from  the  Cape,  given  at  quinquennial  periods, 
may  prove  of  interest.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
average  values  of  all  kinds  of  ostrich  feathers  exported,  including 
"  Dark  Chicks "  worth  2s.  per  lb,,  and  "  Prime  Whites  **  worth 
very  many  pounds  per  lb. 
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The  last  census,  taken  in  the  year  1891,  showed  the  number  of 
domesticated  ostriches  in  the  Cape  Colony  to  be  154,880;  and 
practically  this  is  the  number  in  South  Africa,  as  there  is  com- 
paratively little  ostrich  farming  carried  on  outside  the  boxmdaries 
of  the  Colony ;  the  heavily-grassed  flat  country  of  the  Republics, 
Natal,  and  feechuanaland,  appearing  to  be  ill  suited  to  the 
industry.  Ondtshoorn,  with  its  great  facilities  for  placing  lands 
under  irrigation  and  growing  lucerne  and  other  crops,  is  first  on 
the  list  of  ostrich-rearing  districts,  the  total  number  of  birds 
there  being  27,000;  Albany  comes  next,  with  9,772  birds,  and 
then  the  following  districts  in  their  order:  Somerset  East,  9,211 ; 
Uitenhage,  8,489 ;  Willowmore,  8,262;  Cradock,  5,934 ;  Jansen- 
ville,  6,281;  Humansdorp,  4,518;  Riversdale,  3,958;  Bedford, 
3,541 ;  Calvinia,  3,459 ;  Murraysburg,  3,361 ;  Aberdeen,  3,221 ; 
Swellendam,  2,790;  Uniondale,  2,474;  Prince  Albert,  2,457; 
Bathurst,  2,412;  Colesberg,  1,925 ;  Worcester,  1,108;  other 
districts  carry  smaller  numbers.  The  income  from  ostrich  farm- 
ing at  present  prices,  for  birds  and  feathers,  is  nearly  double  that 
from  sheep-farming,  but  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  industry 
requires  knowledge  and  experience,  close  personal  supervision, 
and  suitable  pastures,  such  as  the  mixed  edible  bushes  and  grasses 
of  the  Karroo. 

We  can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful  and  interesting  to  a 
traveller  than  a  visit  to  a  large  ostrich  farm.  Let  us  try  and 
describe  what  may  be  seen  on  one  we  know  well.  The  size  of  the 
fann  is  13,000  acres,  situated  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  The  herbage  is  a  mixture  of  grass,  and  succulent  Karroo 
bushes.  The  rainfall  in  this  part  of  the  Eastern  Province  is  too 
uncertain  to  allow  of  cultivation  without  irrigation,  so  the 
cultivation  is  confined  to  a  few  acres  of  lucerne  irrigated  by 

Sumps,  some  soft  green  food  being  indispensable  for  rearing  the 
ttle  ostrich  chicks  during  droughts.    On  the  farm  are  kept  600 
ostriches  and  400  breeding  cattle.    The  whole  property  is  enclosed 
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by  strong  wire  fences  five  feet  high,  and  subdivided  into  nnmerons 
camps,  with  similar  fences.  Near  the  homestead  the  camps  are  of 
about  100  acres  each,  being  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  the 
young  birds.  Beyond  these  again  are  camps  of  about  25  acres 
each,  these  being  given  np  to  a  single  pair  of  superior  old  birds  in 
each  camp  for  breeding,  whilst  beyond  these  again  are  large  camps 
of  about  2,600  acres  in  extent,  with  150  birds  in  each.  But  let 
us  take  a  stroll  in  these  camps  and  see  what  is  going  on.  Here  in 
the  first  we  find  an  old  Hottentot  with  about  thirty  little  ostriches 
only  a  few  days  old  around  him.  These  have  all  been  hatched  in  the 
incubator,  and  he  is  acting  as  nurse  to  them,  cutting  up  lucerne 
for  them  to  eat,  supplying  them  with  fine  gravel  to  fill  their 
gizzards  with  to  grind  their  food,  breaking  up  bones  to  let  them 
get  a  supply  of  phosphates,  and  giving  them  wheat  and  water,  and 
at  sundown  he  will  bring  them  back  to  the  incubator  for  warmth, 
or  should  the  weather  change  and  rain  come  on  he  will  be  seen 
hurrying  home  with  his  thirty  little  children  following  him  to  a 
warm,  well-lighted  room  with  a  clean  sanded  floor.  In  the  next 
camp  we  have  a  pair  of  birds  and  about  fifteen  chicks  accompanied 
by  a  Kaffir,  who  has  been  with  them  every  day  from  the  time 
they  hatched  to  get  them  tame  and  accustomed  to  man.  These 
have  been  hatched  by  the  parent  birds,  who  will  brood  them  at 
night  in  the  camp.  But  great  risks  are  run  by  this  method  of 
rearing,  from  wild  animalS  catching  the  chicks,  as  numbers  of 
carnivorous  animals  of  nearly  every  known  species  abound  in 
South  Africa,  the  most  destructive  to  young  ostriches  being  the 
jackals,  a  single  one  of  which  will  destroy  a  whole  brood  in  a 
night.  Our  host  informs  us  that  he  is  compelled  to  keep  a  man 
constantly  employed  laying  poison  and  setting  traps.  The  poison 
is  laid  by  inserting  strychnia  in  pieces  of  meat  and  placing  the 
pieces  at  short  distances  all  round  the  camps.  In  consequence  of 
this  wholesale  destruction  of  the  carnivora,  game  abounds  on  the 
£&rm,  and  as  we  walk  about,  beautiful  antelopes  of  different  kinds 
are  constantly  springing  up  and  bounding  away  in  front  of  us,  and 
in  the  afternoon  our  host  lends  us  a  rifle,  and,  taking  us  into  some 
unoccupied  camps  we  bring  down  our  first  buck. 

But  here  we  come  to  another  camp,  in  which  we  are  told  there 
is  a  nest,  and  as  we  enter  a  heavv  thorn-bush  is  given  to  ns,  and 
we  are  told  that  if  the  male  bird  charges  we  are  to  hold  it  to  his 
eyes.  But  we  do  not  see  the  cock  bird,  and  have  got  some  dis- 
tance in,  and  can  just  see  the  hen  bird  upon  the  nest  with 
its  neck  stretched  along  the  ground,  making  itself  look  as  much 
as  possible  like  one  of  the  monster  ant-heaps  that  abound  in  t]m 
country,  when  we  are  startled  by  three  tremendous  roars  behind 
us,  and  only  just  have  time  to  put  up  our  bush  when  the  infuri- 
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ated  cock  charges  down  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  gallop,  making 
every  nerve  in  our  body  quiver  with  fear  as  we  remember  having 
heard  of  broken  ribs  and  legs, 
and  men  killed  by  savage 
male  birds ;  but  we  follow  the 
example  of  our  conductor,  and 
keep  the  bush  at  a  level  with 
the  oird's  eyes,  when,  just  as 
he  reaches  the  bush,  h.e  stops 
suddenly,  his  instincts  teach- 
ing him  not  to  risk  his  eye- 
sight against  the  thorns. 
Then  we  move  on  to  the 
nest,  keeping  the  cock  at  bay 
with  our  bushes ;  but  we  are 
thankful  when  it  is  over,  as 
he  dodges  round  us,  first  on 
this  side,  then  on  that,  always 
trying  to  get  his  head  past  our  bush  ;  and  should  he  succeed,  he 
would  instantly  knock  us  down  with  a  kick  from  his  foot,  armed 
as  it  is  with  the  formidable  horny  naiL  The  kick  is  delivered 
forward  and  downwards,  and  with  immense  force  when  at  the 
height  of  a  man  s  breast,  gradually  losing  its  force  as  the  foot 
nears  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  which  many  men  have  saved 
their  lives,  when  attacked  unprepared,  by  lying  flat  on  the  ground, 
thereby  escaping  with  a  severe  trampling,  but  no  broken  bones. 
We,  however,  arrive  at  the  nest  without  accident,  when,  to  our 

astonishment,  our  [conductor 

^^,:y:-^,y  f:s71  suddenly  lays  his  bush  down 
and  handles  the  eggs,  when 
we  find  that  the  hitherto  in- 
furiated cock's  nature  has 
quite  changed;  he  that  a 
moment  ago  was  trying  with 
all  his  might  to  get  at  us  and 
kill  us  now  stands  a  dejected, 
beseeching  creature,  uttering 
a  plaintive  noise,  and  beseech- 
ing us  in  every  possible  way 
not  to  break  his  eggs.  Tho 
nest  we  find  to  be  merely 
a  scratched  hollow  in  a  sandy 
place,  with  seventeen  eggs  in 
it,  weighing  three  pounds  each,  upon  which  the  parent  birds  must 
sit  for  six  weeks,  the  cock  sitting  by  night  and  the  hen  by  day, 
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the  eggs  being  exposed  to  many  risks  of  destruction  by  jackals, 
baboons,  and  carrion  crows,  or  by  heavy  rains  filling  the  nest  with 
water.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  carrion  crows  to  get  at  the 
contents  of  the  eggs  is  very  ingenious ;  their  bills  are  not  strong 
enough  to  break  the  shell,  so  they  take  a  good-sized  stone  in 
their  claws,  and  rising  up  to  a  considerable  height,  let  it  drop  on 
the  eggs;  but  unless  there  are  suitable  stones  near  the  nest 
they  caniiot  do  this,  seeming  not  to  be  able  to  carry  the  stones 
horizontally. 

But  now  we  arrive  at  one  of  the  large  camps  with  a  troop  of 
150  full  grown  birds  in  it,  and  here  in  the  corner  we  have  a 
planked  yard :  this  is  where  the  birds  are  plucked,  the  one  end 
being  movable,  so  that  when  the  birds  are  in,  the  end  can  bo 
moved  up  and  the  birds  packed  in  so  closely  that  they  have  no 
room  to  kick.  Just  as  we  enter,  we  observe  the  birds  coming 
over  the  hill,  being  driven  on  by  ten  men  on  horseback,  each  man 
carrying  his  thorn-bush  to  turn  a  refractory  bird,  or  to  master  a 
savage  cock.  The  birds  being  yarded,  the  plucking  begins,  the 
tails  and  long  black  and  drab  feathers  are  pulled  out,  the  white 
feathers  being  cut  off  and  the  stumps  left  for  two  months,  till  the 

3uill  is  ripe,  this  being  done  to  get  the  feather  before  it  is 
amaged,  and  the  quill  being  left  in  so  as  not  to  injure  the  socket 
by  pulling  it  before  it  is  ready  to  be  shed.  Some  breeders,  we 
are  told,  take  only  one  crop  a  year,  and  draw  the  stumps  in 
summer,  when  the  pasturage  is  good  and  the  birds  are  in  best 
condition.  Much  care  and  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the 
selection  of  birds  for  breeding,  and  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  quality  of  feathers  produced  is  looked  for.  On 
a  few  of  the  best  ostrich  farms,  the  birds  are  dipped  immediately 
after  being  plucked,  owing  to  their  being  much  annoyed  by  a 
large  black  fly,  that  infests  them  in  great  numbers,  and  bites 
them  severely.  The  tank  in  which  they  are  dipped  is  a  sunken 
one  about  seven  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  long,  filled  with  water 
heated  up  to  103°,  and  a  preparation  of  sulphur  or  carbolic  acid 
added.  Into  this  thev  are  pushed  bodily,  and  made  to  swim  out ; 
the  smell  of  the  sulphur,  remaining  in  the  feathers  many  weeks 
afterwards,  keeps  the  flies  away. 

We  now  return  to  the  homestead  and  visit  the  incubator  room, 
which  is  constructed  to  be  as  little  affected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture as  possible.  The  machines  used  are  the  **  Douglass  "  Patents. 
Then  we  visit  the  feather  room  and  see  the  feathers  being  sorted 
into  the  different  qualities,  and  done  up  in  bunches,  either  for 
sale  in  the  Colony  or  for  shipment  to  England.  We  then  visit 
the  kraals,  and  find  some  seventy  or  eighty  cows  being  milked,  as 
dairy  farming  can  be  most  successfully  carried  on  in  conjunctfon 
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with  ostrich  fanning ;  the  cattle  eating  the  coarser  grasses,  and 
tending  to  keep  the  bush  from  getting  too  thick  for  the  ostriches 
to  pass  amongst  it.  We  find  all  the  labour  on  the  farm  is  done 
by  natives,  who  make  excellent  servants  for  managing  stock, 
and  as  the  natives  are  exceedingly  fond  of  milk,  the  ostrich 
farmer  who  has  an  unlimited  amount  of  milk  to  give  them 
greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  their  food,  and  makes  them  contented 
and  happy. 

Such  are  shortly  some  of  the  sights,  with  many  variations,  that 
may  be  seen  on  an  ostrich  farm ;  whilst  the  visitor  will  probably 
be  regaled  at  dinner  with  a  luscious  omelette  made  from  an 
ostrich  egg,  or  he  may  be  asked  to  have  a  slice  of  roast  ostrich, 
the  meat  being  very  good  eating,  though  as  yet  little  used. 

In  concluding  this  short  notice  of  ostrich  farming,  we  must 
remind  our  readers  that  the  Cape  Colony,  as  it  was  the  first  to 
domesticate  the  ostrich,  has  hitherto  had  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  industry.  But  in  1883  several  shipments  of  ostriches 
took  place  to  South  Australia,  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  and  to 
California ;  and  the  Cape  Parliament,  taking  the  alarm  that  the 
Colony  was  in  danger  of  losing  its  lucrative  monopoly,  imposed 
an  export  tax  of  £100  on  every  ostrich,  and  £5  on  every  ostrich 
egg,  exported. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

SHEEP-FARMING  AND  WOOL-GROWING. 

By  Wilhblm  Spilhaus. 

The  production  of  fine  wool,  and  the  fashioning  of  textile 
fabrics  from  it,  may  well  serve  as  a  measure  of  progress  in 
civilization.  From  the  rough  sheep-skin — ^the  covering  of  the 
savage — ^to  the  delicate  and  beautiful  robe  that  adorns  the 
belle  of  the  evening,  is  a  long  stride.  With  the  advance 
of  refinement,  the  concern  for  appearance  and  care  for  pro- 
tection against  changes  of  temperature  have  naturally  in- 
creased, creating  and  stimulating  an  ever-enlarging  demand  for 
the  "  Golden  Fleece,"  which  brings  wesdth  alike  to  the  grower 
and  to  the  nation. 

As  a  fine-wool  producer,  the  Merino  sheep  has  always  been 
foremost  in  estimation.  Its  original  home  was  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  but  it  appears  to  have  easily  adapted  itself  to 
the  peculiarities  of  all  countries,  except  where  the  climate  is 
excessively  damp.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  the  breeding  of  flocks  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wool  increased  rapidly,  until,  through  the  growth 
of  population,  the  ground  for  pasturage  became  more  and  more 
restricted,  and  with  the  advance  of  manufactures  the  oonve^ 
sion  of  wool  into  fabrics  became  more  advantageous  for  the 
nation  than  the  production  of  the  raw  article.  The  supply  of 
the  latter  was  taken  over  by  the  newer  and  less  aenselj 
populated  countries,  and  amongst  them  the  British  Colonies  take 
the  first  position. 

According  to  Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.'s  report,  ve 
find  that  in  the  year  1831  the  total  importation  of  wool  from 
the  Colonies  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  11,859  bales, 
while  in  1891  it  had  grown  to  the  enormous  figure  of  1,697,473 
bales. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  supply  to  the  woollen 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  mother  country,  it  is  only  necessaiy 
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to  study  the  figures  furnished  by  statistics.    In  1891,  we  find 
that  the  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  follows : — 

£ 

Bawwool 27,856,556 

Alpaca,  goats' hair,  wool  rags        ....      1,870,488 
]|[a]infiBcti)redartiolet(iiia!l)        ....    11,536,509 

Total     .        .     41,263,553 
Add  to  thii :  PzodootioDa  of  the  United  Kingdom    .      7,400,000 

Grand  total  of  pnrobaflea 48,663,553 

The  exports  were  as  follows : — 

Baw  wool,  English 704,770 

„         colonial  and  foreign      ,        .        .        .    15,785,191 
Mannfaotnied  artideg  ......    45,984,198 


62,474,159 
Add  to  this:  Estimated  oonsomptlon  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (37,888,153  inhabitants  at  15f.  each 
per  annum) 28,416,114 

Grand  total  of  sales  and  oonsamption  .    90,890,273 

And  we  have  a  halanoe  of    .  .    £42,226,720 

Which,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  dyes  and  other  minor 
substances  used  in  the  manufacture,  would  still  leave  an  enormous 
amount  for  wages  and  profits. 

The  estimate  of  15s.  per  head  of  population  is  very  moderate. 
In  the  Gape  Colony  the  value  of  woollen  manufactures  entered 
for  consumption  during  the  year  1891  may  be  taken  as 
£1,050,350,  and  with  the  population  at  1,527,244 — amongst  which 
there  are  only  876,987  whites  and  838,136  Fingoes  and  Kafirs— 
this  gives  an  average  of  about  148.  per  head. 

with  such  a  source  of  wealth  in  the  manufacturing  industry  it 
is  evident  that  the  raw  material  ought  to  be  furnished  at  as  low 
a  price  as  possible;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  Pro- 
tectionist rarty  in  the  United  States  appear  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  raw  wool  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported  free  of 
duty  in  order  to  enable  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with 
their  products,  on  equal  terms,  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  we  have  hardly  passed  the  stage  of  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materiaL  The  climate  is  well  adapted  for  fine-woolled 
sheep,  but  it  was  not  until  1812  that  they  were  successfully 
introduced.  Nearly  a  century  before  this  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  had  imported  sheep,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  the 
production  of  wool  as  an  industry,  but  the  people  thought  the 
carcase  and  fat  of  the  native  breed  could  not  be  compensated  for 
by  the  wool,  some  of  which  proved  of  such  inferior  quality  as  to 
be  unsaleable  in  Europe,    In  1790  a  number  of  wooUed  sheep 

X  2 
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were  introduced  into  the  Colony  by  Colonel  Gordon,  an  oflScer 
in  the  Dutch  East  India  Company's  Beryice;  these  were  of  the 
Escurial  breed,  and  had  been  presented  by  the  King  of  Spain  to 
the  Government  of  Holland.  A  portion  of  these  were  distributed 
amongst  the  farmers,  and  crossed  with  the  native  hairy  sheep. 
The  remainder  (twenty-nine)  were  disposed  of  by  sale,  taken 
on  to  Australia  by  the  English  warships  Belianee  and  Supply, 
and  became  the  original  progenitors  of  the  many  millions  of  fine- 
woolled  sheep  for  which  Australia  is  now  renowned.  In  1812 
two  colonists,  Mr.  J.  F.  Eeitz  and  Mr.  Michael  van  Breda, 
imported  some  fine  Electoral  sheep  from  Saxony.  These  were 
located  on  farms  in  the  Bredasdorp — then  part  of  Swellendam — 
district,  and  kept  up  the  pure  breed  for  many  years.  Later  on 
Lord  Charles  Somerset  imported  Merinos  bred  by  Sturgeon,  and 
kept  them  at  the  Gt)vemment  Farm  at  Groote  Post,  in  the 
Darling  District,  and  at  the  Boschberg,  now  the  town  of  Somerset 
East.  In  1820  a  larger  number  of  well-bred  fine-wooUed  sheep 
were  brought  to  the  country  by  the  English  settlers  in  Albany, 
and  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  the  colony  began  to  rival 
with  each  other  in  the  promotion  of  the  new  industry.  The 
Afrikander  Boers — the  distinct  race  formed  from  the  first  white 
population  of  various  nationalities  during  nearly  two  hundred 
years  seclusion  in  the  inland  districts — with  natural  shrewdness 
and  intelligence  soon  perceived  that  in  the  new  industry  there 
was  a  means  of  satisfying  their  increased  wants,  which  were 
quickened  by  intercourse  with  tbe  numerous  immigrants,  fresh 
from  the  civilised  world,  that  now  poured  into  the  country. 

A  Willem  Burger,  in  Calvinia,  some  sixty  years  ago,  procured 
some  sheep  from  the  Swellendam  district,  and  a  litUe  later 
Feschal  introduced  sheep  from  Albany  into  Cradock.  Petrus 
Joubert  and  Jan  Heefer  took  some  to  the  Colesberg  district. 
Kinnear  obtained  some  of  Mr.^Beitz's  flock  for  Beaufort  West, 
Dirk  de  Wet  some  for  Victoria  West,  and  P.  J.  J.  Burger  selected 
sheep  in  Grahamstown  for  his  farm  at  Murraysburg.  All  these 
districts  became  in  time  centres  for  distribution  elsewhere ;  and 
by  crossing  with  the  native  sheep,  and  again  and  again  recrossing 
with  its  progeny,  very  good  results  were  obtained,  and  there  are 
now  distributed  over  the  Colony  in  all  over  thirteen  and  a  half 
millions  of  fine-wooUed  sheep. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Colony  is  suitable  for  these  sheep, 
with  the  exception  of  some  almost  waterless  parts  of  Nanaaqoa- 
land,  the  sandy  coast  lands,  and  the  so-called  Ghanna  Karroo, 
with  the  district  of  Ladismith  and  Oudtshoorn.  In  the  other 
parts,  much  as  they  vary  in  physical  conditions,  the  Merino  sheep 
thrive  well. 
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A  glance  at  the  accompanying  table  will  show  the  distribution 
of  sheep  throughout  the  Oape  Colony,  compiled  from  figures 
taken  from  the  Census  of  1891,  and  arranged,  not  according  to 
political,  but  natural,  divisions.  The  number  of  Cape  (hairy 
fat-tailed)  sheep  is  inserted  in  italic  figures : — 
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It  will  be  fonnd  that  nearer  the  great  centres  of  consumption 
lees  yalne  is  placed  upon  the  wool,  and  the  qualities  for  the 
butcher  (in  which,  as  well  as  in  hardiness,  the  Cape  sheep  surpass 
the  Merino)  are  studied  more.  Therefore  in  the  West  coast 
grain  and  wine  districts,  the  wool  production  is  of  secondary  con- 
sideration ;  the  sheep  are  mostly  shorn  twice  a  year,  and  the 
quality  of  the  wool  is  a  matter  of  accident  rather  than  the  result 
of  studied  exertions. 

The  remainder  of  the  Colony  may  be  divided  iDto  grass 
districts  and  Karroo  districts.  Amongst  the  former  is  the  group 
between  the  Hottentot  Holland  Mountains  and  the  forests  of 
George  and  Ejiysna.  Here  most  fertile  farms  stretch  along  the 
mountains,  which  act  as  natural  rain  condensers  for  them.  Again, 
along  the  coast  the  lowlands  (the  '^  Duineveldt "  in  the  patois  of 
the  country)  offer  good  pasturage  and  health  to  the  animals  kept 
on  them,  owing  to  the  invigorating  sea  breezes  that  prevail  over 
them.  In  between  are  lands  characteristically  called  "  Ruggens," 
a  series  of  round  hills  and  valleys,  here  and  there  intersected  by 
a  small  stream  or  rivulet,  except  where  the  Breede  river  with  the 
waters  of  the  River  Zonder  End  and  the  Buffeljagd's  river  take 
their  course  towards  the  sea.  These  **  Ruggens  "  are  less  favoured 
by  rain,  and  not  unfrequently  suffer  from  droughts,  but  form 
excellent  sheep  walks.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  whole 
of  this  country  is  the  **  Rhenoster  bosch  "  (Elytropappus  rhino- 
cerotis),  a  bush  that  has  become  evenly  distributed  through  the 
agency  of  the  Merino  sheep,  the  seed  being  transported  across 
the  country  in  its  fleece.  The  bush  is  of  no  use  except  for  fuel, 
but  beneath  it  the  grass  springs  up  readily,  the  bush  probably 
promoting  its  growth  rather  th^n  cnecking  it,  affording  with  its 
wiry  leaves  a  protection  against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A 
moaerate  farm  in  these  districts  holds  about  1,2U0  sheep,  but  there 
are  well-managed  estates  with  5,000  to  7,000  sheep,  the  largest 
flock  master  owning  about  12,000  merinos.  The  country  carries 
about  one  sheep  to  each  two  acres  of  grazing-land.  At  night  time 
the  sheep  are  generally  kept  in  enclosures  with  a  shed  at  one  end, 
open  towards  the  rising  sun.  The  shearing  takes  place  once  a  year, 
generally  in  October,  after  the  wool  is  washed  on  the  sheep's  back, 
and  wool  fairs  are  held  in  the  more  important  inland  towns. 

Passing  the  great  forest-lands  that  surround  the  Knysna,  we 
reach  the  grass  districts  of  Uniondale,  Humansdorp  and  Uitenhage, 
and  further  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sneeuwberg  mountains, 
and  that  country  which  formed  the  cradle  of  the  sheep-farming 
industry  for  the  East  —  Albany,  Bedford  and  Somerset  East. 
Sere  there  are  famous  stock  breeders  and  large  flock  masters,  the 
better  farms  holding  from  5,000  to  10,000  sheep. 
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But  further  to  the  east  and  to  the  north  the  younger  districts 
have  left  their  older  neighbours  far  behind.  The  group  of 
districts  in  the  east  average  about  242  sheep  to  the  square  mile, 
and  the  northern  grass  districts,  with  an  average  of  about  275 
sheep,  have  proved  most  valuable  additions  to  the  Colony.  In 
these  districts  the  contrasts  in  possession  and  management  are 
very  marked.  Next  to  the  flock  master  who  ships  his  fifty  or 
sixty  bales  of  well-bred  well-sorted  wool  of  twelve  months' 
growth  to  the  London  auction,  is  the  small  farmer  who  does  not 
trouble  about  progress  or  improvement,  and  the  Kafir  who  takes 
his  wool  to  the  neighbouring  village  in  a  few  grain  bags  and 
shears  his  sheep  twice  a  year,  generally  washing  them  before 
clipping. 

The  other  native  portions  of  the  Transkei  have  of  late  been 
successfully  opened  out  for  sheep  runs.  This  country,  like  the 
northern  border  districts,  was  covered  with  long  hard  grass  when 
first  taken  in  occupation,  but  as  the  flocks  increase  the  coarse 
grass  disappears  and  nutritious  sweet  grass  takes  its  place.  The 
Census  returns  show  of  what  importance  to  the  Colony  this  tract 
is  fast  becoming. 

In  Griqualand  West,  the  country  of  the  diamond  industry,  we 
find  again  that  Cape  sheep  predominate  greatly  over  Merinos. 
But  even  here  the  rearing  of  wool  sheep  has  made  much  progress 
of  late  years,  and  the  wool  forwarded  already  contributes  over 
£16,000  yearly  towards  the  resources  of  the  districts. 

Following  up  the  preceding  remarks,  on  a  map  of  the  Colony, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  grass  districts  we  have  gone  over  form  a 
belt  all  along  the  coast,  extending  further  inland  the  more  we 
approach  the  east.  Surrounding  this  belt  and  rising  above  it 
is  the  great  basin  of  the  Karroo  proper,  stretching  from  the 
Nieuwveld  mountains  to  the  Stormbergen.  This  country, 
forming  one  vast  high  plateau,  covering  over  107,000  square 
miles,  may  be  all  classed  together  as  Karroo  land,  its  principal 
characteristics  being  extreme  dryness  and  monotonous  vegetation, 
consisting  of  short  bushes  of  even  height,  seldom  above  two  feet 
high,  with  Mimosa  trees  and  Karree  trees  marking  the  courses  of 
the  generally  dry  rivers.  Owing  to  its  high  elevation  and  its 
distance  from  the  sea,  all  moisture  is  deposited  before  winds  of 
ordinary  strength  pass  the  mountain  borders.  Only  strong  and 
continuous  gales  carry  to  it  the  much-desired  rain.  The  inter- 
vals of  their  occurrence  are  great  and  irregular,  and  at  tim@ 
extend  over  more  than  a  year.  To  a  stranger  the  country 
appears  as  uninhabitable,  but  all  its  vegetation  is  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  conditions.  The  bushes  which  rise  but  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground  send  their  roots  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  render- 
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ing  them  almost  indestructible.  These  are  invalnable  fodder 
plants  for  sheep.  The  animals  can  sustain  life  even  on  the 
stumpsy  long  after  ever^  sign  of  leaf  has  gone,  and  the  Karroo 
farmer  does  not  despair  so  long  as  there  is  water  in  his  spring 
(*'  fontein  ").  He  spends  large  sums  of  money  on  dams,  and  on 
the  opening  up  of  springs  by  the  aid  of  dynamite,  or  steam 
pumps  and  orainary  pumps  for  supplying  his  stock  with  water 
(Norias,  or  bucket-pumps,  are  now  greatly  in  favour).  |  During 
severe  droughts  the  losses  in  live  stock  are  extremely  heavy,  but 
when  the  rain  falls  in  sufficient  quantity  there  is  a  general 
resnrrection  of  the  vegetation;  The  plants  all  sprout  out  again, 
grass  springs  up,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  food  for  the 
flocks,  which,  after  first  snfifering  from  the  effects  of  the  sudden 
change,  soon  prosper  and  increase  as  nowhere  else  in  the 
world. 

The  most  valuable  fimticose  food-plants  for  sheep  are  the 
Pentzia  virgata  and  the  Pentzia  ghbosa,  seed  of  which  has  been 
sent  to  Australia ;  also  the  Adenachsena  parvifolia  and  Diplopappua 
jUif alius.  These  are  widely  distributed  over  the  Karroo.  Ihe 
Atri^lex  Halimus  and  the  A.  Capensis  (the  "  Vaal-boshji ")  likewise 
furnish  good  sustenance  for  sheep.  An  excellent  paper  on  these 
and  other  stock-food  plants  has  been  published  by  Professor 
MacOwan  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  No  doubt  great 
changes  in  the  pasturage  must  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  the 
sheep  themselves.  Their  energy  in  feedin^is  chiefly  directed  to 
those  plants  which  form  their  best  food.  These  naturally  suffer 
and  lose  ground  to  the  advantage  of  others  that  are  less  suitable 
for  food.  Thus,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw  in  an 
interesting  paper  contributed  by  him  and  read  many  years  ago 
before  the  Linnean  Society,  the  Oamphocarptis  species  have  been 
favoured  particularly,  especially  the  G.  fruUcosvA  plant,  in- 
digenous to  the  midlands  of  the  Colony,  never  eaten  by  any 
sheep,  has  come  to  cover  extensive  tracts  in  this  country.  In  the 
same  way  the  Chrysocoma  tmuifolia,  originally  belonging  to 
the  south-west  of  the  Colony,  has  become  the  prevailing  plant  of 
late  years.  It  was  first  escnewed  by  sheep,  but  it  is  now  m  some 
parts  their  only  sustenance,  so  much  so  that  the  mutton  becomes 
impregnated  with  its  rather  pleasant  aromatic  flavour.  It  was 
at  one  time  feared  that  the  Karroo  sheep-walks  would  be 
gradually  destroyed  as  such,  first  from  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  and  then  from  the  system  of  over-stocking ;  but  both  evils 
are  kept  in  check  and  remedied  by  that  greater  evil  the  periodical 
droughts,  which  take  away  the  surplus  stocK,  weed  out  the 
weaklings  from  the  flocks,  and  keep  alive  only  those  piants  which 
are  indigenous  to  the  locality,  have  a  remarkable  spontaneous 
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reprodnctive  power,  and  are  at  the  same  time  the  best  for  stock. 
Of  the  plants  which  depend  npon  the  sheep's  coat  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  seed,  and  in  consequence  decrease  the  value  of 
the  fleece  for  the  manufacturer,  the  worst  have  probably  been 
imported  and  distributed  nearly  all  oyer  the  Colony  through  the 
Merino  sheep.  They  are  the  Xanthittm  spinowm^  commonly  called 
burrweed,  which  is  all  but  extirpated  by  special  legislation ;  the 
Cauoalis  Africana^  Thunb.,  and  the  EehinoBpermvm  Lapula^  LehsL, 
the  carrot  seed  of  the  wool-buyers,  and  the  Medicago  laeiniaia, 
whose  seed  does  so  much  to  deteriorate  wool  from  La  Plata.*  As 
these  plants,  however,  require  regular  moisture,  they  cannot  spread 
much  m  the  Karroo  districts.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  Colony  was 
troubled  with  a  particularly  obnoxious  seed,  that  of  the  *^  steek- 
grass  "  {Andrcypogon  eontortus^  Ness,  and  Aristida  congesta^  B.  and 
T.),  which  springs  up  luxuriantly  after  heavy  rains.  The  former 
variety  infested  the  wool,  and  peuetrating  the  skins  of  the  animals 
with  its  sharp  points,  caused  discomfort  and  even  death  in  the 
flocks.  The  same  rains,  however,  brought  to  life  numberless 
swarms  of  locusts,  and  these  it  appears  have  in  many  districts 
devoured  this  particular  grass. 

The  farms  m  the  Karroo  districts  are  of  large  extent^  from 
three  up  to  as  much  as  twelve  acres  of  ground  being  required  for 
a  eheep.  The  average  number  of  wooU^  sheep  for  ordinary  farms 
may  be  taken  as  about  1,500,  although  as  many  as  3,000  is  no 
uncommon  number,  and  there  are  several  which  carry  from  7,000 
to  10,000  sheep.  In  the  Beaufort  West  District  one  farmer  now 
disposes  every  year  of  over  800  bales  of  well-grown  and  well-packed 
wool.  The  well-known  Melton  wold  clip,  Victoria  West  District, 
amounts  to  about  110  bales.  The  Brinscombe  Estate,  Hanover, 
disposes  of  about  130  bales  of  well-sorted  wool.  The  Klip  Kraal 
clip  of  about  eighty  bales  from  Stormberg  is  much  liked  in  Port 
Elizabeth.  The  sheep  are  kept  in  the  open  air  all  through  the 
year,  but  during  the  night-time  they  are  sneltered  from  the  wind 
m  rough  enclosures  (kraals)  constructed  sometimes  of  stone,  fiat 
slate  slabs  being  abundant  in  most  localities,  or  built  up  from  the 
dung  of  the  sheep,  which  is  cut  out  from  the  floor  of  the  kraal. 
This  is  a  substance  which  rapidly  accumulates,  and  soon  becomes 
like  hard-baked  peat,  being  extensively  used  as  fuel. 

In  all  divisions  west  of  Victoria  West,  the  universal  custom  is 
to  shear  once  a  year,  although  each  farmer  has  his  own  particular 
time  for  performing  this  work,  modified  often  through  dry 
weather  and  conseouent  poor  condition  of  the  animals.  In  the 
midland  distric^o  tJie  sheep  are  mostly  shorn  every  seven  or  eight 

*  Botanical  names  kindlj  furniBhed  by  Mr.  Harry  Bolns  and  Professor  MaoOwaB. 
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months,  but  in  some  of  the  north-eastern  districts  the  more 
rapacious  system  of  shearing  twice  a  year  prevails. 

Spread  out  over  a  large  countrv  ^ke  this,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  much  difference  in  tne  quality  and  breed  of  sheep. 
When  the  Merino  was  first  introduced  into  this  colony  broaa- 
cloth  was  universally  worn  in  Europe  b^  those  who  could  afford 
it,  and  the  demand  in  consequence  being  for  fine  wool,  sheep- 
breeders  rivalled  with  one  another  to  produce  the  finest  of  fibre, 
neglecting  all  other  qualities.  The  sheep  imported  by  Messrs. 
Beitz  and  Van  Breda  were  of  the  Saxon  Electoral  breed,  small 
in  figure,  covered  with  a  fleece  of  dense,  rather  short,  staple  of 
extremely  fine  fibre,  and  in  some  flocks  in  the  SweUendam 
district  this  type  may  to  this  day  be  recognised.  Later  on,  when 
the  serious  and  sober  broadcloth  had  to  give  way  to  tweeds  in 
everyday  life,  quantity  became  more  desirable  than  extreme 
fineness.  Gradually,  also,  the  demand  for  the  butcher  increased, 
and  colonists  then  found  the  Bambouillet  breed  of  sheep 
the  most  suitable  for  their  requirements.  During  the  last 
decade,  again,  when  the  worsted  industry  forged  ahead,  and 
there  was  an  increased  sale  for  fine  yams,  wools  suitable  for 
combing  became  more  in  demand,  and  sheep  were  imported  from 
all  Quarters  of  the  globe — Sturgeons,  Australians,  Tasmaniaus,  and 
lately  the  wrinkled  sheep  bred  in  Vermont,  United  States.  The 
last  census  returns  show  a  total  of  945  imported  rams  and  1,575 
imported  ewes  in  the  Colony.  It  speaks  well  for  Griqualand 
West  that  of  this  number  101  rams  and  76  ewes  are  located  in 
that  province.  Beaufort  West  shows  a  return  of  106  rams,  taking 
the  lead ;  and  next  is  Albert  with  99  rams  and  92  ewes ;  Hanover, 
30  rams  and  130  ewes ;  King  Williamstown,  19  rams  and  229 
ewes;  Middelburg,  20  rams  and  307  ewes;  Bichmond,  16  rams 
and  154  ewes ;  Victoria  West,  11  rams  and  150  ewes ;  Willow- 
more,  37  rams  and  124  ewes;  and  Wodehouse,  67  rams  and  20 
ewes.  These  figures  do  not  include  stock  raised  from  imported 
animals.  With  the  exception  of  the  old  sheep  country  between 
Caledon  and  Knysna  (throughout  which  district  there  were  only 
15  imported  rams  and  4  imported  ewes),  the  imported  stock  is 
distributed  all  over  the  colony,  and  from  the  breeding  centres 
the  progeny  of  this  stock  is  drafted  off  again  into  the  neighbour- 
ing districts.  Thus  the  breeders  in  Beaufort  West,  who  so  to 
work  with  great  intelligence  and  perseverance,  hold  annual  ram 
sales,  and  enable  the  smaller  farmers  to  purchase  animals  at  from 
£3  to  £6  per  head,  often  as  good  as  imported  stock. 

After  so  many  years  of  sheep  farming  in  the  Colony,  it  should, 
of  course,  not  be  necessary  at  all  to  import  stock  if  breedera  could 
bring  the  requisite  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  matter,  and  kept 
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a  fixed  purpose  steadily  in  view.  Before  deciding  upon  the  kind 
of  animal  to  produce,  they  should  be  clear  upon  whiat  would  be 
best  suited  to  the  condition  of  their  district,  bearing  in  mind  that 
in  a  moist  climate  with  more  abundant  pasturage  a  large  sheep, 
with  good  combing  wool,  long  and  strong  in  fibre,  not  too  curly, 
can  be  reared.  In  dry  districts  less  weight  should  be  placed 
upon  the  size  of  the  carcase,  but  fineness  of  wool,  with  closeness 
of  staple,  should  be  aimed  at  We  have  seen  wool  from  the  high 
north-west  (Achter  Koggeveld),  taken  from  the  progeny  of  sheep 
bred  in  Beaufort  West,  that  reminded  one  much  of  such  wool  as 
the  Ercildown  clip  from  Australia,  combining  extreme  fineness 
of  fibre  with  good  length  and  strength.  It  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial if  our  sheep-farmers  were  to  form  societies  within  their 
districts,  meeting  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  matters  concerning 
their  calling,  and  in  these  meetings  to  decide  on  the  breed  of 
sheep  they  wish  to  produce  in  their  district ;  in  other  words,  to 
agree  upon  the  points  which  should  be  aimed  at  by  them  in 
selecting  animals  for  breeding.  This  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  towards  a  uniformity  in  the  product  of  any  one  district, 
the  want  of  which  is  most  severely  felt  by  wool-buyers  in  the 
Colony,  as  well  as  in  England. 

The  Colony  being,  throughout  almost,  well  adapted  for  sheep- 
farming,  not  much  need  oe  said  about  the  diseases  of  sheep. 
Most  of  the  troubles  to  which  the  animal  is  subject  in  the  oM 
country  have  naturally  found  their  way  here  with  the  sheep,  but 
are  generally  less  serious,  the  animals  being  mostly  in  the  open 
air  and  on  dry  ground.  This  is  with  one  exception,  and  this 
exception,  unfortunately,  makes  up  for  all  the  other  advantages 
added  together.  The  scab  is  found  throughout  the  Colony,  and 
causes  annually  enormous  losses  in  the  weight  and  quality  of 
both  wool  and  sheep.  It  is  a  subject  recurring  in  every  session 
of  Parliament,  and  careful  men,  who  have  the  welfare  of  .the 
country  at  heart,  labour  incessantly  to  bring  about  a  general 
compulsory  Scab  Act  Ui)  to  the  present  this  object  has  not 
been  achieved,  but  a  permissive  Ac^  which  can  be  declared  in 
force  in  any  district  if  the  maiority  of  its  inhabitants  desire  it^ 
has  already  effected  a  great  deal  of  good* 

In  1830  the  Cape  exported  only  33,000  lbs.  of  wool  How 
rapidly  the  industry  increased,  however,  the  following  figates 
will  show.  In  1850  the  weight  of  the  wool  exported  rose  to 
5,912,927  lbs.,  valued  at  £285,610;  in  1860,  to  23,219,689  lbs., 
valued  at  £1,448,629 ;  in  1870,  to  37,283,291  lbs.,  valued  at 
£1,669,519;  in  1872,  to  48,822,562  Iba.,  valued  at  £3,275,150. 
This  was  an  exceptionally  good  year,  the  abundance  arising 
probably  from  overstocking  of  farms  in  ccpsequence  of  propitious 
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seasons.  In  1880,  the  quantity  exported  was  42,467,962  lbs.,  worth 
£2429,360 ;  in  1890  (the  area  covered  by  the  industry  had  been 
steadily  and  rapidly  extending),  it  rose  to  66,489,297  lbs.,  valued  at 
£2,196,040;  and  in  1891  we  exported  75,520,701  lbs.  weight  of 
wool,  valued  at  £2,264,498.  This  was  the  actual  weight  of  the 
bales  as  shipped,  fleece-washed,  scoured  and  grease ;  but  reduced 
to  grease  wool  only  the  exports  would  be  as  follows  for  the  last 
two  years :  in  1890,  89,448,698  lbs.,  with  an  average  value  per 
pound  of  5  •  89d. ;  in  1891, 98,441,212  lbs.,  with  an  average  price  of 
5  *  52d.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  average  export  value 
with  earlier  periods.  For  instance,  in  1881,  it  was  6  •6§i.,  and  in 
1886  it  was  4*85d.,  this  last  having  been  the  lowest  wool  year  since 
1860,  the  bale  of  wool  being  then  valued  in  England  at  an  average 
of  £13  10s.,  whereas  in  1872  the  bale  was  considered  to  be  worth, 
on  an  average,  £26  lOa.* 

The  low  value  of  wool  in  Europe  is  the  source  of  great  vexation 
amongst  our  farmers,  and  a  serious  diminution  of  our  resources. 
In  comparison  with  other  staple  articles,  the  reduction,  however. 


*  Vide  Messrs.  Helmuth,  Sohwartze  &  Go/s  Table  of  Values  and  Quantities  of 
CJolonial  Wool  Imported  into  Europe  and  Amerioa  from  1860  to  1891 : — 
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is  not  Btirprising.  Cotton  has  receded  in  price  even  more  (with 
a  greater  increase  of  prodnction^ ;  and  of  nearly  everything  else 
it  requires  far  less  gold  for  purcnasing  than  after  the  world  had 
been  swamped  with  the  enormous  outputs  of  gold  in  Australia 
and  California.  The  progressing  gold-fields  of  South  Africa  bid 
fair,  however,  to  be  great  factors  in  supplying  the  world  with  the 
necessary  precious  metal,  and  in  course  of  time  this  must  tell 
also  upon  the  value  of  our  staple  product. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Exports  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  Colony,  with  the  average  prices  in  decimals : — 

ExpoBT  OF  Wool  from  the  Colony,  1891. 
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The  total  qnantity  exported  exceeds  by  a  great  deal  the  total 
quantity  returned  by  the  Census.  This  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  wool  from  the  Orange  Free  State,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
which,  both  grease  and  scoured,  passes  through  our  ports.  A 
further  deficiency  must  be  put  down  to  incorrect  returns  in  the 
quantity  of  wool  per  annum  given  by  many  farmers  who  shear 
twice  a  year,  or  tnree  times  in  two  years.  No  doubt  in  many 
instances  the  quantity  of  the  last  clip  only  bas  been  returned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  wool  is 
exported  from  Fort  Elizabeth.  This  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
most  densely  populated  part  of  the  £arroo,  and  for  the  districts 
towards  the  north.  East  London  is  next  in  importance ;  and  now 
that  the  railway  is  extended  direct  from  £ing  Williamstown  into 
the  Free  State,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  eastern  port  will 
absorb  a  good  deal  of  the  trade  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  Port 
Elizabeth.     Cape  Town,  Jbeing  farthest  away  from  the  wool- 
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growing  centres,  exports  £ar  less;  but  from  here  the  superior 
western  wools  are  shipped,  which  enjoy  a  good  reputation  in  the 
wool  trade. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  grease-wool  half  as  much  again  is 
shipped  from  the  Colony  as  of  fleece-washed  and  scoured.  In 
former  years  it  was  considered  as  absolutely  necessary  to  wash  the 
wool  on  the  sheep's  back  before  it  was  shorn.  Gradually  farmers 
came  to  see  that  this  involved  great  expense,  discomfort  to  the 
flocks,  and  was  often  impossible  owing  to  the  want  of  water. 
Buyers  also  preferred  the  unwashed  wool  to  fleeces  which  might 
have  been  spoiled  in  washing,  and  now  the  washing  on  the 
animal's  back  is  only  done  by  some  who  are  particularly  con- 
servative, and  on  farms  where  the  imwashed  wool  is  so  light  that 
an  adequate  price  would  not  be  obtained  in  the  grease.  Buyers 
of  combmg  wool  prefer,  no  doubt,  the  wool  unwashed,  and  for  the 
United  States  it  can  onlv  be  shipped  in  this  state,  the  Legislature 
placing  a  premium  (in  the  shape  of  prohibitive  duties  on  washed 
wools)  upon  importing  dirt  into  the  country.  Wools  not  suitable 
for  either  of  these  purposes  are  mostly  scoured  in  the  Colony,  and 
this  scouring  has  become  an  important  industry  in  itself. 

The  washeries  near  Port  Elizabeth  are  all  situated  in  Uitenhage, 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  There  are  nine 
establishments  in  all :  The  Springfield,  Union  Works,  Despatch, 
Upper  Wool  Washing,  Lower  Wool  Washing,  Kruis  River, 
Pncenix  Works,  Lsmge  and  Express.  These  works  employ  about 
500  coloured  and  a  good  number  of  white  labourers,  and  are 
capable  of  treating  nearly  50,000  bales  per  annum,  a  quantity, 
however,  that  is  not  nearly  reached.  As  the  railway  has  extended 
and  cheapened  transport,  many  of  the  washeries  that  used  to 
exist  in  the  inland  oistricts,  where  good  water  is  less  plentiful, 
had  naturally  to  discontinue  work,  and  there  are  now  only  the 
Standard  at  Middelburg,  the  Sylvin  at  Burghersdorp,  Glenavon  at 
Somerset  East,  and  the  Baths  at  Cradock.  These  supply  a  good 
deal  of  the  scoured  wool  which  is  all  sold  in  Port  Elizabeth.  In 
the  Orange  Free  State  there  are  in  all  thirteen  washeries. 

Turning  to  the  East,  we  find  that  in  the  Border  districts  there 
are  in  all  sixteen  washeries,  which  employ  about  480  to  500 
bands  during  the  busy  season.  Near  Cape  Town,  proportionate 
to  the  smaller  suppler  of  wool,  only  three  establishments  are 
competing  for  the  Ijusiness,  viz.,  the  Zoete  Inval  Washery  at  the 
Paarl,  the  Waverley  Mills  and  the  Breede  Eiver  Washery,  the 
two  latter  being  at  Ceres  Boad.  These  washeries  turn  out 
excellent  work,  their  output  together  daring  1891  being  over 
11,600  bales. 

All  the  Washeries  throughout  the  Colony  are  worked  by  steam 
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power,  excepting  the  Waverley  Mills,  which  has,  besides,  the 
advantage  of  a  turbine.  The  process  is  everywhere  the  same,  the 
wool  being  first  soaked  in  hot  water  and  then  rushed  through  cold 
water  drums  by  a  process  invented  in  this  Colony  and  callSi  after 
its  originator  "  Niven's  Patent."  When  clean,  the  wool  is  turned 
out  on  large  drying-grounds  carefully  paved  with  smooth  pebbles, 
and  the  African  sun  gives  it  that  brilliant  whiteness  for  which  it 
is  famous. 

The  qualities  of  wool  brought  for  sale  are,  of  course,  very 
different,  according  to  the  localities  from  which  it  comes,  and 
according  to  the  farmer  that  has  raised  it. 

In  Gape  Town  the  principal  season  commences  in  August,  and 
lasts  until  January  to  March.  Nearly  all  wools  coming  for  sale 
in  this  market  are  of  twelve  months'  growth,  excepting  those 
from  the  agricultural  and  wine  districts  to  the  north-west  of  Cape 
Town.  From  these  districts  a  rather  common  wool  is  brougnt 
to  market,  the  first  clip  in  September  and  October,  and  the 
second  in  March  and  April.  About  5,000  bales  from  the  grass 
districts  between  Caledon  and  Eiversdale  are  brought  forward 
durinff  October  and  November,  mostly  fleece-washed,  the  re- 
mainder being  wool  from  the  Karroo  districts,  generally  heavy 
in  the  grease  and  rather  earthy,  but  free  from  faults,  and  well 
adapted  for  scouring.  The  western  snow-whites  fetch  the  highest 
prices  in  the  London  market,  values  at  the  last  July  (1892)  sales 
having  gone  up  as  far  as  Is,  l^cL  per  lb.  Many  of  these  wools 
are  al^  well  suited  for  combing.  With  the  exception  of  those  from 
the  coast  districts,  where  the  fleeces  are  carefully  tied  up,  the 
wool  is  generally  packed  loose  in  the  bales,  locks  and  pieces 
being  thrown  in  with  the  good  wool.  The  better  olass  farmer 
makes  an  exception  to  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others 
will  follow  his  example. 

In  Port  Eh'zabeth,  with  a  larger  supply,  there  is  a  larger 
variety  offering,  excepting  in  fleece-washed,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  insignificant.  We  find  quotations  in  the  price  lists  of  scoured 
wool  in  extra  super  snow-whites  down  to  country  scoured  and 
common  scoured,  much  infested  with  burr  and  seed,  of  long  and 
short  '*  grassveld  "  grease,  of  Karroo  grease  well  sorted  long,  and 
light,  down  to  short  and  faulty,  of  coarse  white  wool  and  coarae 
and  coloured,  the  latter  classes  being  the  product  of  the  progeny 
of  crosses  between  Merinos  and  fat-tailed  sheep. 

Of  grease  wool,  the  lighter  grassveld  wools,  which  are  also 
stronger  in  staple  than  the  Karroo  wools,  fetch  the  highest  prices. 
They  are  fine  enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  Bradford,  which 
is  for  a  wool  that  will  produce  a  60s.  top,  and  they  are  well 
adapted  otherwise  also  for  the  comb.     For  America,  the  yellowish 
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Karroo  wools  are  mostly  preferred  when  of  good  length,  fairly 
uniform,  and  not  too  heavy.  The  high  prices  obtained  for  both 
classes  act,  no  doubt,  as  a  strong  incentive  towards  the  more 
rational  system  of  shearing  once  a  year  only.  The  reason  of  so 
much  short  wool  still  coming  forward  lies,  no  doubt,  mostly  in 
the  negligence,  and  often  in  the  neediness,  of  the  more  ordinary 
fanners.  By  shearing  twice  the  scab  is,  to  outward  appearance, 
kept  under  more,  and  twice  shearing  brings  ready  money  twice  a 

J  rear  to  the  farmer.  In  many  localities,  however,  as  in  a  district 
ike  from  Cradock  to  Nauwpoort,  of  a  high  mountainous  character, 
farmers  are  compelled  to  stady  the  seasons,  and  will  shear  six 
months  one  year  and  wait,  perhaps,  twelve  months  until  the  next 
clip,  a  cold  winter  season  threatening  serious  losses  in  shorn 
stock. 

Most  of  the  wool  in  Port  Elizabeth  is  sold  by  private  contract, 
but  there  are  weekly  auction  sales  in  a  large  well-constructed 
market  building,  where  a  good  deal  of  business  is  done. 

In  the  East  London  exports  the  quality  of  the  scoured  wool, 
although  improving  from  year  to  year,  does  not  come  up  to  the 
excellence  of  the  more  western  ports,  but  in  the  quality  of  grease 
wool  it  bids  fair  to  outshine  the  remainder  of  the  Colony.  The 
better  class  of  farmers  take  a  pride  in  their  clips ;  they  make  it  a 
rule  to  sort  their  wool  most  carefully,  and  ship  their  productions 
under  their  own  names  or  brands.  We  find  these  clips  being  sold 
at  the  public  sales  in  London  (July,  1892)  at  from  7a.  to  8  j3.  per 
lb.,  excellent  prices  considering  the  low  state  of  the  market.  With 
regard  to  ordinary  wools,  this  port  is  the  market  for  the  production 
of  the  native  sheep-owners,  and  it  is  calculated  that  of  wool  grown 
by  natives  along  the  border  and  in  the  Transkei,  about  20,000 
bales  pass  through  East  London  annually,  8,000  bales  of  which 
are  brought  on  the  market  as  fleece  washed.  The  Transkei 
native  wool  is  said  to  have  considerably  improved  in  quality  and 
condition  during  late  years,  particularly  in  those  districts  in  which 
the  Scab  Act  has  been  enforced  by  Government.  This  wool  from 
natives  is  all  of  six  months  growth  only,  and  a  great  many, 
perhaps  most^  white  farmers  in  the  border  districts  shear  also 
twice  a  year ;  but  from  year  to  year  the  number  of  those  who  are 
content  to  wait  until  the  wool  has  attained  its  full  twelve  months 
length  has  undoubtedly  increased,  and  the  good  example  of  the 
better  farmers  must  certainly  continue  to  act  beneficially.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  white  farmers  also  wash  their  sheep  before 
shearing  them,  the  decision  with  regard  to  this  depending  mostly 
upon  the  water  supply. 

From  Mossel  Bay  the  exports  are  the  production  mostly  of  its 
own  and  the  Kiversdale  district,  and  many  of  the  clips  shipped 
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fetch  the  highest  prices  in  London,  owing  to  their  fineness  and 
strength  of  .staple,  the  intelligent  breeders  in  these  districts 
having  understood  how  to  preserve  these  Qualities  in  their  sheep. 

A  great  deal  of  the  wool  from  the  Cape  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  considerable  quantity  goes  to  the  Continent, 
but  most  is  sent  to  London  and  sold  in  those  remarkable  pablic 
auctions  where  the  buyers  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  meet  to 
compete,  and  where  shippers  may  depend  upon  getting  the  full 
market  value  for  their  wares. 

Although  the  Colony  has  made  good  strides  in  the  production 
of  the  raw  material,  it  has  done  little  towards  turning  its  wool 
into  use  for  wearing  apparel.  There  is  scarcely  a  woman  in  the 
country  who  understands  spinning  the  wool  grown  on  her  sheep 
into  yam  for  hose  or  jersey,  and  in  the  towns  there  are  no  hand 
spinners  or  weavers.  The  Legislature,  some  years  ago,  made 
provision  for  the  promotion  or  Colonial  industry  by  offering 
amounts  of  money  by  way  of  bonuses  when  a  certain  quantity  of 
material  had  been  produced.  A  factory  for  tweeds  was  started  in 
Grahamstown,  but  after  struggling  along  imtil  it  earned  the 
bonus  offered  by  Government  it  had  to  succumb  for  want  of 
means.  At  the  present  time  the  only  factory  in  existence  is  one 
connected  with  the  Waverley  Mills,  which  transforms  the  common 
white  and  coarse  and  coloured  wool  into  very  serviceable  and  strong 
blankets.  We  may  regret  having  to  send  our  wool  to  Europe  and 
having  to  receive  it  back  in  the  shape  of  manufeictured  material 
at  a  manifold  increased  cost,  but  it  is  the  regret  of  the  school- 
boy who  is  not  allowed  yet  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  his  elders.  Up  to  the  present,  life  in  the  Colony 
is  easy  and  free  from  serious  trouble,  and  we  may  be  content  at 
finding  our  sustenance  on  the  broad  roadways  of  production  of 
raw  material. 


The  writer  of  this  article  has  to  thank  Messrs.  Maloomess  &  Co.,  Eingf  Williams- 
town,  and  Messrs.  Scholefield  &  Co.,  Port  Elizabeth,  for  muoh  valuable  iiifonnatio&. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  DIAMOND  MINES. 

By  T.  Eeunert,  M.I.M.E.,  A.M.LC.E. 

During  the  four  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
Portuguese  sailors,  steering  south  in  search  of  the  sea  route  to 
India,  first  sighted  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  no  more  important  event  has  happened  in  oouth 
Africa  than  the  discovery  of  the  first  diamond  by  Mr.  John 
O'Reilly,  in  the  month  of  March,  1867.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
that  discovery  are  apparent  to-day  in  every  comer  of  South 
Africa.  It  has  spread  new  life  and  energy  through  all  the 
States  and  Colonies,  which  five-and-twenty  years  ago  were  in  a 
languishing  and  impoverished  condition ;  and  has  converted  what 
were  the  most  despised  possessions  of  Britain  into  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  mother  country,  and  fields  of  ever  widening 
enterprise  for  her  sons.  It  may  even  be  added  that  but  for  the 
discovery  of  diamonds,  the  countries  to  the  northwards  would 
probably  still  have  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
native,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Boer  farmers,  traversed  occasionally 
by  a  stray  trader  or  hunter,  whose  accounts  of  reputed  mineral 
wealth,  and  of  rich  pasture  and  agricultural  lands  would  have 
continued  to  be  received  with  smiling  incredulity.  Even  after 
the  Transvaal  Gold  Fields  had  been  discovered,  years  passed 
with  only  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  exploration ;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  the  energy  and  capital  of  Kimberley  men  to 
develop  the  wealth  of  the  Kand  Mines,  and  to  penetrate  the 
Dark  Continent  north  of  the  Limpopo. 

The  history  of  Mr.  O'Reilly's  discovery  of  the  first  South  African 
diamond  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  detailed  repetition.  In 
March,  1867,  he  was  returning  from  a  hunting-trip  across  the  Vaal 
River*;  and  resting  for  the  night  at  Schalk  van  Niekerk's  farm, 
**  De  Ktdk,"  in  the  Hopetown  district,  he  noticed  a  beautiful  lot 
of  river  pebbles  on  the  table,  out  of  which  he  picked  the  "  first 
diamond.  Neither  the  hunter,  nor  the  farmer,  was  aware  of  its 
value.  Arriving  at  Colesberg,  Mr.  O'Reilly  showed  it  to  the 
Acting  Civil  Commissioner,  Mr,  Lorenzo  lioyes,  who,  finding 
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that  it  cut  glass,  asked  Mr.  O'Beilly  to  let  him  send  it  to  Dr. 
Atherstone,  at  Grahamstown.  Several  Jews  at  Hopetown  and 
Colesberg  had  pronounced  it  to  be  a  topaz,  and  worth  nothing. 
Dr.  Atherstone  replied, "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  stone  you 
have  sent  me.  It  is  a  veritable  diamond,  weighs  21^  carats,  and 
is  worth  £500.  It  has  spoiled  all  the  jewellers'  files  in  Grahams- 
town  ;  and  where  that  came  from  there  must  be  lots  more." 

Europeans  and  natives  commenced  to  search  the  country  near 
the  reported  scene  of  the  first  discovery,  but  their  success  was  so 
small  that  for  another  two  years  the  existence  of  diamond  fields 
in  South  Africa  continued  to  be  disputed.  However,  in  1869, 
Mr.  Van  Niekerk  secured  from  a  Griqua  Hottentot  a  large  stone 
for  which  he  gave  the  sum  of  £400,  or  live-stock  to  about  that 
value,  and  which  he  sold  directly  after  to  Messrs.  Lilienfeld  of 
Hopetown  for  over  £10,000.  This  was  the  famous  "Star  of 
South  Africa."  It  weighed  83^  carats  in  the  rough,  and  was 
estimated  in  June  1870,  to  be  worth  £25,000.  It  has  been  cut, 
and  now  figures  amongst  the  jewels  of  the  Countess  of  Dudley, 
its  present  weight  being  46^  carats. 

When  it  was  clearlv  authenicated  that  a  gem  of  such  value  had 
been  found,  the  first  large  '*  rush  "  of  diggers  made  their  way  up 
to.  the  Orange  River,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  the 
earliest  finds  were  in  the  Hopetown  district  no  mine  has  been 
discovered  there.  However,  careful  prospecting  soon  proved  that 
diamonds  were  to  be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  River. 
The  searching  parties  worked  their  way  from  the  junction  of  the 
Orange  and  Vaal  up  the  latter  stream  as  far  as  Hebron,  leaving 
detachments  of  diggers  along  the  whole  course.  In  1870  a  large 
population  numbering  not  less  than  10,000,  chiefly  males,  had 
spread  itself  along  the  Vaal  River,  constant  recruits  arriving 
from  all  parts  of  South  Africa,  with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
Yankees  and  other  keen-witted  miners,  who  brought  to  bear  on 
the  new  industry  their  valuable  experience  gained  in  California 
and  Australia. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1870  news  came  of  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  some  twenty  miles  further  south,  about  midway  between 
the  Vaal  and  Plodder  Rivers,  near  to  where  the  town  of  Kimberler 
now  stands,  and  many  of  the  River  Diggings  were  soon  abandoned 
by  the  rush  to  the  farms  of  Dutoitspan  and  Bultfontein.  The 
improvement  was  not  very  encouraging.  Neither  the  river 
diggings  nor  the  newly  opened  mines  were  sufficiently  rich  to 
prove  remunerative  to  so  lar^o  an  influx  of  workers  with  the 
primitive  appliauees  at  their  disposal,  whilst  the  change  from  the 
green  banks  and  shady  trees  of  the  limpid  Vaal  to  the  arid  sand 
of  Dutoitspan,  where  water  even  for  domestic  purposes  was  almost 
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a  luxury  and  at  times  quite  unobtainable,  was  not  conducive  to 
cheer  the  spirits  of  men  whose  hopes  of  speedy  fortune  had  been 
rudely  disappointed. 

Hardly  a  more  dreary  existence  can  be  imagined  than  that  of 
the  early-  days  on  the  Diamond  Fields.  Comforts  there  were 
absolutely  none.  Not  a  single  substantial  dwelling  afforded 
fiheltor  from  the  burning  sun :  men  lived  under  canvas,  and  the 
owner  of  an  iron  or  wooden  shanty  was  looked  upon  as  a  lord.  If 
you  crossed  the  street  you  trod  ankle  deep  in  sand,  and  probably 
before  reaching  the  other  side  a  small  dust  storm  in  embryo  had 
choked  and  blinded  you.  The  dust  and  the  flies,  and  worse, 
pervaded  everywhere ;  they  sat  down  with  you  to  meals  and 
escorted  you  to  bed.  The  want  of  good  food  and  pure  water 
brought  on  disease,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  who  had  expected  to 
find  an  Eldorado  on  the  fields  succumbed  to  the  fever  which 
threatened  to  become  endemic.  Yet  the  men  who  had  subjected 
themselves  to  this  sort  of  life  were  mostly  fresh  from  the  comforts 
of  civilization.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  the  rowdy  uncouth 
class  such  as  peopled  the  "Roaring  Cam^"  of  the  far  West. 
The  expense  and  difficulty  of  reaching  the  JDiamond  Fields,  even 
from  the  nearest  towns  of  the  Cape  Colony,  kept  rogues  and  loafers 
out  of  the  place.  Though  distant  only  650  miles  from  Cape 
Town,  and  500  from  Port  Elizabeth,  the  journey  from  the  latter 
port  occupied  a  month  and  six  weeks  from  the  former.  It  had  to 
De  performed  in  a  springless  transport-wagon,  drawn  by  ten  to 
sixteen  bullocks,  over  roads  that  no  description  could  convey  the 
vileness  of,  and  the  cost  per  passenger  was  not  less  than  fifty 
pounds. 

To-day  all  this  has  been  changed.  The  railway  has  placed  the 
Diamond  Fields  within  thirty  hours  journey  of  the  coast  ports ; 
and  brings  to  them  a  daily  supply  of  all  the  luxuries  the  Colony 
can  produce.  The  township  has  been  drained,  paved,  and  lighted 
with  electric  light,  as  well  as  furnished  with  an  ample  water 
supply,  and  the  public  health  has  so  greatly  improved  that  the 
fatal  "  camp  fever  '*  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Early  in  the  year  1871  a  new  diggmg  was  discovered  two  miles 
distant  from  Dutoitspan,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  situated 
on  a  farm  named  Vooruitzigt,  the  property  of  one  De  Beer,  from 
whom  it  was  termed  "  Old  Be  Beer's.'  And  on  this  same  farm, 
in  July,  1871,  the  famous  "  Colesberg  Kopje  "  or  "  De  Beer's  New 
Bush,'  as  it  W6W  variously  called,  was  discovered  by  a  Mr. 
Eawstome  of  Colesberff.  fey  a  Government  proclamation  issued 
three  years  later,  (see  Statute  Law  of  Griqualand  West,  No.  7  of 
1874)  these  diggings  were  converted  into  "Mines"  with  the 
respective  titles  of  ''Dutoitspan  Mine,"  "De  Beer's  Mine,"  and 
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"  Kimberley  Mine."  The  "  Bultfontein  "  diggings  were  not  pro* 
claimed  a  mine  till  1882.  The  three  farms  containing  these  fonr 
mines  changed  hands  very  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
diggings.  Dorstfontein,  the  farm  on  which  the  Dutoitspan 
Mine  was  situated,  was  owned  by  one  Van  Wyk,  whilst  the 
neighbouring  farm  of  Bultfontein  belonged  to  another  Dutchman 
named  Du  Plooy.  The  owners  had  at  first  issued  "briefjes,"  or 
licences  to  dig,  at  a  trifling  charge,  but  the  growing  number  of 
diggers  soon  proved  too  great  for  their  pastoral  tastes,  and  both 
owners  disposed  of  their  property  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Webb,  through 
whom  it  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  London  and 
South  African  Exploration  Company.  The  Vooruitzigt  estate 
was  similarly  purchased  from  its  owner,  De  Beer,  by  a  Port 
Elizabeth  firm  of  merchants,  for  the  sum  of  £6,000,  and  resold  by 
them  to  the  Colonial  Government  in  1875  for  £100,000. 

The  diamondiferous  area  at  the  present  time  is  defined  on  the 
north,  west,  and  south  by  the  wide  fork  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  Eivers.  Although  the  first  diamonds 
were  found  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Orange  River,  and  alluvial 
diggings  are  still  being  worked  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Vaal,  there  is  no  evidence  for  believing  deposits  of  diamonds  to 
exist  north  of  the  Vaal  or  south  of  the  Orange  River.  All  the 
known  diamond  mines  and  diggings  are  contained  within  the 
square  formed  by  the  28th  and  30th  parallels,  and  the  24th  and 
26th  degrees  of  longitude.  The  town  of  Kimberley  is  situated 
in  about  the  centre  of  this  square,  and  the  boundary  line  of 
Griqualand  West  and  the  Orange  Free  State  forms  almost  a 
diagonal  across  the  square  from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  Kimberley  Mines  are  practically  in  the 
centre  of  the  diamondiferous  area,  and  from  these  /owr  mines 
more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  diamonds  exported  from 
South  Africa  have  been  raised. 

The  locality  of  the  Diamond  Fields  would  hardly  be  chosen 
as  a  desirable  residence  by  any  one  not  in  search  of  diamonds, 
or  unconnected  with  the  industry.  The  region  may  almost  be 
described  as  a  desert,  destitute  of  trees  or  foliage,  a  wide  expanse 
of  rolling  plains,  unrelieved  by  any  eminence  worthy  of  the  name 
of  hill ;  without  rivers,  or  water  in  any  shape,  always  excepting 
the  Vaal,  which  is  fourteen  miles  from  Kimberley.  Owing  to  the 
altitude  (4042  feet  above  the  sea),  and  the  absence  of  vegetation, 
the  climate  is  extremely  dry,  and  though  heavy  rains  f«ul  in  the 
summer,  six  or  eight  months  sometimes  pass  without  a  single 
shower,  so  that  dust  storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
verdure  of  the  veldt  is  painted  an  undistinguishable  brown.  From 
September  to  March  the  heat  is  excessive,  often  100°  in  the  shade, 
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though  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  air,  this  temperature  is 
much  less  trying  than  it  would  be  at  the  coast,  and  the  nights, 
even  in  midsummer,  are  invariably  cool  and  pleasant  in  spite 
of  the  mosquitos,  which  have  only  visited  the  fields  since  the 
advent  of  the  railway.  The  winter  climate  is  delicious,  mild 
bright  days  and  frosty  nights,  with  very  rarely  a  fall  of  snow. 
When  every  deduction  is  made,  the  wide  open  country  and  the 
vast  blue  sky  have  a  charm  which  grows  upon  one,  and  in  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  mentioned  the  climate  is  far  from  unhealthy. 

The  town  of  Kimberley  still  bears  marks  of  the  old  diggers' 
encampment  out  of  which  it  has  grown.  The  early  diggers, 
who  stiU  speak  of  it  as  "  the  Camp/'  lived  in  tents ;  and  when 
they  migrated  into  nobler  edifices  of  galvanized  iron,  the  streets 
were  not  laid  out  with  much  regard  to  regularity.  Indeed,  the 
tin  houses  were  frequently  moved  from  one  spot  to  another,  and 
it  is  still  no  unusual  sight  to  see  a  house  being  carted  down  the 
street,  or  carried,  walls  and  roof  intact,  by  a  gang  of  natives. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  comfortable  brick  houses  have 
been  built,  furnished  with  every  modem  luxury ;  and  since  the 
Vaal  Eiver  water  has  been  brought  into  the  town  by  the 
Kimberley  Waterworks  Company,  gardens  have  been  Itdd  out, 
trees  and  orchards  have  been  planted;  so  that  many  portions 
of  the  town  and  suburbs  present  a  very  bright  and  pleasing 

rjarance  to  travellers  arriving  from  the  monotonous  journey 
ugh  the  arid  Karroo.  There  are  no  imposing  public  buildings 
in  Blimberley,  but  many  visitors  have  carried  away  a  pleasant 
impression  of  the  Kimberley  Club  and  the  Public  Library,  which 
are  quite  equal  to  any  similar  institutions  in  South  Africa.  The 
popmation  in  1891  was  28,718  persons. 

The  township  of  Beaconsfield,  whose  population  numbers 
another  10,478  persons,  is  situated  two  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Kimberley,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tramway,  and  by  the 
main  line  of  railway  from  Capetown. 

The  Diamond  Mines  are  contained  in  the  shale  and  sandstone 
formation  known  geologically  as  the  Lower  Karroo  Beds.  They 
may  be  described  as  large  pipes  or  funnels  of  unknown  depth, 
and  more  or  less  oval  shape,  several  acres  in  extent.  They  are 
probably  extinct  craters  which  have  been  filled  from  below  by 
volcanic  mud  at  a  time  when  the  surrounding  country  was  under 
v^ater.  In  support  of  this  theory  it  may  be  stated  the  diamond- 
bearing  rock  nlling  the  pipes  contains  fragments  and  boulders,  or 
large  floating  masses,  of  all  the  encasing  rocks,  as  well  as  pieces  of 
older  and  lower-lying  rocks,  such^as  granite  or  gneiss,  which  have 
not  yet  been  pierced  by  the  deepest  shafts  outside  the  mines.  The 
softer  rocks  (shales)  surrounding  the  pipes  near  the  surface  have 
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their  exposed  edges  turned  upwards,  as  by  a  pressure  from  below, 
and  the  funnel  itself  is  much  more  conical  at  the  surface  than  in 
the  harder  rock  beneath  the  shales.  Though  the  mines  occur  in 
groups  confined  within  a  few  square  miles  of  country,  each  mine 
differs  from  its  neighbour,  both  in  the  appearance  and  composition 
and  physical  nature  of  the  diamond-bearing  rock,  as  well  as  in 
the  quality  of  the  diamonds  themselves ;  and  similar  strongly 
marked  differences  exist  even  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  mine,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  breccia  filling 
the  pipes  has  been  deposited  by  a  succession  of  upheavals.  The 
first  mines  were  discovered  by  diamonds  lying  on  the  surface  in 
the  red  sand,  and  subsequent  search  disclosed  numbers  more  in  a 
similar  position ;  but  no  diamonds  were  found  in  the  surrounding 
country  immediately  outside  the  margin  of  the  mines.  The 
evidence  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  mines  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  complete. 

The  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  diamonds  them- 
selves were  produced  is  much  more  diflScult  to  solve.  They  have 
evidently  not  been  formed  in  the  precise  positions  they  now 
occupy,  since  fragments  of  broken  diamonds  are  frequently  met 
with  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  diamonds  in  different  mines,  we  must  infer  that  their  origin 
cannot  have  been  very  far  distant  from  the  spots  where  they  are 
actually  found,  though  they  have  certainly  come  from  a  very 
great  deptL  The  diamond  is  known  to  be  pure  carbon,  and 
before  it  was  ascertained  that  the  mines  extended  far  beneath 
the  level  of  the  black  shales,  it  was  conjectured  that  in  passing 
through  these  carbonaceous  shales  the  diamonds  had  been  formed 
by  chemical  action  due  to  the  steam  generated  in  the  volcanic 
rock.  It  is  evident  now  that  the  diamonds  are  of  older  date 
than  the' rock  in  which  they  are  found,  but  the  mode  of  their 
formation  still  remains  a  mystery. 

The  surface  of  the  mines,  in  common  with  the  surrounding 
country,  is  covered  by  a  few  feet  of  red  sand,  followed  generally 
by  a  somewhat  thicKer  deposit  of  lime.  Underneath  this  the 
true  diamond  rock  is  reacned.  The  yellow  ground  extends  to 
a  depth  of  50  to  60  feet.  The  depth  of  the  blue  ground  is 
unknown.  It  has  been  tested  in  Kimberley  Mine  to  a  depth  of 
over  1200  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  inexhaustible,  since  the  encasing  rocks  are  almost 
vertical  in  the  lower  depths.  The  surface  shales  and  basalt 
surrounding  the  pipes  are  called  "  Reef."  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  in  diamond-mining  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
casinff  only,  and  not  to  the  rocks  carrying  the  diamonds.  In 
the  upper  levels  of  the  mines  intrusive  masses  of  shale  and 
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igneous  rock  are  met  with,  called  "  Floating  Reef."  They  are 
destitute  of  diamonds,  and  sometimes  cover  an  area  of  several 
thousand  square  feet,  but  they  disappear  in  the  lower  denths. 
Smaller  dykes  of  igneous  rock  also  occur.  The  ground  is 
generally  richer  in  diamonds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
dykes  and  intrusive  sheets,  or  immediately  beneath  them. 

The  Kimberley  mine  was  thrown  open  on  the  2l8t  of  July,*1871, 
a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  South  Africa,  since  it  practically 
inaugurated  the  era  of  profitable  mining,  on  which  the  country 
maiiSy  depends  for  its  subsistence,  and  to  which  it  owes  its 
growing  importance  amongst  the  rising  states  of  the  world. 

In  the  face  of  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the  diggers,  the 
Government  (Orange  Free  State)  Inspector  of  Mines  wisely  decided 
to  lay  out  the  mine  on  a  new  plan.  Instead  of  allotting  the 
whole  area  within  the  mine  to  be  worked  as  the  diggers  thought 
fit,  he  insisted  on  a  reserve  strip  off  one  side  of  each  "  claim  " 
being  left  unmined  to  form  roaaways.  The  size  of  a  claim  in 
Kimberley  Mine  is  a  square  measuring  31  ft.  by  31  ft.,  the  mine 
itself  forming  an  irregular  ellipse,  of  wnich  the  major  axis  points 
approximately  east  and  west.  The  roadways  were  made  to  run 
parallel  with  the  claim-lines  across  the  narrower  width  of  the 
mine  from  north  to  south,  and  each  roadway  was  15  ft.  wide,  half 
of  this  width  being  taken  alternately  from  the  east  and  west  of 
successive  claims,  leaving  a  space  of  47  ft.  between  the  sever«tl 
roads,  so  that  each  claim-holder  lost  temporarily  a  strip  of  7i  ft. 
off  one  side  of  his  claim,  or  one  quarter  of  his  holding.  This  loss 
of  ground  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  extra  facilities 
for  working  afforded  by  the  roadway. 

Though  there  were  only  about  500  claims  in  the  mine  the 

Srecise  limits  of  the  claim-ground  could  naturally  not  be 
etermined  before  the  mine  was  opened,  so  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  claims  was  originally  allotted  than  the  mine  actually 
contained,  even  on  the  surface,  and  the  claims  abutting  on  the 
"  reef  "  were  soon  cut  out  by  the  conical  shape  of  the  mine.  But 
the  demand  for  claims  was  so  great  that  they  were  subdivided, 
first  into  halves  and  quarters,  then  down  to  eighths  and  six- 
teenths, the  latter  holding  comprising  no  more  than  five  square 
yards  after  deducting  the  reserve  for  roadway,  fiy  law  no 
individual  could  hold  more  than  two  claims,  and  the  "block- 
ing "  of  claims  was  also  prohibited,  so  that  an  immense  number 
of  independent  claim-holders  was  the  result,  the  mine  being 
split  up  into  no  less  than  1600  separate  holdings.  Of  course  this 
state  of  things  could  not  last  long,  and  a  process  of  consolidation 
soon  be^an,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  rise  m  the  market-value  of 
the  claims.     Many  diggers  who  had  only  paid  the  customary 
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licence  of  10s.  per  month  for  their  claim  disposed  of  it  for 
over  £100,  and  the  value  went  on  increasing  from  month  to 
month,  as  the  richness  of  the  mine  became  more  and  more 
evident,  till  ten  years  later  claims  changed  hands  at  £10,000 
to  £15,000  each,  and  even  at  these  prices  have  yielded  huge 
profits  to  the  purchasers. 

There  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  roadways  in  all,  numbered  from 
east  to  west,  and  the  names  of  them  still  survive  for  convenience 
of  defining  different  sections  of  the  mine,  though  every  vestige 
of  them  has  long  since  disappeared.  As  early  as  the  oeginning 
of  1872  the  roadways  began  to  be  unsafe ;  whether  from  design 
or  accident,  it  frequently  happened  that  masses  of  the  high 
ground  subsided,  leaving  great  chasms  in  the  roads  which  had  to 
be  bridged  over  by  the  owner  to  enable  the  traflSc  to  go  on ;  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  year  the  number  of  these  slips  had  increased 
so  much  that  it  became  evident  that  some  change  in  the  system 
of  working  was  needed ;  but  whilst  men  were  wondering  what  it 
was  to  be,  the  remaining  solid  portions  of  the  roads  collapsed 
converting  the  whole  works  into  ruins.  Some  of  the  diggers  were 
in  despair,  and  sold  out  at  once,  thinking  the  mine  could  never 
recover  from  such  a  disaster.  But  it  was  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  unanticipated  mishaps  that  Kimberley  Mine  has  experienced, 
and  that  almost  any  less  rich  property  would  have  succumbed 
under. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  statistics  have  been  preserved  of 
the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  mine  at  this  period.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  less  than  10,000  or  12,000,  and  is  estimated 
by  many  at  double  that  number.  The  problem,  now  the  roadways 
had  collapsed,  was  how  to  work  the  large  number  of  separate 
holdings,  so  as  to  preserve  free  access  to  each,  and  still  let  no 
claim-holder  encroach  or  trespass  on  his  neighbour's  ground.  As 
the  claims  deepened,  a  system  of  rope  haulage  had  been  adopted ; 
a  couple  of  grooved  wheels  being  fixed,  one  on  the  surface,  the 
other  in  the  claim,  whilst  to  the  rope  passing  over  these  wheels 
the  bucket  was  attached,  which  was  filled  with  ground  in  the 
claim  and  hauled  up  and  down  by  a  handle  on  the  upper  wheel. 
The  objection  to  this  method  was  that  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  mine  did  not  afford  frontage  enough  for  the  erection  of 
a  hauling-gear  to  each  claim,  and  further  that,  even  had  the 
frontage  sufficed,  the  crossing  of  ropes  would  have  been  a  seiions 
difficulty. 

Both  these  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  following 
ingenious  arrangement.  A  succession  of  tall  massive  timber 
stagings  was  erected  round  the  margin  of  the  mine.  Each 
staging  carried  two  or  three  platforms  one  above  the  other,  every 
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platform  serving  as  an  independent  level  from  which  to  com- 
municato  with  the  claims  below.  Stationary  ropes  were  then 
stretched  from  the  different  levels  of  the  stagings  to  the  claims, 
the  ropes  being  anchored  to  the  ground  at  both  ends ;  the  upper 
platforms  communicated  with  the  claims  in  the  centre  of  the 
mine,  the  lower  platforms  with  those  nearer  the  margin.  The 
hauling  ropes  were  attached  to  windlasses  worked  by  Kafirs  on 
the  several  platforms,  on  which  grooved  guide-wheels  for  the 
ropes  were  also  fixed,  the  buckets  teing  swung  from  the  stationary 
ropes  by  little  overhead  runners  and  crooks.  The  buckets  most 
generally  used  were  constructed  of  hide,  as  being  more  durable 
than  the  common  iron  buckets,  and  the  ropes  were  often  made 
of  twisted  hide,  till  the  introduction  of  iron  and  steel  wire  ropes 
gradually  superseded  them.  Arrived  at  the  level  of  the  platform, 
the  bucket  was  tipped  into  a  narrow  shoot,  down  wnich  the 
ground  ran  into  a  bag  held  ready  to  receive  it,  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  away  to  be  sorted.  The  din  and  rattle  of  these 
thousands  of  wheels,  and  the  twang  of  the  buckets  along  the 
ropes  were  something  deafening,  whilst  the  mine  itself  seemed 
almost  darkened  by  the  thick  cobweb  of  ropes,  so  numerous  as 
to  appear  almost  touching  one  another.  This  mode  of  haulage, 
of  which  the  annexed  illustration  conveys  an  idea,  continued  in 
vogue  during  the  whole  of  1873,  and  if  the  appearance  of  the 
mine  was  less  picturesque  than  whilst  the  roadways  existed,  it 
was  if  anything,  more  unique.  By  moonlight,  particularly,  it 
was  a  weird  and  beautiful  sight. 

The  year  1874  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Eamberley  Mining  Board,  the  internal  affairs  of  the  mine  having 
been  previously  managed  by  a  Diggers'  Committee.  The  ex- 
cavations by  that  time  were  over  100  feet  deep,  and  with  the 
increasing  depth  many  unforeseen  difiiculties  arose,  which  the 
newly  constituted  Board  had  at  once  to  grapple  witL  The 
first  of  these  difficulties  was  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
lowest  workings,  then  the  encasing  rock  of  the  mines  (or  the 
^  Beef,"  as  the  diggers  called  it)  being  exposed  by  the  removal 
of  the  diamondiferous  ground,  began  to  dismtegrate  and  fall  into 
the  mine.  Claim-holders  in  the  centre  of  the  mine  generally 
suffered  most  from  the  water,  those  near  the  margin  were  most 
troubled  by  the  reef;  but  it  soon  became  a  recognised  principle 
that  both  reef  and  water  should  be  treated  as  common  enemies, 
and  accordingly  a  general  rate  was  levied  on  the  whole  mine 
to  deal  with  them.  The  water  difficulty  would  never  have  been 
aerious  had  anything  like  adequate  pumping  machinery  been 
provided,  as  no  strong  springs  were  met  with  in  the  workings, 
and  it  was  mainly  surface  drainage  that  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
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Much  more  serious  have  been  the  reef  troubles,  forming  a  long 
chapter  of  accidents  in  themselves,  which  more  than  once 
threatened  to  involve  the  whole  mine  in  ruin;  and  though  all 
this  is  now  ancient  history,  no  account  of  the  diamond  industry 
would  be  complete  that  did  not  devote  some  space  to  the  reef 
question,  which  was  once  so  all-engrossing  in  Kimberley. 

Early  in  the  year  1878  one  quarter  of  the  claims  were  covered 
by  reef;  this  was  being  hauled  out  at  a  cost  to  the  Board  of  4s, 
per  load  of  16  cubic  feet.  In  the  years  1879  to  1880  the  Board's 
expenditure  on  the  removal  of  reef,  debris,  and  water  exceeded 
£300,000,  although  the  reef  tariff  had  been  reduced  from  4s.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  load.  At  the  end  of  1881  the  Mining  Board  had  7 
miles  of  tramway  in  use,  whilst  another  12  miles  had  been  laid 
down  by  claim-holders.  During  that  year  the  Board  expended 
over  £200,000  in  reef  removal,  but  the  work  had  been  commenced 
too  late  to  be  effective,  the  slips  became  ever  greater,  so  that  in 
1882  more  than  half  a  million  sterling  was  needed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  reef  actually  removed,  and  still  claims  were  covered 
and  other  slips  impendmg.  The  bulk  of  this  removal  had  been 
done  by  the  claim-holders  themselves  at  the  Board's  expense. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  appliances,  the  reef  removal  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  constantly  recurring  slips,  and  during  the 
followmg  eighteen  months  the  reef  hauled  \by  claim-holders 
alone  cost  tne  Board  over  £650,000.  Unable  to  meet  this 
heavy  expenditure  by  cash  payments,  the  Board  had  recourse 
to  bills,  with  the  result  that  by  the  end  of  March,  1883,  its  books 
showed  a  deficit  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  The 
local  banks  refusing  then  to  discount  its  reef  bills  any  further, 
a  financial  crisis  arose,  causing  a  dead-lock  in  the  operations 
of  the  mine.  Outsiders  freely  stated  that  Kimberley  Mine  -was 
ruined. 

The  dilemma  was  really  a  most  grave  one.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Mining  Board  rendered  a  continuance  of  heavy 
reef-work  in  the  absence  of  outside  assistance  impossible.  Still 
less  could  any  individual  claim-holders  contemplate  reaching 
their  submerged  ground  by  means  of  timnels  connected  with 
shafts  sunk  outside  the  mine ;  the  expense  of  boring  through  the 
"  hard  rock,"  besides  being  too  costly,  was  too  lengthy  an  operation 
to  afford  the  speedy  relief  that  was  needed.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  Edward  Jones,  a  mining  engineer  who  had  been  condncting 
large  reef  contracts  for  some  time  previously,  propounded  a 
scheme  which,  though  startliuff  in  its  novelty,  and  poohpoohed 
by  most  practical  miners  at  the  tiine,  was  shortly  afterwards 
carried  into  effect  by  the  inventor  at  his  own  risk,  and  which 
actually  enabled  the  mine  to  tide  over  its  gravest  difficulties. 
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The  question  was,  how  to  get  out  diamondiferous  ground  at  once 
without  the  prosecution  of  further  dead  work. 

Mr.  Jones  solved  the  problem  in  the  following  manner: — 
A  shaft  was  sunk  inside  the  mine  through  the  fallen  reef  on 
the  "coflFerdam"  principle  of  gradually  lowering  a  square 
timber  box,  without  bottom,  through  tne  loose  stuff,  shovel- 
ling out  the  reef  from  the  inside,  and  fixing  on  box  after  box 
to  the  first  one,  till  it  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  fallen 
reef,  forming  a  strong  timbered  shaft  within  the  latter,  and 
resting  at  last  on  the  solid  blue  ground.  In  this  mode  more 
than  fiftv  feet  of  loose  reef  was  successfully  sunk  through,  after 
which  the  shaft  was  easily  extended  to  any  desired  depth  into 
the  **  blue,"  and  tunnels  were  driven  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
continue  the  excavation  of  the  mine  under  ground.  The  great 
merit  of  the  scheme  was  that  it  entailed  little  initial  outlay, 
whilst  as  soon  as  the  "  blue  "  was  reached,  the  work  of  opening 
up  the  galleries  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  the  value  of  the 
diamondSferous  ground  removed,  which  was  reached  within  a  few 
months  after  starting  the  shaft. 

By  the  end  of  1882  the  deepest  open  workings  in  the  blue 
ground  of  Kimberley  Mine  were  over  400  feet  beneath  the 
surface;  and  they  never  much  exceeded  that  depth,  since  it 
gradually  became  evident  that  the  task  of  keeping  the  claim 
ground  clear  of  reef  was  beyond  the  means  of  even  the  wealthiest 
companies  then  owning  the  richest  portions  of  the  mine.  Some 
four  million  cubic  yards  of  reef  had  been  removed  in  all,  at  a 
cost  of  something  like  two  millions  sterling,  and  yet  the  Inspector 
of  Mines  had  to  report  that  out  of  the  300  or  400  claims  in 
the  mine  "only  about  fifty  claims  have  been  regularly  worked 
during  1884."  Though  profitable  mining  was  being  carried  on 
from  the  shafts  sunk  through  the  fallen  reef,  attempts  were  still 
made  to  revert  to  open  working,  which  ruined  both  systems,  as 
hauling  reef  from  the  foot  of  tne  slopes  caused  a  further  sub- 
sidence, which  carried  away  these  shafts  and  destroyed  many 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  machinery  and  plant  used  in  con- 
nection therewith.  In  each  of  the  years  1883  to  1885,  the 
quantity  of  blue  ground  raised  from  Kimberley  Mine  was  littlo 
over  300,000  loads,  as  against  a  million  loads  raised  in  1882, 
which  practically  demonstrated  that  mining  in  the  open  could 
not  be  conducted  below  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  that  the  only 
alternative  was  some  system  of  underground  mining. 

The  experience  gained  at  such  great  expense  in  Kimberley 
Mine  was  naturally  made  use  of  to  avoid  similar  mistakes  in 
De  Beers  Mine,  in  which  the  expenditure  on  reef-work  has  been 
comparatively  insignificant.     For  the  first  few  years  after  its 
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discovery  little  attention  was  devoted  to  this  mine,  owing  to  the 
greater  richness  of  Kimberley  Mine  on  the  surface ;  but  when  the 
reef-troubles  in  the  latter  mine  became  so  serious  as  to  render  a 
large  amount  of  capital  necessary  for  coping  with  them,  mining 
at  De  Beers  was  energetically  resumed.  The  hard  basaltic  rock 
overlying  the  shales  stood  remarkably  well  when  exposed,  so  that 
for  several  years  very  little  trouble  was  caused  by  falls  of 
marginal  or  "  main-reef,"  which  was  cut  back  in  terraces  as  it 
became  dangerous,  thus  keeping  the  claims  generally  clear  of 
reef.  In  the  years  1878  to  1882  inclusive,  the  De  Beers  Mining 
Board  had  removed  over  215,000  cubic  yards  of  reef  at  a  cost 
of  £76,000,  being  much  less  than  the  average  cost  of  similar  work 
in  Kimberley  Mine,  where  the  bulk  of  the  reef  had  to  be  hauled 
out  after  it  had  fallen  into  the  claims.  But  as  the  mine  grew 
deeper  year  by  year,  the  amount  of  dead-work  to  be  done  rapidly 
increased.  In  each  of  the  years  1883  and  1884,  over  70,000 
cubic  yards  of  reef  were  removed,  and  yet  in  the  early  part  of 
1885  such  considerable  falls  of  reef  took  place  that  the  Board 
determined  to  cease  reef-hauling  altogether,  as  certain  in  the 
long  run  to  bring  disaster  on  the  mme.  The  deepest  open 
workings  had  by  that  time  reached  a  depth  of  about  350  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  the  richness  of  the  blue  ground  over 
a  great  portion  of  the  mine  had  been  proved  to  be  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Kimberley,  but  still  there  was  much  hesitation  and 
timidity  about  resorting  to  underground  mining. 

In  both  mines,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  tho  relative  value  of  the  ground  in  different  parts  of  the 
mines — the  claims  in  the  west  end  of  both  mines  being  not 
payable,  whilst  those  in  the  east,  north,  south,  and  centre  are 
exceedingly  rich,  though  showing  again  minor  variations  to  a 
considerable  degree.  The  west  end  of  De  Beers  Mine  had 
remained  a  high  bank  of  unworfeed  yellow-ground,  and  a  few 
weeks  after  the  reef-fall  referred  to  above,  some  300,000  loads  of 
this  high  yellow-ground  fell  in  one  day,  filling  up  the  whole  of 
the  lower  blue-ground  workings,  and  actually  overlapping  the 
foot  of  the  reef,  which  had  faflen  from  the  east  of  the  mine,  so 
that  for  the  next  six  months  profitable  work  in  the  open  was 
suspended  till  this  rubbish  could  be  cleared  out. 

Prior  to  the  great  falls  of  reef  and  yellow  ground  in  the 
beginning  of  1885,  a  move  had  been  made  towards  inaugurating 
underground  mining,  on  a  more  ambitious  plan  than  that  adopteS 
in  Kimberley  Mine,  by  means  of  a  large  circular  shaft,  sunk  some 
1000  feet  to  the  north  of  the  mine.  This  shaft  was  commenced 
in  1884,  and  carried  down  320  feet,  and  then  abandoned  in  favour 
of  an  inclined  shaft,  sunk  about  150  feet  west  of  the  claim 
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margin,  at  an  angle  of  56°  with  the  horizon,  so  as  just  to  cut 
through  the  edge  of  the  "  hard  rock,"  and  thus  avoid  the  great 
expense  of  sinking  and  driving  through  the  amy gdaloid.  At  the 
same  time  mining  in  the  open  was  still  proceeding,  but  by  the 
end  of  1886  the  reef-falls  had  become  so  serious  as  to  render  a 
continuance  of  this  system  hopeless.  By  that  time  the  greatest 
depth  in  the  open  workings  was  400  feet,  and  in  underground 
mining  650  feet,  and  in  Sie  course  of  the  following  year  the 
latter  system  was  universally  adopted,  and  all  idea  given  up  of 
attempting  to  remove  the  marginal  reef  and  high  yellow  ground, 
which  have  since  been  allowed  to  slide  into  the  mine  where 
they  have  long  since  covered  every  vestige  of  the  old  open 
workings. 

The  formation  of  Dutoitspem   Mine  is   similar  to    that   of 
Kimberley  and  De  Beers,  but  owing  to  its  much  greater  size 
and  the  inferior  richness  of  the  ground,  it  has  not  reached  the 
same  stage  of  development,  nearly  all  the  work  having  been 
done  in  the  open.     The  encasing  rocks  consist  of  yellow  and 
black  shales,  tne  latter  of  unknown  depth.     For  the  first  five 
or  six  years  after  its  discovery  this  mine  was  only  spasmodically 
worked,  and  the  results  were  so  little  encouraging  tnat  in  1874 
most  of  the   diggers    left    Dutoitspan,  to    work  "debris"  at 
Kimberley,  and    in  the  following  year  the  mine  was  almost 
completely  deserted.    In  1876  the  debris-washers  returned,  took 
out  fresh  claims,  and  by  degrees  introduced  improved  hauling 
and  washing  machinery,  so  that  the  mine  rapidly  grew  deeper ; 
but  as  the  ground  was  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  much  dead- 
work,  a  buttress  of  unexcavated  blue-ground  was  generally  left 
as  a  solid  support  against  the  reef,  and  served  to  stave  off  the 
evil  day  for  a  number  of  years.    A  disastrous  reef-fall,  however, 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  March,  1886,  by  which  eight  white 
men  and  ten  Kafirs  were  killed.   Surface-cracks  had  been  noticed 
in  the  northern  margin  of  the  mine  for  18  months  previously, 
but  not  sufficient  attention  was  given  to  the  signs  of  impending 
subsidence.     On  the  day  in  question  all    the    workers    were 
supposed  to  have  left  the  mine  at  noon,  and  the  blasting  had 
commenced,  when  a  huge  mass  of  reef  and  solid  blue-ground 
detached  itseK  from  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the  mine, 
and  curling  bodily  over,  fell  with  a  crash  like  an  avalanche  into 
the  workings  below.    Unhappily  a  party  of  miners  had  taken 
shelter  during  the  blasting  in  a  pumping-engine  house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mine.     The  house  was  completely  wrecked  by  the 
falling  rock,  and  the  unfortunate  eighteen  men  were  either 
crushed  or  scalded  to  death.     The  fallen  mass  was  estimated  at 
100,000  cubic  yards,  of  which  about  one-third  was  blue-ground. 
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This  was  the  first  serious  reef-fall  in  Datoitspan  Mine,  and  was 
followed  at  intervals  by  others,  till  at  the  present  time  nearly  all 
the  old  open  workings,  which  by  the  end  of  1887  had  attained  a 
depth  of  400  feet,  are  covered  with  reef.  In  this  mine,  too,  there 
are  considerable  masses  of  floating  reef  and  high  poor  ground, 
which  divide  the  mine  into  a  number  of  gullies,  in  some  of 
which  the  accumulation  of  water  has  at  times  converted  a  large 
area  of  claim-ground  into  temporary  lakes. 

The  history  of  Bultfontein  Mine  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Dutoitspan.  Por  the  first  ten  years  it  was  worked  by  means 
of  inclined  roadways  and  bullock-carts,  but  from  1880  onwards 
the  erection  of  powerful  hauling  machinery  enabled  increased 
quantities  of  "  blue "  tp  be  excavated,  and  by  the  end  of  1887 
tne  deepest  workings  had  reached  a  depth  of  460  feet,  probably 
the  greatest  depth  ever  reached  in  open  workings  in  any  of  the 
mines.  A  plucky  attempt  was  maae  by  one  of  the  companies 
to  avert  the  inevitable  fall  of  the  reef  by  cutting  it  back  in 
terraces,  but  the  work  was  commenced  too  late,  and  confined 
to  only  one  comer  of  the  mine ;  the  forces  of  Nature  slowly  bnt 
surely  prevailed  against  the  exertions  of  man,  and  by  the  middle 
of  1889  nearly  the  whole  of  the  deep  claims  were  covered  by 
reef,  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  only  four  hauling  gears  were 
still  working  out  of  more  than  thirty  that  had  been  at  work  in 
1882.  Bultfontein  Mine  has  always  been  exempt  from  any 
troubles  with  water  in  the  claims,  but  a  considerable  area  is 
covered  by  large  blocks  of  floating  reef. 

It  has  been  shown  how  in  each  of  the  four  mines  the  diffi- 
culties of  mining  increased  with  increasing  depth,  requiring 
constantly  larger  capital  and  more  elaborate  appliances  for 
winniug  the  diamonds.  As  a  natur«tl  consequence  me  individual 
digger,  who  had  held  his  one  or  two  claims  and  been  able  to 
work  them  at  a  profit  whilst  near  the  surface,  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  sell  out,  or  to  amalgamate  with  his  neighbours.  With 
a  laudable  desire  to  allow  as  large  a  population  as  possible  to 
acquire  separate  holdings  in  the  newly  discovered  mines,  it  was 
originally  decreed  that  no  individual  should  hold  more  than  two 
claims,  and  the  "  blocking  "  of  claims  was  also  prohibited.  But 
as  early  as  1874  it  was  found  necessary  to  permit  as  many  as  tea 
claims  to  be  held  by  a  single  digger,  and  even  this  restriction  had 
soon  after  to  be  repealed,  as  it  was  found  impossible  in  many 
cases,  particularly  in  the  two  poorer  mines,  to  work  so  limit^ 
an  area  at  a  profit.  As  a  consequence  the  "original  digger* 
gradually  gave  place  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  capital- 
ists, who  by  the  end  of  the  "  seventies  "  had  acquired  the  richer 
portions  of  all  the  mines,  and  much  of  the  poorer  ground  also. 
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Though  many  of  these  indiyidoal  claimholders  and  private  firms, 
in  Kmberley  and  De  Beers  at  all  events,  were  realizing  hand- 
gome  profits,  the  growing  need  of  working  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  naturally  suggested  the  formation  of  companies  with  in- 
creased capitaJ  so  as  to  deal  with  the  large  amount  of  dead- 
work  whicn  had  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  mining 
in  payable  ground ;  and  thus  in  the  years  1880  and  1881  most  of 
the  private  holdings  in  the  four  mines  were  converted  into 
limited  liability  companies.  In  many  cases  the  capital  at  which 
these  properties  were  floated  was  fully  justified  by  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  claims.  In  too  many  others  the  claim  capital  was 
much  too  high,  whilst  the  worTcing  capital  provided  was  ridicu- 
lously small ;  insufficient,  in  not  a  few  instances,  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  machinery  and  initial  expenses,  so  that  many  companies 
found  tnemselves  heavily  in  debt  before  they  had  fairly  started 
work. 

But  a  speculative  mania  had  taken  possession  of  the  public, 
and  mining  scrip  was  regarded  as  a  sure  passport  to  wealth. 
One  has  almost  forgotten  the  names  of  all  the  companies  whose 
glowing  prospectuses  figured  in  the  daily  papers  in  those  days  of 
sweet  but  short  delusion.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  months  the 
promise  of  certain  fortune  to  investors  was  held  out  by  more 
than  a  hundred  Diamond  Mining  Companies,  and  it  rarely 
happened  that  any  of  these  failed  to  be  floated,  or  their  shares 
to  be  rushed  up  to  a  big  premium.  The  eagerness  to  be  "  in  the 
iwim  '*  silenced  every  prompting  of  prudence :  clerks  threw  up 
their  situations,  merchants  left  their  stores,  and  professional  men 
their  duties,  to  hang  about  street  corners  and  dabble  in  stocks,  of 
the  real  value  of  which  they  were  ffenerally  profoundly  ignorant. 
rhree  or  four  years  of  considerable  commercial  prosperity  had 
nade  money  plentiful  in  the  colony,  but  it  was  speedily  all 
rambled  away.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  fresh  stocks  that 
daiiQS  which  were  known  never  to  have  paid  for  working  were 
loated  almost  as  easily  as  the  richest  proved  properties.  Nor 
ras  this  speculation  by  any  means  confined  to  the  old  established 
aines.  The  number  of  "  Kopjes,"  the  number  of  "  Fonteins,"  the 
LUinber  of  **  Pans  "  and  "  Dams  "  that  were  suddenly  discovered 
o  l>6  rich  in  diamonds,  has  almost  faded  from  our  memory. 
Jut  the  swift  retribution  which  followed  has  not  been  forgotten, 
lor  is  it  likely  to  be,  by  those  who  passed  through  the  succeeding 
eATS  of  depression.  We  had  converted  all  our  available  cash 
i-to  paper,  and  suddenly  the  paper  was  found  to  be  "  not  negoti- 
blo,  and  of  course,  when  the  bubble  burst,  the  really  genuine 
^ncems  suffered  with  the  rotten  ones.  For  the  next  three  or 
•^xxr  years,  investors  were  as  hard  to  convince  of  the  value  of  our 
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mines  as  they  had  previously  been  recklessly  eager  to  buy  into 
them. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  formation  of  Companies  was  to 
greatly  increase  the  ouibput,  with  the  aim  of  paymg  dividends 
on  the  enhanced  capital  of  the  mines.  From  having  been  Uttle 
over  two  million  carats  in  1879,  the  production  of  diamonds  for 
each  of  the  years  1880  and  1881  rose  suddenly  to  over  three 
million  carats,  so  that  the  mines  became  rapidly  deeper,  and  the 
difficulties  of  working  a  single  mine  harmoniously  by  a  number 
of  different  proprietors  grew  more  palpable  every  year.  There 
were  constant  disputes  and  costly  law-suits  between  the  several 
claimholders,  or  between  these  and  the  Mining  Boards,  often 
resulting  in  awards  for  enormous  damages ;  and  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  1883  the  Inspector  of  Mines,  in  his  Report  on 
Kimberley  Mine  for  the  previous  year,  informed  the  Govern- 
ment that  "it  is  daily  becoming  more  evident  that  this  mine, 
especially,  can  never  be  worked  to  the  best  advantage  until  all 
the  payable  holdings  have  been  amalgamated  and  the  whole  mine 
worked  as  a  single  nolding."  Kimberley  being  the  smallest  and 
deepest  of  the  four  mines,  this  state  of  things  was  reached  there 
soonest,  but  the  conclusion  forced  upon  an  impartial  and  compe- 
tent observer  of  Kimberley  Mine  was  admitted  to  be  applicable 
to  the  other  mines  by  those  most  interested  in  them.  If  this 
was  true  in  the  days  of  open  workings,  it  left  no  room  for  donbt 
after  the  underground  works  had  been  started,  which  rendered 
it  more  difficult  than  ever  for  neighbouring  claimholders  not  to 
hamper  and  hinder  one  another.  In  both  Kimberley  and  De 
Beers  Mines  six  or  eight  different  shafts  had  been  sunk,  somp 
inside,  some  outside,  tne  mine,  connected  with  tunnels,  gsdleries, 
and  passes,  worked  on  half-a-dozen  systems.  In  1885  there  were 
four  different  systems  of  underground  mining  in  vogue  in  Kimber- 
ley Mine,  and,  a{)art  from  the  inconvenience  of  this,  the  waste  of 
money  to  the  mine,  regarded  as  a  single  property,  was  almost 
incalculable.  The  far-seeing  directors,  therefore,  in  both  mines, 
began  early  to  impress  on  their  shareholders  the  importance  and 
advantages  of  amalgamating  adjoining  blocks,  with  the  ultimate 
view  of  converting  the  whole  mine  into  a  single  company^    The 

Erocess,  however,  was  both  long  and  tedious,  necessitating  end- 
jss  discussion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  different  properties 
concerned,  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  first  one  bit  d 
ground,  and  then  another,  was  welded  on  to  that  of  a  richer 
neighbour,  so  that  every  year  the  number  of  separate  holding 
grew  less  and  less.  What  a  Herculean  task  was  mvolved  in  tmft 
project  will  be  realized  when  it  is  mentioned  that  by  the  end  of 
1885,  after  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  amalgama-  '■ 
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tion,  there  were  still  no  fewer  than  98  separate  holdings  in  the 
four  mines.  Of  these  42  were  Companies,  and  56  private  firms 
or  individuals.  In  Eamberley  there  were  11  Companies  and  8 
private  holders ;  in  De  Beers,  7  Companies  and  3  private  holders ; 
in  Dutoitspan,  16  Companies  and  21  private  holders;  and  in 
Bultfontein,  8  Companies  and  24  private  holders.  The  total 
claim  area  leased  in  the  four  mines  was  3238  claims,  equal  to  only 
68^  statute  acres :  yet  the  assessed  value  for  rating  purposes  was 
over  five  millions  sterling,  equivalent  to  an  average  of  £75,000 
per  acre,  and  the  market  value  of  course  was  considerably  higher. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  greatest  progress 
in  amalgamation  had  been  made  in  De  Beers  Mine,  where  the 
number  of  separate  holdings  had  been  reduced  to  seven  Companies 
owning  the  whole  mine,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  nine  claims 
held  by  three  private  diggers.  The  most  important  of  these 
Companies  was  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company.  Founded  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  1880,  with  a  capital  of  only  £200,000,  it  had  by 
degrees  absorbed  most  of  its  smaller  neighbours,  till  by  the 
end  of  March,  1885,  its  capital  stood  at  £841,550,  on  which 
during  the  last  financial  year  it  had  paid  a  dividend  of  7^  per 
cent.,  the  largest  dividend  thus  far  earned  by  the  shareholders. 
In  the  three  following  years  the  policy  of  amalgamation  was 
not  only  steadily  pursued,  but  expanded  into  a  broader  scheme 
for  uniting  the  principal  holdings  in  all  the  mines  into  one 

S>werful  corporation,  which  should  control  the  whole  of  the 
amond  industry.  By  the  end  of  1887  the  amalgamation  of 
De  Beers  Mine  was  complete,  and  controlling  interests  had  been 
purchased  in  each  of  the  other  three  mines.  At  the  close  of 
the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1888,  the  cajjital  of  the 
Company  stood  at  £2,332,170,  and  the  increased  dividends  that 
had  Ibeen  paid  during  the  last  three  years  fuUv  justified  the 
directors  in  expecting  the  approval  of  their  shareholders  for 
their  bold  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  under  the  trust 
deed.  The  dividends  for  1886  were  12  per  cent. ;  for  1887,  16 
per  cent. ;  and  for  1888,  25  per  cent.,  in  each  case  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March.  During  the  eight  years  of  the  Company's 
existence,  the  total  dividends  paid  had  exceeded  a  million 
sterling,  being  71f  per  cent,  on  the  figure  at  which  the  capital 
had  successively  stood,  and  in  addition  to  these  dividends,  41 
per  cent  had  been  distributed  in  bonus  shares.  Two  very- 
gratifying  circumstances  had  contributed  towards  the  improved 
position  of  the  Company :  first,  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  value  of  the  "  blue  " ;  and  secondly,  a  great  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  working.  In  1881,  the  "  blue  "  had  only  yielded  ^^jjths  of 
a  carat  per  load,  and  in  1882  only  i^(jths  carat,  whilst  the  working 
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expenses  had  amounted  to  ISs.  2d.  per  load^  so  that  in  that  yeai 
it  had  cost  16^.  6(2.  to  produce  a  carat  of  diamonds.  In  1887,  the 
average  yield  was  1*15  carat  per  load,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion 8s.  2d.  per  load,  equiyalent  to  Is.  2d.  per  carat,  so  that  in 
those  five  years  the  yield  had  improved  over  40  per  cent.,  and 
the  cost  of  production  been  reduced  nearly  40  per  cent.  In 
the  former  year  a  dividend  of  only  3  per  cent,  had  been  paid; 
in  the  latter  year  the  dividend  was  16  per  cent.  And  yet  in 
the  meantime  there  had  been  a  most  serious  drop  in  the  selling 

Jrice  of  diamonds,  namely,  from  270.  3d.  per  carat  in  1882  to 
8s.  5hd.  in  1887. 

No  better  proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  benefits  resaltiM 
from  amalgamation  than  the  foregoing  figures.  It  is  weU 
known  that  the  mine  had  grown  richer  as  it  grew  deeper,  bat 
this  greatly  improved  yield  was  partly  due  to  better  manage- 
ment and  to  tne  stronger  financial  position  of  the  Company, 
which  enabled  a  large  reserve  of  "blue"  to  be  kept  on  the 
floors,  thus  ensuring  the  ground  being  thoroughly  pulverized 
before  it  was  washed.  At  the  end  of  1882  the  De  Beers  Com- 
pany had  only  3000  loads  of  blue  on  the  floors ;  at  the  end  of 
1887  they  had  nearly  300,000  loads  on  the  floors.  The  im- 
proved yield  is  also  partly  attributable  to  the  better  ptecan- 
tions  taken  against  theft  of  diamonds  by  the  introduction  o{ 
the  "  Compound  "  system,  which  secured  complete  surveillance 
over  the  native  labourers.  The  great  reduction  in  working 
expenses  was  mainly  due  to  the  much  larger  scale  on  which 
operations  were  conducted  as  the  size  of  the  property  increased. 
£^rom  having  treated  less  than  100,000  loaos  m  1882,  nearlr 
500,000  loads  were  washed  in  1887 ;  or,  in  other  words,  whilst 
the  capital  of  the  Company  had  been  barely  doubled,  the  amount 
of  profitable  work  performed  had  increased  five-fold. 

JSut  this  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  in  output  was  not  without  its  attendant  dangers.    In  the 
days  of  open  working  the  mine  had  never  been  able  to  produi^ 
more  than  half-a-million  carats  annually.    In  the  years  1887  and 
1888,  consequent  on  the  successful  inauguration  of  underground 
mining,  the  output  of  De  Seers  Mine  rose  suddenly  to  a  million 
carats  per  annum,  raised  from  only  one  shaft  lifting  2500  loads 
(of  16  cubic  feet)  of  blue  per  day  of  24  hours.    In  his  report  f<«r 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1888,  the  General  Manager  reported  | 
that  two  other  shafts  were  in  course  of  construction,  each  capable  | 
of  hauling  twice  or  three  times  as  much  "  blue  "  as  the  aborts.  | 
and  that  the  quantity  of  unbroken   blue-ground   "  in   sight* 
above  the  800  feet  level  was  over  seven  million  loads.    A  similar  j 
state  of  things  was  known  to  exist  in  Kimberley  Mine,    ani 
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though  the  works  in  the  latter  mine  had  not  reached  the  same 
stage  of  development,  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time,  and  each 
of  the  two  mines  would  have  been  able  to  produce  as  much  as 
the  toted  output  of  the  whole  of  the  Diamond  Fields  in  previous 
years.  An  entirely  new  problem  had  therefore  to  be  faced : 
How  to  prevent  over-production  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  lengthy  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  powerful  Corporation  now  known 
as  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited.  Beaders  may  refer 
for  full  details  to  the  interesting  speech  made  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Bhodes,  on  the  31st  liutrch,  1888,  at  the  special  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company, 
who  by  their  unanimous  votes  confirmed  and  adoptea  the  whole 
programme  for  "the  consolidation  of  the  Diamond  Mining  Inter- 
e8t&"  On  that  day  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company  practically 
ceased  to  exist,  the  shareholders  receiving  two  fully  paid  £5 
shares  in  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  for  every 
fully  paid  £10  share  in  the  old  Company.  The  Trust  Deed  of 
the  new  Company  is  similar  to  that  of  the  old  one,  with  the 
exception  that  it  contains  more  varied  and  extensive  powers, 
and  further  that  it  provides  for  five  Life  Grovemors,  who  are 
remunerated  for  their  services  by  a  portion  of  the  profits  after 
30  per  cent,  per  annum  has  been  paid  in  dividends,  in  return 
for  which  they  have  to  keep  in  the  Company  jointly  an  amount 
of  shares  equal  to  about  £750,000  at  present  market  value. 
They  are  further  bound  to  ofier  any  diamond  interests  they  may 
acquire  first  to  the  Company  at  cost,  and  are  not  allowed  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  any  diamond  company  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  own  Company.  The  first  and  present  Life  Governors 
are  the  Hon.  Cecil  John  Ehodes,  M.L.A.,  and  Messrs.  F.  S.  P. 
Stow,  B.  I.  Bamato,  M.L.A.,  and  Alfred  Beit. 

Having  thus  ac(][uired  the  whole  of  De  Beers  Mine  from  the 
late  De  Seers  Mining  Company,  together  with  their  interests  in 
the  other  three  mines,  the  Consolidated  Mines  devoted  themselves 
to  completing  the  task  of  regulating  the  production,  and  were 
so  far  successful  that  in  their  Second  Annual  Beport,  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1890,  the  Directors  were  able  to  an- 
nounce "  that  the  oblect  with  which  the  Company  was  originally 
started  has  at  last  been  accomplished,  and  the  four  diamond- 
producing  mines  of  De  Beers,  Kimberley,  Dutoitspan,  and 
Bultfontein  are  now  practically  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
pany." The  first  and  most  important  step  towards  consolidation 
was  to  secure  the  whole  of  Eimberley  Mine,  as  being  the  greatest 
producing  factor  after  De  Beers.  This  was  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Eimberley  Central  Diamond  Mining  Company  had  by 
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successive  amalgamations  and  purchases  become  possessed  of  the 
whole  mine.  That  mine  had  undergone  considerable  transforma- 
tion since  the  date  to  which  our  retrospect  brought  it  some 
pages  back  (see  page  338).  The  blue-ground  hoistea  through  the 
temporary  shafts  inside  the  mine  had  enabled  the  leading  com- 
panies to  pay  off  their  debts  and  commence  paying  substantial 
dividends^  and  had  placed  them  in  a  financial  position  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  expense  of  sinking  shafts  outside  the  mine. 
The  Central  Company  in  an  incredibly  short  time  rushed  down 
an  inclined  shaft  at  the  west  end,  and  the  Standard  Company  a 
similar  shaft  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  mine,  and  everj 
facility  was  at  hand  for  fighting  De  Beers  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction, when  Mr.  Khodes'  policy  luckily  frustrated  a  ruinous 
competition  that  could  have  benefited  nobody.     Having  first 

Purchased  the  French  Company  and  resold  it  to  tha  Central 
lompany  (which  had  meanwhile  acquired  the  Standard  and  many 
smaller  companies),  the  De  Beers  Directors  quietly  commenced 
buying  up  shares  in  the  Central  Company  till  By  the  end  of 
March,  1889,  their  interest  in  the  Kimberley  Mine  was  repre- 
sented by  176,592  £10  shares  in  the  Central  Company,  and 
debentures  of  that  Company  to  the  amount  of  £500,000.  They 
were  thus  in  a  position  to  make  advantageous  terms  for  their 
shareholders  for  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  Eamberley  Mine, 
which  was  shortlv  afterwards  completed. 

In  dealing  with  Dutoitspan  and  !Bultfonteina  different  principle 
was  adopted,  since  these  mines  had,  with  few  exceptions,  never 
yielded  any  profit  to  their  shareholders,  but  yet  were  serious 
elements  as  producing  factors.  For  several  years  they  had  each 
produced  over  half  a  million  carats  annually,  and  though  this 
production  was  rapidly  declining,  owing  to  the  reef  troubles 
described  above,  there  was  always  the  danger  that  these  poorer 
mines  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  rival  financiers.  Amongst  the 
assets  taken  over  from  the  old  De  Beers  Company  were  a  number 
of  shares  in  the  Griqualand  West  Companv  of  Dutoitspan  and  in 
the  Bultfontein  Consolidated  Company.  With  both  these  com- 
panies permanent  working  agreements  were  entered  into  by  the 
De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  by  which  they  obtained  practical 

B)ssession  of  the  companies  against  payment  of  an  annual  rental 
uring  their  second  financial  year  tney  purchased  the  following 
properties  in  the  Dutoitspan  Mine : — 

The  Anglo-African  Diamond  Mining  Company. 

The  Compagnie    G^n^rale  (including    their   intereat   in    the  Conirierai 

Mines  in  the  Brazils). 
The  Saltan  Diamond  Mining  Company. 
The  United  Diamond  Mining  Company. 
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And  during  the  same  period  they  bought  in  the  Bultfontein 
Ifine: — 

The  Bultfontein  Mining  Company. 

The  Spes  Bona  Diamond  Mining  Company. 

The  South  African  Diamond  Mming  Company. 

£ 
The  total  purchase  price  of  these  Companies  amounted 

to  about    2,564,000 

Besides  which,  payments  were  made  in  cash  for  sundry 
inyestments,  conyer&ion  of  Eimberley  Central  Shares, 
transfer  fees   and   stamps,   cost  of  liquidation  of 

Kimberley  Central  Company about        211,210 

For  British  South  Africa  Company  Shares      ..       „  91,000 
For  commission  and  charges  raising  Second  Deben- 
tures, &c about          81,300 

For  cost  of  placing  *  blue '  on  the  floors . .         . .       „  298 ,  890 

Making  in  all  a  total  of  ..         ..      „      £3,246,400 

To  meet  this  outlay : — 

£ 
Second  Debentures,  £1,750,000,  were  created  at  issue 

price about    1,660,000 

De  Beers  Bultfontein  obligations  (given  in  purchase  of 

the  Bultfontein  Mining  Company)    ..         ,.    about        745,400 
And  146,464  Shares  in  the  Consolidated  Comjyany  of 
Bultfontein  Mine  held  by  the  De  Beers  Consolidated 
Company,  which  were  given  in  exchange  to  some  of 
the  purchased  Companies  at  the  rate  of       ..    about        156,000 

£2,561,400 
Leaving  a  balance  paid  out  of  profits  for  the  year 
endingSlstMarch,  1890,  of  about        ..         ..         685,000 

£3,246,400 

The  actual  cost  of  the  properties  controlled  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Mines  has  been  sometning  like  £14,500,000,  but  it  was 
decided  not  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  Company  beyond 
£3,950,000,  the  successive  purchases  bein^  paid  for  by  the  issue 
of  debentures  and  the  Bultfontein  obligations  mentioned  above. 

The  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  Company 
for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1891,  showed  that  the  nett  profit 
for  the  year  exceeded  a  million  sterling,  out  of  which  two  half- 
yearly  dividends  were  paid  of  ten  per  cent.  each.  The  actual 
cost  of  winning  over  two  million  carats  of  diamonds  was  little 
over  a  million  sterling,  practically  ten  shillings  per  carat, 
including  all  expenses  at  the  mines,  all  office  charges  and  ex- 
penses  of  management.     But  out  of  the  gross   profits   over 
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£500,000  were  written  off  for  depreciation  nnder  various  heads, 
and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  expended  in 
interest  on  debentures  and  obligations,  and  in  making  proyision 
for  their  redemption.  Omitting  the  amount  of  £292,000  odd 
set  aside  for  redemption,  the  total  expenses  of  the  year  were 
under  two  millions,  or  roughly,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  shillings 
per  carat.  The  diamonds  found,  on  the  other  nand,  were  sold 
at  the  average  rate  of  nearly  thirty  shillings  per  carat,  leaving 
a  nett  profit  of  nearly  twelve  shillings  per  carat. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  at  Eimberley,  in 
November,  1892,  owing  to  a  change  of  date  of  the  financial  year 
to  30th  June,  the  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account 
submitted,  covered  a  period  of  fifteen  instead  of  twelve  months. 
These  showed  that  from  March  31st,  1891  to  June  30th,  1892, 
3,338,553  loads  of  blue  ground  had  been  hoisted  out  of  the 
mines,  and  3,239,134  loads  of  blue  were  washed  (in  addition 
to  454,280  loads  from  Dutoitspan  and  Bultfontein),  the  whole 
of  which  yielded  3,035,481  carats  of  diamonds,  valued  at 
£3,931,542  11^.  Id.,  which,  with  dividends  on  investments,  &c^ 
brought  up  tho  revenue  to  £3,994,030.  The  total  expenditure 
for  the  same  period,  including  working  expenses,  payment  of 
interest  on  the  Company's  debentures  and  obligations,  and 
making  provision  for  their  redemption,  amounted  to  £2,794,234, 
leaving  a  balance  of  profit  of  £1,199,796.  The  dividends  paid 
out  were  on  30th  June,  1891,  10  per  cent. ;  on  31st  December, 
1891,  12J  per  cent. ;  and  on  30th  June,  1892,  12J  per  cent- 
all  on  a  capital  of  £3,948,955, — besides  a  bonus  aividend  of 
£157,958  in  British  South  Africa  Company's  shares,  distributed 
on  31st  December,  1891. 

To  describe  with  any  degree  of  fulness  the  gigantic  operations 
conducted  by  this  Company,  with  its  elaborate  machinery  and 
mining  appliances  and  its  army  of  workpeople,  would  require 
a  much  larger  space  than  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  article  will 
permit.  A  brief  sketch  only  can  be  given  of  the  modem  methods 
employed  for  winning  the  diamonds,  and  those  desiring  further 
details  must  consult  the  Technical  Beport  issued  by  Mr.  Oardner 
F.  Williams  in  1890,  and  the  Keports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mina 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  also  the  Annual  Beports  of  the  De 
Beers  Directors. 

The  section  of  Kimberley  Mine  reproduced  herewith  will  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  general  formation  of  the  diamond-bearing 
pipe,  with  its  encasing  rocks,  and  of  the  main  shafts  and  workings 
which  have  been  constructed  therein.  The  New  Bock  Shaft  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mine  was  started  in  March,  1889,  and  is 
connected  with  two  main  tunnels,  one  at  1000  feet,  the  other  at 
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1200  feet  from  the  surface,  the  distance  from  the  shaft  to  the 
mine  being  about  1184  feet.  The  shaft  is  6  feet  wide  and  20 
feet  6  inches  long,  divided  into  four  compartments,  one  for 
pumping,  two  fOr  hoisting  the  blue,  and  one  for  a  double-decked 
cage  to  carry  the  white  miners  to  and  from  their  work.  The 
hoisting  is  performed  by  a  pair  of  vertical  tandem  compound 
condensing  winding  engines,  with  Corliss  valve  gear  and  reels 
for  flat  ropes,  capable  of  hoisting  skips  holding  six  loads  of 
blue  ground  from  a  depth  of  1000  feet  in  forty-five  seconds. 
Arriving  at  the  surface,  the  skips  are  tipped  automatically  into 
ore-bins,  from  which  the  blue  ground  is  filled  into  steel  side- 
tippiniBC  trucks  of  twenty  cubic  feet  capacity,  and  conveyed  to  the 
depcisiitng  floors  by  an  endless  chain  naulage  driven  by  an  inde- 
pendent steam-engme. 

'^  For  a  time  me  blue  ground  remains  on  the  floors  without 
much  manipulation.  The  neat  of  the  sun  and  moisture  soon 
have  a  wonderful  efiBct  upon  it.  Large  pieces,  which  were  as 
hard  as  ordinary  sandstone  when  taken  from  the  mine,  soon  com- 
mence to  crumble.  At  this  stage  of  the  work  the  winning  of  the 
diamonds  assumes  more  the  nature  of  farming  than  mining. 
The  ^ound  is  continually  harrowed  to  assist  pulverization,  by 
exposing  the  larger  pieces  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  Spans  of 
mules  "  were  formerly  "  used  for  drawing  the  harrow  to  and  fro, 
but  steam  traction  engines  with  gear  for  drawing  the  harrows," 
on  Fowler's  well-known  steam-ploughing  system,  are  now  em- 
ployed at  both  Kimberley  and  jbe  Beers.  "  The  length  of  time 
necessary  for  the  ground  to  be  exposed  before  it  becomes  suffi- 
cientlv  pulverized  for  washing  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year 
and  tne  amount  of  rain.  The  blue  ground  of  the  four  mines 
difiers  as  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  pulverization. 
The  blue  from  Bamberlev  Mine  becomes  quite  well  pulverized 
in  three  months  during  tne  summer  "  (the  rainy  season),  "  whilst 
that  from  De  Beers  requires  double  that  time.  The  longer  the 
ground  remains  exposed,  the  better  it  is  for  washing."  ♦  Some  of 
the  De  Beers  ground  is  so  hard  that  it  has  to  be  broken  in  a 
Marsden  crusher. 

The  washing  gears  for  the  treatment  of  the  pulverized  "  blue  " 
are  erected  on  high  mounds  of  tailings  accumulated  from  former 
workings,  and  are  very  elaborate  sets  of  machinery,  the  result  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  experimenting  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
diamonds  to  a  minimum.    In  the  very  early  days  of  the  Fields, 

^  The  passages  in  inrerted  commas  are  taken  "by  permission  from  Mr.  Gardner 
P.  Williams*  exhaustive  Technical  Beport^  attached  to  the  General  Manager's 
Beport  for  1890. 
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when  water  was  scarce  and  costly,  the  diamonds  were  won  by 
" dry-sorting "  the  pulverized  ground, and  the  resulting  "debris," 
scattered  over  a  large  area  of  the  townships,  has  since  been  nearly- 
all  washed  with  more  or  less  of  pront  to  the  workers.  The 
modem  washing-machine  consists  of  four  essential  parts,  a  hoist 
for  lifting  the  dry  pulverized  ground  from  the  floors,  a  puddling 
cylinder,  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  water,  an  annular  pan  with 
revolving  arms  and  teeth,  and  an  elevator  for  getting  rid  of  the 
tailings. 

;.^"  The  diamond  occurs  in  all  shades  of  colour,  from  deep  yellow 
to  pure  white,  from  deep  brown  to  liffht  brown,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  colours — green,  blue,  pink,  orown,  yellow,  orange,  pure 
white,  and  opaque.  It  is  the  hardest  of  known  substances,  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  3 '83.  The  stones  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  a  pin's  head  to  the  size  of  the  cut  given  below.  This 
diamond  weighed  428^^  carats  in  the  rough  (a  carat  weighs 
3*17  troy  grains),  and  is  the  largest  stone  ever  found  in  the  four 
mines.  It  measured  If  inches  through  the  longest  axis,  and 
1^  inches  square.  The  following  cut  represents  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  stone  as  found : — 


428(  Gorata. 


"It  was  found  in  the  De  Beers  Mine  by  a  native,  whose 
'brother'  gave  information  which  led  to  its  recovery,  while 
being  taken  from  the  mine.  It  was  cut  and  exhibitea  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  1889.  Its  weight  after  cutting  was  228 J  carats, 
having  lost  200  carats  in  the  process  of  cutting. 
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^'  After  assorting  at  the  pulsator,  the  diamonds  are  sent  daily 
to  the  general  office  under  an  armed  escort,  and  delivered  to  the 
valuators  of  the  Diamond  Department.  The  first  operation  is  to 
dean  the  diamonds  of  any  extraneous  matter  by  boiling  them  in 
a  mixture  of  nitrate  £md  sulphuric  acids.  When  cleaned,  they 
are  carefully  assorted  with  reference  to  size,  colour,  and  purity. 
Parcels  are  then  made  up,  and  when  valued  are  sold  to  local 
buyers,  who  represent  the  leading  diamond  merchants  of 
Europe.  The  size  of  a  parcel  varies  from  a  few  thousands  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  carats.  In  one  instance,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  carats  were  sold  in 
one  lot  to  one  buyer. 

''In  order  to  prevent  illicit  traffic,  the  quantities  of  diamonds 
found  are  reported  to  the  Detective  Department,  both  by  the 
producers  and  by  the  exporters.  All  aiamonds,  except  those 
which  pass  throu^  illicit  channels,  are  sent  to  England  by 
registered  post.  The  weekly  shipments  average  from  40,000  to 
50,000  carats.'* 

The  "compounds"  for  the  native  labourers  employed  in  the 
mines  are  peculiar  features  of  the  Fields.  Both  at  Kimberley 
and  De  Beers  these  compounds,  consisting  of  rows  of  buildings 
of  corrugated  iron,  forming  four  sides  of  a  square  enclosed  with  a 
high  fence,  cover  several  acres  of  ground.  Within  these  areas, 
the  natives  are  confined  during  their  term  of  service  which  is 
generally  for  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  many  of 
them  re-engage  for  further  periods.  Wood  and  water  are 
furnished  free;  a  large  swimming  bath  is  provided;  and  the 
sick  are  taken  care  of  in  a  hospital  where  medical  attendance, 
nurses,  and  food  are  supplied  oy  the  Company.  Wages  are 
paid  to  the  men  wholly  in  money,  and  withm  the  compounds 
there  are  several  stores  furnished  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
where  they  can  purchase  food,  clothing  and  whatever  they 
require.  No  alcoholic  liquors  in  any  form  are  allowed  to  them, 
and  during  the  period  of  service  they  are  strictly  guarded  against 
having  any  communication  with  the  world  outside  the  compound. 
The  natives  are  thus  provided  with  wholesome  food  and  healthy 
quarters,  protected  from  indulging  in  poisonous  liquors,  and  hj  a 
system  of  close  personal  surveillance  and  systematic  searchmg 
whenever  they  come  up  from  the  mine  shafts  to  the  surface, 
their  opportunities  or  chances  of  stealing  or  concealing  diamonds 
are  materially  reduced.  Among  these  natives  are  to  be  found 
types  of  all  the  tribes  of  South  Africa — Kaffirs,  Basutos,  Zulus, 
^echuanas,  Matabele,  Fingoes,  Shangains,  Makalakas,  &c.,  and 
in  the  open  square  of  the  compounds,  the  visitor  who  watches 
the  groups    of   ebony  figures    draped    in  blankets,  chatting. 
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laughing^  gambling, 
feeding,  or  sleeping 
in  every  imaginable 
pose,  may  attain  a 
more  realistic  pictnre 
of  native  life  than 
anywhere  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Dark 
Continent, 

The  European  em- 
ploy&  of  tne  Com- 
pany are  free  to  live 
where  and  how  they 
please;  but  a  model 
village  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a 
number  of  them,  has 
lately  been  designed 
and  erected  at  Kenil- 
worth,  near  De  Beers. 
Four  or  five  years 
ago,  Kenilworth  was 
nothing  but  an  exten- 
sive patch  of  barren 
Itmd.  Now  it  is 
covered  with  trees, 
thirty  to  forty  feet 
high.  Boads  and 
streets  have  been  laid 
out  upon  it,  and  com- 
fortable red-brick  cot- 
tages built,  each  with 
its  shrub-clad  porch, 
verandah  and  flower 

tarden.  There  were 
fty  houses  occupied 
towards  the  end  of 
1892,  and  more  were 
in  course  of  erection. 
Portions  of  these  were 
for  married  men  and 
families,  others  were 
quarters  for  sinde 
men.  The  rent  of  a 
four  -  roomed  house, 
with  kitchen,  offices, 
and  water  laid  on 
is  from  £4   lOs.  to 
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£5  monthly.  Single  men  have  their  rooms  from  £1  a  month  and 
25s.  per  week  for  board.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village  are  a 
churchy  and  a  club  house,  the  latter  containing^  besides  a  large 
common  dining-room,  an  excellent  reading  room,  where  books, 
magazines,  ana  newspapers  are  kept,  and  also  a  billiard  room 
with  two  good  tables,  the  gift  of  some  of  the  life-goyemors  of 
the  Company.  Adjoining  the  Tillage  an  orchard  has  been 
planted  and  about  thirty  acres  of  ground  covered  with  4,000 
fruit  trees — ^peach,  apricot,  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c. — ^already 
bearing  fruit  although  only  in  their  second  season.  This  orchard 
is  intended  to  furnisn  the  villagers  with  fresh  fruit  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  £my  surplus  will  supply  the  compounds. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  about  the  mines  and  diggings 
outside  the  control  of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines.  This 
Company  owns  the  whole  of  Kimberley  and  De  Beers  Mines, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  Dutoitspan  and  Bultfontein,  but  is 
at  present  doing  no  work  in  either  of  the  latter  mines.  Mining 
operations  had  to  be  suspended  owing  to  reef  falls,  and  the 
results  of  the  last  year's  washing  were  not  very  satisfactory. 
The  yield  from  Dutoit«pan  Mine  was  14^  carats  per  100 
loads,  and  from  Bultfontein  Mine  16-^(y^  carats,  being  the 
average  results  obtained  from  over  half  a  million  loads  washed 
from  each  mine. 

In  Dutoitspan  Mine  there  are  only  two  companies  outside  De 
Beers,  viz.,  the  New  Gordon  Diamond  Company y  lAmitedy  and  the 
British  United  Diamond  Mining  Company^  Limited.  The  former 
Company  has  acquired  a  large  number  of  new  claims  on  the 
eastern  extension  of  the  mine,  in  addition  to  the  previous  holding 
on  the  north  reef,  and  has  sunk  a  large  shaft  outside  the  mine, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tunnel  at  a  depth  of  260  feet. 
Some  interesting  light  has  recently  been  shed  on  the  geological 
formation  of  Dutoitspan  Mine.  At  a  depth  of  about  300  feet 
below  the  red  soil,  the  Gordon  Company  has  struck  quartzite  in 
a  drive  and  pass  from  its  No.  2  shaft,  which  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  melaphyre  is  absent  in  this  mine,  a  fact  (if  veri- 
fied) of  considerable  importance  to  the  future  profitable  working 
of  the  mine.  The  Gordon  was  one  of  the  earliest  companies 
formed  in  this  mine  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  was  known  to 
possess  some  of  the  richest  claims.  The  Company  was  recon- 
structed under  its  present  title  in  March,  1891,  with  a  capital  of 
£410,250,  and  now  owns  435  claims,  about  half  of  which  are  on 
the  "  extension,"  and  therefore  still  in  yellow  ground.  It  is  well 
equipped  with  machinery  of  modern  tvpe,  including  a  new  design 
oi  washing  gear,  in  whicn  it  is  intended  to  treat  the  maiden  "  blue  " 
as  it  comes  from  the  mine  without  previous  depositing.    The 
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operations  of  the  Company  have  been  much  hampered  by  a  great 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  mine,  estimated  at  some  60,000,000 
gallons,  consequent  on  the  stoppage  of  work  in  the  De  Beers 
claims,  and  the  question  as  to  wno  shall  remove  this  water  is  still 
under  consideration  by  the  law  courts.  The  head  offices  of  the 
Company  are  in  London. 

The  British  Umted  Compcmy  owns  some  70  odd  claims  on  the 
south  reef  which  are  not  being  worked  at  present  owing  to  reef 
troubles.  The  stoppage  of  Dutoitspan  Mine  has  caused  consider- 
able loss  and  distress  to  the  tradespeople  and  population  of 
Beaconsfield,  which  was  a  flourishing  township  in  the  days  when 
its  two  mines  were  in  full  operation,  but  it  could  haraly  be 
expected  tiiat  De  Beers  should  work  these  poorer  mines  at  little 
or  no  profit,  as  long  as  it  can  win  all  the  diamonds  it  requires  from 
the  two  richer  mines. 

In  Bultfontein  Mine,  apart  from  the  claims  of  King,  Neumann, 
and  Wemher,  there  is  only  one  independent  company  left,  the 
North  Eastern  BviUfonteiny  Limited.  This  company  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  deyelopment,  and  has  erected  powerful 
machinery  to  work  a  large  blocK  of  new  claims  taken  out  on  the 
northern  extension  of  the  mine.  Both  these  claims,  and  those  of 
the  Dutoitspan  extension,  are  maiden  ground,  and  do  not  appear 
on  the  old  plans  of  the  mines. 

The  North  Eastern  Company  has  sunk  three  shafts  through 
the  maiden  blue  ground  to  depths  of  over  500  and  600  feet 
Two  of  these  shafbs  are  connected  at  the  latter  level,  at  which 
some  3000  feet  of  tunnels  and  passes  have  been  opened  out 
A  large  block  of  claims  is  also  being  worked  in  the  open,  firom 
which  at  date  of  writing  the  chief  supply  of  blue  is  being  drawn. 
The  drives  from  the  North  Eastern  Company's  shafts  at  the 
600  feet  level  have  struck  the  quartzite,  but  the  depth  of  the 
shales  is  not  known,  nor  has  it  been  ascertained  whether  the 
melaphyre  exists  in  this  mine.  The  North  Eastern  property 
consists  of  671  claims.  The  size  of  a  claim  in  both  Dutoitspan 
and  Bultfontein  Mines  is  30  feet  by  30  feet,  for  which  a 
monthly  rental  of  thirty  shillings  per  claim  is  paid  to  the 
landlords,  the  London  and  South  Afncan  Exploration  Company, 
Limited.  Each  claim  carries  with  it  one  acre  of  depositing 
floor,  so  that  the  floors  of  the  two  mines  cover  five  or  six 
square  miles  of  country.  The  North  Eastern  Company  derive 
their  water  supply  for  washing  purposes  from  the  "Pan,"  a 
natural  basin  which  receives  the  surface  drainage  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  which  of  late  years  has  grown  into 
a  lake  of  imposing  dimensions.  A  similar  lake  of  smaller  size, 
known  as  Blanckenberg's  Yley,  exists  about  a  mile  to  the  north 
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of  Dutoitspan  Mine,  from  which  the  New  Gordon  Company  has 
the  right  of  pumping. 

The  Saint  Augustvn^z  Mine,  so  called  from  the  church  of  that 
name  which  stands  on  the  property,  was  **  rushed  "  some  12  years 
ago  in  the  days  of  the  nrst  "boom,"  and  is  now  owned  by  a 
Ix)ndon  Company,  which  has  erected  powerful  machinery  and 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  development  down  to  a  depth  of 
800  feet  from  the  surface,  all  the  mining  being  underground,  but 
very  little  is  known  publiclj  as  to  the  results  obtained. 

Otto's  Kopje  is  another  mine  that  was  rushed  in  the  "  boom  "  of 
1880,  and  after  standing  idle  for  many^  years  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Otto's  Kopje  Diamond  Mines,  Limited,  a  company  recently 
reconstructed  in  London  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  which  holds 
some  500  acres  under  lease  from  the  Cape  Government,  including 
two  mines  lying  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  west  of  Kimberley. 
No.  1  Mine  has  been  prospected  by  means  of  a  shaft  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  1200  feet  into  the  "  blue,"  but  the  new  management  is 
devoting  its  energy  to  the  exploitation  of  No.  2  Mine,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  work  on  a  large  scale  as  an  open  mine  in  the  yellow 
ground,  for  which  purpose  extensive  machinery  is  shortly  to  be 
erected. 

There  are  several  other  mines  in  Griqualand  West,  most  of 
which  were  rushed  twelve  years  ago  and  soon  after  abandoned, 
but  some  of  them  are  now  being  reopened  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  prove  payable  under  the  cheaper  conditions  of  working  which 
obtain  to-day.  But  more  important  than  any  of  the  outside 
mines  mentioned  above  is  the  Premier  Mine  ( Wesselton),  which 
was  only  discovered  in  the  latter  part  of  1890,  though  it  lies 
within  a  mile  eastward  of  Dutoitspan  Mine,  on  the  farm  Be- 
nauwdheidsfontein,  part  of  the  Wesseb  Estate,  which  has  been 
known  for  years  to  contain  diamonds,  and  has  been  prospected 
right  and  left  any  time  these  last  twenty  years.  The  mine  had 
been  overlooked  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  surface 
indications.  It  lies  in  a  slight  depression,  whilst  most  of  the 
other  mines  were  originally  "  kopjes,"  or  slight  hillocks,  and  the 
diamondiferous  soil  is  covered  by  a  thick  deposit  of  8  feet  or 
12  feet  of  tufaceous  limestone.  It  had  actually  been  used  as  a 
depositing  site  for  the  dry  rubbish  of  the  township  of  Beaconsfield. 
The  coach  road  from  Kimberley  to  Bloemfontein  passes  over  the 
estate,  which  comprises  fifteen  farms  of  a  total  of  52,000  acres, 
and  is  cut  in  two  by  the  boundary  line  of  Griqualand  West  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  only  6000  acres  lying  within  Colonial 
territory ;  but  the  whole  estate  is  held  under  a  Free  State  title. 
In  spite  of  this  the  Premier  Mine  was  "  rushed  "  in  the  early 
part  of  1891,  but  the  rushers  were  subsequently  turned  off  as 
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trespassers,  and  the  mine  reverted  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Ward,  who  had 
acquired  the  jjrospecting  rights  on  the  whole  estate.  He  haa 
since  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  De  Beers  Consoli- 
dated Mines,  Limited,  whereby  the  latter  company  have  purchased 
the  entire  Wessels  Estate  of  fifteen  farms,  including  the  Premier 
Mine,  for  the  sum  of  £303,000.     Mr.  Ward's  part  of  the  l»rgaiii 

{rives  him  the  right  to  mine  and  wash  for  his  own  benefit  5,000,000 
oads  of  yellow  ground  in  the  five  years  1892  to  1896,  out  of 
which  he  has  to  pay  back  to  De  Beers  half  the  above  purchase 
price  and  interest  on  the  whole  at  9  per  cent,  per  annum.  He  is 
also  bound  not  to  sell  more  than  20,000  carats  of  diamonds  per 
month. 

There  are  1125  claims  in  the  Premier  Mine,  which  after  de- 
ducting the  area  covered  by  "  floating  reef,"  will  yield  the  pre- 
scribed quantity  of  5,000,000  loads  by  taking  out  the  yellow 
ground  to  a  depth  of  about  70  feet.  This  will  still  leave  a  large 
amount  of  "  yellow  "  to  be  treated  by  De  Beers,  besides  all  the 
blue  ground,  which  Mr.  Ward  is  not  allowed  to  touch.  Owing 
to  the  great  facilities  of  working  top  stufi^,  which  is  hauled  from 
the  mine  up  inclined  tramways,  and  tipped  direct  into  the  wash- 
ing machines,  the  yellow  ground  can  be  treated  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  Is.  6d.  per  load,  which  on  a  low  estimate  of  its  value 
will  leave  a  nett  profit  of  2«.  6d.  per  load,  so  that  Mr.  Ward 
is  likely  to  make  about  half  a  million  sterling  by  his  bargain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  property  acquired  by  De  Beers  is  remark- 
ably cheap,  and  a  magnincent  addition  to  the  assets  of  the 
Company.  At  present  there  is  ample  water  in  the  mine  for 
washing  purposes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  *^  Pan  "  falls  within 
the  property,  and  is  a  most  valuable  water-right. 

As  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  diamond  mines  within 
the  Orange  Free  State,  most  of  which  have  been  worked  spas- 
modically for  many  years  past.  The  only  mine  of  real  import- 
ance is  Jagersfontein,  which  was  discovered  twenty  years  a^», 
and  after  passing  through  numerous  ups  and  downs  is  now  tlie 
sole  property  of  the  New  Jagersfontein  Mining  and  Exploration 
Company,  Limited.  The  capital  of  this  Company  is  now 
£1,000,000,  and  in  addition  to  npldin^  the  entire  mine  the  Com- 
pany owns  the  total  number  of  shares  in  the  Jagersfontein  Mining 
and  Estate  Company,  Limited,  which  pays  6  to  8  per  cent,  yearly 
on  its  capital  of  £100,000,  being  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  and 
drawing  licences  from  all  the  stands  in  the  township,  as  well  as 
recovering  one  half  of  the  claim  licences  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Amongst  the  other  assets  of  the  Company  are  10,000  £o 
shares  in  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  and  a  remarkable 
brilliant  of  55  carats  found  originally  in  the  claims  of  the  Jagers- 
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fontein  United  Company  and  taken  over  on  amalgamation.  It 
was  previously  known  as  the  "  Pam  '*  brilliant,  but  is  now  called 
the  "  Jagersfontein."  It  weighed  in  the  rough  about  112  carats, 
and  is  valued  at  £25,000,  being  at  present  on  view  and  for  sale 
at  Messrs.  B.  &  S.  Garrard  &  Co.,  the  Haymarket.  Some  short  time 
since  the  Queen  telegraphed  for  the  brilliant  to  be  sent  to 
Osborne  with  the  intention  of  purchase,  but  the  untimely  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  put  a  stop  to  the  transaction.  During 
the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1892,  the  New  Jagersfon- 
tein  Company  washed  1,156,095  loads  of  ground,  producing 
110,171  carats  of  diamonds,  realised  and  valued  at  £195,271 45. 9c2., 
being  an  average  yield  of  over  9i  carats  per  100  loads  of  blue, 
and  an  average  value  of  over  35».  6d.  per  carat.  The  average 
price  realised  for  Kimberley  and  De  Beers  diamonds  during  the 
fifteen  months  ending  30th  June,  1892,  was  258.  6d.  per  carat,  so 
that  it  will  be  seen  the  Jagersfontein  diamonds  are  some  30  or 
40  per  cent,  better  in  quality  than  those  of  De  Beers.  The 
yield  of  diamonds  from  De  Beers  blue  is,  however,  about  ten-fold 
that  of  Jagersfontein.  Still  the  latter  mine  is  being  worked  at  a 
good  profit,  and  with  increasing  depth  the  ground  is  said  to 
increase  in  value,  whilst  the  working  expenses  have  been  reduced 
to  about  28.  3d.  per  load,  which  is  a  high  testimony  to  the  ability 
and  efficiency  of  the  management.  The  mine  has  been  entirely 
worked  on  the  open  quarry  system. 

The  only  other  Free  State  mine  deserving  mention  is  Koffy- 
fonteiny  situated  on  the  Kiet  Eiver,  about  fifty  miles  south-east 
of  Kimberley,  in  a  direct  line  between  there  and  Fauresmith. 
The  Koffyfontein  Farm  is  owned  by  the  London  and  Orange 
Free  State  Exploration  Company,  who  bought  it  from  Mr.  Eorich 
in  1880  for  £80,000.  A  number  of  companies  were  formed  at 
that  time  to  work  the  mine,  but  all  came  to  grief.  In  November, 
1889,  after  having  remained  un worked  for  several  years,  the 
claims  were  sold  oy  public  auction  in  Kimberley,  when  1187 
claims  refJised  £70,772,  300  claims  being  kept  in  reserve  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  farm.  The  mine  was  once  more  proclaimed  a 
pulnic  digging,  and  several  new  companies  set  to  work.  The 
nnds  of  diamonds  registered  from  December,  1887,  to  April, 
1891,  amoimted  to  9912  carats,  valued  at  £14,640,  or  an  average 
of  nearly  30«.  per  carat.  Elaborate  waterworks  have  been  con- 
stmcted  on  the  Biet  Biver,  for  which  hitherto  there  has  not 
been  much  use,  as  the  mine  was  again  abandoned  soon  after  their 
completion.  Last  year  (1892)  the  Free  State  legislature  passed 
a  law  declaring  the  working  of  claims  in  Eonyfontein  com- 
pulsory, under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  which  has  partly  induced  a 
return  of  activity  at  this  mine,  where  several  parties  of  diggers 
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are  once  more  at  work.  Besides  this,  a  block  of  1000  claims  has 
been  taken  up  by  an  English  syndicate,  who  intend  to  thoroughly 
test  the  mine  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  h£^  ever  been 
attempted  before. 

The  town  of  Barkly  West,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vaal  River,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Kimberley,  is 
the  centre  of  the  Eiver  Diggings,  which  extend  up  and  down 
the  river  on  both  banks,  a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles  from 
above  Hebron  to  its  junction  with  the  Harts.  These  diggings 
are  very  unlike  the  feimberley  Mines,  being  all  in  alluviS  soU, 
a  heavy  deposit  of  ferruginous  gravel  mixed  with  red  sand,  lime, 
and  boulders,  that  has  been  washed  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks 
by  the  action  of  the  river,  which  has  cut  its  way  through  a  hard 
volcanic  rock,  probably  diabase,  which  stretches  for  miles  on 
either  bank  and  extenas  from  near  Potchefstroom  almost  to  the 
junction  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  Rivers.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  rock  is  identical  with  the  "  hard  rock,"  or  amygdaloidal 
melaphyre,  of  Kimberley  Mine.  The  Kimberley  shales  thin  out 
and  vanish  as  the  Vaal  River  is  approached,  and  the  great  sheet 
of  melaphyre  appears  there  on  the  surface.  Whether  the  dia- 
monds which  the  heavy  deposit  contains  have  been  formed  in 
sitUy  or  whether  they  were  brought  from  a  distance,  is  still  a 
vexed  question,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
former  hypothesis.  Most  of  the  diggings  are  very  shallow,  but  in 
some  cases  they  are  nearly  a  hundred  feet  deep  before  the  bed 
rock  is  reached.  Several  companies  have  been  formed  at  various 
times  for  working  the  deep  alluvial,  but  they  have  not  been  very 
successful,  and  the  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  River  Diggings  are 
poor  men's  diggings,  which  yield  a  fair  return  to  hard-working 
individuals,  but  which  do  not  justify  the  outlay  of  much  capital 
They  are  still  being  worked  very  much  as  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,  and  the  original  digger  is  still  to  be  found  there  with  all  his 
primitive  appliances,  living  his  free  arduous  life,  often  with  but 
scanty  fare,  and  occasionally  diversified  by  a  trip  to  Kimberley. 
The  result  of  amalgamation  nas  been  to  increase  the  activity  at  the 
River  Diggings,  where  there  are  now  probably  nearly  a  thousand 
white  men  at  work,  in  addition  to  their  native  labourers.  In 
1889  the  Government  revenue  from  claim  licences,  &c.,  amounted 
to  a  little  over  £6000,  being  an  increase  of  £1000  on  the  revenue 
received  in  1888,  whilst  in  1890  it  rose  to  £9500.  The  approxi- 
mate weight  of  diamonds  found  at  all  the  River  Diggings  has 
remained  pretty  constant  for  several  years  past,  having  seldom 
much  exceeded  30,000  carats  per  annum,  that  is,  about  one  pei 
cent,  of  the  production  of  the  Kimberley  Mines,  but  the  quality 
of  the  river  stones  is  superior  even  to  those  of  Jagersfontein, 
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being  generally  about  twice  the  value  of  the  average  price 
realised  for  Kimberley  stuff.  During  the  year  1890  the  approxi- 
mate weight  and  value  of  diamonds  imported  into  Kimberley 
from  the  Barkly  Division  were  28yl22|  carats,  valued  at 
£79,231  ll5.  3d.  (data  supplied  by  the  Detective  Department), 
equal  to  56s.  per  carat.  The  value  of  the  production  of  the 
^mberley  Mines  during  the  same  period  was  only  Sis.  l^d.  per 
carat. 

There  are  a  number  of  Dry  Diggings  in  the  Barkly  District, 
similar  in  formation  to  the  Kimberley  Mines,  but  none  of  them 
has  proved  payable. 

It  is  only  since  the  establishment  of  the  Board  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Mining  Interests  in  1882  that  accurate  statistics  have 
been  compiled  of  the  value  of  the  production  from  each  mine,  and 
also  of  the  imports  of  diamonds  into  and  exports  from  Kimberley, 
but  from  the  Postal  and  Customs  Keturns  an  approximate  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  the  production  prior  to  1882.  Comparing 
all  available  sources  of  information,  it  may  be  confidently  stated 
that  we  have  exported  to  date  (1893)  over  50  million  carats  of 
diamonds,  of  a  total  value  of  seventy  millions  sterling.  As  about 
five  million  carats  go  to  a  ton,  the  weight  of  diamonds  exported 
has  amounted  to  over  ten  tons.  If  piled  into  a  heap,  they  would 
form  a  pyramid  6  feet  high,  with  a  base  9  feet  X  9  feet ;  or  they 
would  fill  a  box  5  feet  X  5  feet  x  6  feet. 

The  above  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  diamonds  exported 
to  date  makes  a  small  allowance  for  the  diamonds  known  to 
have  been  exported  through  private  and  illicit  channels.  The 
Official  Return  of  diamonds  exported  from  the  Cape  Colony, 
compiled  by  the  Collector  of  Customs,  gives  the  total  value,  for  . 
the  twenty  years  from  1872  to  1891  inclusive,  at  £58,110,923. 
To  this  must  be  added  at  least  a  couple  of  millions  for  diamonds 
exported  prior  to  1872,  and  a  further  four  millions  for  the  exports 
of  1892,  making  a  total  of  sixty-four  millions  sterling  from  the 
discovery  of  the  Fields,  so  that  the  above  estimate  of  seventy 
millions  assumes  only  ten  per  cent,  to  have  been  illicitly  exported, 
which  is  probably  far  below  the  actual  figure. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  value  of  diamonds  exported  has 
remained  at  between  four  and  four-and-a-quarter  millions  per 
annum,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  maximum  value  the  market 
can  take  without  unduly  affecting  the  price. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  pages  how  the  control  of 
the  diamond  industry  has  graduallv  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a  powerful  Corporation,  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Fields  has  enabled  shareholders  to  depend  on  reasonable 
and  regular  dividends. 

2  A  2 
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Meanwhile  there  is  no  doubt  the  trade  and  population  of 
Kimberley  and  Beaconsfield  have  declined  from  what  they  were 
some  years  ago ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  causes 
have  been  at  work,  in  addition  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
mines,  which  largely  account  for  this  shrinkage.  The  northern 
extension  of  the  railway  is  one  cause,  the  rise  of  Johannesburg 
and  the  transfer  to  that  place  of  the  share  market  from 
Kimberley  is  another. 

The  permanence  of  the  leading  industry  of  the  Colony,  how- 
eyer,  is  now  assured,  and,  with  a  yearly  expenditure  of  abont 
a  million  sterling  at  the  mines,  there  will  always  be  steady 
employment  for  a  large  number  of  men  at  good  wages,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  trade. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  COLONY  OF  NATAL. 

The  territory  forming  the  British  Colony  of  Natal,  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  Africa,  was  first  discovered  by  Yasco  de  Gama 
daring  the  celebrated  voyage  in  which  he  found  his  way  round 
the  Cape  to  Lidia,  From  the  coincidence  of  its  having  been 
sighted  on  Christmas  Day,  1497,  he  called  it  "Terra  Natalis," 
which  name  has  grown  into  the  one  now  in  use.  About  two 
centuries  later,  the  Dutch,  who  were  established  at  the  Cape, 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  place  from  mariners  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  there;  and,  by  a  formal  purchase  from  a  native 
chief,  they  added  the  port  of  Natal  to  their  South  African 
possessions,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  establish  any  permanent 
settlement  in  the  country.  It  was  left  unnoticed  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  when  some  of  the 
English  then  settled  on  the  Cape  frontier  were  attracted  to  it  by 
the  love  of  adventure.  They  engaged  in  elephant-hunting  and 
trading  for  ivory,  and  a  few  of  them  had  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  Zulu  chief,  Chaka.  Among  the  early  pioneers  were  Mr.  Henry 
Fynn,  Lieutenants  Farewell  and  King,  Messrs.  Isaacs,  Cane,  Ogle, 
and  others,  who  secured  from  Chaka  a  concession  of  the  coast 
north  and  south  of  the  port,  with  all  the  country  extending  a 
hundred  miles  inland.  They  urged  upon  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  Lord  C.  Somerset,  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  British 
colony  there ;  but  the  latter  declined  to  authorise  the  enterprise. 
The  Europeans,  however,  held  their  own  amidst  the  savage 
population  around  them,  although  the  lives  of  some  of  their 
number,  including  that  of  Lieutenant  Farewell,  were  sacrificediby 
native  treachery.  In  1835,  Captain  Allen  Gardner  visited  Ghaka's 
successor,  the  chief  Dingaan,  on  a  missionary  tour  to  the  Zulus, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  him  on  behalf  of  the  English  settlers. 
The  residents  at  the  port  then  laid  out  the  town  of  Durban,  and 
petitioned  the  Crown  that  their  settlement  might  be  recognised 
as  the  colony  of  ^  Victoria."  To  their  petition,  the  Government 
replied  that,  with  every  disposition  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
an  extension  of  commerce,  the  finances  would  not  allow  of  any 
additional  expense  for  a  new  settlement.  After  this,  the  emigration 
of  Dutch  farmers  from  the  Cape  Colony  set  in,  with  the  stirring 
incidents  connected  with  the  **  JBoer  trek,"  as  elsewhere  related. 
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In  1843,  after  the  fonnal  submission  of  the  Boers  and  the 
assumption  of  sovereignty  by  Great  Britain,  the  Colony  of  Natal 
was,  for  a  year  or  two,  placed,  under  the  Cape  Government.  But 
this  arrangement  did  not  answer;  the  officials  at  the  Cape  were 
ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  could  not  satisfactorily 
legislate  for  it.  In  1848,  letters  patent  were  issued  constituting 
the  territory  a  separate  Government,  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  Executive  Council,  Mr.  Martin  West  being  appointed  as 
head  of  the  Gt)vernment 

The  European  population  was  then  almost  reduced  to  the 
original  elements.  There  was  little  trade,  and  very  little  revenue. 
About  100,000  natives  were  spread  throughout  the  country,  and 
their  numbers  were  being  continually  augmented  by  refugees 
from  Zululand.  A  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  plans 
for  bringing  them  under  European  management  and  control. 
The  course  recommended  by  the  Commission  was,  that  the  natives 
should  be  placed  on  reserved  lands,  named  "locations,**  in 
different  paits  of  the  colony.  But  an  essential  feature  of  their 
proposal  was,  to  establish  at  once  among  these  communities, 
qualified  European  functionaries  to  control  and  guide  them 
through  the  serious  ordeal  incidental  to  their  progress  from 
barbarism  to  civilisation.  Upon  this  depended  tne  success  of 
the  scheme.  The  carrying  out  of  it,  however,  required  money, 
and  DO  money  was  to  be  nad.  The  natives  were  thus  left  to 
themselves,  with  none  of  the  restraints  of  civilisation,  beyond  what 
the  teaching  of  Christian  missionaries  inclined  them  to  adopt. 

The  letters  patent  of  1848  directed  that  the  organisation  exist- 
ing among  them  should  not  be  disturbed, — that  there  was  to  be 
neither  interference  with  nor  abrogation  of  any  law,  custom,  or 
usage  prevailing  amongst  them  previous  to  the  assertion  of  autho- 
rity over  the  district,  except  so  far  as  the  same  might  be  repugnant 
to  the  general  principles  of  humanity  recognised  throughout  the 
whole  world.  In  pursuance  of  this  instruction,  in  1849  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed,  conferring  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor  all 
the  authority  of  a  Supreme  Chief  over  the  natives,  and  empower- 
ing him  10  administer  native  law  among  them,  through  oflScers  he 
saw  fit  to  appoint,  such  as  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affidrs,  the 
magistrates,  and  petty  chiefs.  The  old  tribal  polity  was  thus 
maintained  within  the  colony.  The  hereditary  chiefsVere  looked 
to  and  held  responsible  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  the 
people,  who  were  left  to  grow  up  as  a  pagan  community. 

The  necessity  for  strengthenmg  the  European  population  be- 
came apparent ;  and  efforts  were  made  to  direct  attention  to  the 
suitability  of  the  country  as  a  field  for  British  emigration.  A 
gentleman,  named  Byrne,  who  had  visited  it  in  1843-44,  organised 
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a  scheme  for  the  introduction  of  settlers,  engaging  to  furnish 
a  steerage  passage,  with  twenty  acres  of  land  alter  arrival,  for 
the  sum  of  £10  per  statute  adult.  He  travelled  about  England, 
delivering  lectures  on  emigration,  and  especially  on  the  advantages 
Natal  presented  to  men  of  small  capital.  The  result  was  tlmt, 
between  1848  and  1850,  thirty-five  vessels  arrived,  bringing  3,792 
emigrants.  Their  expectations,  in  many  instances,  were  disap- 
pointed. The  twenty-acre  settlements  were  not  in  general  suited 
or  sufficient  for  cultivation,  and  those  who  could  earn  a  liveli- 
hood otherwise  than  by  agriculture,  abandoned  them  and  took 
to  trades  and  other  occupations.  After  the  first  vicissitudes  had 
passed,  many  successfully  established  themselves  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  becoming  in  course  of  time  thriving  and  wealthy 
colonists.  Crude  and  ill-managed  as  this  emigration  scheme  was, 
it  contributed  to  set  in  motion  towards  this  part  of  South  Africa 
some  portion  of  the  stream  of  European  life  which  was  flowing  to 
other  lands.  The  capabilities  of  Natal  were  partially  developed, 
and  it  was  proved  tnat  sugar,  coffee,  arrowroot,  and  other  inter- 
tropical products  could  be  profitably  cultivated  over  a  consider- 
able extent  of  its  coast  lands. 

On  the  death  of  the  first  Lieut.-Governor,  Mr.  West,  in  1849, 
the  administration  for  a  short  time  devolved  upon  Lieut.-Col. 
Boyes,  but  in  1850  Sir  B.  C.  0.  Pine  was  appointed  to  the  office. 
The  colony  was  then  divided  into  six  counties,  each  having  local 
councils  for  the  management  of  district  affairs ;  and  in  the  two 
chief  towns,  Pietermaritzburg  and  Durban,  municipal  corporations 
were  established. 

In  1855,  Sir  G.  Grey,  as  High  Commissioner,  visited  tlie  settle- 
ment. He  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  two  subjects, — one,  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  native  population;  the  other,  the  introduction  of 
representative  government.  Mr.  T.  Shepstone,  the  Secretary  for 
Native  Affairs,  had  submitted  a  plan  to  relieve  Natal  of  its  native 
difficulty,  by  drawing  off  half  of  its  increasing  Zulu  population  into 
the  unoccupied  territory  south-west  of  the  colony,  near  the  St. 
John's  Eiver,  where  he  proposed  to  establish  rule  over  them,  and 
as  their  chief  to  govern  them  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
customs,  so  modified  from  time  to  time,  as  gradually  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  The  scheme  did  not  find  favour  with  Sir  George 
Grey,  who  considered  it  most  undesirable,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  collect  ordinary  barbarians  in  such  large  masses,  and  he  advised 
that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  should  any  encouragement  be 
given  to  the  measure ;  and  his  policy  in  so  doing  was  approved  of 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  proposition  for  granting  representative    institutions    to 
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Natal  oiiginated  with  Sir  B.  C.  G.  Pine,  who  urged^  that  with  a 
siDgnlarly  popular  constitution  at  the  Cape,  and  with  free 
republics  on  its  borders,  it  was  impossible  to  delay  the  mrant  of 
a  representative  legislature,  and  the  sooner  it  was  conceded,  the 
more  moderate  and  safe  might  its  character  be  made.  Sir  George 
Grey,  after  acquainting  himself  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants, 
whom  he  found  peculiarly  distinguished  by  ^'intelligence  and 
prudence,'^  recommended  that  a  Legislative  Council  should  be 
^iven  to  them.  The  European  population  at  this  time  was 
estimated  at  8,500. 

In  1856,  Mr.  John  Scott  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor,  in 
succession  to  Sir  B.  Pine,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
inaugurating  the  new  constitution*  His  term  of  office  extended 
until  1864.  During  these  years  the  colony  enjoyed  a  oonside^ 
able  degree  of  prosperity,  and  made  marked  progress.  Immigra- 
tion was  encouraged.  Private  enterprise  engaged  in  the  new 
industries  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton-growing ;  and  as  the 
irregular  and  unskilled  native  labour  supply  could  not  be  rehed 
upon  for  the  success  of  these  undertakings.  Coolies  were  introduced 
from  India.  The  prospects  of  Natal  were  considered  good ;  and 
through  the  formation  of  various  joint-stock  associations,  foreign 
capital  and  credit  were  introduced  and  liberally  made  use  of.  In 
1866,  however,  the  face  of  affairs  changed.  M!any  of  these  enter- 
prises failed  to  realise  the  expectations  with  which  they  bad  been 
set  on  foot,  and  were  discontinued  or  carried  on  at  a  loss.  A  com- 
mercial crisis  had  to  be  passed  through,  and  trade  and  the  public 
revenue  showed  a  marked  decline. 

Colonel  Maclean  succeeded  Mr.  Scott  in  the  government,  bnt 
he  soon  succumbed  to  ill-health,  and  his  place  was  temporarily 
filled  by  Colonel  Bisset,  as  administrator,  until  in  1867,  Mr. 
Eeate  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  came  into  collision  upon  the 
equalisation  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  representative 
members  in  Natal,  as  in  the  Cape  Colony,  complained  that  they 
had  no  control  over  the  administration.  The  aspirations  of 
many  of  them  were  for  responsible  government.  But  Earl 
Eimberley  informed  them,  that  in  the  case  of  a  colony  like 
Natal,  where  a  handful  of  white  settlers  were  surrounded  by  a 
warlike  population,  the  objections  to  that  form  of  government 
were  of  a  serious  character;  and  as  the  Crown  was  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  the  colony  and  the  government  of  the  native 
population,  it  must  have  secured  to  it  the  means  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  administration. 

In  1873  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  was  again  filled  by 
Sir  Benjamm  Pine,  who  had  administered  the  affairs  of  the  aettle- 
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ment  eighteen  years  preyiousljy  and  who  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  old  colonists.  Trouble  then  occurred  with  the  Amahlubi 
tribe^  under  the  chief  LangalibaleH  whose  people  had  obtained 
guns  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  refused  to  bring  them  into  the 
magistrate's  office  for  registration,  as  required  by  law.  An  ex- 
pedition was  despatched  against  them,  whereupon,  they  sought  to 
escape  into  Basutoland  by  the  Bushman  Pass,  and,  in  attempting 
to  stop  their  progress,  three  of  the  Natal  Carbineers  and  two 
natives  were  shot.  The  chief  and  his  sons  were  subsecjuently 
captured  and  tried  for  rebellion  against  the  Supreme  Chief,  and 
sentenced  to  banishment  and  imprisonment  for  various  periods, 
and  the  tribe  was  broken  up»  The  Bishop  of  Natal  (the  late  Dr. 
Colenso)  espoused  the  cause  of  the  chief  and  his  tribe,  and  the 
attention  of  the  home  authorities  was  directed  to  the  system  of 
native  administration.  Sir  B.  Pine  retired,  and  Lord  Wolseley  was 
sent  out  as  temporary  Governor,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Colley, 
Major  Brackenbury,  Major  Butler,  and  Lord  Gifford.  The 
General  and  his  brilliant  staff  inquired  into  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the  Europeans  and 
natives,  with  the  result  that  they  deprecated  in  strong  terms  the 
sensational  stories  which  found  credence  in  England  respecting  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  latter.  The  natives  of  Natal  they  described 
as  **  well  off  in  every  sense,  and  as  a  people  far  in  advance  of 
those  not  living  under  British  rule.''  General  Wolseley's  special 
mission,  however,  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Executive  in 
the  Legislature,  and  this  was  secured  by  an  increase  of  the  nominee 
members.  In  August,  1875,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  who,  in  the  following  year,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Carnarvon,  the  Secretary  of  State,  introduced  modifications  and 
changes  in  native  administration,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  native 
races  more  closely  under  the  influence  of  civilised  law  and  life, 
and  in  addition,  he  initiated  the  construction  of  railway  works 
from  the  port  to  the  uplands,  which  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  colony. 

External  events,  however,  seriously  affected  its  progress  for 
some  years  afterwards.  The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
Zulu  War,  and  the  Transvaal  War — elsewhere  referred  to — ^all 
exercised  a  disturbing  and  baneful  influence,  although  for  a  time 
the  war  expenditure  caused  an  inflation  of  local  business,  and 
angmented  the  public  revenue. 

From  the  position  of  the  port  of  Natal,  as  the  nearest  gateway 
from  the  soutn-east  coast  to  various  parts  of  the  interior,  along  a 
healthy  line  of  communication,  its  chief  towns  have  long  been 
emporiums  for  what  has  been  termed  the  "  Overberg,"  or  inland 
trade.    Portions  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange 
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Free  State,  as  well  as  the  Native  Territories  to  its  right  and  left 
along  the  coast,  opened  up  channels  of  commerce  which  contributed 
to  swell  the  imports  and  exports,  and  furnished  employment  in 
transport,  by  rail  or  wagon,  to  the  enrichment  of  the  colony. 
This  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  Natal  during  the  lifty  years  of  its  existence.  The  remarkable 
progress  it  has  made  in  this  period  will  be  best  illustrated  bj 
the  following  statement  of  its  revenue  and  trade : — 


Bevenne. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1850 

32,112 

111,015 

32,112 

1860 

77,480 

354,987 

77,480 

1870 

126,293 

429,527 

126,293 

1880 

582,715 

2,336,584 

582,715 

1881 

600,177 

1,331,115 

960,029 

1888 

990,614 

2,890,468 

1,417,871 

1890 

1,507,788 

5,164,772 

1,582,228 

1892 

1,392,455 

3,690,734 

1,354,885 

The  present  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Colony  (the 
greater  part  of  which  has  oeen  spent  upon  railways  and 
harbour),  is  £7,170,354  0«.  4(Z.,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
about  4  per  cent.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  custoius, 
railways,  hut  tax,  land  sales,  land  revenue,  mail  and  telegrapli 
service,  excise  duties  and  stamp  duties.  The  approximate 
valuation  of  properties  for  taxation  purposes  is  £11,395,000. 

The  area  of  Natal  is  20,460  square  miles.  Its  population  at 
the  census  of  1891  numbered  555,576  persons.  Ot  these  tie 
Europeans  or  whites  were  42,759  ;  the  Indians,  43,070,  of  whom 
30,000  were  free  and  about  10,000  indentured,  and  the  aboriginal 
tribes  were  returned  as  469,747  souls.  '  Out  of  a  total  Europeaa 
male  population  of  24,795,  there  were  13,037  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  55,  or  more  than  haK  of  the  number  available  for  militayj 
service.  Those  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits 
were  returned  as  3,325,  while  the  industrial  class,  including 
artisans  and  mechanics,  counted  6,628.  The  birth-places  of  this 
population  showed  11,434  from  England  and  Wales ;  3,226  from 
Scotland ;  1,000  from  Ireland ;  2,269  from  European  countries; 
the  residue  being  chiefly  Natal  and  South  African  born. 

The  Government,  at  present,*  is  administered  by  Sir  Charles 

*  While  these  pages  were  in  the  press,  Sir  Charles  MitcheU  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Gommander-in-Ghief  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  to  he  succeeded  tf 
Governor  of  Natal  by  Sir  W.  F.  Hely-Hutchinson,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  tiit 
Windward  Islandsi 
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BTR  CHABLKS  BULLEN   MITCHELL,  ] 
K.O.M.G.,  GOVERNOR  OF  NATAL 
AND  ZTJLULAND. 


Bullen  Mitchell,  K.C.M.G.,who  is  Governor,  Commander-in-Chief, 
Vice- Admiral,  and  Supreme  Chief  over  the  native  population.  He 
has  been  assisted  by  an  Executive 
Council,  together  with  a  Legislative 
Council,  composed  of  thirty-one 
members,  twenty-four  of  whom  were 
elected,  five  oflScials,  and  two  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor.  But  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Colony  is  now  taking  place.  The 
electors,  by  a  slight  majority,  have 
declared  in  favour  of  an  aavanced 
form  of  government,  which  will 
harmonise  their  position  with  that 
of  their  fellow-colonists  at  the  Capo 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  Imperial  Government  has 
signified  its  consent.  Measures  for 
the  establishment  of  responsible 
government  are,  therefore,  in  course 
of  progress. 

The  Legislature  is,  in  the  future,  to  consist  of  two  Chambers — 
a  Legislative  Council  composed  of  eleven  members,  nominated  by 
the  Governor-in-Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  thirty-seven 
members,  chosen  by  the  electors.  The  qualification  of  members 
for  the  Council  is,  being  of  the  age  of  thirty  years,  resident  in  the 
Colony  for  ten  years,  and  registered  proprietor  of  unencumbered 
property  of  the  value  of  £500.  They  hold  their  seats  for  ten 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  five  years  five  of  them  retire,  by  lot,  or  in 
such  other  way  as  the  Council  may  determine. 

The  members  of  the  Assembly  are  elected  for  four  years ;  and 
the  Governor  has  power  to  summon,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the 
Assembly  as  he  may  think  fit.  The  Governor  is  also  empowered 
to  designate  certain  offices,  not  being  more  than  six  in  number, 
to  be  political  offices,  held  by  ministers  of  the  Crown.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  a  reserve  of  the  public  revenue,  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  Governor,  and  ministerial  salaries,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  and  education  of  the  natives. 

There  are  thirteen  electoral  districts  in  the  colony,  viz. : — 
Pietermaritzburg  and  Durban  Boroughs,  Durban  County,  Lion's 
Eiver,  Umgeni,  Ixopo,  Klipriver,  Newcastle,  Victoria,  Umvoti, 
Weenen,  Alexandria  and  Alfred.  The  possession  of  property 
to  the  value  of  £50,  or  the  payment  of  an  annual  rental  of 
£10,  entitles  a  man  to  vote.  Inhabitants  of  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  colony,  whose  income,  including  allowance,  is  equal 
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to  £8  per  month  or  £96  per  annum,  are  also  entitled  to  vote. 
No  person  belonging  to  a  class,  which  is  placed  by  special  legisla- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  special  Courts,  or  is  subject  to 
special  laws  and  tribunals,  is  entitled  to  electoral  privileges;  bat 
provision  is  made  that  male  natives^  who  for  seven  years  have 
been  exempt  from  native  laws,  customs  and  usages,  and  who 
obtain  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  Governor,  and  possesB 
the  property  qualification,  may  be  registered  as  el^tors  and 
vote. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Besident  Magistrates.  Each  county  is 
divided  into  certain  districts,  every  one  of  which  is  supervised 
by  an  officer  termed  a  field-cornet.  There  are  also  Dog  Tax 
Inspectors,  and,  in  districts  where  sheep-farming  is  carried  on, 
Sheep  Inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  law  against 
keepmg  diseased  sheep  is  carried  out  The  organised  forces  of 
the  Colony,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  troops,  consist  of  the  Natal 
Mounted  Police,  including  one  commanaant,  eight  officers,  and 
280  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £38,664 ;  and  the  volunteer 
force,  including  mounted  rifles,  artillery,  infantry  and  coast  corps, 
number  1,835  men,  on  which  the  expenditure  is  £22,915.  An 
annual  contribution  of  £4,000  is  also  made  for  the  Imperial 
troops. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  colony  are  provided  for  by  the 
maintenance  by  Government  of  high  schools  at  Maritzburg  and 
Durban,  primary  schools  in  the  chief  towns,  and  a  system  of  aid 
to  farmhouse  centres  and  private  schools,  which  are  subject  to 
official  examination  and  general  supervision.  A  Council  of  Educs- 
tion  controls  the  Administration,  and  the  total  actual  expenditoie 
is  over  £37,200  per  annum.  In  1891-2  there  were  60  schools  and 
68  farmhouse  centres  under  Government  inspection,  with  an  aggre- 
gate regular  attendance  of  6,399  pupils.  Government  night  schoob 
were  opened  in  Maritzburg  and  Durban,  but  were  relinquished 
owing  to  lack  of  pupils.  A  capitation  grant  is  paid  to  the  teacheis 
as  a  lx)nus ;  it  is  a  variable  one,  dependent  on  the  progress  and  attend- 
ance of  pupils.  In  1892,  it  amounted  to  lis.  3d.  for  everv  child; 
but  it  is  subject  to  alteration  yearly  by  the  Council  of  EducatiaD. 
During  the  same  period.  Government  aid  was  given  to  73  natire 
schools  (which  are  chiefly  promoted  by  missionarv  bodies)  to  the 
amount  of  dS3,489  10s.,  giving  a  cost  per  child  of  £1  3s.  Sd.  The 
number  of  children  on  the  register  of  these  schools  was  3,896, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  2,945.  Industrial  training  is 
provided  for  at  some  of  the  schools  and  defined  as  '^  the  teachmg 
of  trades  or  agriculture,  or  some  productive  labour  that  would 
enable  the  student  to  earn  a  living."    Provision  is  also  made  for 
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the  promotion  of  education  among  the  children  of  the  Indian 
immigrant  population. 

The  Public  Works  Department,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Colonial  Engineer,  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  main 
roads  in  the  Clolony,  of  which  there  are  about  3,000  miles ;  and 
also  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  numerous  public 
bridges  and  buildings.  Telegraph  lines  have  been  erected  all 
along  the  railways,  and  to  various  other  points,  covering  5664-  miles 
of  line,  with  76  offices.  The  Eastern  Submarine  Cable,  connecting 
South  Africa  with  Europe,  has  its  terminal  station  at  Durban. 

Institutions  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  public  objects  are 
to  be  found  all  over  the  Colony,  and  testify  to  the  public  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  hospitals  of  Fietermaritzburg  and  Durban, 
and  the  lunatic  asylum  near  the  former  city,  are  well-appointed 
institutions,  and  are  maintained  by  Government  funds  and  pay- 
ments by  inmates.  Two  botanic  gardens,  one  in  Fietermaritzburg 
and  one  near  Durban,  on  the  Berea  slope,  are  supported  partly  by 
Government  aid  and  partly  bv  subscription.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing museum  at  Durban.  Fuolic  libraries  are  to  be  found  at  most 
of  the  towns.  Agricultural  societies,  planters'  associations,  and 
rifle  associations  are  organized  in  each  county.  In  most  centres 
music,  literary  and  debating  and  charitable  societies,  racing,  cricket, 
football,  lawn-tennis,  fishing,  and  other  clubs,  as  well  as  building 
and  other  benefit  or  i'riendly  organizations,  are  generally  to  be 
found,  contributing  to  the  social  and  progressive  needs  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Colony  is  also  particularly  well  off  in  regard  to 
its  newspapers,  which  are  published  both  daily  and  weekly  at 
Durban  and  Fietermaritzburg. 

Durban,  as  the  seaport  of  Natal,  is  a  place  of  ^reat  commercial 
importance.  The  harbour  consists  of  a  land-locked  tidal  lagoon, 
or  basin,  formed  between  the  promontory  named  the  Slufi^ 
running  north-east,  and  a  sandy  tongue  of  land  known  as  the 
Point,  .extending  from  the  north,  and  nearly  meeting  it.  The 
entrance,  called  the  Bluff  Channel,  has  a  snifting  bar  of  sand 
across  it^  and  to  remove  this  bar  and  maintain  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  large  vessels,  have 
been  the  aim  and  object  of  the  engineering  works  carried  out  by 
the  Natal  Harbour  fioard  for  the  £st  ten  or  twelve  vears.  During 
1854  to  1881  the  channel  depth  averaged  only  6  feet  5  inches. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  gain  of  7  feet 
7  inches,  and  the  value  of  the  port  has  increased  accordingly.  The 
maximum  draught  across  the  bar  in  1892  was  for  steamers,  19  feet 
9  inches,  and  for  sailers,  18  feet  8  inches.  Numbers  of  steamers  and 
vessels  now  enter  the  inside  harbour,  and  only  the  large  ocean 
mail-boats  at  present  remain  at  the   outer   anchorage.     Last 
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year  (1892)  the  total  tonnage  of  the  port  was  612,815  in  tons 
net  register,  and  of  this  309,017  in  steamers,  sailers,  men-of-war, 
and  small  craft  entered  the  harbour.  Inside,  at  the  Point,  there 
are  admirable  landing  and  shipping  facilities.  There  is  about 
2,500  feet  of  wharfage,  along  whicn  steamers  and  ships  are  moored, 
with  spacious  goods  sheds  and  landing  cranes.  Eailways  com- 
municating with  the  interior  carry  off  the  goods  landed,  and 
trucks  laden  with  Natal  coal  discharge  their  contents  into 
steamers  alongside. 

The  town  of  Durban  spreads  over  the  flats  around  the  bay,  for  a 
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distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  then  stretches  up  and  over  the 
wooded  height  called  the  Berea,  which  rises  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level.  From  this  point  a  pleasing  outlook  is  obtained 
of  the  town  below,  the  lake-like  bay,  the  channel-entrance,  the  surf- 
streaked  bar,  the  dark  bushy  range  of  the  Bluff,  with  the  light- 
house at  its  extremity,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  beyond.  The  Berea 
is  the  residential  part  of  Durban,'and  is  dotted  over  with  handsome 
suburban  villas  and  dwellings,  environed  with  avenues  and 
gardens,  and  embowered  in  shrubs  and  trees  of  luxuriant  tropical 
growth.  A  tram-car  service  supplies  easy  communication  irom 
the  Point  to  the  summit  of  this  charming  suburb.     The  town 
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itself  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  pleasantest  in  South  Africa.  A 
little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  it  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  scattered  village,  its  houses  spread  over  the  bush-covered 
surface  of  low  sand  dunes,  with  the  open  spaces  between  ankle- 
deep  in  loose  sand.  Now,  it  has  macadamised  and  well-paved 
streets,  lined  with  substantial  spacious  warehouses,  shops, 
churches,  clubs,  banks  and  offices.  A  number  of  handsome 
buildings  adorn  its  central  thoroughfares,  prominent  amongst 
them  being  the  Town  Hall,  with  its  spacious  assembly-room, 
where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Borough  Council,  the  Post 
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and  Telegraph  offices,  and  the  Museum  are  accommodated ;  and 
adjacent  to  it,  are  the  public  buildings  and  gardens.  Churches  of  all 
denominations  abound.  There  are  also  several  parks  for  athletic 
and  other  sports,  and  an  excellent  theatre. 

The  rateable  value  of  property  within  the  borough  is 
£2,479,540,  and  the  population  numbers  27,492,  including 
Europeans,  Asiatics,  and  native  servants.  The  European  industrial 
class  is  very  largely  represented.  The  natives  are  merely 
employed  for  the  rougher  sorts  of  labour,  and  as  house  servants 
or  porters.  They  are  upon  the  whole  very  well  conducted  and 
trustworthy ;  but  their  great  drawback  is  their  disinclination  to 
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stay  in  service  for  any  continuous  period.  They  come  and  leave 
as  it  suits  their  own  sweet  will.  It  was  this  consideration  that 
led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  Ooolie,  indentured  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  The  natives,  as  a  class,  are  by  law 
precluded  from  the  possession  of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and 
from  the  use  or  purchase  of  spirituous  liquors. 

The  capital  and  seat  of  government  is  at  Pietermaritzburg, 
about  54  miles  inland  by  rail  from  Durban.  This  city  was 
founded  by  the  Dutch  emigrant  farmers  in  1839,  and  named  afler 
two  of  their  leaders,  Pieter  Betief  and  G«rt  Maritz,  but  it  is  bow 


geDemlly  called  Ilaritzbiirg.     Its  site  is  healthily  and  beautifoUf 
placed,  "forming  part  of  an  extoudcd  basin  2,218  feet  above 
level,  the  Zwartkop  and  1'own  hills  enclosing  it  to  tbe  norths 
the  open  valley  of  tlie  UmBiudusi  river,  cstendin^  to  the   eoull 
and  east,  with  the  lofty  llat-topped  Table  Mountain  standing 
as  a  buitres3  in  the  distance.     VVhen  first  traced  it  was  laid 
in  the  rectanguliir  manner  characteristic  of  most  South  Al 
townships.  There  are  now  within  its  boundaries  twenty-ssTen 
of  streets,  most  of  them,  like  the  business  thoroughfare  of  Ch 
Street^  ornamented  with  trees  shading  the  paths. 
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On  the  south-west  side  of  the  city  stands  Fort  Napier,  the 
military  headquarters,  where  the  troops  and  departmental  corps 
are  stationed.  Facing  this,  at  the  upper  end,  is  the  commodious 
and  central  Bailway  station.  AmoDg  other  public  buildings 
of  note  are  Government  House,  the  Post  OflBce  and  Supreme 
Court,  the  Market  House,  the  new  Town  Hall,  and  the  Legis- 
lative  Council  buildings,  with  the  marble  statue  of  the  Queen  in 
front  of  it,  which  was  erected  by  Natalians  in  honour  of  Her 
Majesty's  jubilee.     In  close  proximity  there  is  also  a  handsome 
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memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  oflScers  and  men  who  fell  in  the 
Zulu  war.  In  the  Market  Square  there  is  another  memorial,  com- 
memorating  the  colouists  and  natives  whose  lives  were  sacrificed 
during  the  Langalibalele  disturbance.     Maritzburg  has  of  late 

J  ears  made  marked  progress  as  a  residential  city,  and  along  the 
ills  around  it  are  many  fine  suburban  residences,  with  slopes 
covered  with  groves  and  clumps  of  trees.  The  valuation  of  pro- 
perty within  and  around  the  city  is  £1,374,261,  and  the  population 
numbers  17,286,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  Europeans. 

Sesides  the  seaport  and  the  seat  of  government,  there  .a^o 
centres  of  population  at  various  townships  and  villages  through- 

2  B 
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out  the  colony,  such  as  Verulam,  Isipingo,  Stanger,  TJmzinto, 
Stuartstown,  Port  Shepstone,  Howick,  Hanover,  Marburg,  Her- 
mansburg,  Weston,  Eichmond,  Greytown,  York,  Nottingham, 
Harding,  Pinetown,  Estcourt,  Colenso,  Ladismith,  Dundee, 
Pomeroy,  Newcastle  and  Charlestown. 

The  lands  of  Natal  are  usually  classified  as  coast  lands,  mid- 
lands, and  uplands,  the  country  rising  rapidly  from  the  sea  in  a 
series  of  terraces  until  the  mountain  range  of  the  Quathlamba  or 
Drakensberg  is  reached.    The  first  terrace  does  not  extend  moch 
beyond  eight  or  ten  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  and  has  an  elera- 
tion  of  700  to  800  feet.    This  is  the  semi-tropical  belt,  where  the 
air  as  a  rule  is  humid  and  warm,  and  the  products  are  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  arrowroot,  and  fruits,  such  as  the  mango,  pine-apple, 
banana,  as  well  as  oranges  and  lemons,  which  grow  in  profusion. 
The  Indian  com,  or  maize,  furnishes  two  crops  in  the  year,  the 
one  gathered  in  August,  and  the  second  in  January.     The  next 
terrace,  the  midlands,  having  an  altitude  of  from  900  to  3,000 
feet,  varies  much  in  character.    The  lower  portion,  stretching 
away  for  nearly  twenty-five  miles,  has  not  been  used   for  the 
growth  of  any  particular  crops  with  very  successful  results.     The 
higher  part,  including  portions  of  Maritzburg,  Richmond,  Howick, 
Greytown,  &c.,  is  exceptionally  good.    Maize,  oat-hay,  potatoes, 
and  other  vegetables  are  grown,  while  there  is  plentiful  and  excel- 
lent grazing  for  cattle ;  but  sheep  do  not  thrive  so  well,  except  on 
the  higher  elevations  of  the  Lion's  River  and  Ipolela  divisionft 
For  some  years  past  the  cultivation  of  the  Australian  wattle-bark 
has  been  tried  with  success,  and  is  becoming  a  favourite  industry. 
In  the  uplands,  with  an  altitude  of  from  3,000  to  over  5,000  feet 
sheep  farming  occupies  the  foremost  place,  and  upon  the  whole  is 
the  most  steadily  profitable  pastoral  industry.     On  many  farms 
the  pastures  ordinarily  carry  two  sheep  to  an  acre,  and  the  average 
yield  of  wool  is  four  to  four  and  a  half  lb.  per  sheep.    Klip  River, 
Weenen,  and  Umvoti  counties  have  the  most  numerous  flocks. 
Stock-farming  also  does  well  on  the  uplands,  in  spite  of  occasional 
reverses  to  the  horse  and  cattle-breeders,  due  to  horse-sickness  and 
pleuro-pneumonia.      The  stock  embrace   Friesland,   ShorthcHU, 
Ayrshire,  Devons,  and  Aldemey,  but  most  of  the  cattle  are  crosses 
with  the  hardy  small  Zulu  or  native  animals,  which  are  able  to 
endure  any  amount  of  rough  treatment,  and  yield  rich  milt 
although  not  much  of  it.    Dairy-farming  is  receiving  more  atten- 
tion at  present.    Valuable  bulls  for  breeding  purposes  have  been 
imported  by  enterprising^  colonists ;  but  with  disappointing  results 
in  some  parts,  as  the  animals  rarely  survive  their  transportatioa 
more  than  six  months,  and  sometimes  even  less. 
In  1891-92,  the  total  return  of  stock  in  the  colony  was :  Horses^ 
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62,667 ;  cattle,  714,347 ;  sheep,  959,246 ;  Angora  goats,  66,758  ; 
other  goats,  301,523;  pigs,  45,736;  mules  and  donkeys,  4,887. 
In  the  return  of  crops  raised  by  Europeans,  the  yield  of  wheat  is 
only  2,000  muids,  or  6,000  bushels,  principally  raised  in  the 
counties  of  Klip  Kiver  and  Weenen ;  Indian  com,  258,790  muids ; 
and  Kafir  corn,  8,443  muids ;  oats,  7,073  muids ;  oat-hay,  12,000 
tons  ;  sweet  potatoes,  68,889  muids  ;  common  potatoes,  41,689 
muids ;  barley,  1,100  muids ;  beans,  8,705  muids ;  coflfee,  69,286 
lbs. ;  and  sugar,  26,111  tons.  The  yearly  produce  of  native  crops 
was  estimated  at  591,528  muids  (a  muid=3  bushels)  Indian  corn, 
385,997  muids  Kafir  com ;  10,356  muids  potatoes  ;  218,184  muids 
sweet  potatoes ;  19,969  tons  of  pumpkins ;  1,200  lbs.  coffee,  and 
46,777  lbs.  tobacco. 

Hailstorms  are  an  unpleasant  feature  of  the  summer  season, 
affecting  the  midland  and  upland  districts  of  Natal,  as  well  as 
the  Transvaal  and  Free  State.  No  law  at  present  discovered 
governs  their  approach  or  extent ;  they  usually  pass  over  a  very 
limited  area,  leaving  a  well-defined  track  of  destraction  behind, 
wherever  there  are  standing  crops  or  fruit  trees.  Occasionally 
many  years  pass  in  a  district  without  such  a  visitation,  then  again 
there  may  be  three  or  four  of  these  in  a  single  summer.  The 
severest  on  record  in  Maritzburg  occurred  in  April  1874,  at 
3.30  p.m.,  covering  an  area  of  forty  square  miles,  and  doing  great 
damage;  some  of  the  stones  bemg  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  fully  a  pound  avoirdupois.  Thunder- 
storms are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  durino:  summer. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  of  Natal  (exclusive  of  the 

reserved  Native  Locations)  are  now  owned  by  private  holders,  and 

institutions  like  the  Natal  Land  Colonisation  Company ;  but  there 

still  remains  a  portion  of  the  Crown  lands,  which  are  obtainable 

on  very  easy  terms.    These  lands  are  open  for  sale  in  freehold  by 

public  auction,  at  an  upset  price  of  10s.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten 

annual  instalments,  without  interest.    They  are  subject  to  certain 

servitudes  with  regard  to  roads,  railways  and  minerals,  and  also 

to  compulsory  beneficial  occupation  by  the  purchaser,  or  his  agent, 

for  nine  months  in  every  year.    Special  selections,  not  exce^ing 

certain  limits,  may  sdso  be  purchased,  but  an  auction  sale  must 

take  place.    The  upset  price  in  such  cases  is  208.  per  acre,  and  the 

occupation  clause  is  inoperative.    Certain  classes  of  land  are  also 

open  to  lease  or  licence  for  grazing  purposes,  in  lots  of  from  500 

to  5,000  acres,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  subject 

to  one  year's  notice  to  quit  on  either  side.  These  leases  have  to  be 

ikpplied  for  in  a  similar  manner  as  for  the  lands  for  sale,  and  are 

also  put  up  to  auction,  thQ  purchjiser  paying  the  first  year's  rent 

in  advance.   The  ordinary  prices  of  lands  at  the  present  time  are  : 

2  B  2 
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On  the  coast,  from  £1  to  £5  per  acre ;  in  the  midlands,  from  ISs. 
to  30a. ;  and  in  the  pastoral  up-country  districts,  from  15s.  to  25«. 
per  acre.  The  extent  of  Crown  lands  already  disposed  of  is 
about  8,650,000  acres ;  the  amount  set  apart  for  native  locations, 
2,350,000  acres ;  and  there  is  still  available  2,500,000  acres. 

The  co^-fields  of  Natal  are  situated  from  225  to  250  miles 
from  the  seaport.    There  are  about  twelve  collieries  at  work ;  but 
the  chief  one  is  that  owned  by  the  Dundee  Coal  Company,  which 
was  commenced  in  1889,  and  opened  for  work  in  1890,  and  is  now 
in  junction  with  the  main  liue  of  railways.     The  output  during 
1892  was  117,611  tons,  being  an  average  of  nearly  10,000  tons  a 
month.    The  other  collieries  working  during  the  year  were  the 
Lennoxton,   the    Newcastle,    the    Inkuzi,    St.    George's    Cross, 
Southern  Cross,  Uithoek,  and  the  Wallsend.    At  present  no  coal 
is  imported  into  Natal,  the  colonial  mines  supplying  all  local 
requirements.    Many  of  the  vessels  of  the  ocean  liners,  such  as 
Messrs.  King  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Eennie  &  Co.,  the  Clan  line,  and 
some  of  the  mail  boats  and  Her  Majesty's  warships  visiting  the 
port  make  use  of  this  coal,  and  the  whole  of  the  Grovemment  rail- 
ways are  worked  by  it    The  price  of  the  Dundee  coal  at  the  port, 
alongside  the  ship,  is  20«.  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.    Shipping  charges 
vary  from  Is.  6d.  to  2«.  6d.  per  ton,  according  to  whether  the  coal 
is  trimmed  or  otherwise. 

Natal  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  in  South  Africa  to 
introduce  the  iron-horse,  a  short  line  of  railway  having  been  made 
by  a  private  company  prior  to  1860,  to  connect  the  town  of 
Durban  with  the  landing-place  at  the  Point.  But  it  was  not  until 
1880  that  railway  communication  from  the  Port  to  the  Capital 
was  completed,  and  branches  laid  down  along  the  coast  north  and 
south  of  Durban.  Surveys  for  further  extensions  were  then  made 
to  carry  the  line  to  Ladismith  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal 
formations.  By  the  time  the  works  were  brought  to  that  point, 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  gold-fields  of  the  iSouth 
African  Eepublic  stimulated  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the 
Colony  to  prosecute  the  railway  system  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  its  border,  at  Charlestown,  a  distance  of  304  miles,  which  was 
completed  in  1891.  The  broken  and  diversified  character  of  the 
country  made  the  work  a  difficult  engineering  task.  Only  47 
miles  of  the  main  line  are  perfectly  level ;  all  the  rest  is  a  suc- 
cession of  dips  and  rises,  and  the  gradients  and  curves  are  excep- 
tionally severe — ^in  some  places  the  grade  being  1  in  80 ;  and 
the  curves  as  sharp  as  40  feet  radius.  At  a  distance  of  58  miles 
from  Durban,  the  line  reaches  a  height  of  3,054  feet  above  sea 
level,  then  falls  1,000  feet  to  Maritzburg,  and  rises  again  to  3,700 
feet  near  Howick  and  the  Umgeni  Falls.     Some  idea  of  the 
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undulations  which  characterise  the  line  may  be  formed  from  the 
facty  that  each  train  starting  from  Durban,  has  actually  to  be 

gulled  the  equivalent  to  a  lift  of  two  and  a  half  miles  vertical, 
efore  it  reaches  the  terminus  at  Charlestown,  5,386  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  At  Laing's  Nek,  it  passes  through  a  tunnel 
2,213  feet  long.  The  scenery  all  along  this  main  line  of  railway 
is  most  charming  and  interesting,  from  the  singularly  beautiful 
labyrinthine  valley  of  the  Inanda,  outside  of  Durban,  right  up 
to  the  mountain  peak  of  the  historic  Amajuba,  on  the  Drakens- 
berg,  where  a  glorious  panorama  of  Nature  is  unfolded.  Another 
line  has  also  been  completed  over  a  distance  of  76  miles,  from 
Ladismith  over  Van  Keenen's  Pass,  an  elevation  of  5,500  feet 
above  sea-level,  to  Harrismith,  and  a  branch  runs  for  a  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  Biggarsberg  to  the  Dundee  coal-fields.  The 
total  mileage  of  railways  at  present  opened  and  worked  by  the 
Natal  Government  is  399  mues.  The  amount  which  has  been 
expended  on  railway  works  is  £5,074,325,  and  the  average  cost 
per  mile  (without  rolling  stock)  has  been  £11,317. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  TEA  INDUSTRY  IN  NATAL. 

Br  Mb.  W.  R.  Hindson,  Nonoti  Peak,  Natal. 

Tea  was  first  planted  in  Natal  about  the  year  1850 — almost 
half  a  century  ago.  This  was  in  a  small  and  experimental  way. 
It  would  appear  that  the  plants,  then  few  in  number,  came  from 
Kew  Gardens,  and  were  of  what  is  known  as  the  Assam  hybrid 
yariety.  It  was  not,  however,  till  about  the  year  1863  that  any 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  grow  tea  for  consumption.  At  that  time, 
some  five  or  six  planters  took  the  matter  up,  and  subsequently 
succeeded,  on  a  small  scale,  in  producing  an  article  which  found 
somewhat  tardy  sale  in  Natal  and  in  the  Free  State;  but  tea 
planting  was  still  looked  at  with  a  dubious  eye,  and  was  not  gone 
into  either  vigorously  or  extensively.  Early  in  the  year  1877, 
the  Lower  Tugela  Planters'  Association  imported  a  quantity  of 
seed  from  India,  and  this  was  distributed  amongst  those  members 
of  the  Association  who  were  willing  to  contribute  towards  the 
cost  of  getting  it. 

Some  5,000  plants  were  obtained  on  the  Eirkly  Yale  and 
Kearsney  Estates,  and  from  the  seeds  produced  by  these  plants, 
originated  the  Tea  Industry  in  its  present  magnitude. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  sixteen  estates  in  the 
Nonoti  District,  with  an  aggregate  of  over  1,600  acres  of  tea 
planted,  which  estates  depend  almost  entirely  for  revenue  on 
returns  from  this  industry ;  the  two  largest  holders  being  Messrs. 
W.  R.  Hindson  and  Co.,  Limited,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Hulett  and  Co., 
Limited.  There  are  about  500  acres  more  on  different  estates^ 
between  the  Nonoti  and  the  southern  bound^  of  the  Colony, 
including  the  Barrow-Green  Estate  near  the  Imzinkulu.  Alto- 
gether there  are  now  about  twenty-eight  tea  estates  in  Nata),  and 
the  output  of  marketable  tea  from  them  will  probably  exceed 
500,000  lbs. 

The  soil  on  which  the  Natal  Tea  grows  best  Is  a  darkish  sandy 
loam,  but  it  also  grows  well  on  chocolate  and  reddish  loams  of  a 
somewhat  stiffer  texture. 

The  fields  are  planted  out  when  suitably  wet  weatbei^occois. 
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between  the  beginning  of  September  and  the  end  of  March ;  the 
plants  being  placed  in  lines^  at  a  distance  of  four  to  five  feet 
apart  each  way. 

The  picking  and  manufacturing  season  is  from  the  beginning 
of  September  to  the  end  of  June.  The  whole  of  the  work  on 
these  estates — cultivating,  picking,  and  factory  work — ^is  done  by 
coolies,  who  are  brought  from  India,  under  contract  of  five  years' 
service.  The  average  cost  of  a  male  Indian  adult  is  about  32«. 
per  month;  this  includes  rations,  medicine,  and  medical 
attendance.  Women  and  boys  cost  proportionately  less.  A  gang 
of  coolies,  of  which  33  per  cent,  consist  of  women  and  boys,  will 
work  from  2^  to  3  acres  of  land  per  hand,  including  picking,  and 
will  pick  on  an  average  32  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  of  green  leaf  per  day ;  it 
takes  4  lbs.  of  green  leaf  to  make  one  pound  of  manufactured 
tea. 

The  tea-plant  gives  its  maximum  yield  of  600  lbs.  to  700  lbs. 
made  tea  per  acre,  when  at  about  seven  years  of  age ;  but  should, 
under  good  management,  pay  expenses  when  it  has  been  four 
years  in  the  ground. 

The  preparation  of  the  leaf  into  the  commercied  article  is  a 
somewhat  slow  and  tedious  process,  requiring  great  skill,  care,  and 
watchfulness.  When  the  leaf  is  brought  into  the  factory  from 
the  plantations,  it  is  spread  out  thinly  on  trays  or  shelves  to 
wither,  and  in  a  temperature  of  from  90°  to  95^  this  process 
generally  takes  &om  16  to  18  hours.  The  withered  leaf  is  then 
collected,  and  put  into  rolling  machines,  driven  either  by  steam 
or  water-power.  The  object  of  the  rolling  is  to  break  the  juice 
cells  in  the  leaf,  and  to  give  the  leaf  that  twisted  appeeu*ance 
which  commends  it  to  buyers.  The  rolling  of  the  leaf  generally 
takes  about  half  an  hour  to  accomplish.  The  "  mash  "  or  rolled 
leaf  is  then  taken  out  of  the  roller,  placed  on  tables,  and  there 
allowed  to  ferment.  This  process  reauires  to  be  very  carefully 
watched,  as  an  error  on  the  side  of  either  under  or  over  fermen- 
tation, would  take  away  from  the  value  of  the  tea.  Only  an 
experienced  manager  knows  when  the  right  point  has  been 
reached.  The  time  required  for  proper  fermentation  depends 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  factory.  In  a  temperature  of  from 
85>^  to  90°,  the  process  takes  about  two  hours.  Fermentation 
must  be  instantly  stopped  when  the  right  point  has  been  reached, 
and  this  is  done  by  the  leaf  being  put  into  drying  machines,  and 
subjected  to  a  heat  of  about  400  degrees. 

The  tea  after  passing  through  the  drying  machines,  is  then 
sorted — a  machine  for  that  purpose  separating  the  different 
qualities. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  different  grades  of  quality. 
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designated  in  commerce  as  Golden  Pekoe,  Pekoe,  Pekoe 
Soucnong,  and  Souchong,  are  all  grown  on  the  same  bosh,  and 
are  picked  and  manufactured  at  the  same  time.  The  sieving  or 
sorting  machinery  separates  the  different  kinds,  after  the  process 
of  firing  or  drying  has  taken  place. 

After  manufacture,  the  tea  is  put  into  air-tight  bins,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  months,  to 
mature. 

The  only  two  large  Factories  in  the  Colony  at  present,  belong 
to  Messrs.  W.  B.  Hindson  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  J.  L.  Hulett  &  Go. 
At  both  places,  extensive  machinery  of  the  most  modem  type  i& 
used.  The  first  named,  however,  having  an  immense  advantage  in 
being  able  to  utilize  an  almost  unlimited  water-power. 

The  acreage  of  tea  now  planted  in  Natal,  when  in  full  bearing, 
should  about  supply  the  requirements  of  the  whole  of  the  tea- 
drinking  population  of  Soutn  Africa.  Imports  from  China  and 
other  parta  will  have  to  be  displaced  before  the  country  will 
absorb  the  entire  production.  Probably  long  before  then 
considerable  quantities  will  have  to  be  exported  to  the  London 
market,  where  the  success  of  Natal  teas  in  the  next  two  or  three 
years  will  have  to  be  proved. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE   SUGAR   INDUSTRY  IN   NATAL. 

By  David  Don. 

The  conversion  of  raw  material  into  a  something  to  supply  a  want 
in  a  civilised  community  has  generally  its  "  day  of  small  things." 
It  was  assuredly  so^  in  the  case  of  the  production  of  sugar  from 
the  sugar-cane,  in  the  Colony  of  Natal ;  and  the  primitive  means 
employed  in  the  first  attempt  might  almost  have  been  conceived 
by  the  rude  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Holden,  in  his  *  History  of  Natal '  (London, 
1855)>  an  interesting  account  of  this  first  attempt  of  the  colonists 
to  produce  sugar.  Byrne's  immigrants,  introduced  between  1848 
ana  1851,  had  brought  up  the  population  to  about  8,000,  and  it 
was  then,  with  this  new  life  infused  into  it,  that  the  small  settle- 
ment resJly  began  its  efibrts  in  the  work  of  colonisation. 

Writing  in  1850,  Mr.  Holden  says : — "  Sugar  is  now  beginning 
to  attract  attention,  and  it  is  thought  it  may  be  grown  advan- 
tageously. One  gentleman  has  planted  several  acres.  .  .  .  Two 
years  ago  {i.e.,  in  1848)  I  purchased  a  few  plants,  which  were 
brought  to  this  place  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  I  planted  them 
in  two  difierent  situations ;  one  failed,  the  other  brought  forth 
abundantly,  producing  canes  six  feet  long  and  sis  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, which,  by  proper  care,  might  even  have  been  much 
larger."  Mr.  Holden  was  thus,  himself,  one  of  the  first  to  take 
personal  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  plant ;  but  the  gentleman 
who  had  planted  the  "  several  acres  "  above  referred  to  was  a  Mr. 
Morewooo,  and  it  was  he  who  thus  inaugurated  the  first  Natal 
Si^ar  Estate,  on  the  Compensation  Flats,  on  the  Umhlali^  about 
thirty-five  miles  north  of  Durban. 

Mr.  Holden's  dates  are  not  very  precise,  but  we  gather  that  the 
Compensation  Plantation  was  begun  in  1849,  and  that  Mr.  More- 
wood's  first  crop  was  reaped  in  1851 ;  the  implements  employed 
in  the  manufacture  being  a  pair  of  wooden  rollers,  hewn  from  an 
old  mast,  for  crushing  the  canes,  and  an  ordinary  iron  Kafir 
cooking-pot,  of  about  uiree  gallons  capacity,  for  boiling  the  juice. 
Thus  was  obtained  the  first  sample  of  indigenous  sagar  in  Natal. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Morewood,  in  workman-like  fashion, 
began  cultivating  his  land  mth  the  plough.  In  after  years  this 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  discarded  by  Natal  planters,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  newly-cleared  good  bush  land  aid  not  require  it, 
and  could  be  holed  and  planted  at  once,  and  probably  more  than 
once,  with  success,  Five-and-twenty  years  later,  when  lands  on 
many  estates  were  becoming  exhausted,  and  more  than  oyer 
requiring  treatment  with  the  plough,  the  less  experienced  of 
them  were  disposed,  notwithstanding,  to  fall  in  easily  with  the 
ideas  of  Mauritius  brethren,  then  arriving  in  the  Colony,  and 
who,  unaccustomed  to  the  implement,  looked  askance  at  its 
utility.  Now,  however,  ploughing  is  recognised  by  ail  as  an 
essential  operation  on  every  well-cultivated  property,  unless  whea 
virgin  bush  land  is  being  cropped. 

As  at  many  other  loc^ities  much  belauded  at  first,  but  selected 
without  judgment,  and  necessarily  without  experience,  sugar 
planting  at  Compensation  did  not  fulfil  its  promise.  Some  yean 
later  it  was  written  of  the  district  that  its  then  diminished 
cultivation  was  attributable  to  tJie  poor  character  of  the  soil,  though 
partly  also  to  absentee  proprietorship.* 

In  these*  first  years,  after  the  experiment  at  Compensation^  the 
industry  made  very  little  headway.  The  slow  growth  of  the  cane- 
plant,  requiring,  as  it  generally  does,  two  years  to  mature  in 
Natal,  would  itself  tend  to  limit  the  number  of  adventurers  in 
sugar ;  and  colonists  disposed  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  were 
mostly,  if  not  one  and  all,  equally  ignorant  of  the  country  they 
had  settled  in  as  of  the  requirements  of  the  enterprise  itsell 
Before  capital,  of  which  they  had  themselves  but  little,  would 
answer  to  their  calls,  therefore,  proof  had  to  be  forthcoming  of 
some  sort  regarding  many  points  beyond  the  mere  fact  that 
certain  lands  produced,  or  were  proved  capable  of  producing  such 
and  such  a  quantity  of  sugar  per  acre.  Initial  mistakes  and  mis- 
directed energy  were  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  First  ideas 
had  to  be  abandoned,  or  modified  by  experience.  It  was  at  first 
thought,  for  example,  that  the  cane  would  only  grow  on  flats. 
Experience  taught  that  the  soil  on  these  was  often  poor,  as  at 
Compensation,  and  exposed  the  cane-fields  to  the  serious  risk  of 
fire,  owing  to  periodical  grass  burnings  prevalent  in  the  ooiintrf. 
When  they  betook  themselves  to  alluvial  flats,  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  they  found  frost  would  sometimes  blight  thor 
cane-fields,  SLiid  floods  would  wreck  mills  as  well  as  crops.  These 
three  F'o—fire,  frost,  and  flood — caused,  and  from  time  to  time 
have  caused,  much  loss  to  inexperienced  or  heedless  planters 

*  <  Notes  on  Natal.*    Bobmaon.    P.  53. 
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One  of  the  pioneer  estates,  that  at  SpriDgfield,  on  the  banks  of 
the  TJmgeni,  a  few  miles  from  Durban,  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  great  flood  of  1856.  The  TJmgeni  rose  twenty-eight  feet, 
and  not  only  submerged  the  Springfield  cane-fields,  but  rushed 
through  the  factory  to  a  depth  of  nine  feet,  and,  among  other 
haTOC,  carried  the  heavy  battery  of  boiling  pans  clean  out  of  the 
masonry.  An  amusing  incident  of  this  disaster  occurred  at  t\\^ 
height  of  the  flood,  when  a  large  elephant  was  swept  past  the  miu, 
vainly  struggling  with  the  stream,  and  trumpeting  furiously.  On 
the  same  occasion  another  sugar  mill  was  similarly  destroyed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Umhloti.* 

The  earlier  mills  were  worked  and  continued  to  be  worked 
by  animal  power  (oxen) ;  but  about  1856  the  steam-engine  was 
introduced,  and  of  course  rapidlv  superseded  primitive  methods. 
The  late  lamented  Mr.  Tom  Milner,  of  Kedchflfe  Estate,  always 
ambitious  to  maintain  an  honourable  lead,  was  the  flrst  to  import 
steam-driven  machinery,  and  in  doing  so,  it  appears,  he  had  in 
view  the  making  his  factory  a  central  one,  and  getting  a  number 
of  small  planters  to  supplv  cane. 

According  to  Dr.  Mann  s  work,  *  The  Colony  of  Natal,*  published 
in  1859,  there  were  then  (or  probably  rather  in  1858)  twelve 
sugar  mills  in  Durban  County,  chiefly  on  Isipingo  flats,  or  on  the 
Umgeni,  close  to  Durban,  and  1,490  acres  under  cane.  In 
Victoria  County,  there  were  four  or  flve  mills  only,  but  a  larger 
proportionate  acreage  under  cultivation.  Other  plantations,  and 
one  or  two  mills,  had  also  started  in  less  accessible  districts,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Umkomas,  and  at  Umzinto. 

The  following  years  were  historically  important  in  connection 
with  a  difiSculty  which  the  early  planters  were  not  long  in 
experiencinjr,  and  which  has  from  time  to  time  recurred — viz., 
the  supply  of  labour. 

Thousands  of  capable  and  tractable  enough  aborigines  existed 
in  and  around  the  Colony,  but  they  could  only  be  got  to  work  by 
fits  and  starts,  or  as  necessity  moved  them,  on  the  plantation  or 
the  farm.  This  simply  meant  that  the  new  industry,  particularly, 
must  needs  languish  and  die  if  it  had  to  depend  on  native  labour. 
Sence,  having  the  general  interest  of  the  Colony  to  consider. 
Government  at  length  gave  its  sanction  for  the  importation  of 
Indian  labourers ;  regulations  were  settled  under  Law  No.  14  of 
1859,  and  coolies  were  flrst  introduced  into  Natal  in  1860.  Up 
to  1866,  altogether  5,600  immigrants  (including  women)  were 
thus  added  to  the  labour  supply  of  the  Colony ;  but  in  that  year 

*  These  incidents  are  recorded  in  The  Natal  Journal^  Vol.  II.,  No.  8,  October, 
1858.  pp.  172-3. 
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considerations — chiefly  financial — compelled  a  stoppage  of  the 
supply,  and  it  was  not  again  resumed  tul  1874,  since  which  it  has 
continued. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  policy 
of  coolie  immigration.  Its  expediency  was  demonstrated  in 
1859  and  1873,  as  it  still  is,  by  the  absence  of  any  practical 
endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  utilise  native 
labour.  But  it  will  be  apropos  of  our  subject  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing terse  remarks  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  K.  Saunders,  of  Tongaat, 
one  of  the  most  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  recorded 
in  the  Beport  of  the  Indian  Immigrants  Commission,  1885-1887, 
of  which  he  was  a  member — ^viz. : — 

"  The  question  resolves  itself  into  this — can  the  Colony  afford 
to  put  a  check  on  production,  and  what  effect  would  this  have  on 
the  revenue,  or  progress,  and  the  employment  of  Colonists?  I 
view  it  as  affecting  C>olonial  industries  and  their  development  in 
the  broadest  sense,  as  a  question  affecting  the  progress  of  the 
Colony,  its  revenues,  public  benefit,  and  comfort^  and,  above  all, 
as  being  the  most  practical  way  yet  suggested  in  which  whUe 
Colonists  may  secure  profitable  occupation  in  a  Colony  sitriated 
like  ours.  If  we  look  back  to  1859,  we  shall  find  that  the  assured 
promise  of  Indian  labour  resulted  in  an  immediate  rise  of  revenue, 
which  increased  fourfold  within  a  few  years,  mechanics  found 
their  wages  more  than  doubled,  and  progress  gave  encouragement 
to  every  one  from  the  Berg  to  the  sea.  A  few  years  later,  well- 
founded  alarm  arose  that  it  would  be  suspended.  Simultaneously, 
down  went  revenue  and  wages,  immigration  was  checked,  con- 
fidence vanished,  and  retrenchment  was  the  main  thing  thought 
of.  Some  years  later — in  1873 — a  fresh  promise  of  renewed 
Indian  immigration  created  its  effect,  and  up  again  went  the 
revenue,  wages,  and  salaries,  and  retrenchment  was  soon  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  of  the  past."    (Re^rt,  pp.  98,  99.^ 

When  this  labour  question  hrst  came  to  tne  front,  and  wis 
settled  as  above  stated,  it  occurred  to  some  philanthropic  minds 
that,  notwithstanding  the  aboriginal  Kafirs  were  apparently 
incapable,  by  inborn  habits  and  proclivities,  of  utilisation  as 
reliable  labourers  on  other  peoples  sugar  estates,  experimeal 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  how  far  they  might  be  capable  d 
industrial  labour  on  their  own  account,  in  tluxi  same  indiLsiry,  and 
thereby  possibly  of  fostering  the  love  of  labour,  for  its  finnft 
sake,  among  their  fellows.  Accordingly  two  sugar  miliar  ^ 
native  use  and  purposes  came  to  be  successively  erected. 

The  first  was  put  up  at  Umvoti,  about  1862-3,  the  idea  beii  _ 
attributed  to  Sir  George  Grey,  who  visited  the  Colony  in  185o, 
and  again  (with  the  then  Prince  Alfred)  in  1860.    Gt)vemment 
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met  the  cost  out  of  Native  Reserve  Funds ;  but  alleged  original 
bad  planning  of  the  mill,  and  other  difficulties^  incidental  to 
experiments,  prevented  even  moderate  success  until  after  ten 
years.  It  was  under  a  European's  control  from  1865;' and  in 
1872,  the  mill  turned  out  150  tons  of  sugar,  and  300  acres 
were  under  cultivation  by  forty-seven  native  planters,  these 
contributing  cane  equivalent  to  from  one  hundredweight 
up  to  ten  tons  of  sugar,  and  receiving  half  thereof  as  their 
share,  the  mill  getting  the  other  half,  besides  the  treacle. 
Whatever  else  has  to  be  said  upon  the  matter,  the  object 
of  the  undertaking  has  certainly  not  been  achieved.  Perhaps 
it  might  have  been  otherwise,  had  native  policy  been  under 
the  continuous  direction  of  a  statesman  of  Sir  George  Grey's 
calibre.  The  factory  still  exists,  however,  making  about  150  tons 
a  year,  but  is  understood  to  be  practically  in  the  hands  of  two 
or  three  natives,  who  pay  Government  the  handsome  rent  of 
one  shilling  per  annum,  and  farm  the  concern  as  best  they  can, 
getting  cane  from  any  growers  as  grist  to  their  mill. 

The  other  experiment  was  of  a  diflferent  sort,  and,  if  less 
successful  and  shorter  lived  than  the  Government  subsidized  one, 
deserved  perhaps  a  better  fate.  It  was  a  result  of  missionary 
effort.  A  report,  appearing  in  the  Orahamstoum  Journal  of 
July  21,  1865,  on  the  American  Mission  at  Amanzimtote,  says, 
«*The  station  is  remarkable  as  having  now  in  full  operation 
within  its  precincts  the  first  steam  sugar  mill  owned  by  nativen, 
and  entirely  managed  by  native  hands.  This  mill  belongs  to  the 
natives  Nembala  and  Ncaijana;  and  has  been  purchased  and 
erected  by  them  upon  their  own  responsibility,  at  a  cost  of  £700. 
The  mill  will  manufacture  seven  tons  of  sugar  this  season,  and 
has  power  adequate  to  the  production  of  twelve  cwt.  per  day. 
Nembala  had  only  three  days'  instruction  from  an  engineer  in 
the  management  of. his  machinery,  and  now  works  the  mill 
entirely  himself.  All  the  knowledge  he  has  otherwise,  he  has 
gathered  by  visiting  the  largest  mill  in  the  neighbourhood."  * 

The  early  career  of  this  Amanzimtote  establishment  seems  to 
have  been  characterised  by  some  ambition,  for,  at  the  Paris 
[Exhibition  of  1867,  its  name  appears,  among  several  other  Natal 
sugar  producers  (Messrs.  Wirsmg  and  Reynolds,  of  Canonbie 
[Estate,  and  Mr.  W.  Campbell,  of  Muckle  Neuk),  as  a  competitor 
for  distinction.  In  1872  it  was  still  in  existence  (according  to 
Kobinson's  *  Notes  on  Natal,'  pp.  97  and  139),  but  must  very 
soon  afterwards  have  succumbed,  for  it  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  heard  o£ 

•  Vide  Holden'a  *  Past  and  Future  of  the  Kafir  Eaces,'  (1866),  p.  495. 
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Inherent  causes  are  undoubtedly  at  the  root  of  these  tiro 
failures  to  train  Kafirs,  in  numbers,  and  as  examples  to  others,  in 
industrial  pursuits,  requiring  continuity  of  effort.  Philanthropic 
work  in  that  direction,  per  se,  must  ever  be  futile ;  and  the  sooner 
it  is  recognised,  as  the  plain  teaching  of  experience,  as  well  as  the 
intentions  of  Providence,  that  the  typical  Kafir  has  no  nataral 
inclination  or  ambition  beyond  being  a  "hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  "  for  himself  or  others  (with  undoubtedly  added 
capacity  to  act  as  soldier  or  policeman  to  his  protectors),  the 
better  will  it  be  for  all  concerned,  and  the  easier  will  be  the 
solution  of  the  native  question.  But  the  Government  official,  or 
private  politician,  who  will  devise,  and  get  put  in  operation,  a 
practical  and  practicable  scheme,  by  which  native  labour  can,  and 
will  be,  effectively  and  extensively  utilised  in  the  industries  of 
the  Colony,  has  yet  to  come  to  the  front. 

The  labour  question,  however,  was  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps 
the  most  serious,  embarrassment  of  the  struggling  sugar  planten 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  under  notice.    The  Colony 

fenerally  then  passed  through  a  very  severe  financial  crisis, 
rought  about  by  land  speculation  and  bad  seasons.  Under  it  a 
number  of  them  succumbed ;  but  the  survivors  gradually  made 
progress,  as  well  as  improvement,  in  their  work.  The  output  of 
the  mills  in  1864  was  three  or  four  times  that  of  any  previous 
year.  In  1867,  under  Law  1,  the  industry  was  protected  by  an 
import  duty  of  3s.  6d.  per  cwt,  which  has  since  remained  in 
force.  In  1868  rum  became  an  item  of  export,  Mr.  Thomas 
Beynolds  being  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  recognise  the 
distillery  as  a  necessary  complement  of  the  sugar  factory  for 
utilising  waste  products.  The  Census,  taken  at  the  end  of  1869, 
gave  the  following  returns: — ^Land  under  cane,  15,892  acres; 
cane  reaped,  6,757  acres  (besides  164  acres  by  natives,  at  Umvoti 
and  Amanzimtote) ;  sugar  produced,  7,823  tons ;  rum  distilled, 
34,778  gallons. 

In  1870-71  a  welcome  impetus  was  given  to  the  industry  by 
the  great  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Griqaaland  West ;  and  the 
determination  of  growers  at  this  time  to  improve  their  product 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that,  whilst  in  1870  only  three  factories 
possessed  a  vacuum  pan  (a  sine  qua  rum  in  the  production  of  good 
sugar),  the  number  was  increased  to  twelve  in  1873. 

In  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  which  have  since  passed,  much 
progress  has  been  effected  in  the  development  of  the  industry; 
and  it  would  be  surprising  if  it  were;not  so,  considering  the  great 
strides  in  material  prosperity  which  have  been  going  on  simul- 
taneously in  South  Africa  generaU^ 

Among  the  influences  which /jJaveV^^^^^  its  growth,  railway 
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extension  within  the  Colony  deserves  first  mention.  The  line  to 
Maritzburg  was  begun  in  1876,  and  to-day  its  extensions  to 
Charlestown,  on  the  Transvaal  frontier,  and  to  Harrismith,  within 
the  Orange  Free  State,  are  accomplished  facts.  Extension 
beyond  these  points,  and  connection  with  the  Cape,  Free  State, 
and  Transvaal  railway  systems  must  quickly  follow. 

The  completion  of  the  North  Coast  line  to  Verulam  in  1879 
effected  much  for  the  planters  in  Victoria  County  ;  and,  as  much 
good  land  available  for  cultivation  exists  beyond  that  point,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  line  will,  ere  long,  be  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tugela.  The  stoppage  of  the  South  Coast  line  at  Isipingo, 
twelve  miles  from  Durban,  has  been  long  a  reasonable  cause  of 
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grievance  to  producer?  in  Alexandra  and  Alfred  Counties,  who 
are  handicapped  by  their  north  coast  competitors  in  the  matter 
of  transport ;  and  no  better  land  for  sugar-growing  is  to  be  found 
in  Natal  than  in  some  of  these  south  coast  districts,  such  as 
Illovo,  Umzinto,  &c. 

The  erection,  in  1877-1878,  of  the  well-known  Natal  Central 
Sugar  Company's  factory  at  Mount  Edgecombe,  under  the  able 
supervision  of  Mr.  Alfred  Dumat,  from  Mauritius,  was  a  notable 
event ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  undertaking,  as  well  as 
the  arrival,  about  that  time,  from  Mauritius  of  a  number  of 
planters  and  artisans  trained  to  factory  work,  did  much  to  foster 
improved  methods.    The  factory  was  furnished  with  appliances 
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entirely  new  in  Natal,  of  the  type  in  vogue  in  the  best  establish- 
ments in  Mauritius ;  and  its  work  soon  proved  that  the  product 
could  be  made,  marketably  as  good,  in  the  one  Colony  as  in  the 
other.  It  was  first  known  as  the  "  TJsine  Centrale,"  the  original 
idea  being  to  make  it  a  central  factory,  solely  for  a  client  of 
growers.  Circumstances,  however,  of  a  special  nature  frustrated 
this ;  and  although,  from  the  first,  a  large  number  of  planters 
have  annually  contributed  their  quota  of  cane  for  manufacture  at 
the  mill,  as  they  still  do,  the  Conipany  have  had  to  cultivate  a 
large  area  on  their  own  account*  The  factory  can  turn  out  about 
twenty  tons  of  sugar  per  day  (which  is  considerably  more  than 
the  capacity  of  any  other  single  sugar-house  in  the  Colony), 
and  its  total  output  for  last  crop — 1891-1892 — exceeded  3,000 
tons< 

Among  adverse  influences  affecting  the  industry  of  late  years, 
the  most  important  was  necessarily  the  great  fall  in  the  market 
value  of  sugar,  which  took  place  all  the  world  over,  in  1883-4. 
Some  thought  its  continuance  would  mean  a  permanent  blow  to 
Colonial  sugar-growing ;  but,  happily,  although  it  caused  one  or 
two  estates  to  go  out  of  cultivation  in  Natal,  and  although  the 
fall  must  be  considered  established,  producers  have  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheels  of  economy  and  improvement,  and  a 
buoyant  feeling  as  to  the  future  still  prevails. 

According  to  Mr.  GifTen's  Eeport  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
May,  1889,  on  the  Progress  of  me  Sugar  Trade^  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  sugar  in  1887,  compared  with  the  standard  of  prices  in 
1861,  was  54*89  per  cent,  on  refined  and  48*01  per  cent  on  raw 
sugar.  In  that  period  all  commodities  fell  enormously,  e,g,^  tea 
37-84  per  cent.,  wheat  39*86  per  cent.,  cotton  27*03  per  cent.,  wool 
35*96  per  cent.;  but  the  greater  fall  in  sugar  was  doubtless 
rightly  attributed  to  the  greater  development  of  production, 
more  especially  of  European  beet  sugar. 

The  labour  difiiculty  cropped  up  again  in  this  period  on  several 
occasions,  notably  when  railway  construction  was  being  pushed, 
and  during  the  Zulu  and  Boer  wars  and  subsequent  disturbances 
in  Zululand.  In  1888,  also,  a  strong  local  feeling  having  pre- 
vailed among  a  section  of  the  conmiunity  against  Indian 
immigration,  the  planters  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  July  of 
that  year,  held  a  conference  on  the  subject,  proving  to  demonstni- 
tioD,  by  elaborate  statistics  and  the  recorded  testimony  of  eveiy 
important  producer,  that  the  importation  of  Coolie  labour  has 
been,  and  continued  to  be,  the  mainspring  of  the  Colony's  pro- 
ductive power ;  that  the  bare  prospect  of  its  stoppage  would  at 
once  paralyse  all  enterprise,  especially  on  the  coast,  and  inflict 
irremediable  damage,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  general 
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interests.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  regard  the 
question  as  settled,  except  in  so  far  as  modification  of  the  system, 
agreeable  to  all  concerned,  may  hereafter  be  found  practicable 
and  expedient.  But  year  by  year  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
native  labour  seems  to  extend,  and  the  increasing  indents  for 
Coolies,  by  upcountry  farmers  and  others,  prove  that  the  question 
is  of  general  concern. 

Produotion  to  Date. 

The  statistics  of  export  of  sugar  by  sea,  &c.,  from  1854  to 
1891,  inclusive,  show  what  the  sugar  industry  in  Natal  has  alone 
produced,  in  money  value,  and  so  contributed  to  the  spending 
power  of  the  Colony. 

The  total  export  of  sugar  by  sea  during  this  period  has  been — 

£ 

187,942  ^0715,  of  a  declared  value  of  .  .  3,456,564 
To  this  we  add,  after  careful  computa- 
tion, as  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
consumed  within  the  Colony,  ani 
exported  overland  to  neighllouring 
States,  one  third  more,  viz.* — 
62,647  tons,  at  same  average  value    •         •     1,152,188 

4,608,752 
32,294  cwts.  of  molasses,  exported  value    .  6,154 

1,057,175  gallons  of  rum,  „  „        .         51,397 

1,495,125       „  „  sold  within  the  Colony 

at  say  Is.  gallon  ....  74,756 

Plus  Excise  duty,  at  say  4s.  6d.  per 
gallon  paid  on  the  rum  sold  within 
the  Colony 336,403 

Grand  total    •         •     5,077,462 

The  bulk  of  export  by  sea  has,  of  course,  been  to  C^pe  ports. 
Of  late  years  a  good  few  shipments  have  gone  to  Australia,  and 
a  few  to  India.  Exports  to  London  have  been  chiefly  of  "  con- 
crete "  and  low  qualities  for  refining  purposes.  Since  the  fall  of 
prices,  **  concrete  "  has  ceased  to  be  manumctured. 

*  No  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  matter  wiU  dispate  the  extreme 
moderateneBs  of  this  estimate.  If  we  take  the  annual  output  for  the  last  ten  years 
at  (ndy  12,000  tons  per  annum=  120,000  tons,  and  deduct  the  quantity  exported  by 
sea=(>6,2d9  tons,  we  get  alone  53,701  tons  of  the  estimated  62,647  tons. 

2  0 
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Present  Position  and  Prospects. 

There  are  no  official  statistics,  available,  nor  machinery  for 
recording  them,  unfortunately,  but  the  following  particulars  about 
the  existing  condition  of  things  may  be  taken  as  at  least  approxi- 
mately accurate : — 

The  aggregate  area  under  crop,  in  various  stages,  and  pre- 
pared or  being  prepared  for  crop,  is  about  26,000  acres.  Of 
these,  about  half  are  reaped  annually,  a  fourth  (or  less)  is  re- 
planted, and  a  fourth  (or  more)  is  allowed  to  ratoon  for  one,  two, 
or  sometimes  even  more  crops.  The  varieties  of  cane  most  in 
vogue  are  "  Green  Natal,"  "  Lousier,"  and  "  Port  Mackay."  On 
one  or  two  estates  occasionally  liable  to  frost  a  hardier  sort, 
known  as  "Uba,"  has  recently  been  introduced  satisfactorily. 
The  yield  per  acre  varies  much,  according  to  soil,  seasons,  and 
care  bestowed,  but  may  be  taken,  one  year  with  another,  to 
average  about  IJ  tons.  Two  or  three  tons  is  not  uncommon 
on  good  land  and  in  favourable  seasons.  Comparatively  little 
imported  manure  is  employed,  planters  preferring  the  more 
economical  and,  in  their  view,  superior  home-made  production 
from  cattle  kraals  and  stables,  factory  and  distillery  refuse,  &c 
All  estates  having  factories  grow  cane  on  their  own  account,  with 
one  recent  exception,  the  owners  of  which  have  just  leased  their 
land,  with  the  view  of  making  their  factory  a  purely  "  central " 
one.  But  there  are  many  growers  of  cane — perhaps  forty  or  fifty 
— who  get  their  sngar  manufactured  on  satisfactory  terms  at 
conveniently  situated  factories.  One  planter,  who  has  no  mill  of 
his  own,  reaped  canes  last  year  which  gave  about  400  tons  of  sugar. 

There  are  thirty-six  factories  now  in  working  order,  most  of 
them  with  an  output  of  from  200  to  500  tons  per  annum,  about 
half-a-dozen  having  larger  capacity.  The  aggregate  output  for 
crop  1891-1892  was  about  18,000  tons,  about  a  fifth  bein<T  white 
crystals,  and  the  remainder  yellows  and  syrup  sugars.  That  for 
1892-1893  will  probably  be  about  the  same,  if  the  season  continues 
favourable.  Most  of  the  larger  factories  have  "  double  crushing'* 
— i.e.,  by  a  pair  of  mills,  and  nearly  all  have  vacuum  pans  for 
iuice  and  syrup  boiling,  but  some  only  use  "  Wetzels  "  and  '*  open 
batteries."  Much  of  the  machinery  employed  is  admittedly  oirt 
of  date,  but  improvements  are  being  gradually  introduced. 
Electric  lighting  is  being  installed,  or  is  about  to  be,  at  the  more 
important  establishments.  The  crushing  season  runs  usually 
from  June  or  July  to  January,  the  planting  one  from  August  to 
December.  Though  the  number  of  factories  has  much  diminished 
during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  cultivation  has  consider- 
ably increased. 
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There  are  now  eleven  licensed  distilleries  only.  A  few  years 
ago  there  were  more,  bnt  rum  manufacture  probably  remains 
about  the  same — say  2,200  hogsheads  per  season,  half  of  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  London  market,  and  half  is  sold  or  consumed 
in  the  Colony. 

Lalxyur. — As  already  indicated,  the  mainstay  in  the  shape  of 
labour  are  the  Indian  Coolies.  According  to  the  Protector  of 
Immigrants,  there  are  now  8,583  adult  male  Indians  indentured 
in  the  Colony.  Of  these  the  sugar  estate  owners  employ  4,632* ; 
besides  women  and  boys,  say,  500 ;  and  free  Coolies  and  Kafirs, 
estimated  at  1,500;  total,  6,632. 

In  1888,  by  the  returns  got  for  the  Planters'  Conference,  the 
proportion  of  indentured  labour  was  much  less,  and  that  of  free 
cooJies  and  Kafirs  greater.  The  latter  classes,  of  late  years, 
since  the  development  of  the  gold  fields  and  railway  extensions, 
have  become  more  migratory,  and  get  higher  wages  at  other 
employments.  The  coolie  is  indentured  for  five  years,  during 
which  employers,  in  addition  to  the  regulated  scale  of  wages  and 
rations  given,  contribute  a  variable  amount  (now  £17  10s.  per 
male  adult)  for  expenses  of  introduction  and  return  pa^^sage 
money.  The  cost  of  the  coolie  labourer,  all  included,  averages 
about  one  shilling  per  day. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  industry  was  estimated  by  sugar 
growers  themselves,  in  1888,  at  £830,500.  The  successful  fiota- 
tion  in  England,  last  year,  of  the  Umzinto  and  Esperanza  Estates 
into  a  joint  stock  concern  (Eeynolds  Brothers,  Limited),  with  a 
capital  of  £100,000,  was  a  noteworthy  instance  of  outside  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  industry. 

Successful  sugar  growing  anywhere,  of  course,  depends  much  on 
climate  and  rainfall.  The  climate  of  Natal,  lias  upon  the  whole, 
proved  favourable  to  the  cultivation ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
seasons  fiiictuate  considerably ;  and  that,  during  the  last  decade, 
several  severe  droughts  have  been  experienced.  Some  attribute 
the  diminished  precipitation,  proved  by  statistics  for  that  period, 
and  the  irregularity  oi  rainfall  generally,  to  solar  energy,  indicated 
by  sunspots,  and  producing  " cyclical  periods."  {Vide  "Cycles  of 
Drought  and  Good  Seasons  in  South  Africa,'*  by  D.  E.  Hutchins, 
Wynberg,  1889.)  In  Mr.  H.  G.  Fourcade's  "  Report  on  tbe  Natal 
Forests,"  1889,  the  subject  of  diminished  rainfall  in  Victoria 
County  (the  chief  field  of  sugar  production)  is  discussed  in  an 
interesting  manner,  and  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  which  combines 
Mr.  Hutchins'  Cyclical  periods,  with  "  waves  of  rainfall,"  observed 

♦  The  remaining  3,951  are  indentured  to  np-country  farmers,  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment Bailways,  tea  and  coffee  growers,  &o. 
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by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Ottawa  Estate,  from  1870  to  1890.  The 
diagram  clearly  shows  a  steadily  diminishing  quantity  in  these 
*'  waves,*'  closely  corresponding  with  the  years  of  Mr.  Hutchins' 
"  Sunspot  Minima."  Mr.  Wilkinson's  statistics  show  that  in  the 
period  1871-8,  the  mean  rainfall  at  Ottawa  was  39  inches,  whikt 
that  for  1882-9,  was  only  30  •  8  inches,  and  a  consequent  excess  of 
26-6  per  cent,  in  the  former  over  the  latter  period.  This  being  a 
greater  variation  than  found  at  other  points  of  observation  in 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Fourcade  concludes  that  a  local  cause  operated 
in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  locality,  viz.,  *'  the  clearing,  since  1860,  of  some 
35,000  acres  of  forest  for  coffee  and  sugar  planting."  We  are 
disposed  to  think  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  deduction ; 
and  trust  that  in  default  of  the  Government  doing  its  duty  bv 
encouraging  tree  planting  on  the  coast,  planters  will  do  all  they 
can  themselves  to  cover  again  with  trees  a  large  portion  of 
the  lands  they  have  cleared  in  bygone  years  for  planting  and 
fuel. 

As  is  well  knoviD,  it  is  only  a  coast  belt,  ranging  from  perhaps 
six  to  twelve  miles  inland,  that  contains  the  soil,  and  tl^at  u 
otherwise  suitable  for  cane-growing  in  Natal.  Admittedly  a 
large  portion  of  this  is  not  suitable;  but  besides  what  is  now 
successfully  cultivated,  there  are  various  large  tracts  of  superior 
land  to  be  found.  Indeed  from  the  Tugela  to  the  Umzinoknlu, 
land  is,  or  could  be  made,  available  to  grow  all  the  sugar  South 
Africa  is  likely  to  consume  for  many  years  to  come.  Unfortu- 
nately some  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  has  been  long  under  a 
sort  of  Chancery  bondage,  as  native  or  mission  reserves,  and  it  is 
high  time  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  bring  about 
the  utilisation  of  such  lands  for  the  increase  of  production  of  the 
Colony.  Amonj?  other  promising  localities  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  Lower  Umzimkulu,  where,  in  addition  to  excellent  field 
for  cultivation,  water-way  facilities  would  be  invaluable. 

The  Prospects  of  the  Sugar  Industry. 

These  may  be  considered  very  satisfactory  and  hopeful.  All 
those  now  engaged  in  the  enterprise  have  had  many  years' 
experience  of  its  ups  and  downs.  They  know  what  to  expect  in 
the  way  of  seasons,  and  better  than  most  o(  their  predecessors  the 
prime  neeessity  of  more  careful  culture  of  the  raw  material,  proper 
selection  of  land  and  plants,  ploughing,  manuring  and  labour- 
saving  appliances,  tramway  transport,  &c.  Factory  work  is  also 
much  better  understood  than  formerly,  and  there  is  less  of  guess- 
work all  round  than  there  used  to  be,  and  more  practical  study  of 
the  elements  of  success.    The  fall  of  pricesi  which  at  one  time 
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tbreatened  ruiD,  has  in  Natal,  as  elsewhere,  given  an  impetus  to 
exertion  and  improved  methods. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  the  Natal  planter  now 
possesses  over  almost  every  other  cane-growing  country,  but 
which  he  has  hardly  yet  learned  to  appreciate,  is  the  realised 
possibility  of  a  cheap  fuel-supply  in  Colonial  coal.  For  the 
present,  aoubtless,  its  use  will  be  limited  by  the  railway  facilities 
planters  may  have.  But  it  should  be  possible,  on  many  estates, 
now  to  burn  coal  in  their  boiler  furnaces  in  place  of  the  timber 
ruthlessly  cut  down  in  past  years,  and  of  the  cane  straw,  or  trash, 
and  the  megass  firom  the  crushing  rollers,  which  may  now,  as 
ought  to  be,  returned  to  the  soil  as  manure  constituents. 

A  cheap  coal  supply,  moreover,  is  of  special  benefit,  and  a  first 
necessity  to  such  growers  as  may  contemplate  embarking  in  what 
many  believe  to  be  the  true  and  only  scientific  method  of  cane- 
juice  extractiony  viz.,  by  the  diffusion  process  ;  this  being  simply 
the  dissolving  out,  of  juice  from  the  cane,  by  means  of  hot  water, 
it  entails  a  subsequent  evaporation  of  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  consequent  expenditure  of  fuel ;  and  it  is  inapplicable  where 
fuel  is  dear.  Boughly,  there  is  theoretically  90  per  cent  of 
juice  in  the  sugar  cane.  Of  this,  few  mills  extract  more  than 
70  per  cent. ;  and  in  Natal  the  extraction  may  range  from  50 
to  nearly  70,  what  is  not  extracted  being  simply  so  much 
waste.  To  use  another  formula :  there  is  12  to  13  lbs.  of  sugar 
in  100  lbs.  of  well-grown  canes ;  of  this,  crushing  mills  express 
only  5  to  8  lbs.  of  sugar,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  canes, 
and  the  power  of  the  mills.  It  stands  to  reason,  that,  if  the 
canes  are  dry,  as  they  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  in  Natal, 
though  not  necessarily  wanting  in  saccharine  matter,  the  extrac- 
tion of  juice  by  rollers  is  minimised,  and  probably  half  the 
sugar  they  contain  is  left  in  the  megass.  Bv  diffusion,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing,  or  practically  nothing  is  lost ;  and  the  drier 
the  season  and  the  canes  may  be,  the  better  will  the  juice 
extraction  be  as  compared  with  the  existing  mode  of  extraction. 

It  has  been  by  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods,  in  both  the 
departments  of  agriculture  and  of  manufacture,  that  the  beet 
sugar  industry  in  Europe  has  made  such  enormous  strides  of  late 
years,  and  threatened  the  existence  of  cane-growing  in  the 
Colonies  and  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  by  the  adoption  of  similar 
methods,  wherever  practicable,  that  the  cane-grower  will  be  able 
in  the  future  to  succeed. 

With  the  moderate  protection  the  industry  has  in  Natal,  35.  Qd. 
per  cwt.,  and  the  increasing  consumption  of  sugar  in  South 
Africa,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  production  of  to-day  should 
not  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years ; 
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but  it  18  to  the  South  African  market  chiefly,  if  not  alone,  that 
growers  should  look  if  the  Colony  is  to  increase  its  production. 
The  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  both  beet  and  cane  sugar 
outside  our  little  sphere  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  advocate  exteusion  of  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  export  to 
other  countries. 

No  greater  stimulus  could  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
sugar,  tea,  and  other  like  industries  in  Natal,  than  the  attainment 
of  a  Customs'  Union,  and  free  exchange  of  indigenous  products 
between  the  several  colonies  and  states  of  South  Africa.  To  all 
appearances,  this  desirable  object  is  not  very  far  off.  Politicians 
and  the  press  are  unanimous  that  it  ought  to  be  attained ;  and, 
doubtless,  present  di£Sculties  will  vanish  when  each  colony  and 
state  looks  a  little  less  intently  to  its  own  particular  interests 
being  secured  in  this  important  matter. 


Note. — Tliose  de&irouB  of  further  information  as  to  the  present  oonditiona  and 
proepects  of  f-ugar  culture  in  Natal,  may  with  advantage  peruse  articles  on  the 
fcUbject  in  *  The  Sugar  Cane  Magazine  *  for  January,  February,  and  June,  1892. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
NATIVE  EACES  AND  NATIVE  TERRITORIES. 

The  earliest  knowledge  of  South  Africa  disclosed  two  races 
occupying  the  territories  adjoining  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  one  was  a  yellowish-skinned  people  with  crisp,  tnfty  hair, 
projecting  cheekbones,  flat  noses,  and  a  tendency  to  fatty  and 
other  integumentary  out-growths.  They  led  a  nomadic  life  of 
pastoral  ease,  seemingly  comparatively  rich  and  happy  upon  the 
abundant  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  These  were  the 
Hottentots  who  impressed  the  Portuguese  navigators  as  being  "  a 
pleasure-loving  race,  given  to  music  and  dancing,  which  seemed 
good  after  its  fashion ; "  and  Camoens,  in  his  national  epic,  the 
"  Lusiad,"  thus  pictured  their  rural  joys : — 

The  tenants  of  the  coast,  a  festive  band, 
With  dances  meet  us  on  the  yeUow  sand; 
Tbeir  brides  on  slow-pac*d  oxen  rode  behind ; 
The  spreading  horns  with  flow'ry  garlands  twin'd. 
Bespoke  the  detr-lapp'd  beeves  their  proudest  boast, 
Of  aU  their  bestial  store  they  valued  most. 

By  turns  the  husbands,  and  the  brides  prolong 
The  various  measures  of  the  rural  song. 
Now  to  the  dance  the  rustic  reeds  resound ; 
The  dancer's  heels,  light  quivering,  beat  the  ground ; 
And  now,  the  lambs  around  them  bleating  stray. 
Feed  from  their  hands,  or  round  them  frisking  play. 

Methought  I  saw  the  sylvan  reign  of  Pan, 
And  heard  the  music  of  the  Mantuan  swan: 
With  smiles  we  haU  them,  and  with  joy  behold 
The  blissful  manners  of  the  age  of  gold. 

The  other  race  appeared  to  be  of  a  lower  order,  although  the 
leading  features  of  the  Hottentot  physical  conformation  might  be 
traced  in  them.  They  were  of  more  diminutive  stature,  and 
spare,  emaciated  figure.  They  lived  in  small  families  in  the 
rocky  mountain  glens  and  desert  wastes,  hunting  or  trapping  wild 
game,  but  never  cultivated  the  ground,  nor  bred  any  animal. 
When  the  chase  failed  them,  they  satisfied  the  cravings  of  their 
appetites  with  the  bulbs  and  roots  of  the  earth,  the  larvaB  of  ants, 
honey,  gum,  locusts,  and  various  other  insects  and  reptiles.  The 
bow  and  arrow  were  their  only  weapons — the  latter  made  of  reed, 
tipped  with  a  piece  of  bone  or  stone  flake,  and  steeped  in  a  deadly 
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poisoD.  The  Hottentots  looked  upon  them  as  the  type  of  all  that 
was  savage  and  treacherous,  and  feared  them,  whilst  the  early 
Europeans  deemed  them  a  wild  species  of  humanity^  and  termed 
them  the  Bushmen. 

The  investigations  of  ethnographers  and  philologists  go  to  show 
that  these  two  races  were  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa ;  that  they  sprang  from  one 
source,  and  were  '*  children  of  the  same  mother/'  but  at  some 
remote  period  formed  into  two  branches,  and  were  separated  from 
each  other  for  thousands  of  years  before  the  white  man  came  in 
contact  with  them. 

In  their  outward  aspects,  in  many  of  their  customs,  and  in 
their  mythologies,  there  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  common 
origin.  Even  their  language  is  somewhat  akin.  The  stmctoie 
of  the  Hottentot,  or  "Khoi-Khim,"  of  which  there  are  several 
dialects,  has  been  found  to  be  beautiful  and  regular,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  missionary- 
literature,  have  been  published  in  it.  The  late  Dr.  BleeK, 
described  it  as  monosyllabic,  of  the  suffix-pronominal  order,  and 
exhibiting:,  in  the  most  primitive  form  known,  the  features  of 
those  highly  cultivated  languages  distinguished  by  sex-denoting 

Jualities  common  to  Northern  Africa,  Europe,  and  part  of  Asia, 
t  is  interspersed,  however,  with  uncouth  ''clicks" — sounds 
produced  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  teeth,  or  to  various  parts 
of  the  gums  or  roof  of  the  mouth,  tmd  suddenly  jerking  it  back. 
Three-fourths  of  the  syllabic  elements  of  the  language  begin  with 
these  clicks,  and  combined  with  them,  are  several  hard  and  deep 
gutturals  and  nasal  accompaniments.  The  difficulty  for  a  Euro- 
pean acquiring  an  accurate  pronunciation  is  not  so  much  in 
5 reducing  the  clicking  sound  singly,  as  in  following  it  imme- 
iately  with  another  letter  or  syllable.  The  Bushmen,  as  well  as 
the  Hottentots,  have  these  "  clicks,"  but  in  the  number  of  their 
varieties,  ajid  in  the  range  of  organs  employed  in  their  pro- 
nunciation, they  far  exceed  those  of  the  Hottentot  language. 
Other  points  of  dissimilarity  have  been  met  with,  but,  as  Dr. 
Bleek  has  observed,  these  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  that,  like 
English  and  Latin,  the  Hottentot  and  Bushmen  ]anfi;uages  may 
originally  have  been  derived  from  a  common  primeval  st^k. 

Both  of  these  primitive  peoples  appear  now  to  be  rapidly 
decreasing  in  numbers,  and  probably  m  the  next  century  will 
gradually  die  out.  Dr.  Eritsch,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the 
Ethnology  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  estimated  the  number 
of  the  Hottentots  in  the  days  of  Van  Biebeek  at  150,000.  At  the 
census  of  1675,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  as  many  as  68,717  persons 
were  recorded  as  members  of  families  living  together,  belonging 
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to  the  Hottentot  race,  but  a  large  number  of  those  so  returned 
were  admitted  to  be  of  mixed  origin.  To  guard  against  a  similar 
error  at  the  census  of  1891,  instructions  were  given  to  the 
enumerators  to  note  that,  as  comparatively  few  pure-bred 
individuals  of  the  race  were  extant,  no  persons  should  be  classed 
as  Hottentots  where  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  race  did 
not  predominate.  The  result  was  that  in  1891  the  total  in  the 
whole  Colony  was  returned  as  50,388,  and  of  these  5,296  were 
classified  as  Bushmen.  North  of  the  Orange  River,  in  Great 
Namaqualand,  where  the  pure-bred  Hottentot  tribes  are  still  to 
bo  found,  the  total  population  in  1877,  was  estimated  by  Dr.  T. 
Hahn,  at  16,850 ;  and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  at  the 
present  time  (1893)  they  do  not  number  at  the  utmost  more  than 
12,000.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century  they  were  probably 
as  many  as  50,000;  but  the  frequent  Damara  wars,  as  well  as 
their  own  inter-tribal  fighting,  together  with  contagious  disease  s 
and  brandy,  have  reduced,  and  threaten  finally  to  exterminate 
them  completely. 

Bemnants  of  the  hunting  Bushmen  are  also  to  be  met  with. 
These  are  the  aboriginal 
type  of  the  Abatwa 
pigmy  race  of  Central 
Xtrica.  At  one  time 
widely  spread  over  the 
continent,  they  have 
been  displaced  by  their 
own  kinsmen,  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  the  superior 
Bantu  invaders ;  but 
throughout  the  country 
from  the  Cape  to  the 
Zambesi,  they  have  left 
their  crudely  -  artistic 
drawings  and  their  pre- 
historic stone  imple- 
ments on  rocky  hills 
and  in  sheltering  caves 
to  mark  their  former 
habitats.  These  draw- 
ings consist  of  repre- 
sentations of  a  mytho- 
logical character,  relat-  titus,  a  caps  bubhuan. 
ing  to  their  customs  and 

superstitions,  or  of  animals  and  the  human  figure,  coloured  in  clay 
and  ochre.    In  some  parts,  as  in  Bechuanaland,  the  drawings  are 
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cut  into  flat  surface  of  rocks,  with  rough  stippling  of  birds  and 
animals,  and  ornamental  figures  in  oval-shaped  and  concentric 
patterns.  Half  a  century  ago,  a  number  of  the  Bushmen  tribe 
occupied  the  rugged  portions  of  the  Drakensberg  and  Maluti 
mountains,  hunting  game  tuid  occasionally  making  raids  on  their 
European  neighbours.  They  were  also  pretty  numerous  along  the 
banks  of  the  Orange  Biver,  skirting  the  northern  districts  of  the 
Cape  Colony  known  as  Bushmanland.  Now  thev  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  Drakensberg  and  Maluti,  and  there  are  very 
few  left  on  the  Northern  Border.  These  few  are  scattered  over 
the  country  in  small  bodies.     They  go  about  almost  naked,  spend 

their  time  in  hunting 
game,  searching  for 
roots,  and  in  sleeping. 
They  do  not  build  even 
the  rudest  hut,  and  are 
content  with  putting  a 
few  bushes  together  as 
a  shelter  from  the  wind. 
In  spite  of  the  hard- 
ships they  undergo, 
they  are  a  merry,  light- 
hearted  people.  Some 
members  oi  a  family 
will  work  for  a  time, 
and  on  the  goats  thus 
earned  the  rest  will 
live,  using  the  milk  as 
long  as  game  can  be 
got,  but  slaughtering 
the  milk-giver  if  game 
fails.  They  do  not  sys- 
tematically prey  on 
the  farmer's  flocks  and 
herds,  as  Kafirs  do ;  but  when  hunger  drives  them  they  do  not 
scruple  to  take  a  horse,  mule,  a  goat,  or  sheep  to  satisfy  their 
wants.  They  think  no  more  of  killing  a  human  being  than  of 
killing  9*  buck.  One  of  the  farmers  in  the  locality,  a  few  years 
ago,  came  upon  two  Bushmen  unexpectedly  in  the  veldt,  and 
before  he  could  take  his  rifle  out  of  the  sling,  or  get  under  cover, 
he  was  shot  with  an  arrow,  which  pierced  through  a  thick  jacket 
and  trousers,  with  fatal  efiect.  Outrages  of  this  nature  led  in  past 
years  to  armed  parties  being  formed  to  clear  the  country  of  them, 
and  when  collisions  occurred,  numbers  were  ruthlessly  shot  down 
with  as  little  consideration  as  if  they  were  wild  animals. 
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In  Great  Namaqoaland  and  the  Ealibari,  the  Bushman  popnla* 
tion  number  two  or  three  thousand,  and  in  the  north-east  of 
Damaraland  there  are  small  wandering  tribes  of  them,  including 
the  Ai-San,  the  Kun-San,  the  Au-ai-san,  the  An-San,  the  Matsana- 
Khoi-San,  and  the  Bushmen  of  Otave,  who  are  remnants  of  the 
old  paramount  tribe  of  Great  Namaqualand,  the  Gei-nams,  broken 
up  by  wars  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  now  leading 
a  Bushman  life. 

Besides  these  primitive  races,  inhabiting  South  Africa,  there 
were  the  dark-skinned  negroids  of  the  Bantu  stock,  speaking  a 
euphonious  polysyllabic,  prefix-pronominal  language ;  living 
under  hereditary  chiefs ;  pastoral  and  agricultural  in  their  pur- 
suits, dwellers  in  villages,  and  workers  in  metals.  They  are  now 
known  as  the  tribal  groups,  classed  as  Kafirs,  Zulus,  Alakalakas, 
Bechuanas,  and  Damaras,  all  Iiaving  ancient  traditions  of  inva- 
sions, wars  and  forays,  during  their  migrations  southward  and 
eastward  from  their  long-forgotten  home  in  the  north  and  east. 

The  term  "  Kafir  "  signifying  infidel,  was  applied  by  the  Mahom- 
medan  Arabs  to  all  the  dark  races  of  Africa,  and  it  was  adopted 
by  the  first  Europeans  who  came  in  contact  with  the  tribes  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  national  designation  of 
tliese  tribes  was  the  "  Ama-Khosa,"  or  sons  of  "  Xosa,"  the  great 
chief  from  whom  they  claim  unbroken  descent  through  twelve  or 
thirteen  generations.  They  again  are  subdivided  into  Ama- 
Gcalekas  or  Gcalekas;  the  Ama-Gqaika  or  Gaikas;  the  Ama- 
Dhlambi  or  T'Slambies;  the  Aba-Tembu  or  Tambookie  Kafirs, 
and  other  minor  tribes.  They  first  crossed  the  Kei  Eiver  and 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  about  1650,  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  appearance  of  the  early  European  settlers  in 
Table  Bay. 

The  Kafirs  are  physically  superior  to  the  Hottentot  race. 
They  are  generally  fine,  powerful,  able-bodied  men,  reserved  and 
self-possessed  in  manner,  but  courteous  and  polite,  and  sensible  of 
kindness  and  consideration.  Their  form  of  government  was  a  well 
organised  although  simple  one.  They  had  a  regular  gradation  of 
authority  from  the  head  of  the  family,  who  was  responsible  for  its 
conduct,  or  the  head  of  the  kraal  or  village,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  collective  families  therein,  up  to  the  chief,  who,  with  his 
councillors,  adjudicated  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
individuals,  or  of  the  tribe.  They  had  a  system  of  law  which  took 
cognisance  of  crimes  and  offences,  enforced  civil  rights  and 
obligations,  provided  for  the  validity  of  polygamic  marriages,  and 
secured  succession  to  property  according  to  well-defined  rules. 
Superstition  entered  into  all  the  affairs  of  their  life,  and  formed 
part  of  their  laws,  customs  and  religion.      They  believed  in 
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benevolent  and  evil  spirits  producing  prosperity  or  adversity  in: 
health  or  sickness,  and  witchcraft  was  recognised  as  one  of  tbo^ 
evil  arts  practised  with  the  view  of  causing  death  or  injury  td 
property.  The  alleged  offender,  charged  with  being  umtaiad 
(wizard  or  witch)  was  stripped  of  his  possessions,  and  after  beings- 
subjected  to  various  kinds  of  torture,  was  frequently  put  to  death*- 
The  procedure  supplied  a  convenient  method  of  getting  rid  of  any 
obnoxious  person,  or  one  whose  property  was  coveted. 

They  had  many  good  traits  in  their  character.     Their  bravery; 
and  devotion  to  their  hereditary  chiefs  was  well  illustrated  by  aa 
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incident  which  occurred  during  the  year  1818,  when  a  great  inter- 
tribal battle  was  fought  on  the  Debe  Nek,  in  the  district  of  King 
William's  Town,  between  the  chief  Gaika  and  his  uncle  T'Slambie, 
who  had  acted  as  regent  during  his  nephew's  minority.  H^ 
quarrel  was  provoked  by  Gaika's  own  doings.  He  had  carried  off 
one  of  his  uncle's  young  wives,  and  another  dusky  lady,  who  was 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  councillors.  These  sages  spoke  and 
remonstrated  with  their  young  chief;  but  to  no  avail.  Gaik» 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  counsel,  calling  them  traitors  to 
their  lawful  chief.  Preparations  were  then  made  on  both  sides 
for  a  conflict;  and  a  bloody,  and  in  many  cases  hand-to-hand 
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combat  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Gaika:  bnt  not 
before  almost  all  his  men  of  note  had  fallen.  On  the  day 
preceding  the  battle,  many  of  the  councillors  who  had  been  called 
traitors  set  their  aflfairs  in  order,  and  took  a  final  farewell  of  their 
friends  and  families,  telling  them  they  did  not  intend  to  return, 
bnt  would  show  on  the  morrow  that,  though  they  had  opposed 
their  chief  in  his  evil  ways,  they  were  not  afraid  to  die  in  his 
cause.  And  they  were  fiedthful  to  their  resolution.  Occupying 
the  foremost  ranks  in  the  fi^ht,  where  their  position  as  councillors 
did  not  require  them  to  be,  they  were  singled  out  by  their 
opponents,  and  were  the  first  to  fall.     Not  one  of  them  returned. 

In  all  wars  with  the  Colony,  it  was  noticeable  that  they  scrupu- 
lonsly  respected  women  and  children,  and  that  their  missionaries 
were  protected,  or  assisted  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  rarely  injured 
by  those  amongst  whom  they  laboured.  It  is  said  that  in  their 
language  they  have  no  phrase  or  word  equivalent  to  gratitude, 
yet  in  maoy  instances  tney  have  shown  that  they  possess  the 

Suality.  Eafir  servants  haye  warned  their  masters  of  impending 
anger  when  they  might  haye  taken  their  lives  and  stock ;  and 
in  numbers  of  cases  individual  members  of  the  tribes,  who 
experienced  kindness  from  officials  and  traders,  have  assisted  in 
rescuing  and  saving  them  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Christian  missionaries  first  settled  in  what  was  then  known  as 
Kafirland  only  seventy-five  years  ago.  These  were  the  Eev. 
Messrs.  Williams,  Brownlee,  Thomson,  and  Bennie.  Soon  after- 
wards their  numbers  were  strengthened  by  Messrs.  Ross,  Shaw, 
Shepstone,  Weir,  Chalmers,  and  McDiarmid.  They  had  to 
acquire  the  language,  and  adapt  the  alphabet  to  the  Kafir  tongue, 
before  they  could  influence  the  people  by  their  teaching.  In 
those  days  no  article  of  European  manufacture  was  seen  other 
than  beads,  brass  wire,  or  buttons,  which  were  the  medium  of 
currency.  The  chiefs  wore  robes  of  leopard-skin,  and  the  women 
cloaks  of  ox-hide.  The  tribesmen  were  adorned  with  red  clay, 
and  never  went  any  distance  from  their  homes  without  being 
armed  with  assegais.  Numbers  ^f  them,  both  men  and  women 
all  in  full  barbaric  dress,  their  bodies  and  karosses  painted  with 
red  clay,  would  sometimes  attend  the  church.  When  asked  where 
they  were  going,  they  indicated  that  they  were  **  going  to  the 
dance,"  and  in  church  they  showed  that  they  had  but  a  yague 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  service.  They  soon  slipped  off  the  forms 
on  which  they  were  seated,  and  squatted  on  the  floor,  took  out 
their  pipes,  and  commenced  smo^ng.  Notwithstanding  many 
discouragements  and  difficulties,  the  missionary  influence  gradu- 
ally brought  about  a  change.  Natives  abandoned  the  old 
superstitions,  and  broke  through  the  national  customs,  adopting 
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the  teachings  of  Christianity  and  the  forms  of  civilised  lifcs.  The 
wooden  spade,  which  was  their  only  agricultural  implement,  gare 
way  to  the  ploughshare,  and  the  red  clay  to  European  clothing; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  educating  and  indnstrul 
agencies,  there  was  evidenced  a  greater  readiness  to  work  and 
labour,  in  order  to  supply  and  satisfy  their  increasing  wants. 

Neither  Christianity  nor  civilisation  has  as  yet,  however, 
taken  entire  hold  of  the  population.  The  large  majority  of  them 
have  no  religion  whatever,  and  are  wedded  to  the  barbaric 
customs  and  superstitions  of  their  forefathers.  But,  consideriDg 
the  comparatively  short  period  in  which  enlightening  and^ 
educating  agencies  have  had  time  to  operate  upon  thero,  consider-  * 
able  advances  in  the  process  of  raising  and  elevating  them  have 
been  made.  Many  tnousands  have  renounced  heathenism,  with 
all  its  superstitions,  and  enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  religions 
bodies;  and  they  can  proudly  point  to  churches  and  chapels 
which  have  arisen  chiefly  from  their  own  efiForts,  where  large 
native  congregations,  neatly  dressed  and  well  behaved,  regularly 
assemble  at  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath-belL  Some  of  them,  thanks 
to  the  training  tbev  have  received  at  mission  stations,  have 
become  fairly  skilful  artisans  and  tradesmen.  A  number  have 
qualified  themselves  to  be  preachers  and  teachers  among  their 
lellow-countrymen.  Others  have  become  purchasers  of  property, 
or  are  in  possession  of  leased  lands.  They  are  owners  of  cattle, 
horses  and  woolled  sheep,  and  producers  of  grain  and  other 
products ;  while  a  very  considerate  portion  periodically  engage 
in  manual  labour  in  the  diamond,  the  gold,  and  the  coal  mines,  in 
the  railway  and  other  public  works,  on  the  farms,  and  sometimes 
in  the  households,  and  together  with  the  Mixed  Eaces  furnish  the 
rough  labour  power  of  the  Colony. 

The  Mixed  Races  are  descendants  of  various  peoples  trans- 
planted to  the  Cape  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  from  Java, 
Ueylon,  Madagascar,  and  Mozambique,  and  who,  intermingling 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  indigenous  stock,  have  produced  a 
heterogeneous  and  motley  population  of  every  gradation  of  colonr, 
feature,  and  physique.  These  are  a  numerous,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  well-behaved  class,  very  serviceable,  not  only  in  all 
agricultural  operations,  but  in  various  domestic  and  indastrial 
employments. 

The  Kafir  tribes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
number  about  600,000  persons.  They  occupy  locations  or  allot- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  eastern  border  districts,  such  as 
Uitenhage,  Alexandria,  Albany,  Fort  Beaufort,  East  London  and 
King  William's  Town ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  in  the  territories 
between  the  Great  Kei  Kiver  and  the  borders  of  Natal,  forming 
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the  divisions  of  the  Transkei,  Tembaland,  and  Griqualand  East. 
Some  occupy  lands  under  individual  tenure,  and  it  is  noticeable, 
that  they  are  far  in  cdvance  of  those  who  are  under  the  tribal  or  loca- 
tion system.  This  is  shown  in  the  better  description  of  houses  and 
huts  they  dwell  in,  the  style  in  which  they  are  furnished,  the  con- 
stant use  of  European  clothing,  the  better  education  of  their 
children,  and  in  the  production  of  a  much  Avider  range  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  The  "  red/*  or  heathen  native  (by  which^  term 
those  who  live  in  tribal  locations  are  more  commonly  known),  are 
still  subject  to  the  conservative  influences  of  their  race,  retaining 
their  polygamous  customs,  venerating  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors, 
and  believing  in  the  demons  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

These  tribes  have  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  section  of  the 
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Pondos,  accepted  the  supremacy  of  the  Cape  Government;  and 
most  of  them  have  voluntarily  given  in  their  submission  from  an 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  British  rule  and  protection. 
They  are  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  two  Chief  and 
several  subordinate  European  magistrates,  who  are  centrally 
placed  amongst  them,  carrying:  out  the  native  policy  initiated  by 
Sir  George  Grey.  These  officers  administer  a  special  code  of 
criminal  law,  embodying  the  general  principles  of  the  existing 
colonial  law,  but  retaining  some  provisions  of  native  law  com- 
mending themselves  as  applicable,  such  as  that  dealing  with  the 
communal  responsibility  of  kraals  or  villages  in  respect  of  stolen 
stock  where  "  spoor  "  may  be  traced  to  them.  The  native  witch- 
doctor, however,  is  suppressed  by  all  imputations  of  pretended 
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witchcraft  being  made  a  punishable  offence.  To  the  adminis- 
tratiye  ability,  personal  intliience  and  good  guidance  of  these 
magistrates,  in  the  management  of  the  communities  under  their 
charge,  may  be  greatly  ascribed  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
natives,  and  their  contentment  with  our  protecting  rule.  Their 
work  of  gradually  revolutionising  the  conditions  of  native  society, 
is  supplemented  by  the  many  mission  and  industrial  schools 
established  in  the  country  by  the  Christian  churches,  and  which 
are  aided  by  grants  from  the  public  revenue. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

PONDOLAND. 

The  Ama-Pondos,  who  occupy  the  beautiful  coast  country  from 
the  Umtata  Eiver  to  the  Umtamvuna  River,  between  the  Cape 
(Jolony  and  Natal,  are  still  an  independent  tribe.  During  the 
reign  of  the  Zulu  king  Chaka,  they  were  conquered  and  dis- 
possessed of  their  cattle,  and  with  some  other  lesser  tribes  found 
shelter  in  the  broken  wooded  country  about  the  St.  John's  River. 
On  the  emigration  of  the  emigrant  Boers  to  Natal,  the  Cape 
Government  recognised  the  Pondo  chief  Faku  as  paramount  over 
the  territory,  and  entered  into  a  friendly  alliance  with  him.  By 
this  intervention  they  had  the  prestige  of  British  protection,  and 
consequent  upon  it  their  population  and  wealth  soon  increased. 
After  Faku's  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Umquikela, 
during  whose  lifetime  there  were  continual  disturbances  with  the 
different  smaller  tribes  of  the  Fondomise,  Bacas,  and  Xesibes; 
and,  owing  to  these  hostilities,  the  Colonial  Government  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  Pondoland,  but 
the  Imperial  authorities  objected.  It  was  considered  advisable, 
however,  to  secure  the  port  of  St.  John's  River,  and  in  1878 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  concluded  an  agreement  with  Nqwiliso,  the 
chief  of  Pondoland,  who  was  recognised  as  entirely  independent 
of  Umquikela,  for  its  purchase.  Afterwards,  as  it  was  found  that 
attempts  were  made  to  open  ports  on  the  coast  of  Eastern 
Pondmand,  free  of  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
through  which  guns  and  ammunition  were  being  supplied  to  the 
natives,  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  1885,  declaring  Her 
Majesty's  protectorate  over  the  whole  coast.  Subsequently 
complications  arose  from  wars  between  the  Pondos  and  Ae^^ibes, 
and  other  minor  tribes,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  Umquikela  for 
the  revenue  from  the  ports  of  St.  John's  River.  These  differences 
^ere  settled  by  an  agreement  concluded  in  1887  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Btanford,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Sir  J.  A . 
pe  Wet,  giving  Umquikela  and  his  heirs  a  subsidy  of  £2U0  per 
IKnnura,  and  a  sum  of  £1,600  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of 
^esibeland  and  the  renunciation  of  all  claims  against  the  Colonial 
Bovernment.     Umquikela    then    undertook,  on   behalf   of   the 
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Pondos,  to  control  the  border  of  his  territory,  to  suppress  stock 
thefts,  and  maintain  good  order  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
Government.  After  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sigcau,  who  is  now  the  ruler  of  Pondoland,  which  has  an  area  of 
3,869  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  200,000  souls. 

Within  the  territory  the  worst  features  of  barbarism  have  yet 
their  sway.  Murder,  rapine,  cruelty,  and  injustice  reign. 
**  Smelling  out,"  and  sacrifice  of  life  on  charges  of  witchcraft  are 
of  continual  occurrence.  In  Western  Pondoland  the  remonstrances 
of  the  High  Commissioner  against  the  spilling  of  human  blood 
has  had  some  influence  on  Nqwiliso,  who  was  given  to  understand 
that  a  continuance  of  it  would  imperil  his  independence.  He  has 
recently  issued  the  order — **  From  to-day  let  there  be  ^either 
man,  woman,  nor  child  put  to  death  for  witchci-aft " — ^and  sounded 
the  de^th-knell  of  this  heathenish  custom  in  his  territory. 

In  Eastern  Pondoland  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  utility  of 
the  witch-doctor  to  smell  out  those  who  practise  it  is  unbounded, 
and  receives  countenance  from  the  chief  nimself.  An  incident  of 
by  no  means  infrequent  occurrence  which  was  witnessed  at  his 
kraal,  the  "  Umzi  wa  Kwomkulu,"  or  Great  Place,  will  illustrate 
this,  and  the  cruel  system  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
exerted  a  peculiar  fascination  among  these  people. 

The  Great  Place  of  Sigcau,  the  "  Spider, '  is  situated  on  a  com- 
manding ridge  overlooking  the  Xura  Kiver  towards  the  w^, 
and  the  Umsikaba  Valley  to  the  east ;  while  on  the  coast  side, 
the  country  stretches  away  in  easy  undulations,  a  land  of  beauty 
and  repose,  suited  to  the  lotus-eating  Pondos.  Groups  of  natives 
are  lying  idly  about,  chatting  and  smoking;  while  women  and 
children  are  nearer  the  huts,  enjoying  themselves  in  the  bright 
sunshine. 

A  weighty  matter  is  evidently  under  discussion  among  the 
older  councillors.  Yesterdav,  the  chiefs  stable  was  burnt  aown. 
It  stood  near  the  office,  ana  some  of  the  goods  in  the  oflSee  were 
hurriedly  removed  lest  the  fire  should  extend  to  it.  Among 
these  goods  was  a  horn,  which  contained  the  choicest  of  the 
charms  and  medicines  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  Sigcau  and 
the  Pondo  nation.  After  the  safety  of  the  office  was  assured,  the 
articles  removed  were  replaced.  But  the  precious  horn  could  no4 
be  found.  Careful  search  was  made  all  over  the  kraal,  withont 
avail.  In  the  morning,  men  were  sent  to  the  witch-doctor  to 
inquire  who  was  the  incendiary  and  thief.  With  the  party  was 
Bateji.  The  doctor,  after  due  preparation,  went  through  his  incan- 
tations and  his  wild  witch-finder's  dance.  The  women  stood  around 
clapping  their  hands  in  time  with  the  dancing  and  chanting  with 
weira  impressive  effect,  whilst  the  doctor  rapidly  related  the  occur- 
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rences  of  the  day  and  traced  the  malice,  which  desired  ill  to  the 
chief  and  the  Pondo  people.  The  men  from  the  Great  Place  sat 
together  before  him  listening.  Only  the  lurid  light  in  their  eyes 
expressed  liow  their  savage  superstitious  feelings  were  aroused. 
"  A  snake  had  been  sent  by  its  owner  to  take  the  horn,"  the 
doctor  said — "  a  big  snake.  The  owner  called  it  from  the  Um- 
sikaba." 

"  Who  is  the  owner  of  that  snake  ?  "  one  of  the  men  asked. 

"  Bateji,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  snake  belonged  to  him." 

In  vain  was  Bateji's  denial.  Significantly  his  fellows  moved 
away  from  his  side.  They  would  not  sit  by  the  polluted  man. 
He  might  perhaps  have  made  good  an  escape  at  this  time ;  but, 
conscious  of  innocence,  he  did  not  attempt  it.  So  they  all 
returned  to  the  Great  Place,  and  a  report  was  fully  made  to  the 
chief.  Bateji  was  secured,  declaring  the  witch-doctor's  accusa- 
tions false. 

Next  morning  he  sits  alone,  and  apparently  unwat^^hed.  But 
scores  of  eyes  are  upon  him,  nevertheless.  He  has  been  examined 
and  cross-examined  again  and  again,  to  induce  him  to  confess  the 
misdeeds,  and  produce  the  fatal  horn.  At  last  he  determines  to 
make  a  run  for  life,  dear  life.  He  is  off  and  away.  A  shout,  and 
the  hell-hounds  are  after  him  in  full  cry.  A  powerful  man  and 
a  fast  runner,  it  seems  at  first  that  he  will  reach  the  cover  of  a 
forest  about  two  miles  away ;  but  the  pack  proves  too  strong  for 
him,  and  struggling  and  panting  he  is  captured  and  brought  back 
to  his  doom.  Then  the  questioners  are  at  him  once  more.  "  Why 
do  you  run  away,  if  you  are  innocent  ?  "  **  Has  not  the  doctor 
said  you  are  the  *  gqwira '  (wizard)  ?  " 

They  have  him  alone,  as  some  horsemen  are  seen  approaching 
at  a  rapid  pace.  Foremost  is  a  fine-looking  young  man,  riding 
a  fiery  blacK  horse.  It  is  Sigcau.  He  gallops  up ;  then  reining 
his  horse  suddenly  in,  he  sits  for  a  few  minutes  motionless  in  the 
saddle.  All  the  men  throw  up  the  right  hand  and  shout  '*  Longi- 
langa ! "  Bateji  shouts  too.  The  women  make  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition. Then  Sigcau  dismounts,  and  his  horse  is  led  away.  A  few 
words  with  the  leading  councillors,  and  he  repairs  with  them  to 
the  office  to  deal  with  Bateji's  case.  The  councillors  said  he  was 
obdurate ;  of  his  guilt  none  expressed  a  doubt. 

Things  are  not  done  in  a  hurry  at  the  Great  Place.  After  a 
proper  interval,  a  message  was  sent  from  the  chief  to  Bateji,  that 
unless  he  confessed  and  produced  the  horn,  he  should  be  put  on 
the  yoke.  Bateji's  reply  was  '*I  am  innocent."  Then  he  was 
tied  to  a  yoke  by  his  arms,  with  reims  pulled  as  tight  as  could 
be.  As  the  thon;r8  cut  into  the  flesh  and  prevented  circulation, 
the  pain  was  terrible,  and  Bateji  writhed  and  yelled.    Then  his 
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tormentors  urged  him  to  confess.  But  he  could  not  say  where 
the  horn  was. 

An  hour  and  a  half  of  this  torture,  and  the  inquiry  had  got  no 
further.  Sigcau  sent  another  message.  '^  Go  and  tell  Bateji  thai 
unless  he  confess  and  produce  the  horn,  I  will  hand  him  over  to 
the  young  men."  Bateji  said,  "Let  the  young  men  takemcL" 
Sigcau  altered  his  mind.  He  asked  the  owner  of  a  cart  to  driTo 
him  oyer  to  another  kraal.  They  went,  and  Bateji  bad  two  more 
hours  of  his  agony. 

On  Sigcau's  return,  he  learnt  that  Bateji  had  not  coDfessei 
But  the  torture  had  done  its  work.  He  was  hardly  recognisable. 
Then  Mapenduka  was  sent  to  a  hut  to  fetch  Bateji's  own  rifle 
and  two  cartridges.  When  these  were  brought,  Nobulongwewas 
called.  To  Nobulongwe,  Sigcau  said,  "Take  that  man  down 
below  the  kraal  and  shoot  him,  then  let  his  body  be  dragged  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Don't  take  him  over  the  river  first. 
Kill  him  here.     I  want  to  be  sure  that  he  is  dead." 

So  Bateji  was  led  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  kraal, 
with  the  yoke  still  across  his  shoulders.  Then  they  took  ihe 
yoke  off  him,  and  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back.  He  made  no 
resistance. 

**  Shut  your  eyes.     I  am  going  to  shoot  you,"  Nobulongwe  saii 

"  You  shut  yours,'*  was  the  defiant  reply  ;  and  as  he  lay  on  the 
hill-side  calmly  facing  them,  Nobulongwe  put  the  rifle  almost 
against  the  man's  head  and  fired.  The  dust  rose;  there  wasi 
quiver,  and  a  human  life  had  fled.  A  reim  was  tied  round  tke 
neck,  and  two  young  men  dragged  the  body  across  the  prettt 
IJmsikaba  riyer,  and  left  it  on  the  other  side  for  the  vultures  ssi 
the  crows. 

As  the  shot  was  fired,  a  woman's  voice  rose  piercingly  at  tk 
kraal,  in  sorrowful  lament  for  the  death  of  Bateji.  They  tried 
to  force  her  to  be  quiet,  but  she  paid  them  no  attention,  sd 
wailed  pitifully.  Then  they  drove  her  into  one  of  the  hots. 
That  night  she  left  the  Great  Place,  and  returned  to  her  peopk 
in  Xesihiland.  So  Bateji  had  one  friend  whose  love  stood  W 
and  faithful,  even  in  that  most  dreaded  disgrace  to  a  Kafir,— tb 
accusation  of  witchcraft. 
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for  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  The  mouth  of  the  Kosi 
Biyer,  on  the  coast  of  Amatongaland,  is  regarded  as  having  the 
possibilities  of  a  future  harbour,  in  connection  with  a  line  of 
railway  from  there  to  the  frontier  of  Swaziland,  and  the  territory 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  but  those  best  acquainted  with  it 
consider  that  the  Kosi  mouth,  which  is  an  inlet  for  the  sea  to  the 
lagoons  and  marshes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  can  never 
be  of  any  use  for  the  purpose. 

Adjacent  to  the  low-lying  groimds  of  Amatongaland,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  Lebombo  Mountains,  is  the  territory  of  Swazi- 
land, at  an  average  height  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Portuguese  territory  and 
Ton^aland,  and  on  all  other  sides,  for  a  distance  of  about  220  miles, 
by  the  South  African  Republib,  Its  area  is  8,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  is  roughly  estimated  at  60,000. 

The  Swazies  are  of  the  Bantu  family,  like  the  Zulus  and 
Ama-Khosa  Kafirs,  and  their  habits  and  customs  to-day  are  much 
the  same  as  they  have  been  for  many  generations  past.  In  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  a  dispute  arose  on  the  question  of 
succession  to  the  chieftainship,  and  the  emigrant  farmers  of  the 
South  African  Republic  assisted  Umswazi,  father  of  the  late  chief 
Umbandine,  on  which  account  they  have  claimed  a  suzerainty 
over  the  nation.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  Swazies  were 
conscious  of  the  services  rendered  them  by  the  Government  of 
Natal,  and  especially  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone  (Somstsu),  who  pre- 
Tented  Cetywayo  from  washing  his  spears  amongst  them.  During 
the  Zulu  war  they  were  in  readiness  to  be  called  out,  and  sent 
about  8,000  men  with  the  British  troops,  under  Lord  Wolseley, 
against  Secocoeni.  After  the  Transvaal  war  their  independence 
was  recognised  by  the  Convention  of  Pretoria. 

The  people  being  pastoral,  cattle  are  their  chief  property,  the 
number  in  their  possession  being  estimated  at  from  35,000  to 
40,000  head.  There  is  but  little  cultivation  carried  on,  only 
sufficient  to  supply  their  immediate  wants.  The  products  are 
maize,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  gourds.  The  soil 
appears  fertile,  and  the  natural  grasses  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  The  western  side  of  the  country  is  well  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  having  their  rise  among  the  broken  foot-hills 
of  the  mountain  ranges.  It  is  there  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of 
Swaziland  is  deposited. 

During  the  summer,  or  rainy  season,  the  climate  is  considered 
unhealthv  towards  the  eastern  side,  and  horses,  mules  and  cattle 
are  then  kept  as  much  as  possible  on  the  higher  uplands  of  the 
western  slopes.  Here  the  grazing-lands  are  rich  and  luxuriant  at 
the  period  of  the  year  when  those  in  the  adjoining  South  African 
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natives,  ruthlessly  cutting  down  trees  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
the  richer  and  more  fertile  soil  to  be  found  below  them,  than  in 
the  open  country.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Black  Umfolosi,  and 
the  stretch  of  low-lying  country  towards  St.  Lucia  Lake,  on  the 
coast,  malarial  fever  prevails,  which  fact  accounts  for  its  being  so 
sparsely  inhabited;  but  large  game  abounds  there,  including 
rhinoceros,  zebra,  buffalo,  wildebeest,  koodo,  water-buck,  and  other 
kinds  of  buck.  The  coast  has  no  harbour,  but  Sordwana  Point 
and  Bay,  as  well  as  Lake  St.  Lucia,  are  included  in  the  territory. 

The  occupation  of  lands  by  Europeans  is  not  usually  allowed, 
except  for  missionary,  trading,  or  mining  purposes.  Mission 
stations  in  connection  with  various  denominations  have  been 
established,  and  schools  for  the  natives  opened ;  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  roll  being  719.  In  Eshowe  district,  a  settlement 
has  been  established  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

Gold,  in  quartz,  has  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Znlnland ; 
and  gold-mining  gives  promise  of  being  a  payable  industr?. 
In  the  districts  of  Nqutu,  Nkandhla,  and  Entonjaneni,  some  small 
batteries  have  already  been  erected,  and  gold  extracted  from  the 
ore.  There  is  a  royalty  of  Is.  6d.  per  ounce,  and  the  revenue  from 
this  source  in  1891  was  £232.  The  development  of  the  mining  area 
is  delayed  on  account  of  the  want  of  capital ;  but  efforts  are  oeing 
made  to  overcome  this  difiBculty,  by  the  formation  of  companies 
in  Natal  and  elsewhere.  Recent  accounts  report  the  occurrence, 
near  the  White  Umfolosi  River,  bordering  Zululand,  of  auriferous 
"  banket "  deposits  from  18  inches  to  4  feet  thick,  averaging  over 
12  dwt.  per  ton.  Coal,  silver,  lead,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  asbestos 
are  also  among  the  minerals  found  in  Zululand,  but  none  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  gold,  have  yet  been  worked. 

Adjoining  Zululand,  and  lying  between  it  and  the  soatheni 
boundary  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  Lorenzo  Marques  on 
the  East  coast,  is  the  territory  of  Amatongaland,  over  which 
British  suzerainty  was  established  by  treaty,  made  with,  the 
Queen  Regent,  Zambilli,  in  1887.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  6,300 
square  miles,  and  its  population  at  38,000  persons.  The  people, 
who  are  better  known  by  the  native  name  of  "  Mapootas,"  resemble 
the  Zulus  in  certain  respects,  but  are  not  of  such  splendid  physique. 
They  are  remarkably  industrious,  and  cultivate  very  much  larger 
extents  of  ground  than  do  the  Zulu  or  the  Natal  natives.  The 
country  is  an  undulating  plain,  rising  from  50  to  300  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  in  the  summer  season,  from  October  to  May  or 
June,  is  a  bad  fever  district.  The  Pongolo  River,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, runs  along  its  north-easterly  boundary,  and  joining  the 
Usutu,  forms  the  Maputa,  which  enters  the  lower  part  of  Itela- 
goa  Bay,  as  a  large  river,  navigable  for  small-draught  vessels 
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for  a  distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  The  mouth  of  the  Eosi 
Biver,  on  the  coast  of  Amatongaland,  is  regarded  as  having  the 
possibilities  of  a  future  harbour,  in  connection  with  a  line  of 
railway  from  there  to  the  frontier  of  Swaziland,  and  the  territory 
of  the  South  African  Eepublic,  but  those  best  acquainted  with  it 
consider  that  the  Kosi  mouth,  which  is  an  inlet  for  the  sea  to  the 
lagoons  and  marshes  in  tlie  lower  part  of  the  country,  can  never 
be  of  any  use  for  the  purpose. 

Adjacent  to  the  low-lyinff  groimds  of  Amatongaland,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  Lebombo  Mountains,  is  the  territory  of  Swazi- 
land, at  an  average  height  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Portuguese  territory  and 
Ton^aland,  and  on  all  other  sides,  for  a  distance  of  about  220  miles, 
by  the  South  African  Republic.  Its  area  is  8,000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  is  roughly  estimated  at  60,000, 

The  Swazies  are  of  the  Bantu  family,  like  the  Zulus  and 
Ama-Khosa  Kafirs,  and  their  habits  and  customs  to-day  are  much 
the  same  as  they  have  been  for  many  generations  past.  In  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  a  dispute  arose  on  tlie  question  of 
succession  to  the  chieftainship,  and  the  emigrant  farmers  of  the 
South  African  Republic  assisted  Umswazi,  father  of  the  late  chief 
Umbandine,  on  which  account  they  have  claimed  a  suzerainty 
over  the  nation.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  Swazies  were 
conscious  of  the  services  rendered  them  by  the  Government  of 
Natal,  and  especially  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone  (Somstsu),  who  pre- 
vented Cetywayo  from  washing  his  spears  amongst  them.  During 
the  Zulu  war  they  were  in  readiness  to  be  called  out,  and  sent 
about  8,000  men  with  the  British  troops,  under  Lord  VVolseley, 
against  Secoeoeni.  After  the  Transvaal  war  their  independence 
was  recognised  by  the  Convention  of  Pretoria. 

The  people  being  pastoral,  cattle  are  their  chief  property,  the 
number  in  their  possession  being  estimated  at  from  35,000  to 
40,000  head.  There  is  but  little  cultivation  carried  on,  only 
sufficient  to  supply  their  immediate  wants.  The  products  are 
maize,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  gourds.  The  soil 
appears  fertile,  and  the  natural  grasses  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  The  western  side  of  the  country  is  well  watered  by 
nnmerous  streams,  having  their  rise  among  the  broken  foot-hills 
of  the  mountain  ranges.  It  is  there  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of 
Swaziland  is  deposited. 

During  the  summer,  or  rainy  season,  the  climate  is  considered 
unhealthy  towards  the  eastern  side,  and  horses,  mules  and  cattle 
are  then  kept  as  much  as  possible  on  the  higher  uplands  of  the 
vrestem  slopes.  Here  the  grazing-lands  are  rich  and  luxuriant  at 
the  period  of  the  year  when  those  in  the  adjoining  South  African 
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Republic  are  at  tbeir  worst;  and  the  Boers  neighbouring  on 
Swaziland  have  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  trekking  with  their 
cattle  in  large  numbers  into  the  country,  under  grazing  leases. 

After  the  discovery  of  gold  and  its  development  in  1885  and 
1886,  a  number  of  Europeans,  principally  British,  spread  over 
Swaziland.  The  late  chief,  Umbandine,  fond  of  good  living,  good 
wine,  and  hunting,  granted,  for  comparatively  small  couaidera- 
tions,  various  ccmcessions  for  mining,  trading,  and  agriculture. 
The  white  population,  finding  it  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
themselves,  obtained  a  "  charter  "  from  him,  by  which  a  committee 
was  appointed,  having  judicial,  taxing,  and  administrative  powem 
But  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  chief  encouraged  the  crowd  of 
concession-seekers  about  him,  and  the  rivalry  between  them  to 
gain  an  influence  over  him  to  promote  their  own  purposes,  resulted 
m  jealousy  and  internal  dissensions  even  among  the  committee. 
The  chief  afterwards  fell  ill,  and  affairs  became  worse,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  having  to  deal  with  his  native  councillors,  some 
of  whom  were  in  power  one  week,  and  "  smelled-out "  or  executed 
the  next.  When  the  chief  died,  in  1889,  the  position  became 
still  more  chaotic,  and  neither  life  nor  property  seemed  safe, 

A  joint  commission  was  then  appointed  by  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  and  the  President  of  the  South  African  Republic,  whose 
members  proceeded  to  Swaziland  to  confer  with  the  representatives 
of  the  tribe  and  the  Queen-Regent.     The  main  question  brought 
before  them  was  the  validity  of  the  concessions  granted  by  the 
late  chief.     They  numbered  many  hundreds,  and  were  for  every- 
thing that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  conceive.     They  incloded 
customs,  the  sole  riglit  of  laying  out  townships,  the  sole  right  to 
levy  taxes  of  any  nature  or  any  amount,  the  sole  right  to  practise 
as  doctors,  as  lawyers,  as  surveyors,  the  sole  right  of  banking,  oi 
advertising,  of  assurance,  of  posts,  telegraphs,  railways,  of  lotteries, 
photography,  pounds,   markets,  mint,  and  "the  sole   right  of 
obtaining  concessions  for  others  1 "    There  were  also  concessions, 
the  validity  of  which  was  disputed  by  the  natives,  especially  the 
one  which  gave  the  right  to  collect  the  revenue  of  the  chiefl 
The  result  of  the  Commission  was  a  Convention,  by  which  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  whites  was  entrusted  to  three 
Commissioners,    one.   Col.   JUartin,  C.M.G.,  appointed    by   Her 
Majesty's  Government,  one,  Mr.  Esselen,  by  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  one,  Mr.  T.  Shepstone,  C.M.G.,  by  the  Swazies; 
and  a  court,  originally  consisting  of  three  members,  was  established 
in  Swaziland,  whose  principal  duty  was  to  inquire  into  and  decide 
upon  the  validity  of  every  concession.    Some  400  of  these  were 
confirmed,  and  as  to  those  above-mentioned,  which  were  originally 
strenuously  disputed  by  the  Swazies,  all  opposition  to  them  was 
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withdrawn,  and  they  were  subsequently  nearly  all  approved  of. 
The  most  impoii:ant  concessions,  relating  to  lands,  customs,  rail- 
ways, &c.,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  South  African  Kepublic. 

Sir  Francis  de  Winton  had  been  sent  out  as  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioner,  and,  after  the  establishment  of  a  joint  provisional 
government,  suggested  broad  lines  of  agreement  as  to  the  future 
of  the  country,  which  have  since  been  the  ba^is  of  negotiations. 
Among  these  were  the  withdrawal  by  the  Soutli  African  Eepublic 
of  all  claims  or  interference  with  the  territory  to  the  nortli  and 
north-west  of  the  Eepublic,  where  the  British  Chartered  Company 
was  carrying  on  operations ;  the  expansion  of  the  South  African 
Kepublic  to  the  eastward,  and  the  entry  of  the  Eepublic  into  a 
South  African  Customs  Union,  with  the  withdrawal  of  objections 
on  the  part  of  its  Government  to  the  construction  of  railways  to 
their  border,  and  readiness  to  consider  further  extension  within 
the  Republic  A  conference  followed  between  the  High  Com- 
missioner, Sir  H.  Lock,  and  President  Kruger,  which  was  held  at 
Blignaut's  Poort,  on  the  Vaal  Eiver,  in  1890,  when  these  matters 
were  discussed,  and  a  draft  Convention,  embodying  the  result  of 
the  negotiation,  was  submitted  to  the  South  African  Eepublic. 

In  the  meantime,  the  legal  life  of  the  provisional  government 
in  Swaziland  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  was  intimated  to 
President  Kruger  that  if  no  settled  form  of  government  was 
established,  the  alternative  would  be  to  appoint  a  British  Com- 
missioner in  Swaziland,  supported  by  such  force  as  might  be 
necessary  to  maintain  law  and  order,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  London  Convention  of  1884. 

As  the  Executive  of  the  South  African  Eepublic  raised  objec- 
tions to  the  draft  Convention,  the  High  Commissioner,  in  view  of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  pressed  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  the 
leader  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  party  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  to 
undertake  the  task  of  explaining  the  situation  to  the  Government 
at  Pretoria.  Mr.  Hofmeyr  patriotically  consented  to  do  so,  and 
was  successful  in  smoothing  away  the  dilficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement.  In  August,  1890,  the  Conyention  was  ratified  by  the 
Volksraad  at  Pretoria.  It  aflSrraed  the  independence  of  the 
Swazies,  as  set  forth  in  the  London  Convention.  It  established 
for  an  indefinite  period  a  joint  government  of  the  territory  by  the 
British,  the  Eepublic,  and  the  Swazi  representatives ;  a  chief  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  ail  persons  of  European  extraction,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  natives  being  regulated  by  native  law  and 
custom.  It  recorded  the  agreement  of  the  Eepublic  to  withdraw 
all  claims  to  territories  northwards,  and  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  It  granted  the  assent  of 
the  Queen  to  the  acquisition  by  the  Eepublic  of  land  in  Swazi- 
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land^  and  the  adjoining  territories  of  Umbegesa  and  ZambilU,  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  to  Kosi  Bay ;  but  it  stipulated  that 
if,  before  the  8th  of  August,  1893,  the  Eepublic  should  not  hare 
entered  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  the  Convention  might 
be  terminated  upon  notice  given  by  either  of  the  parties  to  it. 

The  required  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Convention  on 
the  8th  August  next  has  been  given  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public; and  further  negotiations  were  concluded  in  June  this 
year  between  the  High  Commissioner,  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Government,  and  tiie  President  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
with  respect  to  the  future  government  of  the  country.  The  result 
has  not  been  announced,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  Swaziland  will 
be  ceded  to  the  Republic,  due  provision  being  made  for  securing 
to  the  Swazies  an  equitable  apportionment  of  their  lands,  and  to 
British  and  other  residents  who  have  invested  capital  in  mining 
or  other  commercial  enterprises,  a  protection  oi*  their  personal 
interests  and  political  rights. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

BASUTOLAND— THE    SWITZERLAND    OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Basutoland,  often  called  the  Switzerland  of  South  Africa,  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between  the  river  Caledon  (which 
separates  it,  for  the  northern  half  of  its  length,  from  the  Free 
State)  and  the  Maluti  and  Drakensberg  mountains.  Its 
estimated  area  is  10,263  square  miles,  and  it  lies  about  6,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  physical  aspect  is  very 
mountainous;  the  whole  country  is  undulating  and  dotted  over 
with  hills,  some  flat-topped  and  some  peaked,  generally  of 
aqueous  origin  and  composed  of  sandstone.  In  places,  iron-stone 
or  volcanic  outcrops,  are  seen.  The  country  is  a  succession  of  hills 
and  valleys,  covered  with  grass,  and  watered  by  innumerable 
streams  and  fountains.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  yields  in  abund- 
ance grain  of  all  sorts,  in  the  valleys  and  plains  that  lie  between 
the  spurs  of  the  Maluti  and  the  Caledon  river,  which  comprise  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  country.  The  Maluti  mountains  are  chiefly 
used  as  cattle  grazing  stations,  and  only  inhabited  to  any  extent 
within  the  first  spurs;  further  on,  the  villages  grow  fewer  and 
fewer,  till  nothing  is  found  but  a  few  cattle  stations.  The 
mountains  are  supposed  to  be  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  but  have 
never  been  properly  explored ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  chiefs  and 
people,  as  well  as  the  disinclination  of  the  Government,  have  so  far 
prevented  their  resources  being  ascertained.  Coal  is  abundant, 
and  mines  have  been  opened  and  worked,  but  here  again  the 
conservative  tendencies  of  both  people  and  Government  have  not 
encouraged  scientific  and  practical  exploration.  The  country  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  great  possibilities  as  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  wealth,  but  at  present  it  is  a  sealed  book  to  the 
prospector  and  explorer.  Except  in  the  ravines  of  the  Maluti, 
it  is  quite  devoid  of  wood ;  and  the  traveller  may  go  a  day's 
journey  without  seeing  a  single  tree  or  bush.  The  rivers  formerly 
were  fringed  with  willow-trees,  but  these  have  all  disappeared. 
Generally  it  is  a  sorry  spot  for  the  enthusiastic  sportsman,  who 
will  find  game  about  as  plentiful  as  on  Clapham  Common.  Birds 
may  be  excepted  from  this  statement ;  partridges  are  found  on  the 
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mountains,  ducks  on  the  pans,  and  quail  and  pigeon  in  the  fields 
in  abundance.  In  the  recesses  of  the  Maluti  and  the  Drakensberg, 
some  of  the  antelopes,  including  the  eland,  are  still  extant  The 
rivers  contain  yellow  fish  and  barbel  in  considerable  numbers. 
On  the  sides  of  many  of  the  mountains  large  caves  are  found,  in 
which  ferns  of  various  kinds  grow,  and  in  places  the  rocks  are 
ornamented  with  Bushmen  drawings.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the 
village  of  Tlakenels,  in  the  Maluti,  is  the  cave  of  Schonghong, 
formerly  the  home  of  the  last  Bushman  chief,  Soai,  who  ruled  in 
the  country.  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  destroyed  by  the 
grandsons  of  Moshesh  in  1871,  in  retaliation  for  repeated  cattle 
thefts.  ISir  Marshall  Clarke,  who  recently  visited  the  cave,  says: — 
"It  is  a  simple  overhanging  rock,  the  wall  in  rear  being  covered 
with  pictures  of  hunting  scenes,  war  dances,  predatory  ex- 
peditions, and  various  wild  animals.  Eland,  hippopotami,  and 
the  smaller  buck  are  all  recognisable,  while  occasionally  is 
depicted  the  uncouth  form  of  the  rain-god.  In  all  the  fighting 
pictures,  the  Bushman  is  shown  victorious.  He  is  drawing  the 
bow  with  tiny  hands,  or  balancing  himself  on  shapely  feet  throw- 
ing the  assegai.  His  foes  on  the  other  hand  are  exhibited  with 
disproportionately  big  handp>,  fleeing  on  calfless  legs  stuck  like 
broom-handles  into  the  middle  of  their  feet,  and  in  the  rear 
appear  Bushwomen  and  boys  driving  herds  of  horses  and  cattle, 
the  spoils  of  victory." 

Horses  and  cattle  flourish  in  the  country,  and  goats  are  met 
with  in  large  flocks,  but  sheep  to  a  less  extent  The  Basato 
ponies  are  hardy  animals,  with  great  powers  of  endurance  and 
wonderfully  agile,  skipping  like  goats  over  the  boulders  and  loose 
stones  that  strew  the  mountain  paths,  and  rarely  missing  their 
hold.  They  are  small  in  size  and  carelessly  bred,  as  well  as 
badly  fed  and  cared  for.  The  Government  have  recently  intro- 
duced two  Arab  stallions,  and  placed  them  at  the  service  of  the 
Basutos,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses.  No  pains 
whatever  are  taken  in  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  hence  they  are 
of  a  most  inferior  class,  merely  serviceable  for  ploughing  and 
draught  purposes.  Many  of  them  are  small,  and  the  cows  give 
but  little  milk  during  summer  and  practically  none  in  the 
winter. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture;  vast  fields 
of  mealies  and  Kafir  corn  extend  irom  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Corn  and  forage  is  also  grown,  but  of  an  inferior  sort, 
owing  to  late  sowing  and  indifference  as  to  quality  of  seed ;  but 
not  Que  to  any  fault  of  the  soil  or  climate,  which  are  both  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain  of  the  best  quality.  The 
methods  of  agriculture  are  rude  and  imperfect ;   no  machinery  of 
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any  sort  is  in  use,  and  the  common  one-furrow  plough,  the  hoe, 
and  the  sickle  are  the  only  implements  at  present  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  com  is  property  cultivated  and 
machinery  brought  into  use,  the  capabilities  of  Basutoland  as  a 
wheat-producing  area  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Ba6utos  are  generally  industrious  and  thriving.  They 
make  good  servants,  as  far  as  a  savage  race  can  be  such,  but  very 
soon  tire  of  work,  and  then  want  to  go  home  to  rest.  They  are 
keen  traders,  possessing  an  excellent  idea  of  looking  after  their 
own  interests  in  any  commercial  transaction.  Stores  and  shops 
are  established  at  various  places,  where  they  exchange  grain  and 
other  produce  for  goods,  or  sell  it  for  money.  The  import  value 
of  the  merchandise  which  passed  into  the  territory,  during  the 
eighteen  months  ending  on  31st  December,  1892,  was  £35,644 
from  the  Cape  Colony,  and  £42,000  from  the  Free  State.  The 
produce  of  the  country,  in  the  same  year,  was  valued  at 
£250,000. 

The  census,  taken  in  April,  1891,  showed  the  population  of 
B  isutoland  to  be  218,324  natives,  and  578  whites.  In  1875,  the 
return  was  127,707  natives  and  469  whites.  The  local  revenues  in 
1892  amounted  to  £23,784,  of  which  hut-tax  contributed  £19,611, 
and  licences  £1,382.  The  total  number  of  schools  was  115,  and  of 
these  101  belong  to  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission,  7  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  5  to  the  Church  of  South  Africa.  The 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Romish  attendance  roll  was  6,932,  and 
the  mean  average  attendance  4,560.  Government  grants  to  the 
amount  of  £3,414  are  given  in  aid  of  schools  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils  and  the  education  afforded.  The  training 
school  at  Morija  offers  a  sound  English  and  Sesuto  education,  and 
provides  native  teachers  for  the  country.  At  Eoma  there  is  an 
industrial  school,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  building,  car- 
pentry, tailoring  and  other  trades,  and  a  school  for  girls,  where, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  elementary  course,  they  are  taught  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  other  domestic  arts.  A  number  of  boys  are 
placed  by  the  Government  to  learn  trades  at  the  Lovedale 
Institution,  Cape  Colony,  and  at  the  Trappist  Monastery  in  Natal. 
European  clothing  is  now  in  general  use  in  the  country.  Poly- 
gamy is  still  practised  to  a  large  extent,  and  doubtless  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  becoming  members  of  some 
Christian  church.  Witchcraft  and  the  atrocities  of  **  smelling 
out "  are  abolished ;  for  as  early  as  1855  Moshesh  issued  his  word 
forbidding  them,  declaring  that  he,  his  brothers,  and  all  the  men 
of  the  tribe  "  spit  on  the  lie  of  witchcraft,  and  cover  its  face  with 
their  spittle." 
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The  Basutos  were  organised  as  a  nation  by  their  chief  Afoshesh, 
who  flourished  from  1815  to  1870,  the  date  of  his  death.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  minor  chief  of  little  note,  and  began  by  collecting 
and  consolidating  a  following  of  the  Bechuana  tribe,  and  by  war 
and  diplomacy  gradually  inoreased  his  power  and  widened  his 
borders.  His  memory  is  held  in  the  gi*eatest  reverence  to  this 
day,  and  his  sayings  and  doings  are  constantly  quoted  to  the 
people  by  the  chiefs  and  counsellors  as  miracles  of  wisdom,  and 
regarded  as  precedents  to  guide  their  proceedings.  Moshesh,  or 
Moshue^hue,  as  he  was  named  in  the  native  dialect,  was  the 

most  astute  and  sagacious  of 
the  barbarian  chiefs  South 
Africa  has  produced.  At  the 
outset  of  his  career,  when  the 
principal  men  of  the  country 
were  carried  away  by  the 
invading  armies  of  Chaka,  he 
alone  breasted  the  stream.  He 
took  refuge  on  the  top  of 
Thaba  -  Bossigo,  an  isolated 
mountain  400  feet  high,  with 
a  tableland  of  two  or  three 


miles  on  the  top,  accessible 
only  by  five  wide  cleftd,  easily 
barricaded.  There  he  was 
known  as  "the  Chief  of  the 
Mountain,"  and  rallied  round 
him  the  wretched  remnants  of 
the  broken  tribes.  The  horrors 
of  war  and  famine  had  pro- 
duced in  his  neighbourhood 
associations  of  cannibals  living 
in  caves,  who  laid  hold  on 
men,  women  and  children 
wherever  they  could  ;  but  his 
clemency  towards  them  induced  them  to  abandon  their  abhorrent 
habits  and  return  to  their  former  position. 

One  of  these  cannibals,  who  was  known  to  have  killed  and 
eaten  the  chiefs  grandfather,  Pete,  was  brought  before  him. 
Moshesh  was  urged  to  kill  him ;  but  he  replied,  "  No ;  men- 
eaters  are  living  sepulchres.  Why  should  I  disturb  my  grand- 
.  father's  grave  ?  "  By  this  and  other  acts  of  clemency  he  secured 
the  attachment  of  representatives  of  families  who  had  formerly 
governed.  One  or  two  successful  predatory  expeditions  largely 
increased  his  herds  of  cattle ;  and  with  these  he  purchased  wives 
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for  the  poor  among  his  people,  bestowing  partners  upon  them  on 
condition  that  the  cattle  received  as  ukulabola,  in  native  fashion, 
for  the  female  children  when  they  married,  should  revert  to  him. 
Thus  he  gained  the  goodwill  of  his  followers,  and  a  source  of  ever- 
increasing  personal  wealth.  Even  among  the  invaders  of  his 
territory  ne  procured  himself  allies  by  his  peculiar  diplomacy, 
knowing  how  to  resist  and  how  to  yield  at  the  right  moment. 
Moselekatse's  regiments  on  one  occasion  had  attacked  his  strong- 
hold :  they  rushed  up  its  sides  in  great  numbers,  but  an  avalanche 
of  stones,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  assegais,  sent  them  back 
with  more  rapidity  than  they  had  advanced.  Their  repulse  was 
decisive,  and  the  Zulus  had  to  march  away.  At  the  moment  of 
their  departure  a  messenger  came  towards  them,  driving  some  fat 
oxen,  with  the  word  of  the  chief:  "Moshesh  salutes  you. 
Supposing  that  hunger  has  brought  you  into  his  country,  he  sends 
you  these  cattle,  that  you  may  eat  them  on  the  way  home."  The 
Zulus  were  amazed.  **  This  man,"  said  they,  "  after  having  rolled 
down  rocks  on  our  heads,  sends  us  oxen  for  food.  We  will  never 
attack  him  again."     And  they  kept  their  word. 

Moshesh  welcomed  tlie  representatives  of  the  Paris  Evangelical 
Society,  who  visited  him  for  the  first  time  in  1833.  He  did  not 
accept  their  doctrines  himself,  but  he  thought  their  teaching  good 
for  his  people.  From  this  time  a  new  era  unfolded  itself  for  his 
tribe ;  thoiLsands  of  Basutos,  dispersed  by  the  misfortunes  of  past 
times,  recovered  confidence,  grouped  themselves  about  the  mission 
stations,  and  aup:mented  his  power  and  influence.  His  country, 
where  none  had  been  daring  enough  to  venture,  for  fear  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  devourers  of  human  flesh,  began  to  attract 
attention.  Many  refugees  belonging  to  broken  tribes  sought  an 
asylum  under  his  government,  which  was  famed  and  respected  for 
its  wisdom  and  moderation.  Traders  also  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  missionaries,  and  began  to  dispose  of  their  commodities. 
Some  of  the  emigrant  farmers  moving  out  of  the  colony  were 
encouraged  to  sojourn  for  a  while  and  occupy  the  depopulated 
lands  around  him.  The  chief  said,  "He  admired  the  white 
people  ;  they  might  remain  for  years  if  they  liked."  In  a  short 
period  the  Basuto  population  increased  in  an  astonishing  degree ; 
mountains  and  valleys  became  covered  with  numerous  villages,  and 
the  people  pressed  i'orvvard  amongst  the  adjacent  native  tribes  and 
European  settlers.  Then  arose  questions  of  territorial  rights. 
Moroko,  who  with  some  Baralongs  had  taken  up  a  position  at 
Thabanchu,  maintained  that  he  had  paid  Moshesh  a  quantity  of 
cattle  for  his  territory.  Sikonyella  claimed  the  country  occupied 
by  the  Mantatees  as  his  by  right  of  conquest.  The  Boers,  who 
bad  cultivated  and  improved  their  lands,  asserted  that  they  had 
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been  assured  peaceful  possession  of  them,  some  in  consideration  of 
being  a  vfall  of  defence  between  Moshesh  and  the  Griquas,  and 
others  because  they  had  purchased  from  the  son  of  a  Basuto  chiefi 
whose  famil  y-  had  formerly  governed  the  country.  Moshesh,  how- 
ever, refused  to  acknowledge  any  of  these  claims.  He  asserted  that 
the  whole  country  Avas  the  property  of  the  Basutos;  that  no 
instances  of  selling  or  in  any  \vay  alienating  land  were  knoi^n 
amongst  them  ;  and  that  he  had  only  granted  his  hospitality  and 
protection  to  Moroko  and  the  Boers,  during  their  occupancy  of  the 
land.  "  He  had  lent  them  the  cow  to  milk  ;  they  could  use  her, 
but  he  could  not  sell  the  cow."  He  therefore  claimed  the 
position  of  chief  paramount  over  the  country,  wherever  any  of  his 
people  had  ever  lived,  and  this  gave  rise  to  disputes  and  disturb- 
ances, ending  in  internecine  strife. 

For  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony  in  1845  found  it  needful  to  interpose  his  authority 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  and  in  1848  the  Queen's  sovereignty  was 
proclaimed  over  the  territory  from  the  Orange  to  the  Vaai  River. 
A  small  body  of  British  troops  assisted  a  British  Resident  in 
maintaining  his  authority.  But  the  quarrels  between  the  several 
native  occupants  led  to  a  state  of  chronic  warfare,  in  which  some 
of  the  Basuto  clans  were  the  chief  aggressors ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
in  1851,  the  British  force,  which  had  gone  out  to  protect  the 
Baralong  chief,  Moroko,  had  to  retire  before  them  at  Viervoet, 
near  Platbers:.  To  restore  British  prestige,  an  army  of  over  2,000 
men,  under  General  Sir  George  Cathcart,  moved  into  Basutoland, 
in  the  direction  of  Moshesh's  residence.  A  demand  was  made 
upon  the  chief  for  10,000  head  of  cattle  and  1000  hoi-ses,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  British  Resident  within  three  days'  time,  in 
order  to  be  restored  to  the  various  native  tribes  from  whom  they 
had  been  taken  during  the  disturbances.  The  demand  was 
disregarded,  'i  hereupon  Sir  G.  Cathcart  moved  forward  to 
chastise  the  Basutos,  with  a  force  consisting  of  a  regiment  of 
Lancers,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  two  regiments  of  light 
infantry.  Between  the  camp  and  Thaba  Bossigo  there  lay  the 
Berea  mountain — an  extensive  tableland  with  irregular  precipi- 
tous edges — upon  which  armed  bodies  of  Basutos  and  droves  of 
cattle  were  seen.  General  Cathcart  ordered  his  men  to  march  in 
three  columns.  One,  under  his  own  personal  observation,  was  to 
move  along  the  western  base  of  the  mountain.  Another,  under 
Colonel  Eyre,  was  sent  to  sweep  its  summit ;  whilst  a  third,  under 
Colonel  Napier,  with  the  cavalry,  was  to  reconnoitre  round  the 
east  side,  and  afterwards  meet  and  join  the  other  two  on  the 
plains  of  Thaba  Bossigo,  in  sight  of  the  chiefs  residence. 
The  Basutos  were  evidently  prepared    for  defence ;    the  full 
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strength  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  tribe — 10,000  in  number — 
under  their  captains,  was  assembled.  They  were  chiefly  centred 
about  Thaba  Bossigo,  but  groups  of  them,  well  mounted,  were 
visible  closely  watching  the  movements  of  the  trooDs,  as  the  first 
colamn  rounded  the  southern  angle  of  the  Berea.  Noon  was  the 
time  appointed  for  the  junction  of  the  forces  before  Thaba  Bossigo, 
but  it  was  eyening  before  Colonel  Eyre's  column  appeared.  Colonel 
IS'apier's  party  became  broken  and  separated.  Attracted  by  a  drove 
of  cattle  on  the  mountain,  they  went  in  pursuit,  capturing  a  number ; 
but  on  returning,  took  a  wrong  path  and  were  attacked  by  theenemy. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  Lancers  were  killed,  and  their  horses,  uni* 
forms,  and  trappings  appropriated  and  donned  by  the  Basutos. 
Colonel  Eyre's  column  on  the  mountain  saw  great  troops  of  cattle, 
estimated  at  30,000  head,  but  1,500  was  as  many  as  they  could 
manage  to  drive,  and  the  rest  were  abandoned.  Suddenly  they 
were  confronted  by  a  number  of  mounted  men,  some  with  white 
caps  on  their  heads  and  bearing  lances,  causing  them  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  GreDeral's  escort.  Several  soldiers  fell  into  their 
hands  before  it  was  discovered  that  these  were  Basutos  who  had 
dressed  themselves  in  the  uniform  of  the  12th  Lancers.  Colonel 
Eyre  had  hard  work  in  fighting  his  way  through,  descending  from 
the  heights  and  driving  the  cattle  before  him  to  the  plains  below. 
He  arrived  just  in  time  to  join  the  General,  who  was  being 
attacked  by  the  main  body  of  the  Basutos,  all  mounted  men, 
who  advanced  with  remarkable  boldness,  essaying  to  surround 
the  troops  on  all  sides;  but  the  admirable  discipline  of  the 
British  infantry,  and  rounds  of  canister  from  the  artillery,  repulsed 
and  overcame  them.  It  was  long  after  dark  before  the  firing 
ceased.  That  night  the  army  bivouacked  upon  the  field,  and  when 
morning  broke,  as  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  they  marched  back 
with  their  euns  and  captured  cattle  to  the  camp,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  mues,  intending  to  resume  operations  on  the  chief's 
residence  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  lor  the  troops  were  eager 
to  avenore  their  losses  on  the  !^rea. 

But  Moshesh,  on  the  previous  midnight,  had  held  a  council  at 
Thaba  Bossigo,  and  dictated  a  letter  to  the  General,  in  which  he 
said, "  You  have  fought  against  my  people  and  taken  much  cattle; 
I  entreat  peace  from  you.  You  have  shown  your  power ;  you 
have  chastised;  let  it  be  enough,  I  pray  you,  and  let  me  no  longer 
be  considered  an  enemy  to  the  Queen. '  Sir  Q.  Cathcart  thought 
it  expedient,  under  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  to 
accept  the  chief's  submission  in  this  form,  without  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  He  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  peace  with 
the  Basutos,  repudiating  for  the  future  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  Government  in  native  quarrels,  and  giving  the  European 
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population  full  licence  to  protect,  secure  and  recover  their  pro- 
perty according  to  the  old  colonial  ^commando*'  system.  Meanwhile 
Mosnesh  was  blazoning  forth  his  triumph,  sending  messengers  &r 
and  near  to  Kafirs,  Zulus,  and  Bechuanas,  that  he  had  victoriously 
driven  the  English  forces  from  his  country. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Queen's  sovereignty  over  the  Orange  Kver 
Territory  was  withdrawn,  and  the  natives,  as  well  as  European 
inhabitants,  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  left  to 
maintain  their  independence  as  best  they  could.  No  definite 
limits  had  been  appointed  between  the  Basutos  and  the  newly 
established  Free  State,  and  the  question  of  boundary  became  the 
foundation  of  an  endless  series  of  disputes.  War  broke  out,  and 
was  carried  on  with  varying  fortune  between  1858  and  1868.  The 
Basutos,  who  were  poorly  provided  with  guns  and  aramimitian, 
soon  ceased  to  attempt  meeting  the  Free  State  burghers  in  the 
open,  and  acted  on  the  defensive,  ensconcing  themselves  in  forti- 
fied mountains  and  caves.  Moshesh  saw  his  people  losing  ground, 
and  a  good  part  of  his  country  in  possession  of  his  enemies.  With 
characteristic  foresight,  seeing  the  destruction  of  his  tribe  was 
inevitable,  he  made  overtures  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  their 
acceptance  as  British  subjects.  He  entreated  '^  that  he  and  his 
people  might  rest  and  live  under  the  large  folds  of  the  flag  of 
England  before  he  was  no  more."  To  this  entreaty  the  Higi 
Commissioner,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  yielded  on  the  12th  March, 
1868. 

At  the  time  the  British  Government  thus  stepped  in  and  saved 
the  Basutos  from  utter  annihilation,  the  territory  occupied  br 
them  was  reduced  to  one  half  of  its  original  extent,  2,000  persons 
had  been  killed  in  the  war,  and  many  of  the  tribe  (to  the  number  of 
15,000)  had  left  the  country.  The  remnant  was  crashed  and 
humbled.  They  were  in  an  impoverished  state,  and  their  outwud 
aspect  most  miserable ;  clothed  in  ragged  skins,  many  of  them 
nearly  naked,  sick  and  emaciated,  they  seemed  the  lowest  cl 
human  beings.  The  power  and  prestige  of  Moshesh's  sons,  tbe 
principal  chiefs,  were  broken  and  their  authority  gone ;  asd  » 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  of  abolishing  many  of  the 
native  customs  obstructing  the  path  of  civilisation  and  progress. 
But  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the  ratification  of  their  lormal 
recognition  as  British  subjects,  and  the  time  which  elapsedbefore 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  new  Administration  were  set  in  motioii, 
enabled  the  chiefs  to  recover  their  power  with  rapid  strides,  and 
thus  diminish  the  influence  of  tbe  Government. 

In  1871,  the  country  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
people,  as  in  the  Transkeian  territories,  were  placed  under  special 
laws  and  regulations,  and  governed  by  European  magistrates,  a( 
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the  head  of  whom  was  Colonel  Griffiths,  C.M.G.,  as  the  represen- 
tatiye  in  the  country  of  the  High  Commissioner.  Under  this 
rSgime  the  country  prospered  for  several  years;  the  revenue 
exceeded  the  expenaiture,  and  Basutoland  had  a  comfortable 
surplus,  which  was  only  used  for  improving  the  country.  Trading 
stations  sprang  up,  and  hundreds  of  wagons  were  engaged  in  col- 
lecting and  exporting  the  grain  grown  by  the  people  to  the  Free 
State  and  the  Diamond  Fields.  Money  came  into  general  use,  and 
commerce  was  developed.  The  exports  were  estimated  at  about 
2,000  bales  of  wool  ands  100,000  muids  of  grain,  besides  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cattle  and  horses. 

During  these  years,  the  unrestricted  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition 
at  the  Diamond  Fields  enabled  the  natives  easily  to  acquire  guns ; 
and  numbers  of  the  Basutos,  at  the  instigation  of  their  chiefs,  went 
there  to  work,  mainly  to  obtain  these  weapons.  In  1880  the 
Cape  Government,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  disarmament 
of  the  natives,  required  of  them  to  surrender  all  their  arms,  com- 
pensation being  given  for  the  same.  This  measure  was  most 
distasteful  to  the  Basutos,  although  it  was  endeavoured  to  be 
impressed  upon  them  at  their  '^  pitsos,"  or  public  gatherings,  that 
it  was  a  step  taken  to  secure  peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the 
country.  The  chiefs  seized  the  opportunity  for  influencing  the 
tribe  to  oppose  the  law,  and  the  ignorant  and  credulous  were 
told  that,  when  disarmament  was  accomplished  and  the  nation 
left  defenceless,  polygamy  would  be  abolished  by  force,  their 
women  taken  from  them,  their  cattle  branded  so'  us  to  mark  them 
as  Government  property,  and  finally  the  people  enslaved. 

On  the  issue  of  the  disamung  proclamation,  some  loyal  chiefs 
and  natives  obeyed  the  order,  and  surrendered  their  arms;  but 
the  fact  of  their  doing  so  drew  upon  them  the  enmity  of  the  other 
chiefs,  who  according  to  native  custom  "  ate  them  up,  threatening 
their  lives  and  carrying  off  their  cattle.  A  troop  of  the  Cape 
Mounted  Biflemen  then  moved  up  to  Basutoland,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  loyalists.  They^  were  met  on  the  border  by  armed 
forces  of  the  Basutos,  who  resisted  their  entry,  and  afterwards  in 
great  numbers  attacked  their  camps  and  the  magistrates'  stations. 
In  September,  1880,  nearly  the  whole  tribe  was  in  revolt ;  and 
within  a  week  or  two  afterwards  there  was  a  rising  of  the 
Basutos  in  East  Griqualand,  followed  by  that  of  the  Pondomise, 
Amaquate,  and  Tembus,  and  other  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Drakensberg. 

The  burgher  forces  of  the  Cape  Colony,  together  with  Volun- 
teers and  auxiliary  corps  i'rom  all  the  principal  towns,  were  at 
once  sent  to  the  front,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
outbreak  in  Griqualand  East  and  Tembuland  was  suppressed. 

2  B  2 
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Afterwards,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  the  Basatos  to 
submission  by  force  of  arms,  but  without  success. 

The  newly -arrived  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson, 
offered  his  services  as  mediator  and  arbitrator,  and  these  being 
accepted  by  the  Colonial  Government,  as  well  as  by  the  Basutos,  he 
gave  an  award,  the  terms  of  which  were  a  surrender  of  gUDS  by 
the  Basutos,  and  liberal  issue  of  licences  to  carry  arms  on  payment 
of  a  licence  fee ;  restoration  of  property  taken  from  the  loyals; 
compensation  to  traders  for  loss  of  property ;  and  payment  of  a 
fine  of  cattle  by  the  tribe.  These  conditions,  although  accepted 
by  the  Basutos,  were  not  complied  with;  and  all  efforts  to  re- 
establish government  in  Basutoland  were  unsuccessful.  Public 
opinion  in  the  Colony  was  in  favour  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
territory.  The  Imperial  Government,  believing  this  step  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect,  undertook  to  administer  it  on  certain 
conditions — one  being  that  the  Colony  paid  towards  the  cost  of 
its  government  an  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  easterns  duties 
received  on  goods  sent  into  the  territory ;  the  other  being  that,  if 
the  Basutos  did  not  give  proof  of  their  appreciation  of  British 
intervention  by  assisting  the  administration  in  every  way,  the 
Imperial  Government  would  not  hold  themselves  bound  to  con- 
tinue it. 

This  agreement  was  accepted.  In  1884  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment resumed  control  of  the  country,  appointing  as  Administrator 
Sir  Marshall  Clarke,  who  still  governs  it  under  the  High  Commis- 
sioner. The  Basutos  since  then  have  been  increasing  fast,  and 
land  is  getting  scarcer  every  year.  They  enjoy  a  sort  of  Home 
Bule,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  authoriiies,  and  the  chiefs 
exercise  considerable  power  over  their  people.  Drink  is  most 
strictly  prohibited  from  entering  the  country  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  unless  a  permit  has  been  granted  for  its  introduction; 
and  so  strictly  is  tnis  excellent  law  carried  out  that  a  gentleman 
visiting  Basutoland  not  long  ago  was  brought  up  before  one  of  the 
magistrates  for  having  a  pocket-flask  in  his  pocket  containing 
some  whibkey,  and  fined  £1  for  contravention  of  the  Liquor  Law. 
There  is  no  duubt  that  the  stringent  regulations  in  force  against 
tlie  introduction  of  alcohol  have  been  of  the  highest  benefit  to 
the  Basutos,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities 
will  never  abrogate  the  rules  that  now  exist.  When  the  High 
Commissioner,  ISir  Henry  Loch,  visited  Maseru  in  1890,  about 
15,000  men  from  all  parts  of  Basutoland  were  camped  there  for 
three  days,  and  during;  that  time  there  was  not  a  drunken  man  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  and  no  quarrels  or  unpleasant  incidents  of  any 
sort  occurred.  The  Basutos  when  journeying  or  campaignin|C 
carry  with  them  a  supply  of  maize,  ground  very  fine,  roasted,  and 
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mixed  with  sugar  and  salt ;  this  is  often  their  main  maintenance 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  At  this  gathering  12,000  mounted  and 
armed  warriors  received  the  Queen's  representative,  and,  as  he 
passed  between  their  ranks,  it  was  noticeable  that  chiefs  and 
clans,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  hostile  to  one  another,  were 
riding  side  by  side,  contending  only  in  the  energy  with  which 
they  gave  utterance  to  the  chant  of  welcome  and  iu  the  cordiality 
of  their  greetings. 

The  land  in  the  Territory  is  held  on  the  Communal  principle. 
No  person,  black  or  white,  can  actually  own  land  in  Basutoland, 
but  can  only  have  permission  to  occupy  it,  and  build  upon  it  at 
his  own  risk,  thougn  no  difficulty  is  made  in  the  transfer  by  sale 
or  otherwise  of  such  properties  from  one  white  person  to  another,  it 
being  always  understood  that  there  is  no  ownership  of  the  ground. 
White  persons  are  not  allowed  to  settle  in  Basutoland  unless  they 
can  show  that  they  have  some  good  reason  lor  being  there,  such 
as  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  or  following  some  legitimate  pursuit. 
Beyond  the  charge  for  licences  to  trade,  no  taxes  are  demanded 
from  the  whites  by  the  Government,  but  the  Basutos  pay  a  hut- 
tax  of  10s.  per  annum,  which  is  the  main  source  of  the  revenue. 
This  is  sometimes  paid  in  money,  and  sometimes  in  grain  or  other 
produce. 

The  Basutos  live  in  villages  scattered  about  the  country;  some 
of  the  huts  are  round,  and  others  square  houses,  made  of  sod  and 
thatched.  They  are  very  fond  of  conviviality,  and  "beer  drinkings" 
are  constant  events.  Internecine  war  on  a  small  scale  occurs 
every  now  and  then.  A  dispute  arises  between  two  neighbouring 
chief's,  the  country  side  is  aroused,  the  men  all  turn  out  armed, 
firing  soon  begins,  and  a  few  get  killed  or  wounded ;  then  the 
nearest  Government  official  goes  to  the  scene  of  events,  and  by 
persuasion  or  threats  the  matter  is  quieted  down ;  then  a  "  mixed 
Commission"  of  Government  officials  and  native  chiefs  sits  on  the 
case,  hears  evidence,  punishes  the  provokers  of  the  strife,  and 
things  quiet  down  till  the  next  cause  of  dispute  arises,  and  then 
the  programme  is  gone  through  again. 

The  border  between  Basutoland  and  the  Free  State  is  patrolled 
by  the  police  of  both  Governments,  and  peace  and  quietness  have 
now  reigned  for  some  time,  with  only  occasional  complaints,, 
generally  arising  from  some  petty  thefts  or  disputes.  ISerious 
criminal  cases  are  tried  by  the  magistrates;  civil  cases  can  be 
brought  before  the  magistrate  or  the  chief,  at  the  option  of  the 
disputants.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chiefs  possess  great  j^owi^r 
in  Basutoland,  and  often  exercise  it.  As  a  rule,  in  important 
matters  they  refer  to  the  Government,  being  to  a  great  extent 
gnided  by  its  decision ;  but  it  is  apparent  at  times,  when  some 
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important  matter  crops  up,  that  it  requires  considerable  tact  and 
savoir-faire  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  make  matters  go 
smoothly. 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  status  of  Basutoland  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  prognosticate.  The  Government,  as  now  constituted, 
has  accomplished  much  in  preserving  a  fair  amount  of  law  and 
order ;  the  taxes  are  paid  well  and  willingly ;  life  and  property 
are  safe ;  there  is  peace  on  the  border,  and  the  nation  is  prosper* 
ing  and  progressing.  The  moral  influence  of  the  officials  is  an 
ever  increasmg  power  in  the  country,  which  was  in  a  state  of  chaos 
in  1883  before  the  Imperial  Government  took  it  over,  and  its  con- 
dition now  is  infinitely  better  than  it  was  then.  Patience  and  tact 
have  achieved,  and  are  achieving,  much ;  and  all  that  could  be 
done,  with  the  means  at  disposal,  has  been  done  to  bring  the 
Basuto  to  be  a  sober,  peaceful,  industrious  and  law-abiding  tribe. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  savages,  headed  by 
chiefs  who  are  tenacious  of  their  power,  and  apt  at  times  to  be 
restless  and  intolerant  of  control ;  and  that  in  Basutoland,  as  else- 
where, history  may  repeat  itself,  and  "moral  force"  be  swept 
away  by  some  torrent  of  national  feeling  too  strong  to  be  stemmed 
by  the  best-directed  eflbrts  of  suasion,  argument,  and  entreaty. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BRITISH  BECHUANALAND  AND  THE  BECHUANA 
PROTECTORATE. 

Beghuanalakd  is  the  name  given  to  the  central  part  of  South 
Africa  situate  north  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  west  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  to  the  20th  meridian  of  east  longitude. 

Ever  since  this  territory  was  first  visited  by  Europeans,  about 
1801,  it  has  been  known  to  be  inhabited  by  the  mild,  tractable, 
and  peaceful  Bechuana  people,  bearing  the  tribal  designations 
of  Batlapin,  Baralong,  Bakwena,  Batlaros,  BangwcJ^etse,  and 
Bamangwato.  Among  a  portion  of  them,  the  Christian  missionary, 
Robert  Moffat,  laboured  for  nearly  half  a  century,  reducing  their 
language  to  writing,  translating  and  giving  them  the  Bible  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  teaching  them  by  the  opening  up  of  springs  and 
fountains,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  irrigation,  ho^  to  turn  to 
good  use  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  Among  some 
of  the  others,  Br.  Livingstone  was  a  worker,  before  he  resolved  to 
become  the  pioneer  of  those  explorations  which  have  since  opened 
up  the  Continent  to  the  civilised  world.  And  to  their  successors 
in  the  mission-field,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  educated  and 
trained  the  wisest  and  most  enlightened  of  African  chiefs — 
Khama,  to  whose  splendid  character,  traders,  hunters,  travellers, 
and  the  highest  oflScials  unite  in  bearing  testimony. 

The  Bechuanas  were  always  rich  in  cattle,  native  sheep,  and 
goats.  Near  the  villages,  where  they  congregated  under  their 
chiefs,  they  had  their  gardens  and  cornfields.  Outside  of  them, 
were  their  cattle-posts  with  wide  ranges  of  pasture.  Beyond 
these,  skirting  the  oorders  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  and  sometimes 
in  the  heart  of  it,  were  hunting  stations,  where  their  vassals  or 
slaves,  the  Bakalahari  and  the  Bushmen  (known  as  the  Barwa 
and  Marawas)  gave  personal  service  or  paid  tribute  in  the  form  of 
skins,  feathers  and  other  produce  of  tne  chase.  Large  trading 
transactions  with  these  people  were  carried  on  for  many  years  by 
Cape  colonists  from  the  eastern  and  border  towns,  who  visited 
them  and  traversed  the  country  in  every  direction.  In  course 
of  time,  this  commerce  was  extended  still  further  northward  to 
the  Zambesi,  and  the  missionaries'  and  hunters'  roads  through 
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Bechuanaland  became  the  main  roate  by  which  nearly  all  the 
merchandise  passed  northward  and  the  native  produce  came 
southward  from  the  interior. 

The  Bechuanas  had  no  war-like  system,  like  the  Eafir  or  the 
Zulu,  and  although  there  were  occasionally  tribal  dissensions  and 
revolutions  among  themselves,  they  never  disturbed  the  general 
peace  of  South  Africa.  Along  their  eastern  border,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  South  African  Eepublic,  the  emigrant 
farmers  laid  claim  to  the  control  of  the  country  on  the  ground  of 
their  conquest  of  the  Zulu  usurper  Moselekatse;  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  claim,  and  the  latitude  given  by  the  Sand  Biver 
Convention,  President  Pretorious  in  1868,  i§sued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  western  boundary  of  the  Bepublic  to  extend  in  a 
line  from  the  Langsberg  to  Lake  Ngami.  But  Her  Majesty's 
Government  protesting  a^inst  this  act,  and  refusing  to  recognise 
its  validity,  tne  proclamation  was  recalled. 

The  Bloemhon  arbitration  and  the  Eeate  award,  in  1871,  which 
were  both  repudiated  by  the  South  African  Republic,  contained 
the  first  germs  of  those  troubles,  which  afterwards  agitated  the 
country.  The  award  cut  off  from  the  South  African  Eepublic 
some  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  formerly  been  included  in  it,  and 
gave  a  status  to  chiefs  outside  of  it,  whose  claims  were  disputed  by 
others.  In  the  Pretoria  Convention,  signed  after  the  retrocession 
of  the  Transvaal  State,  a  new  intermediate  boundary  was  laid 
down,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  satisfy  all  parties ;  but  this  line, 
equally  with  the  other,  was  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  claims 
of  the  Bepublic  and  its  native  allies.  After  the  close  of  the 
Transvaal  war  of  1881,  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  rival 
parties,  and  the  territory  bein^  regarded  as  an  independent  one, 
many  white  volunteers,  or  freebooters,  joined  as  mercenary  parti- 
sans of  the  contending  chiefs,  sharing  in  the  cattle  which  was 
captured  as  booty,  and  attempting  to  set  up  minor  republics  in  the 
lands  they  had  helped  to  conquer. 

In  the  negotiations  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  delegates  of  the  South  African  Bepublic,  which  took  place  in 
London  in  1884,  it  was  agreed  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the 
miserable  state  of  anarchy  which  prevailed.  A  boundary  line  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  two  governments,  which  placed  within 
the  Bepublic  the  native  chiefs  who  were  claimed  as  its  allies,  and 
the  free-booters  associated  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  High- Commissioner,  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Cape  Premiei:,  Sir  T.  Scanlen,  the 
British  Government  decided  to  form  a  Protectorate  over  the 
whole  of  Bechuanaland  lying  outside  of  this  amended  western 
boundary  of  the  Eepublic,  in  order  to  retain  for  the  Cape  Colony 
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the  trade  route  to  the  interior,  as  the  only  opening  through  which 
colonisation  under  British  influence  could  find  expansion  north- 
wards. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Bey.  John  Mackenzie,  who  had 
long  been  engaged  as  a  missionary  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Bechuana  people,  was  sent  as  a  Deputy-Commissioner,  and  he 
concluded  treaties  with  the  natiye  cniefs,  who  had  repeatedly 
applied  for  British  protection,  and  who  readily  made  cession  of  all 
their  rights  of  goyernment  to  the  Queen.  Some  of  the  freebooters, 
however,  still  continued  to  occupy  the  country,  and  made  attacks 
upon  one  of  the  chiefs  under  British  protection,  which  was  pro- 
tested against  by  Mr.  Ehodes,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Mackenzie 
as  Commissioner.  Her  Majesty's  Government  then  determined 
upon  collecting  and  despatching  a  military  force  of  about  4,000 
men  of  all  arms,  to  clear  the  territory  of  the  freebooters,  and 
establish  peace  and  order.  The  command  of  this  expedition  was 
entrusted  to  Sir  C.  Warren,  R.E.,  who  successfully  accomplished 
the  work,  and  held  the  country  until  its  further  destination  was 
finally  decided  upon. 

In  1885,  the  imperial  Goyernment  resolyed  to  proclaim  the 
Queen's  soyereiguty  as  far  north  as  the  Molopo  Riyer,  which 
territory  was  named  British  Bechuanaland ;  and  soon  afterwards 
an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  declaring  a  British  Protectorate 
oyer  the  country  to  the  22nd  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  ex- 
tending the  sphere  of  British  influence  to  the  Zambesi.  By  a 
farther  proclamation,  issued  in  1891,  the  western  boundary  was 
extended  to  the  20th  meridian  of  east  longitude,  coterminous 
with  that  of  the  German  Protectorate,  and  embracing  the  districts 
of  Gordonia  and  Mier. 

The  area  of  the  Crown  colony  of  British  Bechuanaland  is  now 
approximately  60,777  square  miles.  At  the  census  of  1891  the 
white  population  numbered  5,211  ;  the  coloured  mixed  races, 
7,472 ;  and  the  Bechuanas  in  the  seyeral  districts,  according  to 
the  return  of  the  collector  of  hut-tax,  is  at  Taungs,  19,800 ;  at 
Mafeking,  10,015  ;  at  Vryburg,  6,068  ;  at  Kuruman,  11,770  ; 
making  47,650  persons,  giving  a  total  population  of  60,333. 

The  Governor  of  Cape  Colony  is  also  governor  of  Bechuanaland, 
with  power  to  legislate  by  proclamation,  but  the  duties  of  admi- 
nistration are  carried  on  by  Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  the  deputy 
commissioner  and  chief  magistrate.  The  laws  m  force  are  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  Cape  colony.  The  divisions  of  the  country 
are  Vryburg,  Mafeking,  Taungs,  Kuruman,  Gordonia,  and  Mier. 
Vryburg  is  the  principal  town,  and  the  seat  of  government.  At 
present,  it  is  the  terminus  of  the  Cape  railway  system ;  but  the 
construction  of  the  line  to  Mafeking  is  now  in  progress,  and  on 
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completion  it  will  probably  be  farther  extended  northward  to 
Palachwe  or  the  Tati  gold-fields. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  goyemment,  the  revenue  of  the 
colony  has  steadily  increased.  In  1886-87  it  was  only  £11,757; 
in  1889-90,  it  was  £19,548 ;  and  in  1891-92  it  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £52,000.  Tlie  expenditure  exceeds  this  sum,  reaching 
£151,000 ;  but  this  includes  the  cost  of  the  Bechuanaland  Border 
Police,  a  force  of  462  officers  and  men,  under  Col.  Frederick 
Carrington,  maintained  chiefly  for  the  Protectorate  north  of  the 
Crown  colony,  and  costing  about  £100,000,  for  which  a  grant  in 
aid  is  made  by  the  Imperial  Government,  as  well  as  a  contribution 
from  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  for  Protectorate  expenses. 
Among  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  are  hut-tax,  licences, 
stamps,  and  transfer  and  auction  duties,  quit- rents,  land  sales,  post 
office  and  telegraph  receipts,  and  customs  duties,  collected  under 
the  South  African  Customs  Union,  of  which  British  Bechuanaland 
is  a  member. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  is  on  a  plateau  ranging 
from  3,200  to  4,200  feet  above  sea-level.  It  forms  an  undulating 
prairie  of  fine  grass-lands  in  most  parts  devoid  of  bush  or  scrub, 
and  in  others  dotted  over  with  trees,  giving  the  locality  the 
character  of  being  well  wooded  and  occasionally  sufficiently  thick 
to  form  patches  of  forest.  The  variety  and  quality  of  the  varions 
grasses  make  the  pasturage  in  good  seasons,  one  of  the  best  for 
cattle.  The  country  is  therefore  well  suited  for  cattle-ranching. 
The  Cape  sheep  and  the  common  goat  also  thrive.  The  majority 
of  farms',  however,  are  as  yet  unsuited  to  the  merino  sheep, 
although  it  is  probable  that  after  a  few  years  of  close  grazing,  the 
conditions  may  be  more  favourable  for  them.  The  superior  pas- 
tures and  the  fertile  soils  are  generally  met  with  in  strips  along 
the  valleys  and  dry  river-beds.  In  other  parts,  there  are  stretches 
of  limestone  flats,  nearly  bare  of  soil,  but  covered  by  scrub  and  an 
undergrowth  of  sweet  grass ;  but  on  certain  places  stock  do  not 
thrive,  being  afflicted  by  a  peculiar  bone  disease,  which  is  only 
cured  by  artificial  feeding  and  care. 

Large  areas  in  the  best  part  of  the  country  have  been  set  apart 
for  the  natives  as  reserves  or  locations,  and  many  of  them  are  well 
suited  for  agricultural  productions.  Maize  and  millet  are  the 
principal  grain  crops  grown.  They  yield  remarkably  well, 
considering  that  the  ground  is  simply  scratched,  never  manured, 
and  without  irrigation.  At  Taungs,  along  the  line  of  railway 
passed  by  the  traveller  to  Vryburg,  there  are  about  27,000  acres 
cultivated,  and  upwards  of  132,000  bushels  have  been  sold  for 
exportation,  while  probably  an  equal  amount  is  reserved  for  their 
own  use.    At  Molopo,  Mosiba,  and  Setlagoli  native  reserves, 
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about  81,136  acres  ander  cnltiyation  produce  on  an  average  twelve 
bushels  per  acre,  or  373,632  bushels.  In  Lower  Kuruman  native 
reserve,  about  300  acres  are  dry  lands  and  340  acres  irrigated ; 
and  the  annual  crops  from  them  are  estimated  at  6,000  bushels  of 
maize,  and  6,900  bushels  of  Kafir  corn.  Wheat  is  grown  at 
Kuruman,  and  near  Yryburg.  Fruits  and  vegetables  do  well  at 
both  these  places,  and  with  irrigation  all  kinds  of  cereals  and 
orchard  produce  should  succeed  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  districts  of  Yryburg  and  Mafekine  the  annual  rainfall  is 
considerable,  averaging  25  inches,  and  at  Mafeking  in  1890-91, 
which  was  an  excessively  wet  season,  it  was  as  much  as  44*37 
inches.  At  Upington  it  is  not  more  than  12  inches.  Owing  to 
the  porous  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ground,  the  water  is 
rapidly  absorbed ;  but,  bv  a  fortunate  provision  of  nature,  it  is  not 
lost,  as  the  country,  which  consists  of  rocks  of  the  primarv 
formation  is  generally  reticulated  with  intrusive  dykes,  which 
impound  the  water  in  subterranean  cavities.  There  are  many 
natural  permanent  springs,  and  some  '^  pans  "  or  depressions  which 
hold  water.  Well-sinking  has  been  resorted  to  with  success  in  a 
number  of  instances;  but  in  some  cases  with  disappointing 
results,  owing  to  the  sites  being  unfortunately  chosen.  The 
Government,  however,  is  now  prosecuting  the  work  of  water- 
boring  under  professional  guidance,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  course  of  time  the  lower  water-levels  of  the  country  will  be 
tapped  and  utilised  for  the  larger  development  of  its  natural 
resources. 

Of  the  total  area  of  British  Bechuanaland  (exclusive  of  the 
15,000  square  miles  of  newly-annexed  territories  on  its  western 
border)  about  27,500  square  miles  have  been  allotted  by  grant  or 
sale,  and  over  12,200  square  miles  are  available  for  disposal.  Of 
the  lands  allotted,  12,003  square  miles,  chiefly  in  the  divisions  of 
Kuruman,  Yryburg,  and  Mafeking,  are  held  by  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment and  the  South  Africa  Chartered  Company  as  a  subsidy  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from  the  border  to  Mafeking. 
About  992  square  miles,  situate  in  the  Mafeking  division,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Bechuanaland  Estate  Syndicate,  and  1,014 
square  miles  in  the  Vryburg  division,  by  the  Southern  Land 
Company.  Of  the  lands  sold,  the  maximum  sum  paid  per  acre  was 
48.  la.,  and  the  minimum  Is.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  present 
average  price  of  farms,  their  value  depending  altogether  upon  their 
sou,  pastures,  and  water  capabilities.  They  vary  from  £200  to 
£2,000.  Within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
settlement  of  farmers,  who  have  flocked  in  from  Cape  Colony,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  South  A&ican  Bepublic. 

The  area  of  the  Bechuana  Protectorate  is  about  386,200  square 
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miles.  The  jarisdiction  of  the  British  Commissioner  and  hit 
assistants  extends  from  the  border  of  the  Crown  Colony  over  the 
eonntry  between  the  Sbasbi  and  Macloutsie  Bivers,  including  the 
district  of  the  Tati  and  its  gold-fields,  and  northwards  of  the  22Dd 
parallel  of  south  latitude  over  the  territories  belon^ng  to  the 
chief  Ehama,  and  those  lying  north  and  west  of  Lobengnla'a 
territory.  The  principal  tribes  living  in  the  Protectorate  are  the 
Bamangwato,  under  Khama ;  the  Bakhatla,  under  Lenchwe ;  the 
Bakwena,  under  Sebele;  the  Bangwaketse,  under  Bathoen;  and 
the  Bamalete,  under  Ikaneng;  all  of  whom  are  independent  of 
each  other.  The  most  important  is  that  of  the  Bamangwato,  under 
the  chief  Ehama,  whose  principal  town  is  Palachwe,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000  inhabitants,  spread  over  a  wide  expanse  of  ground 
in  the  well-watered  and  fertile  region  below  the  Choping  Uill& 
One  of  the  remarkable  achievements  of  Ehama  was  the  removal 
of  his  capital  from  Shoshong  to  this  place.  In  two  months  the 
entire  uroan  population  migrated  from  the  one  locality  to  the 
other,  where  every  family  was  well  and  comfortably  housed,  streets 
laid  out,  and  gardens  ready  for  cultivation.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  chief  does  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  drop  of 
intoxicating  liquor  throughout  his  "  sphere  of  influence." 

The  western  portion  of  Bechuanaland  embraces  the  so-called 
Kalahari  desert,  and  the  territory  on  its  southern  edge  known  as 
Gordonia  and  Vilander's  country.  "Within  the  district  of  Gor- 
donia,  of  which  the  village  of  Upington,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Orange  Eiver  is  the  commercial  centre,  there  are  tracts  of  good 
grazing  lands,  although  some  parts  are  worthless,  owin^  to  lack  of 
water.  North  of  this,  and  to  the  west  of  the  supposed  course  of 
the  flygaab  or  Molopo  Biver,  is  Vilander's  country,  of  whidi 
Naas,  or  Mier,  with  the  Bhenish  mission  station  of  Beitfontein,  is 
the  centre.  Most  of  the  farms  here  have  a  fair  proportion  of  hani 
ground,  consigtting  chiefly  of  limestone,  covered  ^ith  the  small 
Karroo  bushes,  on  which  cattle,  sheep,'and  goats  thrive  well.  The 
best  and  finest  of  them  are  between  Naron^  and  Mier.  These 
are  first-class  cattle  and  sheepruns  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
ever  be  much  more,  the  rainfall  being  too  uncertain,  and  the 
water  supply  too  small  for  agricultural  purposes.  Since  1866  the 
country  has  been  inhabited  mostly  by  a  community  of  Bastards, 
who  crossed  over  from  the  Colony,  and  established  themselves 
there,  adopting  certain  regulations  for  their  own  government, 
which  answered  the  purpose  intended  very  well.  Many  colonists 
of  European  descent  have  recently  settled  down  amongst  them. 
The  farms  are  generally  30,000  acres  in  extent,  and  some  are  as 
much  as  60,000  to  70,000  acres. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  country  is  the  number  of  "  pans,"  or 
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shallow  lakes,  which  occur  everywhere,  the  largest  being  the 
Hakscbeen  or  Eirdop  Pan  (named  on  some  maps  Hog's-skin 
Vley).  An  extraordiDary  strong  fall  of  raiu  is  required  to  raise  the 
^vater  in  the  pan  for  a  few  inches,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  large 
surface  exposed  to  sun  and  wind  causes  it  to  e?aporate  in  a  few 
days.  In  some  of  the  smaller  ones  the  water  is  sufficiently  fresh 
to  be  used  for  drinking  purposes;  but  the  greater  number  are 
full  of  saline  matter,  and  some  are  poisonous  both  for  man  and 
beast 

Seven  miles  north  of  Mier  or  Beitfontein  the  hard  ground 
ceases,  and  the  high  sand  dunes  of  the  desert  extend  for  fully  one 
hundred  miles.  They  are  from  100  to  300  feet  high,  and  at 
distances  of  from  200  to  300  yards  apart^  There  is  au  absence  of 
any  gullies  or  ditches,  showing  that  water  seldom  or  never  runs 
there,  the  sand  being  so  porous  as  to  absorb  every  drop  as  it 
touches  the  ground.  These  dunes  are  thickly  covered  with  grass, 
and  occasionally  a  shady  tree  invites  the  traveller  to  rest.  The 
region  northwards  gradually  loses  its  undulating  appearance,  and 
becomes  a  level,  sandy  plain,  covered  with  clamps  of  camel-thorn 
and  other  trees.  It  is  destitute  of  water,  but  after  good  seasons 
the  tsoma,  or  wild  melon,  abounds,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  food 
and  drink.  Hunting  parties  are  then  organised,  and  for  months 
the  natives  live  on  these  melons  and  the  game  they  kill. 
Formerly  game  was  plentiful ;  but  it  is  gradually  getting  exter- 
minated, and  hunting  is  no  longer  the  remunerative  occupation  it 
once  was.  It  is,  moreover,  dangerous,  for  in  dry  seasons,  or  in 
localities  where  the  tsoma  does  not  grow,  persons  engaged  in  such 
expeditions  are  liable  to  endure  fearful  sufiering  and  privation. 

In  the  adjoining  German  Protectorate,  tne  difficulties  of 
transport  over  the  sandy  wastes  and  stony  tracts  of  Great 
Namaqualand  have  been  overcome  by  the  use  of  dromedaries. 
They  are  stated  to  be  equally  efficient  in  the  driest,  as  well  as  the 
moistest  climate ;  they  are  unaffected  by  the  diseases  of  cattle  and 
horse-sickness ;  and  in  resistance  of  hunger  and  thirst  they  even 
excel  the  Damara  ox — in  one  instance  going  for  six  days  without 
water,  and,  on  arrival  at  their  destination  on  the  seventh  day, 
showing  no  particular  greed  for  it.  Their  speed  with  a  load  of 
250  lbs.  is  about  that  of  an  ox-wagon,  and  this  they  continuously 
maintain.  For  traversing  and  exploring  the  Kalahari  they  are 
likely  to  prove  most  serviceable. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

MASHONALAND  AND  THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA 
COMPANY'S  TERRITORIES. 

The  present  century,  shortly  after  its  birth,  witnessed  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  then  scant  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Great  Britain.  Now,  ere  its  close,  it  has  seen  the  British  sphere 
of  influence  and  enterprise  expand  and  extend  until  nearly  8 
million  square  miles  of  the  most  healthy  and  habitable  portions  of 
South  and  Central  Africa  are  embraced  within  its  dominion. 

This  expansion  has  to  a  large  extent  been  accomplished  within 
the  past  half-a-dozen  year:^.  In  previous  pages,  it  has  been  shown 
how  tardily  and  reluctantly  the  advance  of  colonisation  in  Sooth 
Africa  received  any  sanction  from  the  Imperial  authorities.  From 
time  to  time  scattered  numbers  of  Europeans  spread  out  into  the 
interior,  but  no  bold  attempt  to  establish  civilisation  and  extend 
commerce  beyond  the  colonial  borders  was  made  by  the  Briti^ 
administration,  mainly  from  a  timid  apprehension  that  it  would 
indefinitely  enlarge  its  responsibilities.  It  was  only  when  some 
of  the  European  powers  developed  colonial  aspirations,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  partition  Africa,  that  Britain  awoke  from  its  apathy, 
and  realised  the  importance  of  securing,  before  it  was  too  late, 
a  portion  of  the  regions  which  other  countries  were  rapidly 
appropriating. 

The  extension  of  sovereignty  over  British  Bechuanaland  and 
the  country  northward  to  the  Zambesi  in  1885,  was  the  fiist 
active  step  taken.  It  was  followed  in  1888,  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  being  concluded  with  Lobengula,  king  of  Matabel^i 
under  which  the  latter  agreed  to  refrain  from  entering  into  any 
correspondence  or  treaty  with  foreign  powers  without  the  sanctiofi 
of  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissiouer  for  South  Africa.  ShortlT 
after  this,  representatives  of  influential  syndicates  were  sent,  witli 
the  knowledge  of  the  government,  to  negotiate  with  LobengoU 
for  the  exploitation,  mining,  and  working  of  minerals  in  his 
country;  and  the  result  was  that  a  concession  was  granted  br 
the  chief  to  Mr.  0.  D.  Kudd  and  others,  in  consideration  of  the 
monthly  payment  of  one  hundred  sovereigns  to  himself,  his  heirs 
and  his  successors,  the  delivery  of  1,000  Martini  breech-ioading 
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rifles  and  ammnDition,  and  the  placinc:  of  a  steamboat  with  guns 
suitable  for  defensive  purposes  on  the  Zambesi  Biver.  This  con- 
cession, with  regard  to  metals  and  minerals,  was  sabsequently 
added  to  by  the  acquirement  of  rights  as  to  the  disposal  of  vacant 
lands,  with  due  regard  to  native  rights. 

In  1889,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes  and  other  founders  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  who  held  the  concession  granted 
by  Lobengula,  applied  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
incorporation  of  tne  Company  under  Koyal  Charter,  for  work- 
ing the  mineral  and  other  concessions,  extending  railways  and 
telegraphs  in  the  direction  of  the  Zambesi,  encouraging  emigra- 
tion and  colonisation,  and  promoting  trade  and  commerce.  The 
Imperial  Grovemment  received  the  proposal  with  favour,  as  the 
new  Company  would  to  some  considerable  extent  relieve  them 
from  the  diplomatic  difficulties  and  heavy  expenditure  incidental 
to  the  creation  of  administrative  operations  in  the  country,  while 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.    The  charter  was  accordingly  granted,  giving  the  Com- 

Einy  powers  of  government  in  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of 
ritish  Bechuanaland,  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  South  African 
Bepublic,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  and  it 

frovided  for  a  deed  of  settlement  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the 
rivy  Council,  defining  the  objects  of  the  Company  and  em- 
bodying regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

>iO  time  was  lost  in  occupying  and  opening  up  the  country. 
Lobengula  had  advised  that  the  eastern  portion  of  his  dominions, 
known  as  Mashonaland,  which  had  been  explored  for  gold  by 
Mauch,  Baines,  and  other  travellers,  should  he  first  developed. 
It  was  determined  this  should  be  done,  and  a  route  was  planned 
through  a  roadless  country  from  Bechuanaland  across  the  Shashie, 
Nuanetzi,  and  Lundi  Bivers,  to  the  eastern  plateau,  thus  avoiding 
contact  with  the  kraals  of  the  Matabele,  and  the  possibility  of 
exciting  their  hostility.  A  contract  was  entered  into  with  Major 
Frank  Johnson,  with  whom  were  associated  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous, 
Mr.  Heaney  and  Mr.  Borrow,  to  organise  a  pioneer  expedition  of 
about  200  Europeans  and  150  native  labourers  to  reach  the  objec- 
tive point,  a  high  eminence  on  the  plateau,  which  Mr.  Selous  had 
named  Mount  Hampden.  This  force,  composed  of  English  and 
Afrikander  volunteers,  was  accompanied  by  several  prospecting 
parties  and  500  mounted  police,  equipped  with  arms,  mountain 
guns,  electric  light,  and  other  appliances  of  modern  civilisation, 
the  whole  being  commanded  by  Col.  Pennefether,  of  the  Innis- 
killing  Dragoons.  After  a  march  of  1,000  mile?,  fording  rivers 
and  cutting  their  path  through  bush  and  forest,  on  the  12th 
September,  1890,  they  reached  their  destination,  where  now  is  the 
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town  of  Salisbury,  without  a  single  shot  being  fired  or  the  loss  of  a 
single  life.  On  examination  of  the  country,  it  was  found  that  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  well  adapted  for  colonisation.  A  large 
section  of  it  lay  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet  aboYe  sea- 
level.  It  was  well  watered  and  well  timbered,  and  in  the  summer 
months  the  rainfall  was  plentiful.  For  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
the  atmosphere  was  dry  and  invigorating,  and  though  within  the 
tropics,  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  a  temperate  one,  rangiog 
from  36  to  86  degrees.  The  native  inhabitants,  chiefly  belonging 
to  the  tribes  named  the  Makalakas  and  Bunvai,  but  generally 
known  as  Mashonas,  proved  a  peaceful,  tractable  people.  Most 
of  them  occupied  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  in 
constant  apprehension  of  raids  from  the  Matabele,  which  the 
occupation  of  the  country  has  now  put  a  stop  to. 

The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  this  new  possession 
was  soon  organised,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Colquhoun  assumed  the  office 
of  administrator  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  In  terms  of  their 
contract  the  pioneers  were  disbanded,  and  they  dispersed  in  eveij 
direction  to  seek  for  gold.  The  summer  rains  set  ia  after 
January  and  February,  1891,  and  were  exceptionally  severe  and 
protracted.  The  prospectors  at  work  in  the  low  valleys  and 
woodlands  (the  least  healthy  part  of  the  country  in  summer) 
contracted  malarial  fever.  The  hut  accommodation  they  had 
was  of  a  poor  and  temporary  description,  and  suitable  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  comforts  were  not  too  plentifuL  The 
expeditionary  force  had  taken  with  it  but  limited  supplier, 
trusting  to  more  being  pushed  forward  later  on  ;  but  the  neaTj 
rains  and  unfordable  rivers  caused  an  interruption  of  communi- 
cations. Much  privation  and  hardship  were  endured,  and  many 
deaths  from  sickness  occurred.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
cessation  of  the  rains  communications  were  opened  up,  and  large 
quantities  of  supplies  sent  into  the  country ;  and  in  the  ensuinf 
summer  season  tne  medical  ofiicer  reported  ^^good  food,  good 
clothiDg,  shelter  from  inclement  weather  and  the  sun,  an  abundant 
supply  of  medicines  and  invalid  necessaries,  and  a  milder  season 
have  wrought  an  enormous  improvement  in  the  general  health  of 
the  people,  and  Mashonaland  of  1892  is  not  recognisable  as  the 
Mashonaland  of  1891." 

In  the  winter  of  1891  Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  had  suffered  from  the 
climate  in  1890,  resigned  his  position,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
L.  S.  Jameson,  who  has  since  continued  successfully  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  administrator  and  chief  magistrate  of  the  territory. 
His  headquarters  are  at  Salisbury,  which  also  has  been  selected 
as  the  future  capital.  It  has  a  population  of  about  500  persons. 
Public  buildings  have  alresuly  been  completed  and  occupied, 
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including  the  administrator's  offices,  court  house,  surrey,  mines, 
post,  and  telegraph  offices,  and  the  Standard  Bank.  Hotels  and 
stores  have  also  oeen  erected ;  a  newspaper,  the  Bhodesia  Herald, 
is  published  weekly ;  and  by  the  telegraph  wire  communication 
is  open  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Townships  have  also  been  laid 
out  at  Umtali  and  Victoria.  The  first  sale  of  stands  at  these 
three  towns  took  place  in  July,  1892,  when  264  were  disposed  of, 
realising  close  upon  £10,000,  the  highest  price  paid  being  £285 
at  Victoria.  Good  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction  at 
these  townships,  evidencing  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
future  of  Mashonaland.  For  administrative  purposes  the  territory 
is  divided  into  districts,  presided  over  by  magistrates,  viz.,  the 
Tuli  district,  Victoria  district,  Umtali  district,  and  Salisbury 
and  Hartley  district.  Mining  commissioners  and  medical  officers 
are  stationed  in  the  mining  districts,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
and  field  comets  in  the  sub-districts.  Missionaries  of  various 
denominations,  including  representatives  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Koman  Catholic  Church,  the  Wesleyans,  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  have  established  them- 
selves at  Salisbury  and  other  places. 

From  the  first  the  energies  of  the  white  inhabitants  have  been 
directed  to  the  search  for  gold  and  other  precious  metals.  Alluvial 
wa8  found  in  several  places,  but  not  in  remarkably  payable 
quantities.  Attention  was  largely  given  by  the  prospectors  to 
the  old  reef  workings  found  throughout  the  country,  the  origin  of 
which  is  attributed  to  the  ancient  gold-seekers  of  the  Monomotapa 
kingdom,  existing  centuries  ago;  but,  in  addition,  new  reefs, 
hitherto  unworked,  on  entirely  fresh  ground,  were  found  and 
located.  The  extent  of  gold-bearing  formation  so  far  discovered, 
and  upon  which  active  development  is  now  taking  place,  is 
estimated  as  follows : — 

Victoria  District,  covering  an  area  of  70  miles  long  by  20  broad. 
Manica  District  „  „  50       „        „        14     „ 

♦Hartley  Hill  District  „  40       „        „        30      „ 

Maasoe  District  „  „  40       „        „        30     „ 

lAy  Moghunda's  District  „  30       „        „        25      „ 

And  recently  discoveries  have  been  made  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  township  of  Sdisbury.     This  shows  that  Mashonaland  is  a 

**  Hartley  Hill  is  named  after  an  English  elephant-hunter,  Mr.  Hartley,  who,  in 
18OT,  while  hunting  in  the  district,  discoyered  gold  in  a  singalar  manner.  Haying 
ahot  an  elephant,  he  was  proceeding  to  take  out  its  tusks,  when  he  found  that  the 
liu^e  beast  in  falling  had  ploughed  up  the  surface  of  a  quartz  reef  with  its  iyory, 
^^S  gold  was  glittering  in  the  fragments  of  the  rook  strewn  around. 
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country  with  reefis  in  all  directions,  bearing  gold  of  more  or  lefis 
richness.  Silver,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  other  minerals  have  been 
met  with. 

The  total  number  of  gold-bearing  claims  registered  in  1892  was 
over  15,000.  This  indicates  that  an  extent  of  ground  equivalent 
to  a  continuous  stretch  of  400  miles  has  been  discovered,  and  that 
the  reefs  are  considered  suflSciently  promisiug  to  warrant  registra- 
tion of  claims.  On  2,000  of  these  claims,  representing  a  length  of 
about  sixty  miles,  the  shafts  required  by  the  Mining  KegulatioDs 
have  been  sunk — another  proof  of  the  confidence  of  prospectors  in 
the  value  of  their  properties.  Keefs  have  been  tested  at  depths  of 
between  200  feet  and  300  feet  below  the  surface,  proving  their 
permanence,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  reefs  at  the  lower  depths  maintain 
the  yield  obtained  on  the  surface,  and  in  some  cases  give  even 
higher  results.  In  other  cases,  where  it  was  at  one  time  feared 
that  the  ^^  ancient  workings  "  had  exhausted  the  gold,  it  is  proved 
that  the  richness  of  the  reefs  continues  far  below  the  depths  which 
had  been  attained  by  the  previous  workings.  Some  small 
batteries  have  been  erected  on  a  few  of  the  properties,  and  the 
gold  won  by  them  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1892,  amounted  to 
1,905  ounces.  Most  of  the  crushings  which  took  place  ranged 
from  13  dwts.  up  to  three  or  four  ounces,  and  one  or  two  were  as 
high  as  ten  and  seventeen  ounces. 

I^or  the  rapid  development  of  the  gold  industry,  means  of 
transport  for  mining  machinery  by  the  east  coast  route  has  been 
found  necessary,  and  to  accelerate  this  a  section  of  the  Beira  rail- 
way (two  feet  gauge)  over  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  from 
Nevis  Fereira  to  Chimoya's,  has  been  constructed,  and  is  now 
completed.  This  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  carry  the  traffic 
through  the  tract  of  "fly-country"  to  a  point  where  a  good 
transport  road  has  lately  been  finished  to  Salisbury.  Not  only 
will  it  accelerate  communication,  but  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
transport  of  machinery  and  supplies  to  a  figure  corresponding  to 
that  at  which  the  mining  centre  of  Witwatersrand  is  served. 

A  complete  telegraph  system  has  been  established  between  the 
Cape  Colony  and  the  principal  stations  up  to  Salisbuiy ;  and  it  is 
now  being  extended  by  the  Trans-Continental  Telegraph  Company 
from  Salisbury  as  far  as  Zomba,  Nyeissaland,  whence  it  will  be 
carried  on  to  Uganda,  and  ultimately  form  a  connection  between 
Cape  Town  and  Cairo. 

Although  the  search  for  gold  has  occupied  the  chief  attenticHi, 
the  pastoral  and  agricultural  prospects  have  been  carefully 
examined,  and  favourable  reports  submitted  of  them.  A  Commis- 
sion of  South  African  farmers,  who  visited  the  country  in  order 
to  judge  of  its  capabilities,  expressed  a  good  opinion  of  it.    A 
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tract  of  40,000  square  miles  which  they  examined  was  found  by 
them  to  be  well  fitted  for  occupation  by  colonists.  The  low  lands 
from  the  Limpopo  to  Fort  Victoria  (averaging  about  2,500  feet 
above  sea-level)  they  regarded  as  unhealthy  and  unsuitable, 
except  for  cattle-grazing  in  winter.  But  the  lands  from  Victoria 
to  Salisbury  (3,600  to  5,000  feet)  and  north  to  the  Umvokwe 
Mountains,  as  well  as  east  to  T^mtali,  they  reported  to  be  a 
healthy  region,  with  natural  capabilities  for  stock-farming  and 
agriculture.  Everywhere  they  found  traces  of  agriculture  on  an 
extended  scale  of  former  ages,  when  a  considerable  population 
must  have  dwelt  in  the  land. 

Besides  that  part  of  Mashonaland  which  the  Commission 
travelled  over,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  late  administrator,  says  other 
portions  will  be  found  profitable  for  agriculture.  The  soil  is, 
generally  speaking,  rich  and  fertile,  and  owing  to  the  facilities  for 
irrigation  large  areas  could  be  put  under  cultivation,  and  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  grown  to  supply  the  futute  centre  of  the  mining 
population.  From  English  seeds  taken  in  by  the  pioneers,  very 
fine  vegetables  were  produced,  and  in  addition  to  the  maize, 
millet,  nee,  and  beans  now  cultivated  by  the  natives,  all  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  northern  Europe  can  be  produced.  A  feature 
of  its  pastures  deserves  notice.  When  the  long  summer  grass  is 
burnt  ofi' — usually  in  June  to  August — ^there  springs  up  a  short, 
sweet  herbage,  on  which  cattle  and  horses  thrive.  Thus,  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  when  Bechuanaland  and 
the  South  African  Bepublic  are  a  scorched,  arid  waste,  and  cattle 
|MX>r  and  miserable,  the  Mashonaland  valleys  are  everywhere 
green,  streams  run  through  each  hollow,  and  stock  are  in  splendid 
condition.  Attracted  by  such  favourable  reports,  farms  are  being 
taken  up  by  colonists  from  the  adjacent  States,  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  agricultural  occupation  of  the  country  is  steadily  proceeding. 

The  conditions  unaer  which  the  Company  at  present  grant  land 
to  settlers,  are  the  payment  of  an  annual  quit-rent  in  advance  of 
Jtj3  per  1,500  morgen  (3,000  acres)  and  48.  for  every  additional 
hundred  of  morgen  or  portion  thereof;  no  single  grant  to  exceed 
3,000  morgen  (6,000  acres).  The  grantee  has  to  occupv  the  land 
Tvitbin  five  months,  and  to  continue  in  occupation  by  himself  or 
by  an  approved  substitute. 

The  Company's  operations  are  not  limited  to  Mashonaland. 
With  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  they  include  the 
whole  of  the  British  sphere  north  of  the  Zambesi,  except  Nyassa- 
land,  which  is  under  the  control  of  an  Imperial  Commissioner. 
In  1889  Mr.  Rhodes  equipped  and  despatched  a  mission,  under 
Mr.  Lochner,  to  Lialue,  the  chief  town  of  Lewanika,  chief  of  the 
Borotse,  whose  territory  extends  from  the  Portuguese  province  of 
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Angola  over  about  225,000  square  miles.  He  also  sent  a  mission 
under  the  leadership  of  the  African  traveller,  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson,  to  the  chiefs  north  of  the  Zambesi,  between  the  Barotse 
and  the  settlers  in  Nyc^saland ;  and  another,  under  Dr.  Jameson, 
to  the  Gaza  chief  Gunghuyana.  As  the  results  of  these  missions, 
friendly  relations  were  established  with  the  different  tribes,  and 
seyeral  valuable  concessions,  securing  trading  and  mineral  rights, 
as  well  as  considerable  tracts  of  land,  have  been  obtained. 

The  total  extent  of  territory  within  the  sphere  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  south  and  north  of  the  Zambesi,  is 
estimated  at  about  750,000  square  miles,  an  area  exceeding  that 
of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  combined.  It  has  the 
right  to  all  minerals  over  nearly  the  whole  of  this  extent,  and  it 
has  obtained  surface  rights  as  well  over  the  most  valuable  parts. 
Its  policy  has  been  to  secure  as  fields  for  future  enterprise  the  high 
table-lands  extending  not  only  through  Matabeleland  and  Mashona- 
land,  but  northwards  beyond  the  Zambesi  up  to  the  confines  of  the 
Congo  Free  State.  These  plateau  lands,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
4,000  feet,  are  reported  to  be  suited  for  habitation  by  Europeans, 
and  in  regard  to  elevation,  climate,  soil,  and  water  well  adapted  for 
pastoral  and  agricultural  purposes.  The  geology  of  the  regions 
north  of  the  Zambesi  is  descrioed  as  closely  identical  with  that  of 
Mashonaland — giving  striking  indications  of  mineral  wealth. 

A  matter  of  world-wide  archsBologic  interest  was  opened  to 
research  by  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland.  Throughout  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  westward  of  the  Sabi  River,  extensive 
ruins  of  well-built  stone  erections  were  found,  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  being  those  of  Zimbabwe,*  in  S.  lat.  20°  16'  30",  and  E. 
long.  Sr  10'  10",  about  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Victoria.  They 
consist  of  a  combined  fortress  and  temple  on  a  granite  hill,  and 
other  buildings  of  elliptic  shape  on  the  adjacent  plains,  with  walls 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  feet  high,  enclosing  large  and  small 
stone  towers,  and  a  mass  of  crumbled  ruins  spread  out  in  their 
vicinity.  The  earliest  record  of  the  existence  of  these  remaiss 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Arals, 
whom  the  Portuguese  discoverers  found  at  Sofala  in  1505, 
reported  that  there  were  in  the  interior  remarkable  buildings, 
and  a  high  tower,  constructed  of  masonry  without  mortar,  but  by 
whom  they  had  been  erected  was  unknown  to  the  natives  or 
themselves.  The  Portuguese  occupation  of  the  country  beir? 
confined  to  the  coast  and  the  lands  along  the  course  of  the 

*  The  natives  now  living' at  Ihe  ruins  pronounce  it  Zimbabge  (the  **  g  **  having  t 
deep  guttural  sound),  and  in  the  TshiJEaranga  language,  spoken  by  them,  the  Kad 
means  the  **  houses  of  stone." 
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Zambesi  River,  no  attempt  was  made  to  verify  the  truth  of  the 
Arab  report,  and  the  ruins  remained  unvisited  and  unnoticed  for 
over  three  centuries.  Mr.  Carl  Maucfa,  the  German  explorer,  was 
the  first  white  man  to  discover  them,  while  on  his  journey  of 
exploration,  in  1871,  between  the  Limpopo  and  Zambesi  Bivers. 
No  European  followed  upon  his  footsteps  until  1889,  when  two 
young  colonists,  W.  and  H.  Foselt,  reached  them,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Helm,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  commenced  a  mission  work  among  the  natives,  under  the 
chief  Mokabi,  living  on  the  rocky  eminences  where  the  ruins  are. 
Several  of  tlie  members  of  the  Chartered  Company's  pioneers 
then  explored  them,  and  in  1891,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Company,  as  well  as  of  the  Royal  Geographical,  and  the  British 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  Theodore  Bent, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bent  and  Mr.  R.  Swan,  visited  them  for  the 
purposes  of  scientific  investigation,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
published  in  Mr.  Bent's  volume  on  ^  The  Ruins  of  Mashonaland.' 

These  show  that  the  Zimbabwe  ruins  have  an  antiquity  of 
origin  far  beyond  the  possible  operation  of  any  native  civilisation, 
or  of  European  enterprise  in  Africa.  The  circular  building  was 
found  to  be  a  unique  specimen  of  an  ancient  phallic  temple,  and 
the  round  stone  towers  and  numerous  finds  of  emblems  of  similar 
symbolic  character  clearly  indicate  its  religious  purport.  The 
bill  fortress,  approachedi  by  a  narrow,  steep  ascent,  was  adorned 
with  monoliths,  small  round  towers,  and  pedestals  of  steatitic 
rock,  some  of  the  latter  decorated  with  carved  figures  of  birds,  of 
the  raven,  hawk,  or  vulture  form^  sacred  to  the  gods  thev 
symbolised.  Here  were  found  fragments  of  steatite  Iwwls,  with 
different  animals,  the  human  fi^re,  and  other  ornamentations 
carved  upon  them,  and  a  quern-shaped  stone,  studded  on  one  side 
with  knobs  common  in  phallic  decorations.  .  Besides  these  there 
were  several  pieces  of  pottery,  native  implements,  bits  of  Persian 
and  Celadon  ware  and  glass,  an  in^ot  mould,  and  small  crucibles, 
which  had  been  used  for  the  smelting  of  &;old  by  the  gold-workers 
of  ancient  times.  Measurements  taken  by  Mr.  Swan  further  dis- 
closed that  the  builders  of  the  temple  constructed  it  on  a  carefully- 
designed  geometric  plan,  and  that  it  was  oriented  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  encircling  wall 
when  first  looked  at  seemed  to  be  built  on  an  irregular  ellipse,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  formed  of  a  series  of  curves  with  radii  of  diflferent 
lengths ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  proportion  of  the  towers 
— which  are  the  principal  religious  symbols — embodied  the  pro- 
portions of  the  whole  structure.  The  common  cubit  (representing 
the  length  of  the  fore-arm)  was  found  to  be  the  unit  of  measure, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  little  tower  was  exactly  equal  to  the 
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cubit  diameter  of  the  preat  one.  This  diameter,  multiplied  by 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  or  by  iti 
square  or  cube,  gave  either  the  radius  or  the  diameter,  or  halres 
thereof,  of  the  curves  of  every  wall  of  these  ancient  buiIdino;& 
Similar  curves  with  radii  also  determined  the  contour  of  both  m 
towers,  and  enabled  them  to  be  restored,  when  their  heights 
measured  13^  and  42J  feet  respectively.  Further  examination 
and  excavation  of  the  ruins  were  carried  on  in  1892  by  Sir  John 
Willoughby,  resulting  in  discoveries  which  point  to  the  occupation 
of  Zimbabwe  by  successive  peoples  following  after  its  ori^imd 
builders.  The  interesting  relics  recovered  from  the  ruins  ooth 
by  the  Messrs.  Poeelt  and  Mr.  Bent  have  been  presented  by  the 
Son.  Mr.  Cecil  Bhodes  to  the  South  African  Museum^  where  they 
form  an  interesting  and  valuable  collection. 

All  the  knowledge  gathered  up  to  date  respecting  the  bnildeis 
of  Zimbabwe  point  to  their  being  of  Sabaean  or  Phoenician  origin 
in  the  unchronicled  centuries  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Sabaeans,  inhabiting  South  Arabia,  were  the  earliest  maritime 
people  who  carried  on  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  East 
and  West.  Their  kinsmen,  the  Phoenicians,  joined  with  them  in 
their  operations,  and  Sheba  of  Yemen  was  the  emporium  of  their 
trade.  Biblical  testimony,  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel,  shows  the  wide  range  of  their  commerce  at  the  period 
of  the  reign  of  King  Solomon  (1000  b.o.)  ;  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions record  that  it  extended  as  far  north  as  Nineveh,  while 
southward  it  spread  to  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  east  coast 
of  Africa. 

Among  those  Semitic  races  there  was  a  community  of  religions 
ceremonies  and  ideas,  which  took  the  form  of  a  gross  pantheistical 
deification  of  the  forces  of  nature;  and  Solomon,  the  wisest  of 
men,  it  is  mentioned,  was  so  far  beguiled  by  his  wives  in  his  old 
age  as  to  worship  at  their  altars.  The  archaic  monuments  left  by 
them  in  parts  of  Arabia  have  the  same  style  of  construction  as 
Zimbabwe,  their  chief  temples  bein^  of  elliptic  form,  fortress  and 
temple  being  often  combined,  while  associated  with  them  are 
stone  towers  and  objects  of  rude  art  symbolic  of  the  primitive 
cult.  And  it  is  noticeable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Zimbabwe 
ruins,  the  native  inhabitants  living  around  these  erections  in  the 
present  day  can  tell  nothing  of  their  origin  or  history  beyond  that 
they  were  built  by  the  "  ancient  people." 

The  wealth  of  gold  among  the  oabaeans  was  shown  by  the 
incident  of  the  overland  journey  of  their  Queen  to  King  Solomon's 
court,  when  she  took  with  her,  besides  spices  and  precious  stones, 
no  less  than  120  talents  of  gold,  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  quantity  (420  talents)  brought  home  by  the  Tyro-Israelitish 
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fleet  from  Ophir.  That  the  gold-producing  region  of  Ophir  was 
the  ^'  red  land  "  of  East  Africa,  now  known  as  Mashonaland,  where 
the  Sabi  Eiver  flows,  there  is  little  doubt.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  traveller  Bruce  fixed  upon  this  country  as  the  only 
locality  corresponding  to  Ophir  which  could  have  furnished  the 
quantity  of  gold  supplied  to  Arabia  in  remote  times;  and  he 
proved  by  the  laws  of  the  monsoons  that  the  return  voyage  of 
bolomon's  expedition  from  Ezion-geber  to  Sofala  would  occupy 
exactly  the  three  years  which  was  assigned  to  it.  The  Greek 
author  of  the  *  Penplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,'  who  wrote  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  tells  us  that  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Eharibel,  king  of  the 
Himayarite-Sabaeans, "  through  ancient  right ; "  and  the  Egyptian 
fleets  which  were  sent  out  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  found 
the  vessels  trading  there  had  Arabian  commanders  acquainted 
with  the  country,  who  had  contracted  marriages  with  the  natives, 
and  could  speak  their  language. 

As  to  the  events  which  led  to  the  decay  of  the  active  trade  and 
great  wealth  of  the  Sabaeans,  history  is  silent,  except  a  tradition 
that  after  bursting  of  an  immense  dam,  that  of  the  Marib,  entailing 
national  calamity,  there  was  an  emigration  of  the  Yemen  people 
northwards,  and  the  country  subsequently  was  ruled  by  Persian  con- 
querors. Kegarding  the  fate  of  the  Sabaean  or  Phoenician  colonists 
who  built  Zimbabwe,  there  is  no  record  whatever.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  successive  surges  of  barbarism,  which  swept  over  the 
land,  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  sup- 

fdanted  them,  and  under  the  designation  of  the  ''  Monomatapa " 
the  men  of  the  mines)  carried  on  the  gold  workings.  Those  of  the 
Arabs,  who  knew  the  secret,  which  the  Sabaeans  and  Phoenicians 
had  jealously  concealed,  of  Sofala  H  il  Dhab  (the  low  land  of  gold) 
continued  on  the  East  African  coast,  and  when  the  Portuguese,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  sailed  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
they  found  them  in  possession  of  the  ports  and  islands  from 
Sofala  to  Melinde.  There  the  Arabs  of  India  and  the  Bed  Sea 
traflScked  with  them,  receiving  virgin  gold  in  exchange  for 
their  Eastern  commodities.  The  Portuguese  soon  wrested  some  of 
these  ports  from  the  Arabs,  and  levied  tribute  from  the  Moslem 
Sheiks  who  ruled  the  others,  the  chief  of  Melinde  contributing 
1,500  ingots  of  the  gold  he  got  from  Sofala  yearly.  Later  on, 
Portugese  sovereignty  was  established  all  along  the  coast ;  but 
after  Portugal  came  under  the  Crown  of  Spain,  its  power  and 
influence  began  to  wane;  Kafirs  in  the  south  and  Arabs  in  the 
north  attacked  and  occupied  portions  of  its  possessions,  until  it 
had  to  be  content  with  limiting  its  dominion  in  East  Africa  to  the 
seaboard  and  the  course  of  the  Lower  Zambesi. 
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By  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  of  June,  1891,  the  Davi- 
gation  of  the  Zambesi,  its  branches  and  it»  outlets,  have  been 
declared  open  for  the  ships  of  all  nations ;  and  there  is  absolute 
freedom  of  communication  between  Fungwe  Bay  and  the  British 
sphere  of  influence  in  Mashonaland. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  C.B.,  is  the  Imperial  Commissioner  for 
Nyassaland,  and  has  taken  up  his  resideuce  at  Zomba,  a  central 
place  on  the  Shire  highlands,  where  he  is  supported  by  an  Indian 
police  force ;  he  is  also  permitted  by  the  Grovernment  to  act  as 
administrator  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  (^rations 
north  of  the  Zambesi,  the  Company  contributing  £10,0(X)  a  year 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  administration.  British  gunboats 
have  now  been  placed  on  the  Shire  Biver  and  Lake  Nyaasa,  and 
much  is  being  done  by  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  those 
associated  with  him,  towards  the  suppression  of  the  slaye  and 
guns  and  powder  trade,  and  the  peaceful  government  of  the 
natives  in  that  region.  The  African  Lakes  Company,  and  the 
missionaries  at  Blantyre,  Bandawa,  Ngenenge,  and  Likoma  are 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the  country,  and  on  the  Shire 
Highlands,  where  some  Europeans  have  settled,  coffee  plantations 
have  been  remarkably  successful. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 
THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

This  State,  which  forms  one  of  the  two  independent  republics  of 
South  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Orange  River, 
dividing  it  from  the  Cape  Colony ;  on  the  north  by  the  Vaal 
River,  separating  it  from  the  South  African  Republic;  on  the 
east  by  Basutoland  and  the  Drakensbergen,  dividing  it  from  the 
Colony  of  Natal,  and  on  the  west  by  that  portion  of  the  Cape 
Colony  known  as  Griqualand  West,  or  the  Diamond  Fields. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  this  part  of  South  Africa 
was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Bushmen,  Koranuas  and  Bechuanas. 
With  the  former  of  these  aboriginal  tribes  the  right  of  occupation 
was  only  co-extensive  with  the  power  of  the  occupiers  to  retain 
it.  Land  abandoned  by  one  tribe  or  people  was  taJken  possession 
of  by  another,  and  the  latter  occupied  it  until  they  moved  off 
elsewhere,  or  were  dispossessed  by  a  more  powerful  neighbour. 
A  horde  of  mixed  or  naif-bred  ELottentots,  named  Griquas,  who 
wandered  forth  from  the  noith-west  portion  of  the  Cape  Colony 
in  search  of  new  pastures,  found  lands  unoccupied  north  of  the 
Orange  River  and  settled  there.  They  nominally  acknowledged 
as  their  chiefs  or  captains,  certain  Bastard  hunters,  named 
Barends  and  ^dam  and  Cornelius  Kok,  and  subsequently  another 
named  Waterboer.  Missionaries  who  had  originally  found  the 
people  a  set  of  naked,  painted,  thievish  savages,  remained  with 
them,  and  gradually  induced  many  of  them  to  abandon  their 
savage  raiding  life  and  adopt  habits  of  industry.  They  settled 
down  in  villages  and  began  to  make  some  advance  in  civilization : 
ti*ading  with  the  colonibts,  and  exchanging  their  native  produce 
for  clothing,  household  necessaries,  gunpowder,  firearms  and 
brandy.  Some  of  them,  however,  reverted  to  their  old  plundering 
violent  life,  and  joined  by  Korannas  and  other  natives,  formed 
lawless  marauding  bands,  who  were  designated  the  Bergenaars. 
Armed  with  guns,  the  neighbouring  Bushmen  and  Bechuanas 
alike  became  their  victims.  Against  the  Bushmen,  they  carried 
on  a  war  of  extermination,  and  the  Bechuanas  were  incessantly 
plundered  of  their  stock,  many  of  them  murdered,  and  others 
reduped  to  want  and  misery.     Pringle's  pathetic  poem  of  th^ 
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"  Bechnana  boy  "  gives  a  recital  of  the  heartrending  sufferings 
inflicted  by  them. 

"I  sat  at  noontide  in  my  tent. 

And  looked  across  the  desert  dun^ 
Beneath  the  cloudless  firmament 

Far  gleaming  in  the  san. 
When  from  the  bosom  of  the  waste 
A  swarthy  stripling  came  in  haste. 
With  foot  nnshod  and  naked  limb. 
And  a  tame  springbok  following  him. 

"With  open  aspect,  frank  yet  bland. 
And  with  a  modest  mien  he  stood 
Caressing  with  a  gentle  hand 
That  beast  of  gentle  brood ; 
Then  meekly  gazing  in  my  face. 
Said,  in  the  language  of  his  race. 
With  smiling  look  yet  pensive  tone, 
'Stranger — I'm  in  the  world  alone!' 

" '  Poor  boy ! '  I  said,  '  thy  native  home 
Lies  far  beyond  the  Stormberg  blue: 

Why  hast  thou  left  it,  boy,  to  roam 
This  desolate  Karoo  ? ' 

His  face  grew  sadder  while  I  spoke; 

The  smile  forsook  it;  and  he  broke 

Short  silence  with  a  sob-like  sigh. 

And  told  his  hapless  history. 


tt  { 


I  have  no  home!'  replied  the  boy: 
'The  Bergenaars— by  night  they  came, 
And  raised  their  wolvish  howl  of  joy, 

While  o'er  our  huts  the  flame 
Besistless  rushed;  and,  aye,  their  yell 
Pealed  louder  as  our  warriors  fell 
In  helpless  heaps  beneath  their  shot: 
One  living  man  they  left  us  not.' " 

About  1820,  many  farmers  from  the  Cape  Colony,  seeking 
better  pastures  for  their  flocks  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  Birer, 
appeared  in  the  country  for  a  few  months  each  year.  Their 
numbers  increased  annually ;  but  it  was  not  until  1828  that  anj 
permanently  remained.  They  found  the  central  portion  of  the 
territory  uninhabited  and  settled  there,  coming  gradually  into 
contact  with  the  Basutos  on  the  east  and  Griquas  on  the  wa»t, 
and  had  no  difiKculty  afterwards  in  purchasing  tracts  of  land  at 
nominal  prices.  These  pioneers  were  followed  in  1835-6  bj 
large  bodies  of  the  Boer  emigrants,  who  loft  the  Colony  in  order 
to  put  themselves  beyond  British  control.  Some  of  them  settled 
in  the  country,  and  organised  a  crude  form  of  government  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Maatschappy  "  (or  company),  and  established 
their  headquarters  at  Winburg. 
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It  was  not  long  before  they  came  into  collision  with  the  Griquas, 
who  appealed  to  and  claimed  protection  from  the  Government  of 
the  Colony,  with  whom  they  were  allied  by  treaty.  The  British 
Governor,  Sir  P.  Maitland,  intervened  in  1845,  assisting  the 
Griquas  with  troops,  who  dispersed  the  Boers  at  Zwart  Koppies ; 
and  to  prevent  further  disturbances,  a  British  Eesident  was 
appointed  to  adjudicate  in  all  causes  of  dispute  between  the 
native  communities  and  the  Europeans,  who  then  numbered 
about  2,000.  In  1848,  Governor  Sir  H.  Smith  visited  the  terri- 
tory, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  peace  could  not  be  main- 
tained among  the  mixed  elements  forming  the  population  without 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  government.  Me  therefore  issued 
a  proclamation,  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Crown,  annexing  the 
territory  to  the  Empire  under  the  name  of  the  Orange  Kiver 
British  Sovereignty.  He  intimated  that  he  was  moved  to  take 
the  step  by  a  desire  to  establish  an  amicable  relationship  with 
the  native  chiefs,  to  uphold  them  in  their  hereditary  rights  and 
protect  them  from  aggression,  and  simultaneously  to  provide  for 
the  peace  and  good  government  of  those  emigrant  subjects  who 
had  located  themselves  amongst  them. 

Seats  of  magistracy  were  established  at  Bloemfontein,  and 
other  places,  and  steps  were  taken  for  organising  a  permanent 
government  in  the  country.  This  created  an  agitation  amongst 
a  number  of  the  emigrants  who  were  averse  to  British  rule. 
They  assembled  in  arms,  chose  as  their  leader  Mr.  Andries 
Pretorius,  who  had  then  left  Natal  to  cross  the  Vaal  River, 
and  made  a  demonstration  to  compel  the  British  officials  to 
withdraw.  They  appeared  before  Bioemfontein  and  demanded 
that  the  Resident  with  the  troops  and  inhabitants  there  should 
evacuate  the  place.  The  civil  functionaries  at  Winburg  and 
Caledon  Biver  were  required  to  do  the  same.  In  the  presence 
of  overpowering  numbers  they  deemed  it  pnident  to  comply, 
and  were  accompanied  by  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  rebellion.  The  Governor,  Sir  H.  Smith,  on 
receiving  the  news  immediately  collected  a  strong  military  force, 
with  which  he  crossed  the  Orange  River,  in  August,  1848,  and 
met  the  Boer  Commando  at  a  spot  near  Boomplaats.  Here  the 
Commando  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  British  authority 
was  re-established  and  afterwards  maintained  in  the  country 
until  towards  the  close  of  1853.  The  Imperial  Government, 
however,  at  this  period  realised  that  it  was  hopeless  to  per- 
manently settle  the  incessant  broils  in  the  territory  without  a 
large  armed  force  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  and 
determined  to  get  rid  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  troublesome  and 
costly  possession.    Sir  George  Clerk  was  sent  out  as  a  Special 
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ComiDissioner  with  iDstructions  to  carry  out  the  abandonment  of 
the  country  north  of  the  Orange  Kiver ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
protests  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had  taken  up  their 
abode  there  under  the  assurance  of  the  maintenance  of  britiah 
Sovereignty,  he  made  over  the  government  to  a  body  of  delegates 
representing  the  various  rural  districts.  This  was  effected  by  a 
convention  signed  at  Bloemfontein,  on  the  23rd  February,  1854, 
by  which  the  Orange  Kiver  Territory  became  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent state. 

The  principal  clauses  of  this  agreement,  known  as  the  ^  Con- 
vention of  Bloemfontein/'  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  were 
thenceforth  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  English  Crown; 
that  the  British  Government  would  have  no  further  alliances  with 
native  chiefs  living  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  Kiver  (excepting 
with  the  Griqua  chief,  Adam  Kok) ;  and  that  the  new  goyem- 
ment  would  guarantee  the  rights  of  property  and  the  legal  and 
personal  liberties  of  all  British  subjects  then  resident  in  the 
country.  It  also  provided  for  the  mutual  extradition  of  criminals^ 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  law;  that  slavery  (as  heretofore) 
should  not  be  permitted ;  and  that  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory should  have  at  all  times  the  right  of  purchasing  ammaniticm 
in  any  Colony  in  South  Africa. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1854,  a  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
Yolksraad  of  the  new  State.  It  was  based  upon  that  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  in  so  far  as  that  instrument  was 
applicable  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  peopla  The 
principal  provisions  were :  that  any  white  man  who  haa  lived  in 
the  country  six  months  previous  to  the  10th  of  April,  1854,  should 
be  deemed  a  citizen,  with  the  right  of  voting  for  a  State  President 
or  a  member  of  the  **  Volksraad."  This  Yolksraad,  or  Legis- 
lature, consisting  of  one  House  or  Chamber,  vested  with  the  highest 
legislative  powers,  was  to  be  made  up  of  one  member  for  each 
ward,  and  one  member  for  each  district  town,  to  be  elected  by 
the  burghers  entitled  to  vote.  A  President  elected  for  five  years 
by  all  enfranchised  burghers  was  to  be  the  responsible  head 
of  the  executive,  and  he  was  to  be  assisted  and  advised  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  by  an  Executive  Council,  consisting 
of  the  Landdrost  (or  magistrate)  of  Bloerafontein  (the  capital]^ 
the  Government  Secretary,  and  two  unofficial  members,  to  he 
elected  by  the  Yolksraad.  The  Boman-Dutch  law  was  to  be 
the  common-law,  and,  in  the  absence  of  special  legislation,  the 
courts  of  law  were  to  decide  all  cases  according  to  its  prescripts. 
The  law  was  to  be  equally  administered  without  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  the  rights  of  property,  personal  freedom,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  were  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.    This  fonda- 
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mental  law  could  only  be  amended  or  repealed  by  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  Legislature  in  two  consecutive  annual 
sessions  of  that  body. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1866,  and  on  the  8th  of  May,  1879,  the 
Constitution  of  1854  was  revised,  and  re-enacted ;  but  the  main 
features  of  the  original  Constitution  as  above  described  have 
remained  unaltered. 

From  the  year  1854  up  to  the  present  time — ^a  period  of  thirty- 
nine  years — the  Orange  Free  State  has  maintained  its  republican 
form  of  government,  and  has  during  that  time  had  five  Presidents, 
Tiz.,  Josias  Philippus  Hoffman,  from  the  15th  September,  1854,  to 
the  10th  of  February,  1855;  Jacobus  Nicolaas  Boshoff,  from  the 
27th  August,  1855,  to  the  6th  September,  1859 ;  Marthinus 
Weasel  Pretorius,  from  the  19th  February,  1860,  to  the  17th 
February,  1863 ;  Johannes  Hendrikus  Brand,  who  was  re-elected 
five  times  consecutively,  from  the  2nd  February,  1864,  to  the  14th 
July,  1888 ;  and  Francis  William  Keitz, 
who  took  the  oaths  on  the  10th  January, 
1889. 

For  some  time  after  its  creation  into  a 
separate  State,  the  Grovemment  of  the 
Republic  was  engaged  in  meeting  the 
difficulties    arising    out    of    territorial 
troubles.     They  had  been  left  to  settle 
between    themselves  and    their    native 
neighbours  all  the  matters  of  dispute 
which  had  originated  during  the  period 
of  British  sovereignty,  and  which  should 
have  been  adjusted  before  it  was  with- 
drawn.   The  position  of  the  Griquas  was 
one  of  these.    According  to  the  Bloem- 
fontein  Convention,  the  treaty  between 
Adam  Kok  and  the  British  Government  was  still  in  force,  and  the 
Griqua  chief  claimed  independence  within  his  territory.     The 
Orange  River  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the 
sovereignty  was  ceded  to  them.    Many  of  the  Griquas  disposed  of 
their  lands  to  Europeans,  and  this  gave  rise  to  complications,  for 
the  lands  thus  sold  came  under  the  control  of  the  State.    As  a 
solution  of  the  troubles  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace,  it 
was  suggested  that  those  Griquas  who  still  held  farms  should  sell 
them,  and  move  to  some  other  parts.    Sir  George  Grey,  the  High 
Commissioner  of  South  Africa,  who  was  appealed  to  by  the 
Griquas,  favoured  the  proposal,  and  promised  a  suitable  tract  of 
country  for  them  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Drakensberg.     To 
this  territory,  then  known  as  Nomansland,  but    now  termed 
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Griqualand  East,  Adam  Kok  and  the  Griquas  ultimately  moved 
in  1860. 

The  State,  however,  had  a  more  formidable  difficulty  to 
encounter  in  settling  the  boundary  line  with  the  Basutos.  Under 
the  proclamation  of  Sir  H.  Smith,  the  chief  Moshesh  had  agreed  to 
a  boundary  laid  down  by  the  British  Kesident,  Major  Warden,  in 
1849,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  "leaving  the  white  man 
where  he  was  found,  and  the  black  man  where  he  was  found ; "  but 
when  the  sovereignty  was  abandoned,  the  Basutos  considered  that 
things  had  reverted  to  their  original  state,  as  before  Sir  H.  Smith's 
proclamation.  Bands  of  them  scoured  the  country  hunting  game, 
declaring  they  were  the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  and  utterly 
disregarding  the  "  Vagrancy  Law  "  of  the  State,  which  required 
natives  to  be  provided  with  **  passes'*  or  certificates  from  a  magis- 
trate, missionary,  or  justice  of  the  peace.  This  led  to  collisions, 
which  culminated  in  war  between  the  burghers  of  the  Bepublic 
and  the  Basutos.  The  State,  soon  exhausted  with  the  strife,  applied 
in  1851  to  Sir  George  Grey  to  mediate.    Willing  to  promote  peace, 

he  accepted  the  position, 
and  visited  the  aisputed 
territory.  He  then  gave 
his  award  in  favour  of 
the  boundary-line 
claimed  by  the  Free 
State,  which  he  person- 
ally pointed  out  to  both 
parties,  and  which  they 
agreed  to  respect.  This 
condition,  however,  was 
not  fulfilled  by  the 
Basutos,  who  raided  the 
border,  and  committed 
depredations  on  the  Free 
State  farmers. 

In  1863,  a  new  Presi- 
dent was  elected.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Brand,  one  of 
the  leading  barristen) 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  and 
eldest  son  of  Sir  C.  J. 
Brand,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  was 
appealed  to  by  the  burghers  of  the  State  to  come  and  help  them 
in  their  difficulties;  and,  at  considerable  sacrifice,  in  a  patriotic 
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Spirit  he  complied  with  their  call.  His  first  endeavoursy  after 
entering  upon  oflBce  in  1864,  were  directed  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Basuto  boundary  matter.  He  succeeded  in  getting  the  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  to  arbitrate  and  define  the 
boundary  line;  and  the  result  of  this  arbitration,  like  that  of 
Sir  George  Grey's,  was  in  favour  of  the  Kepublic.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  peaceful  arrangement  of  the  dispute,  the  Basutos  re-com- 
menced thieving  and  pillaging,  so  that  in  1865  the  State  was 
forced  to  take  up  arms,  and  after  eleven  months'  warfare,  Moshesh 
had  to  sue  for  peace,  and  signed  a  treaty  ceding  a  large  tract  of 
country  to  the  conquerors.  The  following  year,  however,  the  ■ 
murder  of  a  trader  and  a  farmer  by  Basutos  in  the  annexed  terri- 
tory led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  which  were  continued  until 
towards  the  end  of  1868.  The  country  was  nearly  prostrated  from 
this  struggle.  The  inhabitants  were  both  soldiers  and  tax-payers, 
and  had,  moreover,  to  supply  whatever  was  required  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  commandoes.  The  interests  of  trade  and  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits  could  not  receive  the  necessary  attention, 
and  the  powers  of  production  were  proportionately  lessened. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed.  The  procedure  of  the  civil  courts 
was  suspended.  Tlie  revenue  was  exhausted,  and  a  paper 
currency  of  £130,000  had  to  be  forced  into  circulation  to  provide 
the  sinews  of  war.  The  Basutos,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pressed 
at  every  point  and  threatened  with  annihilation.  Just  as  the 
Free  State  had  thoroughly  subdued  them.  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse, 
as  High  Commissioner,  proclaimed  them  British  subjects,  an^ 
extended  the  Queen's  Sovereignty  over  Basutoland,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  the  war. 

The  Kepublic  protested  against  the  act  of  the. High  Commis- 
sioner as  a  violation  of  the  Convention  of  1854,  but  the  proteslf 
was  ineffectual ;  and  ultimately  terms  of  peace  and  a  definite 
boundary  line  along  the  Basuto  Border  were  agreed  to  betweeii 
the  President  and  the  High  Commissioner  in  terms  of  a  ConveuT 
tion  signed  at  Aliwal  North,  on  12th  March,  1869. 

At  this  period,  another  question  of  disputed  boundary  arose,  on 
the  western. border  of  the  Free  State.  The  existence  of  diamonds 
there  was  suddenly  discovered,  and  the  tragkless  plains,  which 
appeared  to  Sir  G.  Clerk  no  little  better  than  a  "  howling 
wilderness,"  proved  to  be  a  glittering  Golconda,  attracting 
thousands  of  diggers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  lands 
where  the  diamond  mines  were  situate,  had  for  years  formed  a  part 
of  the  State,  and  some  of  the  farms  were  owned  by  burghers,  on 
certificates  issued  by  the  British  Besident  during  the  time  of  the 
Sovereignty.  The  Bepublic  sent  its  officers  to  exercise  magisterial 
functions  within  the  territory  over  which  it  had  jurisdiction ;  but 
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the  Griqua  Chief  Waterboer  laid  claim  to  that  portion  of  the 
country,  and  appealed  for  protection  to  the  British  Grovemment ; 
at  the  same  time  offering  cession  of  his  land  and  people  to  tlie 
Crown.    The  cession  was  accepted,  and  in  1871  the  country  was 

S reclaimed  British  territory  under  the  title  of  the  Province  of 
rriqualand  West.  The  Free  State  again  protested,  but,  as  the 
weaker  power,  it  had  to  submit  and  withdraw  its  officers.  The 
President,  however,  continued  unweariedly  to  press  its  just  claims, 
and  ultimately  he  proceeded  to  England  authorized  by  the 
Volksraad  to  advocate  its  cause  there.  Through  the  co-operation 
of  Sir  Donald  Currie,  a  settlement  was  effected  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Earl  Carnarvon.  The  British  Govern- 
ment  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of  £90,000,  as  compensation,  and  as  an 
additional  proof  of  good  feeling  and  desire  for  the  national  pros- 
perity of  the  Free  State,  offered  a  further  sum  of  £15,00<)  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  railways  within  this  State.  The 
respective  governments  then  engaged  "  to  seek,  by  friendly  co- 
operation hereafter,  all  that  can  advance  the  common  interest  of 
both  countries." 

The  progress  of  the  Free  State  since  that  time  has  been  veiy 
marked.  Up  to  1870,  its  annual  revenue  did  not  average  mnch 
above  £64,000.  Five  years  later  it  increased  to  over  £100,000, 
and  the  paper  currency  issued  during  the  Basuto  war  (which  at 
one  time  was  not  valued  at  more  than  half  its  nominal  amount)  was 
redeemed  at  par  and  destroyed.  In  1880  the  revenue  rose  to 
£165,000  ;  and  in  1886  to  £li96,493. 

In  1889,  the  claim  of  the  Eepublic  to  a  share  of  the  Customs 
duties  on  goods  consumed  within  the  territory  was  conceded  by 
the  Cape  Colony,  under  the  Customs  Union  Convention.  In  the 
same  year  a  railway  convention  was  concluded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cape  Colonjr,  which  bound  itself  to  build,  at  its  own 
cost  and  risk,  a  line  of  railway  from  Nerval's  Pont  on  the  Orange 
River  to  Viljoensdrift,  on  the  Vaal  River,  a  distance  of  333  miles, 
over  which  passengers  and  goods  were  to  be  carried  at  a  tariff 
agreed  upon,  the  State  to  have  the  option  of  taking  over  the  line 
at  any  time  after  its  completion,  on  paying  the  sum  fixed  upon  per 
mile ;  and  that  during  such  time  as  the  Cape  Government  might 
continue  working  the  line,  the  profits  accruing  therefrom  should 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  countries  at  intervals  *of 
seven  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  line  since  its 
opening,  which  took  place  in  July,  1892,  is  bringing  in  a  clear 
profit  of  about  £160,000  per  annum,  the  half  of  which  must  be 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  State ;  this  fayourable  condition  of 
affairs  being  chiefly  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Witwatersrand  goldfields. 
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In  addition  to  this  trunk  line,  which  connects  the  harbours  of 
the  Cape  Colony  as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  Free  State  with 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  there  are  two  other  short  lines  of 
railway  within  the  State,  the  one  running  from  the  Orange  River, 
at  Bethulie,  to  a  junction  with  the  main  line  at  Springfontein, 
being  an  extension  of  the  Cape  Colonial  Hue,  which  connects  the 
port  of  East  London  with  the  central  line,  and  the  other  connecting 
the  Natal  line  from  Durban,  over  Ladysmith,  with  the  town  of 
Harrismith.  These  two  lines  have  been  built  by  the  governments 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  of  Natal  upon  conditions  similar  to  that 
entered  into  with  regard  to  the  central  line,  and  are  each  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length. 

The  Orange  Free  State  territory  is  an  extensive  tableland, 
about  400  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  200 
miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  extending  over  an  area  of 
nearly  70,000  square  miles,  and  lying  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  to 
5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Its  capital,  Bloemfontein,  is  situated  at  a  distance  northward  of 
Table  Bay  of  750  miles,  of  Port  Elizabeth  450,  and  of  East 
London  400  miles,  whilst  the  town  of  Harrismith,  which  lies 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  State, 
is  150  miles  distant  from  Port  Natal. 

The  country  slopes  gradually  from  the  Drakensbergen,  on  the 
east,  to  the  valley  of  the  Vaal  Eiver,  on  the  north  and  north-west. 
It  is  only  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  that  mountain  ranges 
occur,  whilst  the  south,  west,  and  north-west  consist  of  undulating 
wide-stretchinff  plains,  with  here  and  there  a  detached  hill  or 
solitary  peak,  but  generally  extending  in  unbroken  monotony  to 
the  horizon : — 

"  In  airy  undulations, 
As  if  the  ocean  in  his  gentlest  swell 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed 
And  motionless  for  ever." 

These  prairies  were  formerly  covered  with  coarse  grasses,  over 
which  roamed  vast  herds  of  wild  game.  Now  sweeter  varieties 
have  generally  supplanted  the  coarser  grasses,  and  towards  the 
south  especially  they  are  gradually  being  superseded  by  a  scrubby 
bush,  well  suited  for  sheep.  On  the  wide  plains,  which  at  one 
time  sustained  thousands  of  the  various  varieties  of  the  antelope 
and  other  ruminants,  there  are  now  only  to  be  found  the  wilde- 
beest or  gnu,  the  blesbok,  and  the  springbok,  for  most  of  the 
country  is  occupied  with  cattle  and  sheep  runs. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1890,  which  is,  however,  not  very 
accurate,  the  population  amounts  to  207,503  persons,  of  whom 
77,716    are    whites,    of    European    descent,    and    129,782    are 
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blacks  (Basutos  and  Baralongs).  The  number  of  burghers 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years,  liable  according  to 
law  to  be  called  out  for  service  in  time  of  war,  is  17,381. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  is  now  £310,000  per  annum,  and 
the  expenditure  about  the  same.  This  revenue  is  derived  chiefly 
from  tne  following  sources,  viz. : — Quit  rent  on  farms  at  the  rata 
of  two  shillings  per  one  hundred  morgen  (or  two  hundred  acres); 
transfer  dues  on  immovable  or  "fixed"  property  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent.,  and  on  movables  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  cent,  on 
all  goods  sold  by  public  auction  ;  capitation  or  "  hut "  tax  on 
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natives,  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  per  head  or  hut.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  sum  of  over  £100,000  derived  from  import  dues  levied 
on  all  goods  imported  over  sea,  this  tax  being  collected  by  the 
Cape  Government  at  all  Cape  Colonial  ports  by  virtue  of  the 
Customs-Convention  existing  between  the  Colony  and  State,  and 
on  the  Natal  border  by  Customs  officers  appointed  by  the 
State.  The  Cape  Colony  pays  over  to  the  Free  State  all  impoti 
dues  collected  by  it  on  goods  imported  through  its  harbours  for 
consumption  in  the  State,  after  deducting  3  per  cent  to  reooup 
itself  for  the  cost  of  collection,  &c 
The  public  expenditure  is  used  to  defray  the  costs  connected 
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with  the  Civil,  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Educsational  Depart- 
ments, and  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  and  public  buildings.  These  public  works,  together  with 
the  sums  devoted  to  education,  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
absorbed  fully  one-third  of  the  total  annual  income  of  the  State. 

The  Government  of  the  Kepublic  is  delegated  by  the  people  to 
the  Legislature,  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial  Bench.  The 
Volksrwid  consists  of  fifty-eight  members,  representing  the  district 
towns  and  wards,  who  receive  an  allowance  of  £2  per  day  during 
their  absence  from  home.  They  are  elected  for  four  years,  but  half 
retire  by  rotation  every  two  years,  new  elections  occurring  to  fill 
the  vacancies.  The  Baad  elects  at  its  yearly  session  a  chairman 
from  among  its  members,  and  he  has  a  casting  vote.  Mr.  J.  Gr. 
Fraser,  member  for  Bloemfontein,  has  had  the  honour  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  qualification  of  voters  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Volksraad  and  of  the  President  are :  all  burghers  of  full  age  (a) 
who  are  born  in  the  State ;  (b)  who  have  registered  in  their  name 
unburthened  fixed  property  to  the  value  of  at  least  £150 ;  (c)  who 
are  lessees  of  fixed  property  which  has  an  annual  rental  value  of 
at  least  £36  ;  (d)  who  have  a  fixed  annual  income  of  at  least 
£200 ;  (e)  who  are  owners  of  movable  property  to  the  value  of  at 
least  £300,  and  have  resided  in  the  State  at  least  three  years. 

The  President,  who  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  Executive 
Goyemment,  is  assisted  and  advised  by  an  Executive  Council ; 
and  the  bench  of  judges  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  puisne 
judges. 

The  whole  State  is  divided  into  nineteen  districts,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  **  landdrost "  or  magistrate,  whilst  each  district  is 
again  sub-divided  into  one  or  more  wards. 

There  is — since  every  citizen  is  liable  to  be  called  out  as  a 
soldier  in  time  of  war — no  standing  army,  excepting  a  cadet-corps 
of  fifty  artillerymen,  costing  about  £4,000  a  year,  and  the  State  has 
no  Public  Debt,  excepting  a  small  sum  of  some  £40,000  or  £50,000, 
which  the  Government  would  willingly  pay  oflF,  were  it  not  that 
the  creditors  holding  these  debentures  are  unwilling  to  consent  to 
their  redemption,  as  they  are  by  law  entitled  to  retain  them 
unpaid  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  drawing,  in  the  meanwhile, 
interest  at  6  per  cent. 

The  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  has  always  formed 
one  of  the  chief  objects  the  Legislature  has  held  in  view.  A  per- 
nianent  fund,  amounting  to  £200,000,  has  been  set  aside  for  this 
purpose.  At  the  head  of  the  Educational  Department  stands  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  who  is  assisted  by  inspectors  and 
Bul^-inspectors.    During  the  school-year,  1890-91,  there  were  in  th» 
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State(exclu8ive  of  private  schoole) seventy-one  Government  schooh^ 
^ith  110  teachers,  and  seven  pupil  teachers.  The  pupils  of  these 
schools  numbered  3,000,  whilst  the  expenditure  exceeded  £15,00(X 
The  Government  schools  are  divided  into  town,  ward,  and  circuit 
schools,  and  the  teachers  into  first,  second,  and  third  daas, 
according  to  certificates  obtained  by  them  from  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  This  Board  consists  of  nine  members,  appointed  hj 
the  State  President,  and  also  grant«  certificates  of  proficiency  in 
Law,  Land  Surveying,  and  in  Science  and  Literature  generally. 
The  "Grey  College"  and  "Dames  Institute"  (or  Ladies*  Seminary), 
at  Bloemfontein,  are  as  vet  the  only  schools  devoted  to  higher 
education  supported  by  the  Government.  The  students  are  only 
educated  up  to  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity; so  that  those  youths  who  desire  to  carry  their  studies 
further  are  obliged  to  proceed  to  one  of  the  colleges  near  Cape 
Town. 

The  large  majority  of  the  population  are  members  of  the  Dutch 
Beformed  Church,  which  community  has  a  congregation  in  almost 
every  little  village  of  the  State.  This  sect  is  supported  by  the 
State  to  the  extent  of  £6,000  per  annum,  which  amount  is  paid 
over  to  the  Synod  of  the  Church  to  dispose  of  as  it  may  deem  fit 
The  Synod  meets  at  Bloemfontein  every  second  year  (in  the  mcHitl 
of  May),  and  consists  of  the  clergyman  and  one  elder  of  eaek 
congregation.  Also  the  Anglicans,  Wesleyans,  Lutherans,  BaptistB, 
Presbyterians,  Separatist  Dutch  Church  and  Koman  Catnoli© 
have  churches  and  schools  in  different  towns  and  villages.  Thej 
Anglicans,  under  the  Episcopate  of  the  Bishop  of  Bloemfontei 
possess  many  churches,  and  have  erected,  especial!  v  in  the  Oapiti 
several  school  buildings,  of  which  St.  Andrew's  College  (for  bopjj 
and  St.  Michael's  Home  (for  girls),  are  the  most  important. 

Most  of  the  above-named  denominations  also  receive 
grants  in  aid  from  the  Government.    At  Witzieshoek  the  Diitck| 
Keformed  Church  has  established  a  Mission ;  at  Bethany  and  i 
Mabolela  (in  the  district  of  Ladybrand)  and  at  several  otlMr| 
stations  the  Berlin  Mission  Society  has  erected  churches 
schools,  whilst  the  Wesleyan  and  Anglican  churches  have  sin 
institutions  in  the  district  of  Maroka  and  in  other  parts  of  i 
country. 

The  Statute  Law  has  been  codified  by  a  Commission  under  1 
presidency  of  the  Chief  Justice  (M.  De  Villiers)  in  a  volume  ( 
876  pages,  and  was  in  1891  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  T 
the  Volksraad.    The  principal  enactments  contained  therein  i 
the  following : — 

1.  For  the  establishment  of  Higher  and  Lower  Courts  of  ] 
and  for  regulating   their  procedure.    These  Courts  consist 
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(a)  The  High  Court  with  a  Chief  Justice,  and  two  puisne  judges, 
which  hears  civil  cases  for  the  district  of  Bloemfontein  as  £dso  (by 
c5onsent)  for  other  districts,  and  decides  civil  appeals  and  criminal 
revisions  from  the  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Courts.  (6)  Circuit 
Courts  for  the  hearing  of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  presided  over 
by  one  judge,  who  is  assisted  by  a  {ury  of  nine  men  in  criminal 
trials,  (c)  The  Courts  of  "  Landdrost-and-Heemraden/'  con- 
sisting of  the  magistrate  of  each  district,  assisted  by  two  assessors 
(elected  biennially  by  the  Volksraad)  and  having  a  limited  juris- 
diction in  both  criminal  and  civil  cases,  (d)  The  Landdrost- 
Court,  over  which  the  magistrate  of  the  district  presides  with  a 
limited  jurisdiction  in  criminal  and  civil  cases  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Court  of  "  Landdrost-and-Heemraden ; "  and  (e)  the  courts  of 
the  Kesident  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  has  limited  jurisdiction 
inferior  to  that  of  the  landdrost,  in  towns  not  being  district  towns, 
and  of  the  Special  Justices  of  the  Peace  who  have  power  to  decide 
cases  under  the  Pass  Law  and  the  Masters  and  Servants  Law, 
with  the  right  to  inflict  small  fines  or  corporal  punishment  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  sentences  of  both  these  subordinate  courts 
are  subject  to  revision  by  the  landdrost. 

2.  By  an  enactment  of  1854,  the  Dutch  language  was  declared 
to  be  the  official  language  of  the  State,  and  is  used  in  the 
Volksraad  and  other  official  proceedings ;  but  in  Bloemfontein 
and  most  of  the  district  towns  English  is  spoken  by  the  community 
generally. 

3.  The  Commando  Law  regulates  the  calling  out  of  the 
burghers  in  time  of  war,  every  male  inhabitant  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  60  being  made  liable  to  such  service,  In  addition  to 
this  law,  there  are  several  regulating  the  holding  of  ^'wapen- 
sbaws,"  or  burgher  reviews,  in  every  district  once  in  four  years, 
and  in  every  ward  annually,  every  man  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  40  being  bound  under  a  penalty  to  attend  armed  and 
mounted.  By  another  law  the  Government  provides  each  burgher 
with  a  rifle  at  cost  price.  And,  by  a  law  of  1889,  a  body  of 
mounted  police  has  been  established  consisting  of  about  100  men, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  a  commandant,  are  doing  good  service 
in  the  suppression  of  cattle-thefts,  and  in  maintaining  the  proper 
execution  of  the  Pass-laws. 

4.  The  laws  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  Educational 
Department  and  regulating  all  matters  concerning  government 
schools  and  private  schools  receiving  grants  in  aid  from  the  public 
revenue. 

6.  The  laws  bearing  upon  Insolvency  and  the  Orphan  Chamber ; 
the  Begistration  of  Deeds  and  of  Trade  Marks  and  Patents ;  and 
concerning  Municipalities  and  Marriage,  have  been  copied  from 
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those  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal^  with  a  few  unimportant  altera- 
tions and  additions. 

6.  The  Liquor  Law  of  this  State,  which  was  adopted  in  1883. 
This  has  now  been  ten  years  in  operation.  It  is  peculiar  as  being  to 
a  certain  extent  a  "  Maine  Liquor  Law,"  for  it  prohibits  entiraj 
the  sale  of  strong  drink  to  blaclis,  and,  moreover,  permits  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  in  towns  only,  no  licenses  beinp:  allowed  ibr 
the  sale  thereof  outside  the  limits  of  any  town  or  village.  These 
restrictions  have  undoubtedly  tended  to  diminish  dmnkennes 
amongst  the  native  and  rural  population,  and  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  contraband  trade  in  liquor  has  thereby  be^ 
fostered,  and  that  some  inconvenience  has  resulted  to  travellers, 
who  complain  that  they  are  unable  to  procure  accommodation 
along  the  highways,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  certain  that  this  law 
has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people  of  the  State. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  State  are  pastoral,  agricoltoral, 
and  mineral.  Most  of  the  country  is  adapted  for  stock  and  sheep 
runs,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  and 
ostriches  form  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people.  The  retuiss 
of  stock,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  showed  the  following 
numbers:  horses,  248,878;  mules  and  asses,  19,782;  transport 
oxen,  276,073;  other  oxen,  619,026;  Cape  sheep,  703,381; 
merino  sheep,  5,916,611;  Angora  goats,  627,617;  other  goats 
230,538 ;  pigs,  34,787 ;  ostriches,  1,461.  The  production  of  wool 
was  59,555  bales ;  and  that  of  grain  (including  wheat  and  inaiae), 
436,069  muids,  equal  to  1,308,207  bushels. 

Agriculture,  and  notably  wheat-growing,,  is  rapidly  being 
extended  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Sie  State,  where  the 
alluvial  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  This  part  is  known  as  the 
"  Conquered  Territory,"  a  strip  of  country  about  100  miles  long 
and  30  miles  broad.  It  comprises  the  districts  of  Ladybranl 
Wepener,  Ficksburg,  and  part  of  the  district  of  Bethlehem.  The 
country  is  formed  of  a  series  of  valleys  and  basins,  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  hilly  spurs  given  off  by  the  Maluti  Mountains.  It  has 
a  good  rainfall,  as  a  rule  beginning  in  October  and  occurring  at 
intervals  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  year,  when  the  heavr 
rains  set  in  during  January,  February,  and  March.  At  the  enJ 
of  April  they  generally  cease,  and  occasional  frosts  are  experienced 
until  the  close  of  May,  when  winter  commences  in  earnest. 

The  adjacent  hills  are  sandstones  and  limestones,  the  dShris  of 
which  is  constantly  washed  down  into  the  valleys  and  enriches 
them.  The  soils  generally  are  black,  red,  or  sandy,  with  under- 
lying potclay  and  sandstone.  The  black  soil  is  a  rich  dark  loam, 
extremely  productive  when  the  rainfall  is  plentiful,  but  it  re- 
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quires  ample  moisture.  The  red  soil  when  well  worked  is  also 
very  good.  On  these  wheat,  oats,  maize,  barley,  millet  and  other 
cereak  grow  abundantly.  Fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries  and  grapes  do  very  well, 
and  if  properly  cultivated  would  rival  the  fruit  seen  in  the  London 
market.  Trees,  including  the  oak,  pine,  and  fir,  flourish,  and  all 
kinds  of  hardy  flowers  attain  perfection,  some  being  specially 
fine  as  regards  size,  beauty,  and  quality  of  bloom. 

The  average  return  for  wheat  is  about  30  muids  (1  muid  = 
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3  bushels)  for  each  one  sown ;  but  in  some  places  it  is  as  high  as 
eighty-fold.  Although  the  present  method  of  cultivation  is  very 
rough  and  unscientific,  corn  being  sown  year  after  year  on  the 
same  ground,  without  any  change  of  crop,  or  period  of  rest,  the 
yield  lias  so  far  in  no  way  deteriorated.  No  manure  is  ever  given 
to  the  soil,  and  the  crops  are  seldom  irrigated,  the  rainfall  being 
as  a  rule  ample.  Machinery  is  coming  every  year  more  and  more 
into  use  ;  all  the  wheat  is  threshed  by  steam-threshers,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  territory.    Keapers  and  binders  are  also 
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introdnced,  althoiigh  it  cannot  yet  be  eaid  that  the  majority 
employ  them.  The  want  of  skilled  mechanics  who  can  repair 
these  machines  when  out  of  order,  doubtless  stands  in  the  way  of 
their  general  adoption. 

Alti^ough  corn-growing  is  here  the  main  pursuit  of  thefarmerB, 
horses  and  cattle  are  bred  in  lar^e  numbers,  as  well  as  sheep,  and 
the  breed  of  all  classes  of  animals  has  much  improved  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stock 
from  Colonial  and  English  sources.  Of  the  resident  popnlation, 
which  has  considerably  increased  of  late,  the  majority  are  Dutch, 
but  there  is  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  English  and  Scotch  farmers, 
as  also  a  few  Germans. 

The  size  of  a  conquered  territory  farm  is  about  3,000  to  3,500 
acres,  and  few  exceed  this.  There  has  been  lately  a  great  ten- 
dency to  cut  up  the  ground,  and  many  farms  now  are  not  more 
than  1000  acres  in  extent  The  value  of  ground  may  be  put 
down  at  15s.  to  £1  the  acre  for  a  good  average  farm  ;  this  price 
would  include  any  buildings  that  may  be  upon  it 

The  production  of  wheat  is  increasing  yearly,  and  when  in 
due  time  the  territory  will  be  served  by  the  requisite  rail- 
ways, and  be  cultivated  to  its  full  extent,  it  bids  fair  not  only  to 
be — ^as  it  already  is — the  granary  of  the  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal,  but  also  to  supply  breadstuffs  to  the  rest  of  Sondi 
Africa. 

Coal  is  found  in  the  north  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State,  and 
the  mines  opened  in  the  Kronstad  and  Heilbron  districts  have  beea 
utilised  for  some  tima 

Magnetic  iron  ore  also  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ctmt 
beds.  Natural  cement  and  saltpetre  and  ochre  exist  in  Ao 
districts  of  Ladybrand  and  Bethlehem,  whilst  indications  of  real> 
gold  have  been  discovered  in  the  north,  *ith  improving  prospect 
as  it  is  pretty  definitely  accepted  that  the  southern  fringe  of  the 
Witwatersrand  Basin,  with  the  banket  beds,  has  been  found 
cropping  out  within  the  State. 

There  are  several  salt-pans  in  the  districts*  of  Boshof,  Faure- 
smith,  Jacobsdal,  and  Bloemfontein.  One  of  these,  situated  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from  Bloemfontein,  is  the  most 
remarkable.  It  is  called  ''  Hagan's  Fan,"  is  about  two  miles  in 
diameter,  and  produces  salt  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
Professor  Hahn,  who  analysed  it,  to  be  the  best  in  South  Africa. 
The  pan  is  now  being  worked  by  the  "  Salt  &  Mercantile  Com- 
pany," under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  Lissack,  and  salt  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  Johannesburg,  where  it  is  used  for 
the  chlorination  works. 

Diamonds  are  dug  to    a    considerable  and  daily  increasing 
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amount  in  the  mines  of  Jagersfontein  and  Koffyfontein,  both 
sitaated  in  the  district  of  Fauresmith. 

The  output  of  Jagersfontein  in  1890-91  was;  96,338  carats, 
Tvorth  £191,255,  and  in  1819-92,  112,512  carats,  valued  at 
dE222,011.  JDuring  the  month  of  January,  1893,  it  amounted  to 
15,189  carats,  valued  at  £29,451  18s.  3d.,  and  besides  this  average 
inonthlv  yield,  a  stone  was  unearthed  weighing  427  carats,  and 
valued  at  £10,000. 

Kofiyfontein  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Up  to  the  month  of 
Pebruary,  1893,  only  about  300  claims  (ot  30  feet  by  30),  of  the 
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1473  claims  forming  the  mine,  have  been  worked  upon  a  small 
scale,  producing,  during  the  month  of  January,  1893,  only  1484 
carats,  valued  at  £2,117  10s.  At  the  beginning  of  February, 
however,  the  mine  inspector  reported  that  all  the  claims  in  the 
mine  had  just  been  taken  up,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  mine 
will  now  be  also  fairly  tested,  and  possibly,  in  time,  give  as  good 
results  as  Jagersfontein. 

Besides  Jagersfontein  and  Koffyfontein,  there  are  two  mines 
where  diamonds  have  been  found,  now  in  course  of  development. 
One  is  the  "  Monastery  mine,"  on  the  border  of  the  districts  of 
Winburg  and  Ladybrand,  which  is  interesting  as  bearing  indica- 
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tions  of  having  been  worked  for  minerals  in  bygone  days ;  and  the 
other  the  ^'  Driekopjes  mine/'  about  eight  miles  north  of  Eronstad 
Bloemfontein,  the  seat  of  government,  is  an  agreeable  inland 
town  occupying  a  central  position,  with  roads  converging  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  total  population,  in  1892, 
numbered  5,817  persons,  of  whom  3,115  were  Europeans  or 
whites.  From  the  railway  station  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  Maitland  Street,  has  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  It  possesses  several  fine  substantial 
buildings  and  places  of  business.  Among  these  are  the  Town 
Hall,  the  Bloemfontein  Club,  and  the  New  Post  and  Telegraph 
OflBces.    In  front  of  the  latter  is  the  spacious  Market  Square, 
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and  to  its  left  the  comfortable  hostelry  known  as  the  Free  State 
Hotel.  On  the  pouthern  side  of  the  town  is  the  cathedral  of 
SS.  Andrew  and  Michael,  with  the  episcopal  residence,  Bishop's 
Lodge,  adjoining.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Convent,  the 
Wesleyan  Church,  and  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church,  with  its 
twin  spires,  are  also  conspicuous  objects.  The  nucleus  of  a 
National  Museum  is  provided  for  in  a  small  building  of  historic 
interest,  it  being  the  place  where  the  Bloemfontein  Convention 
was  signed  by  Sir  Gr.  Clerk  in  1853.  There  is  a  public  library, 
and  daily,  bi-weekly,  and  weekly  publications  of  the  local  press. 
There  are  two  banks,  one  the  National  Bjmk,  and  the  other 
the  Bank  of  Africa,  both  of  which  have  branches  in  the 
district    towns.      There   is   also  the    Grey   College,  a  lunatic 
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asylum,  and  hospital,  the  Presidency — a  handsome  residence 
occupied  by  President  Beitz — and  the  Raadzaal,  or  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Legislature.  The  latter  edifice,  costing  £40,000, 
is  designed  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  will  be  completed  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Volksraad  this  year.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  debating  chamber  are  100  feet  by  50  feet.  This 
handsome  structure  is  built  of  a  beautiful  freestone,  occurring  in 
beds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  Commandant  Wepener 
and  other  burghers  who  fell  in  the  Basuto  war,  from  1865  to  1868, 
is  erected  on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  fort, overlooking  the  town; 


DUTCH  BEFOBUED  CHUBCH,  BLOEMFONTEIK. 

and  this  year  a  bronze  statue  of  Sir  John  Brand,  G.C.M.G.,  who 
was  President  of  the  State  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  will  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  Government  offices  at  the  head  of  Mait- 
land  Street.  This  will  worthily  perpetuate  the  memory  of  him 
who,  through  all  its  troublous  times,  was  truly  the  Father  of  the 
State,  and  whose  household  motto,  Alles  zal  recht  Jcom,  has  been 
amply  justified  by  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  its  friendly  relations  with  all  South  Alrica. 

Bloemfontein  is  a  healthy  town,  and  has  long  been  famous  as  a 
resort  for  invalids.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  inland  districts 
the  summer  is  the  wet  and  the  winter  the  dry  season  of  the 
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year,  bnt  owing  to  its  geographical  conditions  the  rainfall  is 
Tariable,  and  Noughts  are  apt  to  occur  at  uncertain  intervak. 
The  average  rainfall  for  the  last  ten  years  was  23  inches,  the 
highest  in  1891  being  33  inches,  and  the  lowest  in  1883  being 
16  inches.  Thnnder  and  hail  storms  come  in  summer,  and  snow 
sometimes  falls  during  winter.  In  July,  1891,  Bloemfontem 
presented  a  picturesque  wintry  appearance;  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
and  the  trees  were  white  with  snow,  which  also  lay  fully  a  couple 
of  inches  deep  in  the  streets. 

The  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  State  are  Fauresmith, 
Edenburg,  Fhilipolis,  Hoopstad,  Jacobsdal,  Boshoff,  Winburg, 
Kronstad,  Heilbron,  Harrismith,  Frankfort,  Ladybrand,  Picksburg, 
Bethlehem,  Vrede,  Bethulie,  Smithfield,  Eouxville,  Wepener, 
Thabanchu,  Senekal,  Lindley,  Biddersburg,  and  Beitzburg. 

In  the  centre  of  the  St^^te,  around  the  town  of  Thabanchu,  is 
the  district  of  Maroka,  which  up  till  ten  years  ago  was  recognised 
as  independent  Baralong  territory.  Its  chief  was  the  Moroko, 
who  with  his  tribe  had  assisted  the  emigrant  farmers  against 
Moselekatse.  After  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Sepinare ;  but  in  1874  another  son,  Samuel,  who  aspired  to  the 
diieftainship,  with  some  of  his  followers,  made  an  attack  on  the 
town  of  Thabanchu,  and  tragically  murdered  Sepinare.  President 
Brand,  in  order  to  suppress  the  outbreak  and  prevent  any  trouble 
with  the  6asutos  on  the  adjacent  border,  incorporated  the  Bara- 
long territory  in  the  Free  State ;  making  provision  that  all  natives 
and  whites  who  had  acquired  property  in  farms  from  the  late 
chief  Sepinare  and  his  Council,  snould  retain  them,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  natives  resident  on  such  farms  should  be  permitt^ 
to  remain  thereon  during  their  lifetime.  Large  locations  were 
also  set  apart  for  those  of  the  Baralongs  who  had  no  such  squatting 
rights.  The  remainder  of  the  territory  became  the  property  of 
the  State,  and  the  farms  on  it  are  now  leased  by  public  auction 
for  periods  of  from  three  to  five  years.  Some  of  the  Baralong 
landholders,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  who  have  to 
ratify  such  sales,  have  disposed  of  their  farms  to  whites  at  fair 
prices,  and  joined  their  fellow-tribesmen  at  Mafeking  in  British 
Bechuanaland. 
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CHAPTER    XXVL 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 

This  territory,  formerly  known  as  the  Transvaal,  but  now 
recognised  by  the  Convention  of  London  as  the  South  African 
Republic,  was  first  permanently  occupied  by  Europeans  in  1838. 
In  that  year,  a  party  of  the  Dutch  emi^ant  farmers,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Hendrik  Potgieter,  leaving  their  compatriots  in 
Natal,  recrossed  the  Drakensberg  and  proceeding  over  the  Vaal 
River,  established  themselves  where  the  town  of  Potchefstrom  is 
situated.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  possessing  themselves  of 
the  country,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  had  oeen  depopulated  during 
its  occupation  by  the  Zulus,  under  the  chief  Moselekatse,  who, 
after  their  encounters  with  the  emigrants  had  fled  north  into  the 
region  which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Matabeleland.  The 
new  settlers  thought  that  in  the  then  remote  wilds  beyond  the 
Vaal  River,  they  would  be  exempt  from  all  interference  or  control 
from  without ;  but  a  proclamation,  issued  by  Sir  George  Napier, 
Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  reached  them,  stating  that  they 
were  not  released  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  that  all 
ofiences  committed  by  British  subjects  up  to  the  25°  of  south 
latitude,  were  punishable  in  the  courts  of  the  Colony.  Thereupon, 
they  resolved  to  move  further  northwards,  forming  new  settlements 
at  Ohrigstad,  Zoutpansberg,  and  finally  at  Leydenberg.  They 
thus  became  scattered  in  small  communities  without  any  cohesion, 
except  that  dictated  by  unity  of  interests  in  protecting  themselves 
against  their  native  neighbours.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
they  found  their  strength  increased  by  accessions  from  the  Gape 
Colony  and  Natal,  and  in  1844,  a  Volksraad,  or  People's  Council, 
assembled  at  Potchefstrom,  and  adopted  a  simple  form  of  govern- 
ment, according  to  a  code  of  regulations  which  were  agreed  to, 
termed  the  "  Thirty-three  Articles."  Afterwards,  in  1849,  Mr. 
Andries  Pretorious,  the  leader  of  the  emigrants  in  Natal,  joined 
them  and  was  at  once  appointed  Commandant-General.  He  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
emigrants  and  the  British  Government,  which  resulted  in  the 
Sand  River  Convention  of  1852.  By  this  Convention  their 
independent  national  status  was  recogmsed*  They  were  allowed 
the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  govern  themselves 
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according  to  their  own  laws  without  any  interference  or  encroach- 
ment of  the  British  Government,  north  of  the  Vaal  River. 

In  1853,  these  leaders,  Hendrik  Potgieter  and  Andries  PretorxotB, 
died;  and  for  some  time  afterwards  discord  and  dissension  pre- 
vailed among  the  different  communities  both  in  regard  to  political 
and  ecclesiastical  matters.  At  length  a  movement  was  made  to 
unite  the  country  under  a  central  government ;  and  representatives 
from  the  central  districts  met  at  Fotchefstrom  at  the  close  of 
1856,  and  adopted  a  constitution  termed  the  Grond  Wet,  which 
vested  the  legislative  authority  in  a  Volksraad,  composed  of 
members  representing  the  several  districts,  and  the  executire 
authority  in  a  President,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
Constitution  further  declared  that  they  would  admit  of  no  equality 
of  persons  of  colour  with  white  inhabitants,  neither  in  Church  nor 
State. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Pretorious,  son  of  Mr.  Andries  Pretorious,  was 
chosen  and  installed  as  first  President ;  but  the  communities  of 
Zoutpansberg  and  Leydenberg  repudiated  the  doings  of  the 
Assemblv  at  Potchefstrom,  and  formed  themselves  into  an 
independent  state.  Eventually  a  reconciliatiun  and  union  was 
effected;  but  from  time  to  time  partisan  spirit  repeatedly  dis- 
played itself,  frequently  occasioning  civil  disturbances. 

In  addition  to  these  internal  strifes,  the  community  were 
engaged  at  intervals  in  petty  wars  with  the  surrounding  native 
tribes.  In  1853,  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Bakwena 
chief  Secheli,  when  the  residence  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Livingstone 
(then  absent)  was  plundered,  which  circumstance  led  to  the 
missionary  turning  explorer,  and  opening  up  Central  Africa  to 
the  geographical  and  colonising  enterprises,  wnich  had  signalised 
the  Eitter  part  of  this  century. 

In  1854  the  tribe  of  a  chief  named  Makapan  were  attacked 
and  almost  annihilated.  They  had  put  to  death  a  party  of 
Europeans  with  great  barbarity,  one  of  tnem,  Hermanns  Potgieter, 
being  pinned  to  the  ground  and  flayed  alive,  whilst  others  were 
subjected  to  shocking  mutilations.  The  farmers  assembled  in 
strong  force  against  the  murderers  of  their  countrymen,  but 
found  that  Makapan  and  his  tribe — men,  women,  and  children — 
had  fled  to  one  of  the  vast  caverns  common  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  There  they  were  besieged,  and  all  the  entrances  to 
the  caves  blocked  up,  so  that  the  entire  multitude  perished  of 
thirst  and  famine. 

In  1866  there  was  a  general  revolt  of  the  natives  of  Zoutpans- 
berg, and  commandoes  were  repeatedly  called  out;  but  the 
summons  to  arms  was  only  tardily  and  partially  responded  to, 
and  the    Commandant,  Mr.  Paul    Kruger,  failing   to   enforce 
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authority^  had  to  abandon  the  village  of  Schoemansdal  and  a 
large  part  of  the  district.  A  formal  peace  was  subsequently 
agreed  to,  but  the  supremacy  of  the  Government  was  not 
established  for  some  time  afterwards. 

These  troubles  exhausted  the  meagre  exchequer  of  the 
Government,  and  to  provide  for  its  exigencies  and  meet  the 
liabilities  incurred  for  the  purchase  of  ammunition  a  paper 
currency  w£is  created  and  declared  a  legal  tender.  By  the  end 
of  1870  the  amount  issued  was  over  £70,000,  and  the  notes  were 
depreciated  to  a  fourth  of  their  nominal  value.  At  this  time 
boundary  disputes  arose  respecting  the  south-western  portion 
of  the  Kepublic  in  connection  with  the  assumption  of  JBritish 
authority  over  the  Diamond  Fields.  Arbitration  was  proposed, 
and  President  Pretorious  acquiesced  in  it.  But  when  tne  award 
of  the  umpire.  Governor  Keate,  of  Natal,  was  declared,  and  found 
to  be  against  the  Eepublic,  the  Yolksraad,  which  assembled  at 
the  close  of  1871,  disapproved  of  the  President's  action,  and 
repudiated  all  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  arbitration 
and  award  on  the  ground,  amongst  others,  that  he  had  nb 
authority  to  sign  alone  the  act  of  submission,  and  that  the 
signature  of  the  State  Secretary  was  required  to  make  it  valid. 
Mr.  Pretorious,  being  virtually  dethroned,  at  once  resigned. 

In  the  meantime,  there  were  rumours  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
iu  the  country,  and  this,  together  with  other  developments  which 
were  occurring  in  South  Africa,  led  many  of  the  inhabitants  to 
look  for  a  new  leader  outside  of  their  own  community.  The 
constitution  was  amended  to  allow  of  persons,  other  than  burghers 
of  the  Bepublic,  being  chosen  for  tlie  oflBce  of  President ;  and  at 
the  election  in  1872  the  choice  of  the 
people  fell  upon  the  Bev.  T.  F.  Burgers, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Dutch  Beformed 
Church  in  the  Cape  Colony.  He  ini- 
tiated a  progressive  policy  which  tem- 
porarily infused  new  life  and  spirit  into 
the  country ;  and  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Drakensberg,  east 
of  Leydenberg,  stimulated  the  bright- 
ened prospect.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Volksraad  he  succeeded  in  negotiat- 
ing a  loan  with  a  Cape  bank  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Government  paper 
currency  at  par.  He  submitted  measures 
for  the  survey  of  all  public  waste  lands, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  judge,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  education.    He  also  obtained  authority  to  raise 
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a  loan  of  half  a  million  sterling  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Delagoa  Bay  to  the  Drakensberg,  and  thus  obtain  access  to  a 

e^rt  free  from  what  he  termed ''  the  trammels  of  British  influence." 
e  then  visited  Europe,  where  he  was  only  partially  successful 
in  negotiating  his  railway  loan,  and  failed  altogether  in  lus 
anticipations  that  the  gold  discoveries  in  the  Republic  would 
attract  to  it  a  Eurof^ean  population.  On  his  return  he  found 
the  country  drifting  into  war  and  insolvency.  A  chief  named 
Secocoeni  refused  to  pay  taxes  and  molested  the  farmers  in  his 
neighbourhood.  The  Volksraad  resolved  to  declare  war  against 
him,  and  the  President  entered  upon  hostilities,  which  soon 
passed  beyond  his  strength.  An  attempt  to  storm  Secocoeni's 
stronghold  was  repulsed,  and  the  failure  resulted  in  the  dis- 
organization and  dispersion  of  the  combined  burgher  forces. 
Mr.  Burgers  found  that  in  his  absence  from  the  State  the  spirit 
of  discord  and  faction  had  again  spread  amongst  the  people,  flis 
railway  scheme  was  disliked  by  the  Conservative  Boers,  and  to 
a  large  party  of  them,  who  had  fervent  and  deep-rooted  religious 
convictions,  he  became  obnoxious  on  account  of  what  were 
supposed  to  be  his  heterodox  views.  The  majority  of  the 
burghers  refused  to  pay  their  land  and  other  taxes.  The 
President  and  Executive,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
borrowed  money  on  their  own  personal  security  to  the  amount 
of  £20,000 ;  but  this  was  soon  spent.  The  State  exchequer  was 
empty,  the  Government  was  powerless  to  enforce  its  authority, 
and  the  British  Commissioner,  Sir  T.  Shepstone,  who  was  thai 
at  Pretoria,  thought  that  circumstances  had  arisen  to  justify  the 
annexation  of  the  Eepublic,  which  he,  in  April,  1877,  proclaimed 
as  British  territory. 

The  events  which  followed — the  ineffectual  appeals  to  England 
to  rescind  the  annexation,  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promises  with 
regard  to  the  assembling  of  the  Volksraad,  the  war  of  independ- 
ence and  the  retrocession  of  the  State — have  already  been  else- 
where told. 

For  three  or  four  years  following  the  restoration  of  the 
Eepublic,  its  prospects  were  by  no  means  bright  The  public 
revenue  and  the  credit  of  the  State  were  declining,  and  the 
Government  was  apprehensive  of  having  to  face  diflSculties 
similar  to  those  which  occurred  during  the  Burgers*  rSgime.  The 
discovery  of  the  De  Kaap  goldfields,  followed  by  the  opening  of 
the  mines  at  Witwatersrand,  quickly  changed  this  condition  of 
affairs.  A  stream  of  population  set  in  from  all  parts  of  South 
Africa,  as  well  as  from  abroad.  Money  poured  into  the  exchequer; 
and  the  country  was  quickened  into  a  new  life  and  prosperity, 
which  it  has  since  enjoyed  in  a  continuously-increasing  degrea 
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The  South  African  Bepnblic,  like  the  Orange  Free  State,  lies 
entirely  inland,  and  nowhere  touches  the  sea;  but  in  other 
respects  it  has  natural  advantages  superior  to  any  portion  of 
colonized  South  Africa.  Throughout  its  wide  area,  estimated  at 
113,642  square  miles,  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  consists  of 
rich,  grassy  pasturage,  and  well-watered  and  fertile  soils ;  while 
embedded  in  its  rock  formations  is  an  almost  illimitable  supply 
of  mineral  wealth. 

The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Republic  are  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  to  7000  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Hoogeveld  or  high  country.  On  the  edges  of 
this  plateau,  the  land  breaks  off  into  lower  hills  and  valleys, 
which  is  termed  the  Bankenveld  or  terrace  country.  North  and 
north-east  of  this,  at  a  lower  level,  and  enjoying  a  warmer 
temperature,  is  the  Bushveld  or  bush  country,  in  some  spots 
broken  by  a  series  of  hills  and  covered  with  high  grass,  bushes 
and  trees.  Under  these  varying  physical  conditions,  one  part 
is  found  to  specially  favour  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
another  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  while  a  third  admits  of  the 
growth  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  productions.  The  southern 
and  south-eastern  parts,  such  as  Lichtenberg  and  Potchefstrom, 
Heidelberg,  Wakkerstrom,  Utrecht,  Ermelo,  and  New  Scotland 
are  particularly  suited  to  sheep-breeding  as  well  as  to  agriculture ; 
the  central  p,rt,  as  Maricx),  Zwart  Euggens,  Kustenberg,  Pretoria, 
and  Leydenoerg,  are  the  best  for  cattle  and  com ;  M'hilst  the  most 
northern  portion,  including  Waterberg,  Zoutpansberg,  and  a  part 
of  Kustenberg,  are  especially  fitted  for  coffee  and  sugar  planta- 
tions and  tropical  fruit  culture.  Tobacco  of  good  quality  is 
largely  produced,  and  exported  to  the  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the 
Cape  Colony.  Maize  is  generally  sown  in  summer,  when  the 
abundant  rains  render  artificial  irrigation  unnecessary. 

The  plateau  of  the  Highveld  is  healthy  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
but  during  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season,  when  the  grass 
is  dry  and  hard,  it  is  necessary  to  move  stock  to  the  lower 
country,  either  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Drakensberg  in  Natal 
and  along  the  borders  of  Swaziland,  or  to  the  warm  shelter  and 
sweet  grasses  of  the  Bushveld,  north  of  the  Magaliesberg 
Mountains.  The  whole  country  is  well  supplied  with  water  and 
rich  in  springs,  and  in  the  district  of  New  Scotland  there  is  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  named  Lake  Chrissie,  about  five  miles  long 
by  one  broad,  with  lesser  ones  in  the  neighbourhood,  abounding 
with  wild-fowl  and  duck. 

A  census  of  the  population  of  the  Eepublic  was  taken  in  1890, 
but  it  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  very  imperfef;i  and 
incomplete.    It  gave  the  total  white  population  as  119,128 ;  and 
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of  these  the  Transvaal-bom  numbered  59,394,  or  49*85  per  cenL 
of  the  whole;  the  Cape-born  29,285,  or  24*58  per  cent;  the 
Free  State-bom  11,527,  or  9 '68  per  cent.;  and  aliens  of  all 
nations  14,334,  or  12*03  per  cent.:  of  the  latter,  8,980  were 
British,  1,943  Germans,  and  1,420  Hollanders.  The  officials  in 
the  Civil  Service  numbered  705  Ai'rikanders,  225  Hollanders, 
28  Englishmen,  and  15  Germans.  The  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  was  given  as  12,439  or  10*44  per  cent,  only,  and 
the  number  of  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age  liable  to 
be  called  out  for  military  or  commando  service  was  given 
as  37,378. 

At  the  present  time  the  white  population  is  about  160,000 
persons^  and  the  coloured  native  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  the  native  department,  numbers  649,560,  of  whom 
over  271,000  are  returned  as  in  the  district  of  Zoutpansberg. 
The  total  white  and  coloured  population  of  the  Bepuolic  may, 
therefore,  be  stated  at  809,560  souls. 

In  former  years  every  burgher  bom  in  the  Republic,  on  attain- 
ing his  majority,  had  a  right  to  a  freehold  farm  out  of  the  lands 
of  the  State ;  but  the  law  conferring  this  privilege  has  been 
repealed,  and  the  State  is  itself  now  possessed  of  all  the  waste 
lands  of  the  country.  These  are  estimated  to  amount  to  over 
9,000,000  acres,  and  portions  of  them. lie  in  good  districts. 
Public  companies  and  syndicates  have  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  acquired  extensive  tracts  of  land  by  purchase.  The 
total  area  held  by  one  of  these,  the  Consolidated  Land  Company, 
is  about  2,341,560  acres,  and  the  extent  held  by  other  companies 
and  individual  capitalists  may  be  stated  at  another  two  and  a 

Quarter  million  acres.    Most  of  them  have  in  contemplation  the 
ivision  and  sale  of  these  properties  as  farms,  with  a  view  to  their 
occupation  and  settlement. 

The  value  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  land  in  the  Bepublie 
varies  according  to  its  known  capabilities,  and  its  neighbourhood 
to  the  railway  or  to  payable  markets.  In  Pretoria,  the  central 
district,  containing  the  seat  of  Government  and  with  Johannes- 
burg on  its  southern  border,  the  average  price  of  farming  lands  is 
£1  per  morgen.  The  same  price  maintains  in  the  Heidelberg 
district.  At  Potchefstrom  (agricultural,  but  distant  from  a 
market),  and  at  Lichtenburg  (sheep  and  goat  country),  the 
average  value  is  lOs.  per  morgen.  At  Kustenberg  the  great 
fruit-growing  division  of  the  Republic,  the  cultivated  parts 
towards  the  south-east  are  of  the  same  value  as  Pretoria  land ; 
but  .the  Bushveld  part  averages  only  15s.  per  morgen.  In  the 
northern  districts  of  Waterberg  and  Zoutpansberg,  which  are  in  a 
great  measure  waterless,  and  at  present  worthless  for  agriculture, 
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especially  towards  the  Limpopo^  the  average  value  is  about  2s. 
per  morgeDy  but  on  their  southern  limits  it  is  considerably 
mora  Farms  here,  other  than  those  on  which  minerals  have 
been  found,  are  principally  of  value  as  adjuncts  to  those  in  the 
Highveld. 

The  district  of  Wakkerstrom,  on  the  south-eastern  side,  contains 
the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  Bepublic,  as  they  are  as  suitable 
for  cattle-grazing  as  for  agriculture,  and  their  average  value  is  £2 
per  morgen.  Standerton,  on  the  Highveld,  is  a  cattle  district, 
averaging  from  £1  to  £1  108.  per  morgen.  In  Ermelo,  suited 
for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes,  and  where  sheep-faxming  is 
greatly  on  the  increase,  the  value  is  £1  per  morgen.  At  Leyden- 
berg,  the  chief  grain  district,  possessing  a  fertile  soil  and 
abundance  of  water  easily  utilised,  it  is  also  £1  per  morgen.  In 
Utrecht  and  Yryheid,  agricultural  and  cattle  districts  on  the 
extreme  south-east,  the  average  price  is  10«.  per  morgen.  There 
«re  numerous  instances,  however,  throughout  all  these  districts 
where  much  higher  prices  are  paid  for  farms  favourably  situated 
and  exceptionauy  good. 

The  actual  occupation  of  the  lands  of  the  Eepublic  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Transvaal-born  or  Boer  population,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  Afrikanders  and  others.     Most  of  these  farmers  lead  a 
quiet  pastoral  life,  devoted  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle 
and   sneep,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  to  the  cultivation  of 
European  crops.     What  may  be  accomplished,  however,  in  the 
way  of  development  of  agriculture  has  been  forcibly  shown  by  the 
Times  correspondent,  in  "  Letters  from  South  Africa,"  describing 
the  estate  Irene,  on  the  railway  line  within  a  tew  miles  of 
Pretoria.      At  this  place  scientific  modern  farming    has  been 
adopted  for  two  years,  with  a  result  demonstrating  that  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  are  no  less  amazing  than  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country.     "  Sowing  and  reaping,"  says  the  writer, 
"  go  on  all  the  year  side  by  side,  and  there  is  no  fallow  time  for 
the  ground.    There  were  pea-nuts  ready  for  reaping,  and  green 
oats,  barley  in  the  ear  and  barley  in  the  shoot,  Swedish  turnips 
fit  for  storing  and  Swedish  turnips  just  shooting,  mangold-wurzel 
also  in  both  stages,  rye  in  the  ear,  carrots  quite  young  and  carrots 
ready  for  storing,  potatoes  in  both  stages;  and  in  one  immense 
field  the  sowers  and  the  reapers  had  literally  met.    At  the  far 
end  maize  was  standing,  reapers  were  busy  cutting  and  carrying 
the  sheaves  of  corn;   upon  their  heels  sowers  followed,  putting 
ivheat  into  the  ground ;  and  at  the  near  end,  where,  my  host  told 
xne,  maize  had  been  standing  ten  days  before,  thin  green  blades 
of  wheat  were  already  shooting.     So  vigorous  is  the  growth  of 
everything  that  forest  trees  planted  only  two  years  ago  were 
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already  high  enough  to  give  shade;  apples  grown  from  seed  of 
March  and  grafted  in  October  will  bear  fruit  this  year.  With 
the  exception  of  cherries,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  all  European 
fruits  flourish  well.  Throughout  the  estate  the  water-course, 
which  divided  the  field,  were  bordered  by  hedges  of  quince,  pear, 
apple,  plum,  and  peach.  The  gardens  contained  a  profusion  of 
European  vegetables  and  fruit  trees.  Acres  of  roses,  violets,  and 
ornamental  plants  surrounded  the  house,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
impress  upon  me  more  vividly  the  rapidity  with  which  the  place 
had  sprung  into  being  than  the  simple  fact  that,  after  hours  of 
driving  through  vineyards,  woods,  and  cornfields,  we  were  met  at 
the  door  of  the  house  by  a  baby  child  of  two  and  a  half^  who  was 
older  than  everything  that  we  had  seen.  The  estate  had  bt^n 
named  after  her.  When  she  was  bom  the  spot  on  which  it  stands 
was  nothing  but  bare  veldt." 

The  great  and  prominent  industry  of  the  Republic,  however,  is 
gold-mining.  The  total  output  of  gold  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  1892,  was  1,325,394  ozs.  5  dwts.,  which  fact  places 
this  portion  of  South  Africa  third  on  the  list  of  the  pold-producing 
countries  of  the  world ;  and  as  the  industry  is  still  in  course  oi 
steady  progressive  development  the  State  promises  within  a  year 
or  two  to  surpass  the  yield  of  Australasia,  and  even  to  take' the 
premier  position,  as  a  gold-producer,  now  held  by  the  United 
States.* 

The  history  and  progress  of  the  gold  discovery  may  be  briefly 
told.  In  the  early  days,  when  the  emigrant  farmers  trekked 
across  the  Vaal  Kiver,  their  sole  idea  was  the  acquisition  of  laod 
and  the  stocking  of  it,  and  no  thought  was  given  to  the  exploitatioa 
of  minerals.  When  in  later  years,  about  1854,  a  discovery  of 
gold  was  reported,  the  Government,  apprehensive  of  an  influx  of 
foreigners,  aud  of  the  newly  acquired  independence  of  their 
country  being  endangered,  prohibited  prospecting  under  a  heavy 
penalty.  In  1867,  however,  the  existence  of  auriferous  formation 
in  tlie  northern  parts  of  the  country  was  made  known  by  the 
German  explorer,  Mauch,  and  soon  afterwards  all  restrictions  cm 
prospectors  were  withdrawn  and  every  encouragement  given  bv 
the  Volksraad  to  those  engaged  in  advancing  the  discovery  of  this 
noble  metal.  In  1869,  Mr.  E.  Button  explored  the  country  from 
Leydenberg  noilh  to  Lataba,  finding  indications  of  gold  in  every 
direction,  aud  what  he  regarded  as  permanent  reefs  at  Eersteling 
and  Marabastad.  In  1872,  the  first  gold  laws  were  published, 
declaring  mineral  rights  to  belong  to  the  State,  ana  offeniig 

*  The  pld  produoiion  of  the  United  States  in  1891,  was  l,6(H,SiO  on. ;  and  tlat 
of  AuBiralasia,  for  1890,  wa&  1,591,894  ou. 
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rewards  for  payable  gold-fields.  The  discovery  of  the  Leyden- 
berg  alluvial  fields,  was  shortly  afterwards  claimed  by  Messrs. 
McLachlan,  Sutherland,  and  Button,  and  digging  operations 
were  successfully  carried  on  at  Pilgrim's  Eest,  MacMac,  and 
other  camps  in  1873  and  succeeding  years.  At  this  period,  there 
was  little  reef-raining  attempted,  the  adluvial  being  mostly  worked, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  nuggets  were  found,  including  some 
weighing  119,  123,  and  215  ounces.  The  ground,  however,  was 
considered  "  patchy,"  and  although  some  of  the  diggers  met  with 
a  fair  measure  of  success,  the  population  gradually  dwindled  down 
in  1877  to  a  very  small  community.  During  the  period  of  the 
Annexation,  little  progress  was  made  in  gold  mining.  Sir  T. 
Shepstone,  the  Administrator,  engaged  an  Australian  expert, 
named  Armfield,  to  make  an  examination  of  the  most  lilkely 
places  within  the  territory  for  the  occurrence  of  gold,  and  he,  for 
some  time  actually  worked  near  the  Witwatersrand,  within  sight 
of  the  "  banket "  conglomerate  beds,  but  finding  only  comparatively 
barren  quartz,  abandoned  the  locality.  On  the  retrocession  of  the 
country,  the  Kepublic,  represented  by  the  Triumvirate,  inaugurated 
the  "  concession  "  policy ;  and  under  tliis  system,  in  consideration 
of  a  payment  made  to  the  Government,  concessions  were  granted 
to  owners  or  lessees  of  lands,  giving  them  free  and  undisturbed 
right  to  all  minerals  formerly  claimed  by  the  State. 

In  1882,  attention  was  directed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Kaap  Plateau  and  valley,  where  Mr.  G.  P.  Moodie  threw  open  to 
prospectors  a  large  block  of  farms  belonging  to  him.  Gold- 
beanng  reefs  were  then  found  on  what  is  known  as  Pioneer's  Hill, 
and  subsequently  on  adjacent  ground  north  and  eastwards.  This 
tract  was  proclaimed  a  gold-field  in  November,  1884,  and  its  area 
Tvas  considerably  extended  in  the  following  year.  Beports  of  the 
auriferous  nature  of  the  country  being  now  favourable,  capital 
vras  forthcoming  chieHy  from  Natal  to  work  the  reefs,  and  the 
gold  very  soon  figured  among  the  exports.  The  discovery,  in 
1886,  of  the  She^  mine  and  its  phenomenal  yield,  created  a 
fever  of  excitement.  Its  proprietors  enjoyed  extraordinary  luck. 
They  were  a  small  body  of  storekeepers  and  prospectors,  numbering 
fifteen  men,  viz. :  Messrs.  W.  Hayes,  F.  C.  Liddle,  W.  E.  Brown, 
H.  W.  Taylor,  George  Tilney,  D.  B.  Scott,  jun.,  Clement  Scott, 
J.  Oarlyle,  E.  Wilson,  A.  Gall,  W.  Wallace,  E.  A.  Preston,  E.  Bray, 
C.  Dacombe,  W.  GriflBths.  Four  of  these  were  chosen  to  do  tlie 
work  of  prospectors,  and  the  remaining  eleven  undertook  to 
support  them.  Six  months  passed  without  any  success,  and 
they  were  about  at  their  wits'  ends  to  find  means  to  carry  on 
further,  when  one  of  them  knocked  off  a  piece  of  surface  rock  at  a 
spot  a  few  yards  off  the  footpath  which  had  been  trodden  by  them 
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for  months  before  on  their  way  to  and  fro  from  their  prospecting 
area  to  their  huts.  A  panning  of  this  rock  (a  bine  compact 
quartzite)  gave  a  marvellous  result ;  and  further  tests  by  a  mnd 
battery  confirmed  its  richness.  The  ground  was  carefully  pegged 
out  and  secured,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  gold 
laws.  A  limited  liability  company,  named  the  Sheba  Beef  Gold 
Mining  Company,  was  formed  by  the  fifteen  members,  with  a 
capital  of  £15,000  in  £1  shares,  and  a  working  capital  was 
obtained  by  the  crushing  of  200  tons  of  the  ore  at  the  Central 
and  Bimer  s  Mills.  The  result  of  the  crushing  of  the  ore  gare 
about  8  ozs.  to  the  ton,  and  further  crushings  of  1,225  tons  in 
1886,  yielded  8,892  ozs.  The  original  shares  of  the  Company 
rose  to  £20,  then  to  £30,  on  to  £50,  and  finally  actually  reached 
£90  in  some  instances.  After  this  a  "  gold-fever  "  extended  all 
over  South  Africa.  From  Kimberley  and  the  Cape,  men  found 
their  wav  to  De  Kaap  by  jjost-cart,  wagon,  horseoack  or  foot 
By  the  beginning  of  1887  it  was  estimated  there  were  10,000 
persons  in  the  district.  Barberton  became  the  centre  of  operations 
and  suddenly  expanded  into  a  town  of  considerable  size,  with 
hotels,  stores,  residential  houses,  and  public  buildings.  Innumer- 
able companies  were  floated  and  wild  speculation  ensued ;  but  a 
collapse  soon  followed  from   the  discovery  that  some  of  the 

Eroperties  palmed  off  upon  the  public  were  little  better  than 
ogus  concerns,  and  that  in  others  the  work  of  the  development 
of  the  mines  was  crippled  by  too  large  an  issue  of  vendors'  shares 
and  too  small  an  amount  of  working  capital  At  the  same  time, 
the  counter  attractions  of  the  Witwatersrand  Fields,  which  were 
more  accossible,  and  where  the  gold  could  be  more  easily  and 
cheaply  won,  led  to  an  exodus  in  that  direction.  Barberton  and 
its  mining  neighbourhood,  experiencing  the  chequered  fortune 
incidental  to  gold-mining  life,  has  now  only  a  population  of  one 
to  two  thousand  persons. 

The  present  production  of  the  De  Kaap  Fields  is  about 
70,000  ounces  per  annum ;  and  the  total  production  for  the  six 
years  from  1886  to  the  end  of  1892  has  been  287,792  ounces,  of 
the  value  of  nearly  £1,100,000.  Out  of  the  ninety-six  companies 
floated  on  the  De  Kaap  claims,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
£6,459,500  and  a  working  capital  of  less  than  one  million 
sterling,  there  are  not  more  than  one-third  the  number  now 
extant,  and  only  about  twenty-one  of  these  show  any  signs  of 
life  and  industry.  Although  as  yet  nothing  of  the  nature  of  true 
fissure  veins  has  been  met  with,  auriferous  deposits  of  consider- 
able value  undoubtedly  exist  throughout  the  rocks  in  the 
district.  The  mountainous  character  of  the  country  in  which 
they  occur,  involving  expensive  transport,  and  entailing  difficulty 
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in  handling  the  ore,  has  been  the  drawback  to  working.  Now, 
however,  with  a  branch  railway  from  the  Delagoa  Bay  line  to 
Barberton,  with  the  successful  application  of  water  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  power,  with  improved  machinery,  and 
appliances  for  the  treatment  of  tailings,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  De  Kaap  Fields  should  not  largely  increase  its  present  output. 
The  Sheba  Mine  still  maintains  the  leading  position.  The  vein 
of  auriferous  quartz  running  through  the  hill  on  which  the 
property  is  situate  is  of  exceptional  width  and  richness. 
Operations  for  some  time  were  carried  on,  in  what  was  simply  an 
open-faced  quarry  on  the  hill-side,  and  a  chamber  50  to  60  feet 
wide,  210  feet  long,  and  varying  from  90  to  160  feet  in  height, 
was  excavated,  and  the  ore  extracted  without  leaving  a  single 
pillar,  or  putting  in  any  timber.  The  reef  itself,  in  some  places, 
nas  a  width  of  156  feet,  and  its  peculiarity  is  the  occurrence  in 
the  stratified  quartzite  of  rich  zones  or  ore  shoots,  carrying  many 
ounces  to  the  ton.  The  crushings  now  uniformly  include  rich 
and  poor  ore  together.  The  supply  is  practically  unlimited ;  and 
is  only  dependent  upon  the  transport  appliances  from  the  mine 
to  the  mill,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  This  is  now  accomplished 
by  an  Otto's  aerial  tramway ;  and  lately,  electrical  hoisting  ^ear 
— the  first  of  its  kind  applied  in  South  Africa — has  been  utilised 
for  hauling  and  other  purposes.  In  1887,  the  property  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  original  claimholders  into  the  possession 
of  a  new  company,  whose  headquarters  are  in  London.  The 
capital  of  this  company  was  increased  to  £650,000,  and  the 
original  shareholders  received  in  all  for  their  interest  528,000 
£1  shares,  being  on  the  basis  value  of  £33  per  share — the  selling 
price  at  the  time.  Before  then  the  claimholders  had  won 
13,447  ounces  of  smelted  gold,  or  an  average  of  5  ounces  of  gold 
to  the  ton  of  ore  smelted.  Since  the  present  company  assumed 
control,  110,000  ounces  of  smelted  gold  have  been  extracted  from 
the  mine,  making  the  output,  to  the  close  of  1892, 123,447  ounces, 
or  within  a  fraction  of  1  oz.  14  dwts.  of  gold  per  ton  of  ore  milled. 
In  that  division  of  the  Kaap  Fields  known  as  Moodie's,  where 
the  mines  lie  mostly  among  the  hills,  some  properties  turn  out 
two  or  three  hundred  ounces  of  gold  regularly  per  month ;  and 
their  prospects  are  likely  to  be  greatly  improved  when  the 
arrangements  for  an  efficient  system  of  electrical  transmission  of 
power  are  completed. 

The  discovery  of  the  auriferous  "banket"  or  conglomerate 
beds  at  Witwatersrand,  which  completely  threw  the  Kaap  Fields 
into  the  shade,  occurred  in  1885.  For  some  time  previously  a 
search  for  gold  had  been  made  in  the  surrounding  tract  of  country, 
and  among  the  parties  working  there  were  Messrs.  Green,  Bantjes, 
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Sonnenberg,  Hammerslag,  and  Martiensen,  who  found  some 
traces  in  the  quartz  in  reefs  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
range  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Crocodile,  as  well  as  in  the 
alluvial  at  Blaauwbank  Creek.  In  1884  Mr.  H.  W.  Struben 
purchased  properties  in  the  district  and  obtained  a  concession  of 
the  mineral  rights  on  the  farm,  Wilge  Spruit,  where  he  erected  a 
small  battery  and  milled  some  rich  ore  from  a  reef  which  he 
named  the  "Confidence."  At  this  time  he  was  joined  by  his 
brother  Mr.  F.  P.  J.  Struben,  who,  while  prospecting  the  neighbour- 
hood, made  the  acquaintance  of  the  conglomerate  beds  at  the 
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western  end  of  the  Eand,  and  found  some  of  them  carrying  gold. 
They  were  then  pointed  out  to  several  individuals  and  parties,  and 
amongst  others  to  a  well-known  experienced  mining  authority, 
who,  at  a  cursory  glance  at  them,  aiscouraged  the  idea  of  their 
ever  being  payable  or  worth  while  giving  any  attention  to.  Tert 
crushings,  however,  were  subsequently  made  at  Mr.  Struben's 
mill,  the  most  important  of  which  was  of  ore  from  the  present 
Bantje's  Reef  Gold  Mining  Company's  property,  which  yielded 
1  oz.  8  dwts.  Following  upon  this  proof  of  the  payable  character 
of  the  banket  formation,  the  Government  was  communicated  witfi. 
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and  on  the  20th  September,  1886,  the  Witwatersrand  was  declared 
a  public  goldfield.  A  miniDg  camp,  known  as  "Ferreira's," 
ibrmed  of  waggons,  tents,  and  huts,  quickly  sprang  into  exist- 
ence on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Band,  practically  on  the 
upturned  edges  of  the  main  reef  series  of  "banket  beds,"  the 
proved  wealth  of  which  has  since  transformed  this  district  from 
A  bleak  pastoral  region  into  the  most  brilliant  £1  Dorado  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 

Prior  to  this  the  properties  on  the  Band  were  of  comparatively 
little  value.  The  farms  were  bare  pasture  lands,  ranging  in  price 
from  £350  to  £750,  and  a  sum  of  £10,000  would  have  sufficed  to 
purchase  them  all.  Mining  leases  over  portions  of  them  were 
obtained  on  very  favourable  terms  by  the  pioneer  prospectors ; 
but  as  capitalists  and  representatives  of  sjmdicates  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  the  value  of  land  traversed  by  the  "banket  beds" 
rapidly  advanced  in  price,  and  many  of  the  Boer  owners  disposed 
of  them  for  sums  varying  from  £7,000  to  £70,000.  One  of  the 
farms,  being  Government  ground  and  having  a  central  position, 
was  selected  as  a  site  for  a  town — ^wbich  was  named  Johannesburg 
— ^and  laid  out  in  streets,  squares,  and  building  lots.  These 
building  lots  or  stands  were  ofi^red  for  sale,  on  ninety  years'  leases, 
by  public  auction,  in  1886  and  1887 ;  they  numbered  in  all  about 
1,800,  of  the  size  of  fifty  feet  square,  and  realised  over  £50,000. 
Prices  at  the  outset  ranged  from  a  few  shillings  up  to  £200  per 
stand,  and  some  of  the  latter,  situate  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, have  within  the  present  year  changed  hands  at  the  enor- 
mously increased  values  of  from  £4,000  to  £7,000. 

The  first  stimulus  to  the  mining  industry  on  the  Band  came 
from  Kimberley.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bobinson  purchased  the  estate  of 
Langlaagte,  and  Mr.  W.  Knight  that  of  Driefontein ;  Mr.  Goch 
and  others  secured  the  Wemmer  block  of  claims ;  and  soon  after- 
wards a  London  firm  of  capitalists,  represented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Herman  Eckstein  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  acquired  the  valuable 
property  now  known  &s  the  Bobinson  Mine.  Natal  syndicates 
sent  their  representatives,  and  the  Cape  Colony  followed  in  the 
wake ;  while  local  residents,  such  as  the  Messrs.  Struben,  White- 
head, Meyer,  and  others,  began  work  at  once  on  the  properties 
they  had  secured.  Many  of  the  newcomers,  especially  tliose  from 
Kimberley,  brought,  in  addition  to  capital,  a  piuctical  experience 
in  mining  business  to  bear  upon  the  development  of  the  ventures 
in  which  they  were  engaged ;  and  their  enterprise  and  energy  did 
much  towards  establishing  confidence  in  the  extent  and  permanency 
of  the  "  banket  beds."  In  those  pioneering  days  the  formation 
was  considered  of  so  unique  a  kind  that  many  had  doubts  as  to  its 
continuance  at  any  great  depth.    Some  held  theories  of  its  being 
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a  mere  superficial  deposit  which  would  soon  give  out;  others 
feared  that  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  surface  it 
would  be  found  to  be  so  metamorphosed  as  to  lose  its  auriferoas 
character ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  hard  blue  pyritic  rock  was 
reached,  there  was  the  apprehension  that  the  cost  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  gold  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  profitable 
gold-mining.  But,  as  development  went  on,  shafts  and  bore-holes 
were  carried  down  many  hundred  feet,  the  best  of  machinery  wis 
introduced,  and  mine  management  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
inexperienced  to  really  competent  men,  applying  improved  and 
economic  methods  of  mining,  and  the  newest  processes  for  the 
treatment  of  ores. 

The  payable  character  and  continuity  of  the  auriferous  deposits 
were  then  demonstrated  in  the  most  practical  manner.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold,  wh\ph  began  in  a  small  way  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  1887,  steadily  progressed  during  1888,  from  7,000  to 
26,000  ounces  per  month  ;  during  1889,  to  39,000  ounces ;  during 
1890,  to  50,000  ounces;  and  during  1891,  to  80,312  ounces  per 
month.  At  the  end  of  June,  1892,  the  monthly  output  advanced 
to  103,000  ounces.  Johannesburg  was  greatly  excited  when  it 
became  known  that  the  "centenary"  record  was  reached,  and 
crowds  assembled  at  the  **  Corner"  (Eckstein's  Buildings),  where 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  Mr.  Lionel  Philips,  made 
the  announcement  that  the  then  'completed  five  years  of  the 
industry  showed  a  total  output  of  2,429,694  ounces  of  gold,  worth, 
roughly  speaking,  eight  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  Pre-eminent 
amongst  the  xmdertakings  which  contributed  to  this  output,  and 
have  given  name  and  fame  to  the  Band,  has  been  the  Kobinaon 
Mine.  The  total  working  capital  contributed  by  its  shareholdeis 
was  only  £55,000.  Since  then  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling  has  been  earned  and  re-invested  in  permanent  works, 
machinery,  and  development;  whilst  a  total  of  £570,936  has 
been  distributed  in  the  form  of  dividends,  besides  leaving  to  credit 
of  profit  and  loss  account  a  sum  of  over  £188,000.  During  the 
five  years  from  1888  to  the  end  of  December,  1892,  a  total  of 
240,551  tons  of  rock  were  manipulated,  resulting  in  a  yield  of 
411,502  ozs.  lOdwts.  of  gold,  the  average  being  at  the  rate  of 
1  oz.  14  dwts.  5  grs.  per  ton. 

During  these  five  years  of  mining  development  and  progieBs 
the  camp  which  formed  the  embryo  township  of  Johannesburg 
emerged  and  expanded  into  a  remarkably  large,  handsomely- 
built,  and  well-ordered  city,  its  growth  being  as  rapid  and 
marvellous  as  any  of  those  centres  of  population  which  have 
risen  like  a  dream  on  the  American  continent.  In  its  first  stage 
the  buildings  were  generally  of  a  temporary  character ;  but  no 
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sooner  was  the  permanency  of  the  "banket  beds"  and  the 
potentiality  of  their  wealth  established  than  the  place  was  alive 
with  brickmakers  and  builders^  and  comfortable  dwellings,  blocks 
of  business  offices,  theatres,  hotels,  dnbs,  churches,  and  other 
public  edifices  were  speedily  erected.  Nearly  all  the  materials 
required  for  these  structures,  as  well  as  the  plant,  machinery, 
and  stores  for  the  mines,  had  at  this  time  to  be  Drought  from  the 
seaboard,  and  for  800  miles  of  the  distance  were  carried  by  the 
slow,  cumbersome,  and  expensive  agency  of  the  ox-waggon. 
The  railway  only  made  its  advent  towards  the  close  of  1892, 
and  since  then  the  city  has  continued  making  further  strides 
in  progress  and  expansion,  still  al^orbing  a  steady  increase  of 
new  inhabitants. 

The  approach  to  Johannesburg  by  rail  for  some  distance  skirts 
the  line  of  Main  Beef  proper,  and  evidences  of  the  industry  which 
enriches  it  are  continually  exhibited  as  one  passes  in  succession 
the  works  of  the  various  companies.  Over  the  whole  line,  from 
east  to  west,  there  are  some  sixty  of  them,  whose  shares  actually 
issued  represent  at  par  value  a  capital  of  about  ten  and  a  half 
millions.  The  chimney-stacks  of  the  engine-houses,  the  head- 
jear  of  the  mining  shafts,  the  huge  battery-houses,  automatically 
fed  with  their  20,  60,  or  even  160  stamps,  unceasingly  crushing 
day  and  night,  the  immense  furnace-houses,  the  chlorination  ana 
cyanide  works,  with  the  adjacent  reservoirs  of  tailings  and  of 
slimes  following  one  after  another  over  the  grassy  dips  and  rises 
of  the  country  for  miles  upon  miles,  present  a  scene  unparalleled 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Johannesburg  of  to-day,  including  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
has  a  population  of  about  40,000  souls,  exclusive  of  natives, 
and  the  taxable  valuation  of  its  immovable  property  is  over 
£3,160,000.  The  streets,  which  have  a  length  of  about  eighty- 
five  miles,  are  broad  and  regularly  laid  out,  stretching  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  city  has  been  well  designed,  with  open 
central  squares,  and  ample  reservation  of  spaces  for  public  parks, 
while  on  every  side  it  is  surrounded  by  pleasant  suburban 
localities,  which  are  dotted  over  with  villa  residences  and 
verandahed  cottages,  nestling  among  flower-gardens  and  shrub- 
beries. Tree-planting  has  been  wonderfully  successful ;  stretches 
of  bare  ground,  formerly  destitute  of  any  foliage  or  timber,  are 
now  covered  with  plantations,  the  growth  of  two  or  three  years, 
flourishing  in  great  luxuriance.  In  the  principal  thoroughfares 
there  is  a  continuous  throng  of  nervously-active,  busy,  pushing 
people,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "  Chains,"  in  Commis- 
sioner Street,  crowded  groups  assemble  morning  and  evening  to 
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learn  of  the  rumoured  movements  within  the  Stock  Exchange, 
where  speculative  operations  are  carried  on  with  all  the  roaring 
noises  and  frenzied  excitement  peculiar  to  a  booming  share 
market.  A  large  portion  of  the  central  area  is  occupied  by 
blocks  of  business  otSces,  consisting  of  substantial  two  and  three- 
storied  buildings,  such  as  Eckstein's  Chambers,  Bettelheim's 
Buildings,  Braithwaites,  Barnatos,  the  Standard,  the  Katal, 
Commercial,  Union,  Barberton,  and  Ginsburg  Chambera  The 
Banking  corporations  are  settled  in  handsome,  comoQodious 
structures  bespeaking  wealth,  and  attached  to  them  are  assaj 
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works,  where  tlio  gold  is  smelted  and  converted  into  iiinx>ts  far 
glnpmeiit  to  En^laud,  averaginf}:  a  moothly  amouiit  of  llO-OCC 
ou liens  of  the  standarti  value  of  77.?,  per  ounce.  The  ptiblir 
buildings  inchide  the  Government  and  Post  and  Telegraph 
offices,  the  new  Law  Courts,  and  the  fine  Hospital  erected  an 
the  hill  to  tlio  nortlt  of  the  city  at  a  cost  of  £52,000-  In  thi 
centre  of  the  Market  square  are  the  Market  buildings,  whicii 
fli'C  admirably  arrancjerl  for  the  purpose,  and  the  most  distineti^^ 
pperimen  of  an^hitrdiiro  in  the  city.  In  the  main  streets  sach 
as  Pritchard,  Kissik,  and  President  Streets,  the  array  of  shop- 
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fronts  are  as  attractive  as  those  of  London  or  Brighton,  and  in 
one  or  two  places  Arcade  buildings  have  been  put  up.  The 
churches  are  numerous,  belonging  to  various  denominations,  but 
architecturally  none  of  them  make  any  great  show.  The  Jewish 
Synagogue  with  its  dome  is  the  most  prominent  in  size.  The 
Presbyterian,  the  Dutch  Beformed,  the  Wesleyan,  and  the  Boman 
Catholic  Churches  have  suitable  edifices,  and  the  English  Church 
is  about  to  erect  one  of  better  ecclesiastical  design  than  the 
present  St.  Mary's.  There  are  three  commodious  theatres,  a 
public  athletic  ground  (the  Wanderers'),  with  a  pavilion  to 
accommodate  1,500  persons,  and  two  grand  race-stands,  which 
give  evidence  of  the  sporting  proclivities  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Band  Club,  numbering  some  six  or  seven  hundred  members, 
one  of  the  features  of  Commissioner  Street,  with  its  excellent 
cuisine  and  comfortable  dining  and  lounging-rooms,  is  highly 
appreciated  by  visitors,  to  whom  its  advantages  are  hospitably 
extended.  Hotels  are  numerous,  including  the  extensive  Grand 
Hotel,  Heights,  the  Central,  the  North-Western,  and  the  family 
quarters  at  Heath's  in  President  Street.  Almost  everything 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  can  be  procured  if  one 
is  so  well  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  pay  for  it.  Public 
trafi&c  is  carried  on  by  means  of  carriages,  carts,  and  lines 
of  tramway,  which  latter  extend  to  the  suburbs  of  Jeppe's 
Town,  Doomfdntein,  and  Fordsburg;  and  most  of  the  streets 
are  now  paved  and  macadamised,  and  lit  at  night  by  gas  and 
electricity. 

Such  is  this  wonderful  "Golden  City,'*  which  has  suddenly 
grown  up,  like  a  creation  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  on  the  Highveld  of 
the  Witwatersrand.  The  leading  spirits  of  the  community  who 
have  made  it  what  it  is — for,  although  under  a  Republican 
Government,  free  representative  municipal  institutions  have  been 
denied  them — are  ambitious  of  accomplishing  other  improvements 
which  will  make  Johannesburg  still  more  attractive  and  healthy. 
Foremost  among  these  are  the  carrying-out  of  plans  for  a  pure 
and  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the  Elip  or  the  Vaal  Biver^ 
and  along  with  it  a  perfect  system  of  drainage  and  sanitation,  and 
some  device  for  laying  the  demon  of  the  "  dust  storm,"  which 
makes  out-door  life  intolerable  during  many  of  the  bleak  winter 
days. 

There  is  a  general  belief,  which  is  shared  by  the  best  mining 
authorities,  that  the  amazing  accumulation  of  gold  which  is  stored 
up  in  the  underlying  rocks  of  the  Band  basin  will  last  well  into 
the  next  century.  The  life  of  the  various  outcrop  properties, 
now  being  worked,  is  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years ; 
and  the  reported  new  discoveries  made  from  time  to  time  of  pre- 
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yionsly  nnknown  reeffl  or  beds  m  the  fonnation  cat  througliy  show 
that  tne  mineral  area  is  capable  of  (apansion.  But  a  new  prosped 
has  been  opened  up  by  the  prospecting  and  development  of  what 
are  termed  ^'deep  level"  properties.  The  gold  law  of  the 
Bepublic  does  not  permit  the  owner  of  a  claim  to  follow  the  reef 
in  all  its  ^'  dips,  spurs,  and  angles  " ;  it  gives  him  the  right  to  no 
more  than  his  plumb  within  the  four  boundaries  of  his  claim  or 
claims.  The  general  dip  of  the  "  banket " — ^which  has  a  southerly 
inclination  of  about  thirty-five  degrees  from  the  horizontal — ^led 
keen-minded  men  to  see  that  outside  of  the  outcropping  claims  of 
the  Main  Beef  series,  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface, 
the  formation  would  be  equally  continuous,  and  could  be  profitably 
worked  even  at  two  or  tnree  thousand  feet ;  and  within  the  last 
couple  of  years  many  hundreds  of  claims  have  been  pegged  out  to 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  mile  south  of  or  below  the  present 
producing  mines.  The  ground  immediately  south  of  the  outcrop 
property  is  termed  the  ''  first  dip,"  next  to  that  is  another  parallel 
strip  called  the  ^'second  dip,'  and  so  on,  the  sequence  being 
unbroken  even  to  the  twelfth  dip. 

Od  the  best  part  of  the  Band — ^that  is  to  say  the  richest  and 
least  disturbed — thirty-six  companies  hold  an  average  of  three 
rows  of  claims,  representing  a  strip  along  the  Main  Beef  1,200  feet 
wide,  for  a  distance  of  about  eleven  miles.  In  this  section  there 
are,  outside  of  the  present  working  companies,  about  3,000  claims 
pegged  out  as  "  deep  level,"  on  the  greater  proportion  of  which 
the  "  banket  beds "  are  believed  to  lie  at  not  unreasonable  or 
unworkable  depths.  Bore-holes  put  down  show  as  a  mean  result 
that  the  formation,  at  from  500  feet  to  1,000  feet,  has  a  dip  of 
between  30  or  35  degrees,  and  does  not  deteriorate  in  size  or  value. 
The  ^'  Deep  Levels  "  have  so  far  passed  their  first  stage  that  the 
work  of  shaft-sinking  has  commenced,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  seven  shafts  in  progress  which  are  designed  to  be 
carried  at  once  to  depths  ranging  from  600  to  1,000  feet  The 
deepest  of  these  is  now  down  800  feet ;  and  as  the  rate  of  sinking 
has  heretofore  been  not  more  than  60  feet  per  month  at  most^ 
a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  mines  enter  on  the 
productive  stage.  Combinations  of  capitalists,  including  some  of 
the  wealthiest  firms  in  the  mining  world,  have  been  tbrmed  to 
carry  out  these  works ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  one  venture  funds 
running  well  into  seven  figures  have  been  guaranteed  for  the 
subsidiary  companies  formed  to  acquire  portions  of  the  parent 
company  s  enormous  claim-holdings. 

M!r.  Hamilton  Smith,  a  well-known  American  mining  engineer, 
recently  made  a  very  favourable  report  on  the  subject  of  these 
'^deep  levels"  to  the  Messrs.  Bothschild,  the  text  of  which 
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appeared  in  The  Times.  Mr.  Smith  visited  the  Eand  in  the  latter 
half  of  1892,  and  there  studied  the  Main  Beef  series  for  a  distance 
of  about  eleven  miles  along  the  outcrop,  from  which  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Band's  total  output  has  come.  He  pronounced  the 
opinion  that  for  such  a  continuous  length  the  record  of  production 
is  unequalled  in  the  history  of  gold-mining;  observing  that 
**  there  have  often  been  mines  of  short  length  far  richer  than 
these  of  the  Band,  but  nothing  approaching  them  has  ever  been, 
so  far  as  regularity  and  extent  are  concerned."  The  conclusions, 
he  arrived  at,  with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  industry,  are  thus 
stated : — 

^  The  qneation  of  profit  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  article ;  but  as  it  is  of 
importance  to  the  question  of  product,  it  may  be  stated  that  twenty-one  of  the 
thirty-six  surface  mines  especially  examined  by  me  are  now  being  operated  at  a 
profit,  and  of  the  remaining  fifteen  several  bid  fair  to  soon  become  profitable.  This 
ratio  of  paying  mines  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  working  of  all,  and  they  will  all 
assuredly  be  foUowed  down  in  depth  until  the  working  costs  exceed  the  yield. 

^'Coming  to  the  total  quantity  of  gold  which  the  Hand  may  be  expected  to  yield, 
we  have  for  the  stretch  of  11  miles  particularly  discussed  a  paying  length  of 
50,000  feet,  a  probable  thickness  of  fuUy  5  feet,  and  an  inclined  depth  of  5,200  feet. 
This  aggregates  100  million  tons,  of  which  3  million  tons  have  oeen  mined ;  the 
remaining  97  million  tons,  at  an  average  of  12}  dwts.  per  ton,  would  yield  60  miUion 
omices,  lukving  a  gold  value  of  £215,000,000.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  unreasonable 
to  estimate  that  the  many  miles  of  *  banket'  outside  of  this  district  of  11  linear 
miles  wiU  yield  at  least  one-half  of  this  amount,  or,  say,  £325,000,000  in  all.  This 
seems  a  huge  figure,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  wild  conjecture,  and  the  final  results 
will  probably  exceed  even  this  sum.  The  large  State  of  California,  with  gold 
almost  from  one  end  to  the  other,  produced  only  £230,000,000  in  gold  from  1849  to 
1S92.  This  fact  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  these  few  square  miles  embraced 
in  the  Rand. 

**  With  the  active  and  energetic  set  of  men  who  now  have  this  industry  in  hand, 
and  always  supposing  that  the  foregoing  theories  prove  to  be  exact,  in  three  or  four 
years  from  now  the  producing  power  of  the  mines  and  their  reduction  works  will,  I 
think,  be  increased  to  an  output  of  five  or  six  million  toDs  of  ore  per  annum,  with  a 
gross  yield  of  over  £10,000,000.  At  this  rate  the  available  supply  of  ore,  as  con- 
jectured above,  will  last  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  the  world's  yearly  product 
will  have  increased  from  £10,000,000  in  1883,  to  perhaps  £30,000,000  in  1897." 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  not  confined  to  the 
Witwatersrand  basin.  Along  its  northern  edge,  there  is  some 
extent  of  auriferous  coimtry,  and  eastward  throughout  the 
Highveld  there  are  metalliferous  belts,  containing  silver,  copper, 
and  lead,  and  an  extensive  area  of  coal-beds.  In  the  Zoutpansberg 
district,  along  the  Sutherland  and  Murchison  ranges,  there  is  a 
^old-bearing  zone  averaging  6  miles  in  width  and  30  miles  in 
length.  In  this  district  are  the  Klein  Lataba,  Marabastad, 
Woodbush  and  Silati  Fields,  which  will  soon  be  largely  benefited 
by  the  Silati  railway  from  Komati  Poort  to  Leydsdorp,  now  in 
course  of  construction.  The  existence  of  valuable  properties  in 
that  portion  of  the  country  has  been  established,  although 
mining  development  and  production  have  not  yet  attained  to 
any  great  dimensions.    In  the  district  of  Yryheid,  on  the  border 
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of  Zululond,  " banket*'  deposits  have  been  discovered,  giving 
promise  of  good  results  upon  development  The  yield  of  gold 
from  all  the  outlyiog  fields  of  the  Eepublic,  including  De  Eaap, 
Leydenberg,  Klerl^orp,  Potchefstrom,  Malmani,  Marabastad, 
Woodbush,  Klein  Latabei,  and  Silati,  amounted  to  114,525  ozs. 
19  dwts.  for  the  year  1892. 

Although  Johannesburg  is  now  the  active  commercial  centre  of 
the  BepubliCy  the  constitutional  law  of  the  country  recognises 
Potcheistromy  situate  on  the  Mooi  Biver,  as  the  capital,  and 
Pretoria  as  the  seat  of  Government.  The  latter  is  situated  about 
87  miles  from  Johannesburg,  in  an  upland  valley,  surrounded  by 
the  Witwatersberg  hills,  about  4,500  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  a 
characteristic  South  African  town,  nestling  among  hedges  of  roses 
and  lines  of  willow  and  blue-gum  trees,  with  broad  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  a  stream  of  water  coursing 
along  their  sides.  But  its  picturesque  features  are  rapidly  being 
changed.  Palatial  buildings  bave  been  erected  within  the  last 
few  years ;  chief  amongst  them  being  the  Government  Buildings, 
or  "Baadzaal,"  which  are  Pretoria's  architectural  glory.  They 
have  a  frontage  175  feet  wide,  a  depth  of  220  feet,  and  a  height 
of  125  feet  from  ground  to  the  top  of  the  figure  of  Liberty 
which  surmounts  the  entrance.  They  contain  in  all  136  rooms, 
accommodating  the  President's  office,  the  State  Secretary's,  the 
Executive  Council,  the  Treasurer  General's,  the  Auditor  General, 
the  Begistrar  of  Deeds,  the  Orphan  Chamber,  the  Surveyor 
General,  the  Education,  Mining,  and  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  besides  two  chambers  for  the  Yolksraads.  The  first 
Volksraad,  in  which  portraits  of  President  Kruger,  Commandant 
General  Joubert,  and  General  Smit  are  placed,  is  a  spacious  hall, 
64  feet  long  by  44  feet  wide  and  42  feet  high ;  and  the  second 
chamber  is  44  by  44  feet.  On  the  ground  floors,  there  are  fire- 
proof rooms,  wliere  the  State  archives  and  land  registers  are 
deposited.  The  building  w«ts  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Wierda, 
the  Government  architect,  at  a  total  cost  of  £138,000.  It  occupies 
one  side  of  the  Church  Square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  large 
Dutch  Beformed  Church.  Other  handsome  structures  have  abo 
been  lately  erected  on  the  other  sides  of  the  square,  including  the 
Transvaal  Loan  and  Mortgage  Buildings,  the  Lewis  and  Mark's 
Buildings,  the  Lys  Buildings  and  National  Bank  Buildings, 
to  which  is  attached  the  State  Mint,  equipped  with  a  complete 
plant  and  appliances  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins.  All  the  banks  have  their  establishments  in  this  central 
part  of  the  town ;  and  new  Supreme  Court  Buildings  are  intended 
to  be  built  in  the  same  vicinity.  In  the  streets  diverging  from 
the  square,  and  forming  the  principal  business  parts»  several 
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attractive  shops  and  warehouses  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
primitive  stores,  which  for  years  past  served  the  purposes  of  the 
Boer  trade.  Many  of  the  new  inhabitants  are  showing  a  partiality 
for  suburban  residences,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heys  Park, 
Arcadia,  and  Sunnyside,  several  handsome  and  finished  private 
dwellings  have  been  erected.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  Pretoria 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  an  abundant  and  pure  water 
supply ;  and  in  regard  to  its  lighting,  it  is  in  advance  of  all  the 
other  towns  of  South  Africa,  upwards  of  one  hundred  arc-lamps 
illuminating  its  streets    at   night,    and    private    houses    being 
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furnished  with  installations  of  the  incandescent  lamp.  The 
population  is  now  estimated  at  about  11,000  persons,  of  whom 
about  one-half  are  coloured ;  and  the  latter,  comprising  natives 
and  coolies,  have  their  allotted  locations  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Being  the  place  of  residence  of  the  President  of  the 
Kepublic,  and  the  head-quarters  of  official  life,  as  well  as  the 
locality  where  the  Supreme  Court  holds  its  sittings,  Pretoria  will 
always  be  an  important  metropolitan  centre;  and  there  is  the 
prospect,  that  when  the  Netherlands  Eailway  works  are  com- 
pleted, and  the  coal,  iron,  and  other  mineral  resources  in  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood  are  developed,  important  local  industries 
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will  be  established.  The  principal  one  now  in  existence,  is  the 
Hatherley  Distillery,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  where 
the  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors  is  successfully  carried  cm 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  combined  with  all  the  most  modein 
appliances.  Cement  works,  and  dynamite  and  powder  factories, 
have  also  been  started,  but  the  latter  is  the  only  one  doing  acti?6 
work. 

At  present  Pretoria  enjoys  the  benefit  of  direct  railway  com- 
munication with  Cape  Town,  and  in  the  course  of  next  year 
the  eastern  line,  covering  a  distance  of  350  miles,  to  Delagoa 
Bay,  will  be  opened  for  traffic.  On  its  completion,  it  is  promised 
that  every  encouragement  will  be  given  to  the  advent  of  the 
Natal  line  from  Chiirlestown,  for  which  surveys  are  in  progress. 
The  seat  of  Government  will  then  be  served  from  all  the  chief 
ports  of  South  Africa — from  the  ocean  on  the  east  to  the  ocean 
on  the  south. 

The  exclusive  right  of  railway  construction  and  working  within 
the  Bepublic  (except  the  Government  itself  undeiiiakeB  constrac- 
tion  and  working)  has  been  granted  by  a  concession  to  the 
Netherlands  South  African  Railway  Company.  The  total  amount 
estimated  for  the  completion  of  the  trunk  line  from  Vaal  TiiT& 
to  Komati  Poort,  at  the  Portuguese  boundary  (a  distance  of 
295  miles),  was  £4,314,817.  For  all  the  capital  raised  by  the 
Company  for  the  prosecution  of  the  line,  and  the  interest  on 
and  redemption  of  its  debentures,  the  Government  are  guarantees. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  work  was  one  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, and  its  execution  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr.  Verwey,  the 
engineer-in-ehief.  It  bad  to  be  carried  over  a  difficult  countiy, 
and  through  the  low  vallevs  infested  with  malarial  fever,  horse- 
sickness,  and  the  tsetse-ny.  During  the  construction  in  the 
Komati  and  Crocodile  Valleys  the  mortality  among  Earopeai@ 
was  twelve  per  cent.,  and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  daring 
the  summer  months  in  getting  the  farmers  to  ride  material  or 
supplies  to  parts  where  fever  and  the  tsetse  prevailed,  while  in 
winter  there  was  a  scarcity  of  grass  for  stock.  The  heavkgt 
portion  of  the  line  (about  ten  miles)  is  stated  to  have  cost 
£24,000  per  mile,  ana  the  average  of  the  whole  will  be  about 
£11,600.  The  gauge  is,  as  elsewhere  in  South  Africa^  3  feet 
6  inches.  The  ruling  gradient  is  1  in  50,  but  on  a  small  section 
of  three  miles,  near  the  station  Bergendal,  it  is  1  in  20,  where  a 
locomotive  with  central  cog-wheel  will  be  used.  Near  this  pointy 
where  the  line  ascends  from  the  lower  valleys  to  the  plateau  of 
the  Highveld,  a  tunnel  of  720  feet  long  is  being  made.  There 
is  some  very  grand  scenery  throughout  the  portion  of  the  line 
approachiog  and  passing  the  Eland  Spruit  Valley,  and  also  bold 
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and  picturesque  views  over  the  extensive  Eaap  Valley  and  the 
loi^-winding  stretch  of  the  Crocodile  River. 

Besides  this  main  trunk  line  to  Delagoa  Bay — a  distance  of 
350  miles  from  Pretoria — a  branch  line  has  been  constructed 
along  the  Rand  from  Boksburg  to  Krugersdorp;  one  from 
Komati  Poort,  northwards,  to  Leydsdorp,  in  the  Silati  district 
(a  distance  of  about  150  miles),  is  in  progress,  and  a  branch  to 
Barberton  is  also  being  proceeded  with.  When  these  are  com- 
pleted, the  extent  of  railways  in  the  Republic  will  be  about 
550  miles.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  concession,  the  Nether- 
lands Company's  tariff  may  not  exceed,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  Government,  the  following  rates : — For  passengers,  first  class, 
3d.  per  mile,  and  second  class  2d.  per  mile.    For  usual  freight 
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goods  6d.  per  ton  per  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  £1  per  consign- 
ment. For  rough  goods,  in  quantities  of  at  least  live  tons,  3d. 
per  ton  per  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  £1  per  consignment.  After 
a  fixed  term  of  years  the  railway  may  be  transferred  to  the  State, 
under  conditions  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Company  and  pay- 
ment of  its  shareholders. 

The  remarkable  change  in  the  country  since  the  development 
of  the  mining  industry  is  shown  by  the  state  of  the  public 
financea  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — ^in  1870 — the 
revenue  of  the  State  was  only  £30,000  per  annum,  while  in  the 
past  year  (1892)  it  was  one  million  and  a  quarter  sterling.    The 

{)rincipal  sources  of  revenue  are  customs,  prospecting  and  diggers* 
icences,  leases,  stamp-tax,  transfer-dues,  recognition  money,  and 
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poll,  road,  and  railway  taxes.    The  foUowiDg  figures  show  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  the  Eepublic : — 


— 

Receipts. 

Expeoditare. 

— 

Becdpta. 

£xpenditnie. 

1871-2    . 
187G-7    . 
1880  .     . 

1882  .     . 

1883  .     . 

40,988 

62,762 

174,068 

177,406 

143,323 

35,714 

64,504 

144,942 

114,476 

184,343 

1885-6    . 

1888  .     . 

1889  .     . 

1890  .     . 
1892  .     . 

177,876 

834,440 

1,577,445 

1,229,060 

1,225,829 

162,708 

770,492 

1,226,155 

1,531,461 

1,188,765 

The  public  debt,  including  the  obligations  of  the  Groyemmeirt 
as  guarantors  of  the  stock  of  the  Netherlands  Bailway  Companj, 
is  estimated  at  £7,000,000. 

The  commerce  of  the  country,  like  the  revenue  receipts,  has 
also  advanced  with  leaps  and  bounds.  In  1885-6  the  total  value 
of  imports  was  estimated  at  £530,000,  and  the  amount  of  cnstomi 
duty  paid  £39,406.  In  1891  the  value  of  imports  was  £2,603,587, 
and  the  customs  duties  paid  £316,660,  while  in  1892  the  imports 
amounted  to  £3,498,801,  and  the  dues  paid  were  £441,436, 
of  which  the  Witwatersrand  alone  contributed  £247,670.  The 
revenue  of  the  Mining  Commissioner's  Department  at  Johannes- 
burg for  the  same  period  (1892)  amounted  to  £412,346,  while 
the  expenditure  was  only  £29,521,  showing  a  clear  profit  to  the 
State  of  £382,824  from  that  mining:  area  alone. 

So  large  a  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  being  contributed 
by  the  Europeans  and  Afrikanders  who  have  lately  entered  the 
State,  but  who  are  unenfranchised,  has  led  to  a  movement  to 
secure  to  that  class  of  the  population  some  voice  in  the  legislature 
of  the  country,  and  an  association,  known  as  the  Transvaal 
National  Union,  has  been  established  at  Johannesburg  with  the 
object  of  obtaining,  by  constitutional  agitation,  more  liberal 
recognition  of  their  political  rights  than  they  now  enjdy. 

The  Constitution,  or  "Grondwet"  (fundamental  law)  of  the 
Republic  in  its  present  form  provides  tnat  the  Government  shall 
be  Eepublican,  that  the  Yolksraad,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  people  chosen  by  the  burghers  qualified  to  vote,  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  land,  and,  as  such,  entrusted  with  the 
legislative  power ;  that  the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the 
President,  and  the  judicial  power  in  the  High  Court  and  Land- 
drosts  Courts ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  Press  is  permitted. 
It  also  declares  that  the  territory  is  free  of  access  to  all  strangem 
who  submit  themselves  to  the  laws  and  who  have  a  claim  to  the 
protection  of  their  persons  and  property.    It  does  not,  however. 
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admit  of  any  equality  between  the  coloured  and  white  inhabit 
antSy  and  no  coloured  person  is  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
political  privileges  nor  can  hold  land  in  his  own  name. 

The  President  is  the  highest  official  in  the  State.  He  is  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  burghers,  and  receives  a  salary 
of  £8,000  a  year,  with  house  allowance  of  £300.  He  is  entrusted 
with  the  Executive  power, 
and  is  responsible  to  the 
Yolksraad.  He  has  also  the 
duty  of  proposing  laws  which 
he  may  think  necessary  or 
may  be  suggested  to  him  by 
the  people.  Once  a  year,  he 
is  required  to  visit  all  the 
towns  of  the  Kepublic.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  he  may 
not  undertake  any  other  ser- 
vice nor  engage  in  trade,  and 
may  not  leave  the  country 
without  consent  of  the  Yolks- 
raad. Mr.  S.  J.  P.  Kruger 
has  been  President  of  tho 
Republic  since  1882,  having 

been  thrice  elected  to  the  office.  He  was  born  in  the  Cape 
Colony  on  the  10th  October,  1825,  and  as  a  stripling  of  thirteen 
years  of  age  accompanied  his  father,  one  of  the  emigrant  farmers, 
who  crossed  the  YasJ.  River,  and  settled  in  the  Republic 
in  1839. 

The  President  exercises  his  power  in  conjunction  with  the 
Executive  Council,  which  consists  of  the  Commandant-General 
Mr.  P.  J.  Joubert  (who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  ten  years), 
two  non-official  members,  Messrs.  Smit  and  Wolmarans,  elected 
by  the  Volksraad  for  two  years,  and  the  State  Secretary,  Dr. 
Leyds,  elected  by  the  Volksraad  for  four  years.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Native  Affairs  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Minutes  are 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Council ;  and  the  President  may  invite 
any  of  the  official  heads  of  departments  to  be  present  and  have  a 
vote  in  the  Executive  on  matters  relating  to  their  departments. 
The  State  President  and  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
have  a  seat  in  each  Chamber  of  the  Legislature,  but  have  no 
vote. 

Until  the  year  1890,  the  Legislature  consisted  of  one  Chamber, 
the  Volksraad,  but  as  a  concession  to  the  cry  of  the  new  mining 
population  for  political  privileges  of  some  sort,  a  second  Raad  or 
Chamber  was  then  created,  with  powers  to  regulate,  either  by 
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way  of  law  or  by  way  of  resolution,  any  matters  relating  to 
mining;  the  maKJng  of  wa^on  and  post  roads;  posts  and 
telegraphs ;  the  protection  of  inventions,  patents,  trade-marks, 
and  copyrights ;  the  conditions,  rights,  and  duties  of  companies ; 
insolvency;  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  such  otha* 
matters  as  the  First  Volksraad  shall  refer  to  it.  All  resolutions 
or  enactments  passed  by  the  Baeul  must  be  notified  to  the 
President  and  the  First  Eaad  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
passing  the  same ;  and  the  First  Saad  upon  its  own  motion,  or 
upon  the  advice  of  the  President,  may  reconsider  each  resolution 
or  enactment  and  confirm  or  disallow  the  same. 

The  First  Volksraad,  constituted  of  twenty-four  members,  bom 
in  the  country,  or  who  have  been  duly  enfranchised  burghers  for 
fifteen  years,  is  by  law  declared  to  be  the  hiofhest  power  in  the 
State.  The  qualifications  required  of  members  are  that  thev 
belong  to  a  Protestant  Church,  are  thirty  years  of  age,  owners  of 
landed  property,  and  have  acquired  the  burgher  right  before  1890 
or  after  that  by  birth.    These  members  are  elected  by  burghers 

aualified  to  vote,  who  acquired  burgher  rights  before  1890,  or 
iiose  bom  after  that  date,  who  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
But  the  privilege  of  voting  may  be  extended,  by  resolution  of 
the  First  Volksraad,  to  those  who  for  ten  years  have  possessed 
the  right  of  being  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Second  Volksraad. 

The  qualifications  of  the  twenty-four  members  who  constitute 
the  Second  Volksraad  are  that  they  shall  be  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  residents  in  the  Eepublic,  possessed  of  landed  property,  and 
duly  enfranchised  burghers  for  a  period  of  two  years.  They  are 
chosen  by  the  same  constituency  that  elects  the  First  Volksraad. 

Members  of  both  Chambers  have  an  allowance  of  £3  per  daj 
during  their  attendance  on  legislative  duties,  and  the  GhairmeD 
of  both  Houses,  who  are  chosen  among  the  members,  receiTe 
dS3  10s.  per  diem.  The  debates  and  all  the  proceedings  are  in  the 
Dutch  language — which  is  the  ofiScial  language  prescribed  to  be 
used  in  all  the  Courts  and  public  offices  throughout  the  State 

Under  the  Naturalisation  Law,  a  two  years  residence,  to^eth^ 
with  a  payment  of  a  sum  of  £5,  is  reauired  of  aliens  before  letten 
of  naturalisation  can  be  obtained,  ana  in  ordinary  course  they  can 
only  become  full-fledged  burghers,  qualified  to  sit  in  the  First 
Volksraad,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years.  The  process  is  as 
toUows : — 

An  alien  wishing  to  naturalise  must  register  his  name  in  the  book  of  the  TitA 
Comet  in  whose  ward  he  fixes  his  residence.  After  residing  in  that  ward  for  tiro 
years,  and  being  on  tiie  book  of  the  Field  Comet,  he  may  apply  to  the  latter,  or  to 
the  Landdrost  of  the  district,  for  a  certificate  that  he  has  complied  with  the  reqniie^ 
ments  of  the  laws,  and  bears  a  good  character.  On  obtaining  snch  a  certificate,  be 
may  apply  to  the  LaAddroat  to  be  naturalised,  who,  after  examimng  the  papeis  ani 
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finding  them  in  order,  refers  the  application  to  the  Execntive  Ck>nncil,  which 
approyes  or  disapproyes :  if  admitted,  the  applicant  pays  £5,  and  upon  his  taking  the 
oaui  of  allegiance  to  the  Bopublic,  letters  of  natoralisation  (deed  of  burghership) 
are  granted  to  him.  His  name  may  then  he  placed  on  the  list  of  yoters  for  the 
district  where  he  resides,  by  the  Field  Oomet  in  whose  ward  he  liyes.  After  being 
registered,  he  may  yote  for  a  Field  Comet  of  his  ward,  for  a  member  of  the  Second 
Yolksraad  of  his  district,  and  for  eyery  other  election  confined  to  that  district,  but 
not  for  members  of  the  First  Yolksraad.  After  registration  as  a  yoter  the 
naturalised  alien  may  be  appointed  to  any  Gk)yemment  office,  except  to  those  to 
which  the  occupant  is  elected  by  the  whole  country.  After  haying  been  on  the 
voters'  list  for  two  years,  he  may  be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Second  Yolksraad. 
After  being  a  member  of  the  Second  Baad  for  ten  years,  or  on  the  list  of  registered 
Totera  for  twelye  years  (that  is,  ten  years  after  the  naturalised  alien  has  oecome 
qnidified  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Second  Eaad,  whether  elected  as  such  or 
not),  he  is  Qualified  to  yote  for  a  member  of  the  First  Baad,  and  to  be  elected 
as  such,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  priyileges  of  a  burgher ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  First  Baad,  by  resolution,  to  shorten  the  period  qualifying  the  alien  for  the 
First  Baad. 

The  judicial  Bystem  of  the  Kepublic  is  to  a  great  extent  similar 
to  that  of  the  Uape  Colony,  and  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Orange  Free  State.  The  ordinary  judicial  tribunes  are — (a) 
the  Court  of  Landdrost,  analogous  to  that  of  Eesident  Magistrate 
in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  (I)  the  Circuit  Court,  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  (c)  the 
Supreme  Court,  under  the  presidency  of  Chief  Justice  Kotze. 
Each  district  has  a  Court  of  Landdrost,  with  both  civil  and  criminal 

1'urisdiction.  In  civil  matters  the  Landdrost  has  jurisdiction  in 
iquid  cases  up  to  £500,  and  in  illiquid  cases  to  £100.  In  criminal 
matters,  the  Landdrost  decides  upon  minor  offences  and  can  inflict 
the  following  punishments : — Six  months'  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour ;  twenty-five  lashes ;  fine,  not  exceeding  £75. 
A  circuit  court  is  held,  for  one  or  more  districts,  twice  in  each 
year,  except  for  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields,  where  the  circuit 
court  sits  more  often,  as  occasion  may,  require.  The  circuit  courts 
are  held  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who,  in  criminal 
matters,  is  assisted  by  a  iury  of  nme  citizens.  The  law  requires 
a  unanimous  verdict  of  the  jury  in  all  instances.  From  the  Court 
of  Landdrost  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court,  or  direct  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  option  of  the  appellant  In  like 
manner  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  every  final 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  an  original  as  well  as  an  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  country.  Its  decisions  are  in  all  cases 
final ;  there  is  no  appeal.  The  judges  must  by  law  be  graduates 
of  some  recognised  university,  or  otherwise  properly  qualified  in 
law.  The  Chief  Justice  and  the  fourth  puisne  judge  are  both 
graduates  of  an  English  University  and  barristers-at-law ;  the 
first  puisne  judge  is  a  barrister-at-law,  while  the  second  and  third 
puisne  judges  are  graduates  of  a  Dutch  University. 
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There  are  special  tribunals  called  '^Land  Commissions"  for 
each  district,  with  jurisdiction  to  investigate  all  questions  of 
disputed  boundaries  and  beacons.  These  land  commissions,  com- 
posed of  three  prominent  citizens  of  the  district,  are  supposed  to 
be  useful  and  expedient,  inasmuch  as  they  hold  a  local  inspection 
in  each  case.  W  ritten  minutes  are  kept  of  their  proceedings,  and 
an  appeal  lies  from  the  decision  of  a  Court  of  LsLnd  Commission 
to  the  Circuit  or  Supreme  Court. 

The  Field  Cornets  of  each  ward  (a  subordinate  division  of  a 
district)  have  also  jurisdiction  in  questions  involving  dispntea 
between  master  and  servant,  and  other  petty  matters.  In  every 
instance  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Circuit  Court,  or  the  Supremi 
Court,  which  is  the  highest  court  of  review  in  the  Stat-e.  In 
districts  in  which  the  natives  are  numerous  there  are  ofBciaLs 
known  as  Native  Commissioners,  with  jurisdiction  both  civil  and 
criminal  in  all  matters  between  natives  and  natives.  Serious 
criminal  cases,  however,  are  brought  by  the  Attorney-General 
before  the  Circuit  or  Supreme  Court. 

The  common  law  of  the  Transvaal,  like  that  of  the  whole  of 
civilised  South  Africa,  is  the  Boman  Dutch  law,  except  where 
altered  by  local  legislation  or  the  custom  of  South  Africa. 

Public  education  is  subsidised  by  the  State,  under  certain  con- 
ditions ;  the  quarterly  contribution  by  Government,  not  exceeding 
25d.  for  each  pupil  in  the  lower,  and  85^.  in  the  higher  education 
schools.  There  are  552  village  and  district  schools,  with  8,170 
pupils.  All  instruction  must  be  in  the  Dutch  language  in  the 
subsidised  schools ;  only  in  learning  foreign  languages  is  exception 
made.  Although  Dutch  is  the  official  language,  English  is  the 
language  chiefly  spoken  in  the  towns,  and  in  all  the  business 
places,  as  well  as  in  many  families. 

A  Board  of  Examiners  in  literature  and  science  is  established 
by  law,  and  consists  of  nine  memberp,  with  the  Chief  Justice  as 
President.  It  conducts  examinations  in  survey,  chemistry,  law, 
literature  and  science,  and  also  grants  teachers'  certificates  after 
examination  for  the  purpose.  A  similar  board,  consisting  of  three 
qualified  practitioners,  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  ^oard  of 
Examiners  in  so  far  as  applications  for  admission  by  medical  men, 
chemists  and  dentists  are  concerned.  By  a  law  of  1891,  all 
holders  of  a  Government  appointment,  whether  professional  or 
otherwise,  must  be  naturalised  or  registered  as  burghers. 

The  Republic  has  no  armed  force,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  corps  of  mounted  artillery  and  police ;  but  the  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive,  can,  in  case  of  disturbance 
or  war,  call  up  a  commando  of  the  burghers  of  each  district. 

The  landdrosts,  field-cornets  and  commandants  of  burgheis  are 
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elected  by  the  burghers  of  each  district ;  but  the  nomination  of 
the  landdrost  is  made  by  the  State. 

There  is  an  excellent  postal  and  telegraph  system  throaghout 
the  country ;  and  large  sums  are  being  spent  in  public  works  and 
improvements,  creditable  to  the  Government. 

A  number  of  concessions  has  been  from  time  to  time  granted 
by  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  development 
of  industries  in  the  State.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  right  of 
manufacturing  spirituous  liquors,  conferred  a  monopoly  upon  the 
concessionaires,  others  were  subject  to  certain  conditions  which 
the  Government  may  impose  or  relax  at  its  discretion,  or  cancel 
altogether,  as  it  has  recently  done  in  regard  to  the  concession  for 
the  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  other  explosives.  Many  of 
those  concessions  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  con- 
cessionaires to  make  the  payments  to  the  public  revenue  which 
they  contracted  to  do.  Ihe  number  still  in  existence  is  com- 
paratively few.  These  include  the  concessions  for  the  manufacture 
of  spirituous  liquors,  of  powder,  of  woollen  factories,  of  sugar 
mills,  of  cement  works,  of  a  machine  bakery,  of  oil  factories, 
lucifer  match,  and  porcelain,  and  tile-making,  the  manufacture  of 
oils  in  Middelberg  and  Leydenberg  districts,  aerial  tramways, 
the  manufacture  of  gas  at  Johannesburg ;  the  supplying  of  gas, 
electricity,  and  water  to  different  places ;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Bank.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  con- 
cessions giving  mineral  rights  on  various  private  properties. 
Latterly,  however,  the  policy  of  concession-granting  has  met  with 
public  disapproval,  and  the  Government  has  to  a  great  extent 
discontinued  it. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  concession  granted  in  1890,  to  a 
syndicate  formed  by  Dutch,  German,  and  English  bankers  for  the 
formation  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Kepublic,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  mint  at  Pretoria ;  and 
in  1891  a  mint  law  was  passed,  determining  the  coinage.  The 
English  monetary  system  was  adopted,  with  the  exception  that 
the  gold  coins  are  a  trifle  finer,  but  not  suflBciently  so  as  to  allow 
of  their  being  exported  to  Europe  for  smelting,  the  standard 
weight  of  the  one  pound  gold  piece  being  fixed  at  7 '98805  grams, 
and  the  one  shilling  silver  piece  at  5  -  65518  grams,  and  other  coins 
in  proportion.  The  erection  of  the  mint  has  been  completed  by 
the  Bank,  which  has  the  use  and  working  of  it  for  twenty-five 
years,  under  the  supervision  and  control  ot  the  Government.  The 
coinage  now  being  minted  is  legal  tender  within  the  Eepublic, 
and  a  movement  has  been  maoe  to  secure  its  free  circulation 
in  the  other  Colonies,  States,  and  Territories.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic,  a  conference  of  delegates 
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from  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  assembled  at 
Pretoria  to  discuss  the  question.  All  the  delegates,  with  the 
exception  of  the  representative  of  the  Bepublio,  agreed  to  a 
proposal  submitted  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Michel,  the  Cape  repreeentatiYe, 
that  tiie  Pretoria  Mint  should  be  reconstructed  as  an  Inter-State 
Mint,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  present  con- 
cessionaires ;  that  such  mint  should  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
the  four  States,  at  their  expense,  and  under  their  joint  supervision 
and  control;  and  that  a  representative  South  African  coinage, 
having  the  arms  of  the  several  States  (][uartered  on  it  should  be 
proclaimed  legal  tender,  and  have  free  circulation  throughout  the 
country.  The  matter  is  meanwhile  referred  for  further  con- 
sideration to  the  respective  governments.  If  a  scheme  for  the 
unification  of  the  coinage  in  South  Africa,  as  thus  suggested,  is 
carried  out,  it  will,  as  Dr.  Leyds,  the  chairman  of  the  Conference 
remarked,  form  a  new  bond,  binding  and  strengthening  the 
friendly  relations  between  all  the  States  and  Colonies  of  South 
Africa. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

GOLD-MINING  AT  WITWATEESEAND. 
By  Francis  Spbnoeb,  M.FXM.E.,  A.I.M.E. 

The  Witwatersrand  Goldfield  is  situate  thirty-five  miles  south 
of  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  South  African  Eepublic.  It  forms 
the  watershed  of  the  two  great  river  systems,  the  Limpopo  on 
the  north,  and  the  Vaal  Eiver  on  the  south,  and  runs  nearly 
due  east  and  west.  On  its  north,  or  Pretoria  side,  the  country 
is  broken,  stretching  away  in  alternations  of  plains,  hills,  and 
ranges  of  lesser  mountains  to  the  great  Magaliesberg  range — 
forty  miles  distant — under  which  a  generous  climate  with  the 
utmost  luxuriance  prevails.  On  the  south  the  country  is  rolling 
grass  land,  dipping  into  the  valley  of  the  Klip  Eiver  and  the  line 
of  the  "  Black  Eeef,"  700  feet  below  the  Band,  and  extending  into 
the  further  valley  of  the  Vaal  Eiver,  the  common  boundary  of 
the  South  African  Eepublic  and  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

The  geological  formation  consists  of  sandstones,  quartzites, 
shales,  schists,  and  cherts,  with  beds  of  conglomerate  interstratified 
in  the  sandstone  and  quartzite,  and  gold  accompanying  them. 
These  have  been  tilted  from  the  north,  and  dip  south  towards  the 
centre  of  the  basin.  They  appear  to  have  been  upheaved  from 
their  natural  position  by  intrusive  masses  of  diorite,  dykes  of 
which  penetrate  the  country,  causing  faidting  and  disturbances ; 
and  to  the  solfataric  action  incidental  to  the  eruption  of  the  diorite 
is  attributed  the  occurrence  of  the  gold  deposits.  The  conglo- 
merates are  well  described  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Curtis  in  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  of  February  15th,  1890,  as  follows : — 

^  They  consist  of  a  mass  of  water-won  quartz  pebbles  cemented  together  by  qnaiiz 
sand,  argiUaoeons  matter,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  Magnetite  is  often  present, 
and  the  matrix  is  frequently  porons,  sometimes  containing  breccia  as  weU  as 
pebbles,  and  is  more  or  less  friable.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the  deposits 
within  the  sphere  of  the  oxidlng  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  water-level, 
and  sometimes  above  it,  the  nature  of  the  banket  changes,  the  colour  becomes  a 
bluish  or  a  greenish  grey,  the  limonite  and  the  magnetite  are  replaced  by  pyrite, 
and  the  texture  of  the  mass  grows  more  compact  and  uniform,  so  that  when  broken 
the  pebbles  are  fractured,  and  the  faces  presented  to  view  are  more  even.  The 
pebbles  in  the  different  series  of  reefs  vary  in  size  and  composition,  and  the  material 
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of  the  matrix  is  not  always  the  same,  so  that  it  is  often  poBsible,  1^  C8J«fiil 
ezaminatiou,  to  determino  from  which  reef  or  series  a  particular  hand-specimen  was 
derived.  For  instance,  the  main  reef  series  can  be  easily  recognised  from  the  natme 
of  its  pebbles  and  matrix.  The  pbbles  of  any  of  the  bankets  rarely  exceed  the 
size  of  A  goose  egg,  and  are  usually  much  smaller.  They  are  of  vanons  coloun, 
white,  grey,  brown,  and  black  being  the  most  common.  The  same  banket  often 
contains  as  many  as  six  different  kinds.  Saodstone  pebbles  are  occasionally  found, 
but  the  conglomerates  containing  them  seem  to  bo  of  later  origin  thsji  those 
containing  quartz  pebbles  alone. 

**  The  gold  is  more  or  less  crystallised  and  not  water-worn,  as  can  be  seen  when  U 
is  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  presence  of  pyrite  in  the  diorite  and  tho 
banket  indicates  a  strong  solfataric  action  contemporaneous  with  or  subsequent  to 
the  eruption  of  that  rock.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  pyrite  in  the  diorite  came  fram 
one  source  and  that  in  the  banket  from  another,  or  that  this  mineral  was  deposited 
at  the  same  time  as  the  pebbles.  If  it  had  been  there  would  have  been  pebbles  of 
pyrite.  Crystallised  quartz  and  other  crystallised  minerals  are  found  in  the  con- 
glomerate, and  they  are  unquestionably  of  subsequent  origin.  All  the  banket  recffl 
do  not  carry  gold,  but  most  of  the  ferruginous  banket  reefo  do  cany  gold,  and  there 
is  no  banket  reef  bearing  any  gold  which  does  not  carry  a  considerable  qnantitv  of 
iron  in  one  form  or  another.  There  is  evidently  even  in  these  reefs  a  oloee  connection 
between  the  iron  and  the  gold.  The  occurrence  of  magnetite  with  the  auriferoiu 
material  is  another  characteristic  which  increases  the  resemblance  of  these  depositi 
to  tho  ordinary  quartz  veins.  The  fact  that  the  gold  is  found  in  tho  banket  and 
not  in  the  sandstone  can,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner :  the  conglomerato 
beds  were  naturally  more  porous  and  open  than  the  sandstone,  and  after  the 
upheaval  gave  easy  access  to  the  solution  and  vapours  generated  by  tiie  diorite 
eruption." 

The  Band  Basin 

is  about  130  miles  long  by  30  wide,  and  within  it  there  is  a 
series  of  these  conglomerate  beds,  occurring  opposite  and  near 
Johannesburg,  in  the  following  order : — On  the  north  fringe,  the 
Main  Eeef  series  and  New  Kietfontein  Keefs ;  south.  Bird  Keefs, 
Kimberley  Keefs  and  Elsburg  Eeefs ;  and  extreme  south,  and 
nearest  to  the  basin  centre,  the  Black  Beef.  All  course  in 
parallelism,  east  and  west,  and  dip  south  at  angles  flattening 
between  the  north  fringe  and  the  basin  centre  from  80  to  lU 
degrees. 

Of  these,  the  Elsburg  and  Black  Eeef  series  are  found  cropping 
out  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  basin,  and  dipping  towards  its 
centre.  Whether  they  occupy  the  whole  intervening  basin  area 
is  an  interesting  point,  but  one  which  will  hardly  trouble  the 
present  race  of  miners. 

The  position  on  the  south  shore  in  which  the  Main  Reef  should 
be  found  is  occupied  by  a  belt  of  diorite,  which  has  bafiled 
prospectors,  and  retarded  exploration  in  that  direction.  Attention 
is,  therefore,  at  present  more  readily  paid  to  the  east  and  west 
extensions  of  the  Main  Reef,  and  its  accompanying  series  on  the 
north  side  of  the  basin. 

Johannesburg,  the  chief  town  and  mining  centre,  is  healthily 
situated  5,600  feet  above   sea-level,  half  way  along   and  on 
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the  southern  slope  of  the  Band,  surrounded  by  the  suburban 
townships  of  Doornfontein,  Fordsburg,  Jeppe's  Town,  &c. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Rand,  twelve  miles  distant,  lies 
Boksburg,  a  coal  and  gold-mining  town.  The  site  of  this  town 
was  originally  a  bare,  uninviting  slope,  but  through  the  eflEbrts  of 
its  former  magistrate,  Mr.  Montagu  White,  the  place  has  been 
greatly  beautified  by  liberal  tree-]^anting,  and  the  formation  of  a 
lake  many  acres  in  extent.  Further  east  are  the  large  collieries 
of  Brakpan  and  Springs,  whence  the  bulk  of  the  Eand  coal 
supplies  are  drawn. 

Still  further,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Field,  thirty 
miles  from  Johannesburg,  is  Heidelberg,  the  centre  of  the  Nigel 
Beef  district  of  the  Band  Basin. 

Westward,  fifteen  miles  from  Johannesburg,  is  Krugersdorp, 
the  centre  of  the  Botha's  Beef,  Luipaard's  Vlei,  and  Bandlbntein 
mining  areas. 

A  line  of  railway  from  the  Springs  Colliery  to  Krugersdorp 
skirts  the  Band  for  fifty  miles,  and  transports  coal  to  the  gold 
mines  from  the  collieries  of  Boksburg,  Brakpan,  and  Springs. 
This  line  is  connected  to  the  Main  Trunk  Cape  Bailway  at  the 
junction  of  Elandsfontein,  six  miles  east  of  Johannesburg,  whence 
the  railway  extends  to  Pretoria,  the  seat  of  government. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  South  African  Bepublic*s  laws,  all 
minerals  belong  to  the  State.  Mining  areas  are  granted  under 
the  title  of  ** Claims"  and  "Mynpachts,"  or  mining  leases. 
Claims  measure  150  feet  on  the  strike  of  the  reef,  and  400  feet 
covering  its  dip,  and  are  held  under  prospector's  and  digger's 
licences.  Blocts  of  claims,  in  any  number,  are  pegged  off  under 
power  of  attorney  (a  poll-tax  of  ISs.  6d.  per  annum  being  required 
for  each  signature)  and  are  held  under  "  prospector's  licences  "  at 
5«.  per  claim  per  month,  until  pay-reef  is  proved,  when  "  digger's 
licences "  at  15s.  per  month  are  compulsory.  Blocks  of  ten  to 
twenty  feet  long,  by  three  or  four  deep,  are  usually  held  by 
mining  companies.  "  Special  registration  "  is  effected,  rendering 
title  absolutely  secure  and  unassailable.  "  Mynpachts,"  or  mining 
leases,  are  granted  to  farm-owners,  and  comprise  10  per  cent,  of 
the  farm  area,  measured  twice  as  long  on  the  reef  strike  as  on  its 
dip.  These  are  hired  or  bought  of  farm -owners,  the  government 
dues  thereon  being  5«.  per  morgen  (about  two  acres)  per  annum. 
A  water  right  is  granted  on  a  digger's  claim,  held  at  15a.  per 
month. 

Main  Beep  Series. 

The  Main  Beef  series  proper  is  traced  and  worked  for  twenty- 
six  miles  between  the  extremities — Boksburg  on  the  east,  and 
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Eoodepoort  on  the  west.  At  each  extremity,  the  country  tarns 
to  the  north,  and  on  both  extensions  reefs  are  found  and  worked 
for  many  miles. 

At  the  east,  or  Boksburg  end,  the  main  Band  formation  strikes 
first  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  about  ten  miles;  then 
wheeling  round  in  a  half-circle,  with  a  radius  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  forms  the  eastern  end  of  the  basin  and  part  of  its  southern 
shore,  which  thereafter  follows  a  south-westerly  course  to  and 
across  the  Vaal  Kiver.  In  this  sweep  are  included  the  Klein- 
fontein,  the  Modderfontein,  and  the  Chimes  series — the  former 
found  for  about  six  miles,  and  both  lost  sight  of  in  marshy 
ground  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  Boksburg.  Both  series 
contribute  to  the  output  at  the  rate  of  8  and  12  dwts.  per  ton 
respectiyely,  the  richer  being  as  usual  the  upper  and  southeni 
beds. 

Twenty  miles  south-east  of  this,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  basin, 
is  found  the  Nigel  Keef.  It  is  traced  for  about  three  miles  and 
produces  on  the  Nigel  Company's  property  nearly  3,  ozs.  per  ton, 
and  is  by  far  the  richest  occurrence  in  the  Rand  basin.  Its  ex- 
tonsion  has  not  yet  been  proyed  either  along  the  south  shore,  or 
in  the  twenty  miles  of  country  between  it  and  the  *'  Chimes,"  nor 
has  its  identity  with  the  latter  been  established.  Its  discovery 
and  that  of  the  Main  Reef  series  thi'ough  this  country  ofiers  a  fair 
field  for  moderate  capital,  and  fortune  to  the  successful  man. 
That  systematic  search  will  probably  be  rewarded  is  indicated  by 
the  discovery  at  intervals  of  the  various  series  known  to  lie  south 
of  the  Main  Reef.  From  these  data,  its  line  is  approximately 
obvious,  and  the  present  obstruction  to  its  discovery  in  the  shape 
of  deep  over-lying  loose  soil  will  probably  be  overcome  by  the 
enterprising  diamond  driller.  For  the  present  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  all  eastern  developments  demonstrate  the  continuity 
and  wealth  of  the  beds,  and  promise  ample  scope  for  labour  and 
capital. 

Beyond  the  western  extreme  of  the  Main  Reef  series,  at  Roode- 
poort,  a  deep  bay,  known  as  Luipaard's  Vlei,  intrudes  from  the 
valley  of  the  Black  Reef,  directly  obstructs  the  true  strike  of  the 
Main  Reef,  and  diverts  the  reef  formations  between  two  and  three 
miles  northwards.  Coursing  around  its  shores,  the  whole  Rand 
series  are  found  included  between  the  Black  and  Botha's  Ree&, 
and  finally  striking  in  a  southernly  direction  through  the  extent 
of  the  Raindfontein  estates,  are  eventually  lost  sight  of  in  a  new 
break  of  the  formation  northward. 

The  working  of  the  various  series  in  this  section  was  prosecuted 
with  consideraole  vigour  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Rand,  but 
proved  generally  unprofitable.     Within  the  last  year,  however, 
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good  results  attained  by  the  Champs  d'Or  on  the  Botha's  Reef, 
and  by  the  Bandfontein  estates,  restored  confidence  in  the  region. 
Fresh  capital  is  invested  and  general  activity  prevails.  Results 
from  this  length  of  reef  line  now  under  development  may  be 
expected  to  figure  appreciatively  in  the  Band  output  during  the 
next  twelve  months. 

West  of  Eandfontein,  and  of  the  north  break  mentioned,  the 
Black  Reef  is  worked  at  intervals,  and  is  traced  with  other 
"banket  beds"  corresponding  with  those  found  on  Randfontein, 
for  ninety  miles  past  rotchefstrom  and  Klerksdorp  to  the  Vaal 
River.  But  little  work  has  been  done  in  this  section,  which  is 
still  open  for  prospectors  and  capitalists'  enterprise. 

At  Klerksdorp,  the  Black  Beef  series  hew  oeen  worked  under 
the  name  of  the  Nooitgedacht  series,  and  various  other  reefs  have 
been  opened  up  in  the  district,  and  are  now  being  handled  with 
vigour.  Their  identification  with  the  Rand  series,  and  their  con- 
tribution to  its  output,  are  only  questions  of  time  and  development. 

The  Inner  Series  of  Reefs 

are  the  Bird,  the  Kimberley,  the  Elsburg,  and  the  Black.  They 
lie  respectively  1000,  2000,  5000,  and  10,000  yards  south  of  the 
Main  Reef,  and  are  traceable  at  intervals  throughout  the  length 
of  the  north  shore  of  the  basin.  The  two  latter  are  also  found  on 
the  south  shore. 

The  Bird,  Kimberley,  and  Elsburg  series — ^large  bodies  of  low 
prade  ore,  amongst  the  first  bankets  discovered — were  subsequently 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  Main  Reef  series,  but  are  again 
attracting  attention  and  are  expected,  under  the  cheaper  working 
conditions  prevailing,  to  yield  profit  on  a  value  ranging  between 
3  and  10  dwts.  per  ton. 

The  Black  Reef,  so  called  from  its  characteristic  foot-wall  layer 
of  black  oxide  of  iron,  is  the  innermost  of  the  six  series  described, 
and  is  traceable  for  over  150  miles.  It  lies  between  quartzite 
and  diorite,  the  latter  forming  its  foot-wall,  and  is  more  highly 
mineralised  than  the  northern  beds  not  in  contact  with  diorite. 
Its  width  ranges  between  one  and  six  feet  of  banket,  together 
with  a  foot-wall  layer  of  one  to  three  inches  of  oxide  of  iron. 
The  banket  is  usually  low  grade,  whilst  the  foot  layer  sometimes 
runs  up  to  20  ozs.  per  ton.  Both  are  mined  together,  and 
produce  a  free  milling  result  of  5  to  8  dwts.  per  ton. 

In  earlier  times  this  reef  was  eagerly  prospected,  and  found 
exceptionally  rich  in  patches.  When  the  patches  were  worked 
out,  operations  were  in  many  cases  suspended,  and  little  has  been 
done  on  the  line  for  the  past  two  years.    Recently,  profitable 
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returns  have  been  forthcoming,  and  capitalists  are  taking  up  the 
line,  and  equipping  properties  for  solid  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  (whilst  the  bulk  of  the  Rand  output  is  now 
from  about  26  miles  of  the  Main  Reef  series)  a  line  of  auriferous 
banket  is  traced  for  about  135  miles  between  Klerksdorp  and 
Heidelberg,  and  that  a  series  of  six  reefs  or  beds  are  more  or  less 
exploited.  Further,  the  deep  levels — already  proved  by  numeroos 
bore  holes  and  now  in  course  of  comprehensive  development — are 
untouched.  It  may  therefore  be  gathered  that  the  resources  of 
this  enormous  field  are  but  very  partially  developed,  and  that,  in 
the  expansion  of  the  operations  of  the  present  producers,  the 
prospective  production  of  deep  levels,  and  of  new  ventures  on  the 
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extensions  of  the  Main  Reef  and  Inner  series,  the  added  results 
will,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  attain  a  maximum  which 
will  probably  amount  to  three  times  the  present  yearly  rate  <rf 
production. 

The  Early  Workings, 

dating  from  about  the  end  of  the  year  1886,  were  characterised 
by  considerable  energy  on  the  part  of  the  pioneers.  The  **  beds" 
were  opened  along  the  surface,  inclined  shafts  sunk  on  their  dips, 
and  ore  got  out  under  the  usual  difiSculties  of  pioneer-mining, 
viz.,  excessive  water,  want  of  material,  and  bad  labour.  Light 
five-stamp  batteries  were  imported  from  Cape  Town  and  Natal, 
and  in  work  demonstrated  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  "  ore 
beds." 
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In  May,  1887,  the  Wemmer  Company  produced  887  ozs.  of 
gold,  and  stood  alone  as  a  producer  until  the  following  July.  By 
.the  end  of  the  year  over  twenty  companies  were  milling,  and  had 
produced  more  than  23,000  ozs. 

•'  The  year  1888  closed  with  forty-four  companies  on  the  pro- 
ducing list,  and  an  output  of  nearly  208,000  ozs.  It  also  saw  the 
commencement  of  a  "boom,"  which  lasted  into  1889.  During 
1889,  the  nominal  capital  of  companies  producing  370,000  ozs.  of 
gold  was  £6,800,000,  and  was  inflated  to  £13,255,000.  The 
"  fall "  caused  by  this  over-speculation  ensued  in  1889,  and  its 
disastrous  eflTects  on  the  credit  of  the  fields  were  intensified  by  the 
difiSculties  which  now  beset  the  industry,  and  for  a  while  finan- 
cially crippled  some  of  the  producing  companies. 

As  the  mines  grew  deeper,  excessive  water  and  harder  rock 
had  to  be  contended  with,  and  new  and  more  powerful  machinery 
became  necessary.  In  the  endeavour  to  supply  themselves,  and 
carry  on  the  development  of  their  mines  in  advance  of  their  mills, 
many  companies  exhausted  their  working  capital.  Ee-construc- 
tion  was  resorted  to,  but  during  its  incident  delays,  and  those 
attendant  on  machinery  equipment,  some  companies  retired  from 
the  producing  list.  Despite  these  conditions,  the  year  closed 
with  an  increase  of  161,000  ozs.  over  the  previous  one,  and  a  total 
of  369,557  oza,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  sign  of  recovery  in 
the  share  market. 

In  1890,  strengthened  by  working  capital,  vigorous  mine 
development — designed  to  put  the  mines  on  a  sound  work- 
ing and  dividend-paying  basis — ensued,  and  was  associated 
with  a  steady  increase  in  the  year's  output,  which  closed  at 
494,817  ozs. 

In  1891  entirely  satisfactory  progress  was  made.  The  number 
of  contributors  to  the  output  increased,  many  dividends  were 
paid,  and  the  year  closed  with  a  total  output  of  729,238  ozs.,  and 
nearly  50  per  cent,  increase  on  the  previous  year. 

At  this  time  the  market  value  of  the  companies  producing 
729,000  ozs.  was  £9,312,400,  whilst  in  the  boom  in  1889,  the 
value  of  the  companies  producing  only  370,000  ozs.  (or  about 
half)  was  £13,255,000. 

Deep-sinking,  and  extensive  mine  development,  introduction  of 
improved  mining  and  milling  machinery,  and  the  expansion  of 
metallurgical  operations,  have  been  amongst  the  efforts  of  the 
year  1892,  and  have  been  associated  with  an  increased  output  of 
481,530  ozs.,  an  increase  of  59}  per  cent,  over  last  year ;  the 
payment  of  £794,828  in  dividends,  and  a  general  restoration  of 
confidence  amongst  investors,  accompanied  by  a  steady  rise  in  the 
market  value  of  stocks. 

2  E 
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The  output  of  gold  at  Witwatersrand  from  1887  to  the  dofie  ot 
1892  was  as  follows : — 

0Z8.         dwts. 

1887     23,125      8 

1888     208,121     14 

1889     369,557      5 

„       42,000      0     Estimated  production 

1890     494,817      0     of  which  no  record  kept. 

1891     729,238      6 

1892    1,210,868    16 


Total       ...    3,077,728      9 

Active  Wobkings. 

Those  portions  of  the  Fields  actively  worked  between  Heidelbe^ 
East  and  Klerksdorp  West  are  divided  into  several  groups : — 

East — ^At  Heidelberg,  the  Nigel  Beef;  Intermediate^  §m 
Chimes  Line ;  at  Johannesburg  (Central),  the  Main  Beef  Sedv 
and  New  Bietfontein  Beefs;  and  South -central,  the  Black  HodSt' 

West — At  Krugersdorp,  the  Botha's  Beef,  and  theliUndfontoifc 
and  Luipaard's  Vlei  Series.  .. 

Extreme  West — At  Potchefstrom  and  Klerksdorp,  the  'ft^ 
Band  and  Elandsheuvel  Series. 

The  country  is  much  broken  and  faulted  between  the 
throwing  them  out  of   continuous  line,  and  rendering   it 
diflScult  to  establish  identity  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
cipal  Main  Beef  series.    It  is  an  accepted  principle,  however,*"! 
all  the  discoveries  between  the  points  indicated  belong  either! 
one  or  other  of  the  parallel  beds,  which  course  along  the  waL 
and  east  shores  of  the  basin.  ■'A 

The  IMain  Beef  series  is  worked  laterally  for  about  thirtMf 
miles  on  either  side  of  Johannesbnrg,  the  ground  being  held  hf 
some  sixty  mining  companies  in  various  sized  holdings  of  dains 
and  "  mynpachts." 

The  depth  of  the  holdings  of  outcrop  companies  to  their  dip  is 
variable,  ranging  between  250  and  6000  feet  Those  properties 
having  less  dip  are  usually  in  possession  of  proportionately  greats 
lateral  extent.  Properties  are  almost  invariably  extensive,  and 
thus  ensured  a  term  of  mining  life  sufficiently  long  to  satisfy 
investors. 

The  majority  of  mines  are  producing  and  milling  ore  from  two 
levels,  and  developing  in  three — ^two  in  free  milling,  and  one  in 
pyritic  ore.  On  sinking  the  latter  in  hard  rock  at  the  water 
level  (about  150  feet),  rock-drilling  plants,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  three  to  twenty  arills— dictated  by  the  means  at  the  disposal 
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of  companies — were  imported,  resulting  in  more  rapid  sinking  and 
development  of  successiye  levels  and  the  capacity  of  the  mines  to 
furnish  greater  quantities  of  milling  rock.  Additional  stamping 
power  is,  in  consequence,  being  constantly  ordered.  The  "  Robin- 
son "  stands  at  the  head  of  the  deeper  mines,  with  700  feet  on  the 
incline. 

Reef  Occurrence. 

The  Main  Reef  series  comprises  four  known  beds,  viz:  The 
North  Reef,  one  to  ten  feet  wide ;  Main  Reef,  one  to  twenty  feet 
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wide ;  Main  Reef  Leader,  three  inches  to  three  feet  wide;  and 
South  Reef,  three  inches  to  six  feet  wide. 

The  distance  apart  at  which  the  reefs  occur  varies,  but  may  be 
taken  generally  as  follows :  Main  Reef,  one  hundred  feet  south  of 
N'orth  Reef;  the  Main  Reef  Leader,  on  the  back  of  the  Main 
Eleef  ;  and  the  South  Reef,  sixty  to  eighty  feet  south  of  the  Main 
Eteef.  Each  reef  consists  of  one  or  more  beds  or  veins  of 
>anket,  frequently  diflTering  in  size  of  pebble,  and  often  horsed 
oth  sandstone.  Those  carrying  the  largest  pebbles  are  invariably 
;he  richest. 

Ihe  Main  Reef  has  five  veins  (at  its  widest)  of  which  the 
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narrowest  on  its  foot-wall  carries  the  best  gold.  The  grade  of  the 
whole  body  is  between  3  and  11  dwts.  per  ton.  In  a  few  pro- 
perties the  Main  Eeef  is  untouched,  awaiting  cheaper  working 
conditions.  In  others  it  is  mined  to  advantage,  together  with  the 
Main  Eeef  Leader,  which  lies  on  its  back,  but  occasionally  witJi 
a  separation  of  a  few  inches  of  sandstone.  Under  these  conditioDs 
six  feet  width  of  low  grade  ore  is  profitably  mined. 

The  Main  Eeef  Leader,  as  stated,  lies  on  the  back  of  the  Main 
Reef.  Occasionally  the  dividing  sandstone  bed  widens  up  to  ten 
feet,  in  which  case  the  Leader  is  mined  alone  with  a  high  grade 
yield.  The  majority  of  its  pebbles  are  as  large  as  a  hen's  egz, 
and  split.    Sometimes  pebbles  as  large  as  a  man's  head  are  founo. 

The  South  Eeef  ranges  in  width  between  three  inches  and  six 
feet,  averaging  one  foot  six  inches,  and  has  two  veins  of  different 
sized  banket — that  on  the  foot-wall,  with  large  pebbles,  being,  as 
usual,  the  richer.  The  high  grade  yield  of  this  vein  and  the  Main 
Eeef  Leader  were~  the  making  of  the  Eand,  and  its  mainstay, 
through  its  earlier  vicissitudes  and  extraordinary  expenditure  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry  in  a  remote  region. 

During  this  time  the  veins  with  a  high  grade  yield  were  almost 
exclusively  mined.  Gradually,  however,  as  working  facilities 
allowed,  the  Main  Eeef  has  been  more  generally  attacked,  with 
tlie  result  that  whilst  the  grade  of  ore  is  being  gradually  lowered, 
the  tonnage  and  profits  are  steadily  increasing.  The  results  under 
these  heads  for  the  three  years,  1890, 1891, 1892,  show — 

Tons  milled.  Ounces  won.  Grade. 

dwts.    pre. 

1890 711,877     494,817     13  36 

1891 1,154,144     729,238     11  23 

1892 1,979,354     973,291      9  77 

Deep  Levels. 

To  the  south  of  the  "  outcrop "  properties,  and  on  the  dip  of 
their  reefs,  are  the  Deep  Levels.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  claiiB^ 
are  pegged  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Kand  at  distances 
ranging  from  250  to  6,000  feet  from  "outcrop."  These  haie 
been  partially  exploited  by  diamond  drill  bore  holes  up  to  l,(XiO 
feet  vertical  depth.  The  reefs  are  found  in  many  cases  richer  ml 
wider  than  at  their  outcrop,  and  their  "  flattening  "  invariable* 

Deep  levels  are  held  by  various  syndicates  and  powerful  corpo- 
rations, such  as  the  Kand  Mines,  Limited,  the  Band  De^ 
Levels,  Limited,  and  the  Eand  Consolidated  Deep  LeveU, 
Limited,  which  own  some  2,000  claims  along  the  pick  of  the 
Band.  They  have  found  it  worth  their  while  to  buy  ground  iip 
to     2,000    yards    away    from    the     "outcrop,"    and    are    now 
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commencing  pioneer  operations  by  sinking  large  shafts  (3  and  4 
compartments)  to  cut  the  reefs  at  a  first  depth  of  1,000  feet 
vertical.  These  ventares  command  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
most  influential  financial  and  mining  circles,  both  here  and  at 
home,  and  it  is  intended  to  thoroughly  develop  these  mines  in 
preparation  for  large  milling  power.  They  will  probably  con- 
tribute their  quota  to  the  output  within*  the  next  three  years. 

Development  and  Mine  Equipment. 

The  mines  have  been  readily  developed  in  soft  sandstone,  down 
to  the  water-line  at  150  feet  depth,  by  Kafir  hand  labour.  At  the 
water-line  a  check  was  sustained  by  a  temporary  excess  of  water, 
and  by  the  change  of  the  country  to  hard  blue  rock.  Adequate 
pumping  machinery  having  been  erected,  and  machine  drills 
introduced,  development  has  proceeded  at  about  three  times  its 
.earlier  pace. 

Mines  employing  drills  are  thus  gaining  on  their  mills,  and 
preparing  for  and  ordering  more  stamps. 

The  well  ordered  mine  is  equipped  with  one  or  two  main 
hoisting  and  pumping  shafts,  as  demanded  by  the  extent  of  the 
property ;  one  shaft  to  1,500  feet  on  the  reef  line  being  about 
the  average.  Hitherto  vertical  shafts,  sunk  200  to  300  feet  on 
the  dip  side  of  the  beds,  have  been  in  vogue,  but  in  consequence 
of  flattening  of  the  beds,  incline  shafts,  following  their  dip,  have 
been  more  recently  adopted.  The  finest  models  of  these  shafts 
are  20  feet  by  5J  feet  in  section,  and  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments, viz.,  two  main  hoisting  ways,  sinking  way  and  pump  and 
ladder  way ;  and  are  timbered  with  9  by  9  pitch  pine  sets,  and 
lagged  with  2-inch  plank  through  soft  rock  down  to  the  water 
line,  after  which  in  hard  blue  rock,  lagging  is  rarely  necessary. 
Incline  shafts  are  sunk  by  hand  at  about  40  feet,  and  by  rock 
drill  at  60  feet  per  month. 

Water  is  caught  up  and  turned  into  cisterns  immediately 
below  the  water-line,  and  pumped  up  by  Cornish  pumps  of 
12  inches  diameter,  which  are  chiefly  in  use,  and  amply  powerful 
for  the  wettest  mines.  These  are  generally  driven  by  independent 
engines  of  compound  type.  Below  this,  shafts  are  practically  dry, 
and  consequently  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  new  work,  notably  in 
the  inclines,  to  employ  steam  pumps  in  sinking. 

Besides  the  pumps,  a  complete  incline  shaft  equipment  now 
includes,  a  high-class  winding  engine  up  to  100  horse-power,  with 
three  independent  drums,  fitted  with  clutch  gearing,  and  hoisting 
self-dumping  skips.  A  pitch  pine  80-foot  head  gear,  equipped 
\vith  grisslies,  sorting  floor,  rock  breakers,  ore  and  waste  bins,  and 
the  necessary  tracks. 
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Ore  is  hoisted,  dumped,  screened,  washed,  picked  for  waste,  and 
rongh  broken  at  the  main  shaft,  and  delivered  clean  to  the  mill, 
which  is  located  as  near  the  main  shaft  as  possible. 

Mine  Levels 

are  usually  laid  out  one  hundred  feet  apart  on  the  incline  of  the 
beds.  At  these  intervals  a  shaft  station  is  cut,  a  main  cross  cut 
driven  to  intersect  the  banket  beds,  and  levels  driven  on  them  to 
both  property  boundaries.  Water  and  tramways  are  graded  down 
to  the  main  shaft. 

In  wide  veins,  on  low  grade  ore,  levels  are  driven  7  by  5,  and  a 
stope  drift  is  run  overhead  in  pay  rock.  As  these  drives  go 
forward  simultaneously,  they  are  connected  at  every  50  feet  or  so 
by  a  raise  as  close  as  possible  to  the  "face."  Those  raises  in  rear 
are  stopped  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  thus  created  up  to  the 
face,  and  both  drift  and  overhead  stope  are  eflfectively  ventilated. 
The  six-foot  rib  of  ground  left  overhead  roofs  the  level  in  place  of 
timber,  and  forms  a  floor  for  the  commencement  of  stoping  opera- 
tions overhead. 

In  richer  veins  of  one  to  two  feet  wide,  levels  are  driven  in 
country  rock  under  the  vein,  which  is  subsequently  stripped  down 
clean  and  sent  to  the  mill.  Levels  are  then  timbered  with  three- 
foot  stulls  and  lagged  over  with  three-inch  diameter  rough  poles  to 
form  a  floor  for  me  stope  overhead.  Shoots  are  now  put  in  every 
50  feet  to  draw  out  broken  ore,  and  all  is  ready  for  stoping.  In 
all  cases  wiuze  connections  between  levels  are  occasionally  sunk 
on  the  veins  to  assist  ventilation,  and  to  cut  up  the  stoping  area 
into  a  convenient  number  of  working  faces. 

The  mining  of  ore  for  the  mill  is  accomplished  by  the  various 
methods  comprehended  under  the  term  "  stoping."  A  stope  is  a 
working  place  on  an  ore  vein.  The  vein  is  blasted  and  deliver^ 
through  rough  timber  shoots  into  cars  in  the  level  below.  On 
veins  approaching  the  vertical  in  sound  country  rock, 
"  underhand  "  stoping  is  employed.  All  broken  rock  is  sent  out, 
and  the  ore  space  vacated  by  the  vein  is  for  the  security  of  the 
workmen,  either  kept  open  on  timber  props  or  filled  in  with 
rubbish.  On  flatter  veins  "  overhand  "  stoping  is  done,  and  the 
same  methods  of  securing  safety  employed.  Veins  under  18 
inches  are  "  resued  "  i.e.,  barren  rock  is  fii-st  broken  out  to  make 
working  room,  and  thrown  under  foot  to  fill  up  the  stope  and 
form  its  floor.  The  banket  is  then  broken  down,  and  in  the  case 
of  rich  rock  on  to  canvas,  whence  it  is  delivered  clean  into  the 
mill  cars.  Wide  veins  dipping  under  30  degrees  wall  fall  are 
taken  out  by  "  long  wall "  or  pillar  and  stall  work,  and  the  country 
finally  allowed  to  fall  and  fill  up  old  workings. 
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In  the  employment  of  these  varions  methods,  necessitated  by 
the  maimer  of  vein  occurrence  and  their  irregular  widths,  con- 
siderable differences  in  mining  cost  are  found,  and  range  between 
5d.  and  Ids.  per  ton.  Instancing  this,  may  be  taken  the  operations 
of  two  of  our  leading  mines — ^typical  representatives  of  opposite 
cases,  the  one  working  on  high  grade  narrow  veins,  the  otner  on 
low  grade  broad  veins.  The  high  grade  mine  takes  out  two  veins, 
ao^gregating  two  feet  wide,  at  a  cost  of  14^.  per  ton.  The  low 
gr^e  mine  takes  out  ten  feet,  at  a  cost  of  6s.  per  ton;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  comparatively  high  mining  cost,  the  high 
grade  mine  makes  four  times  as  much  profit  per  ton  as  the 
low. 

In  dealing  exclusively  with  small  veins,  the  ore  output  of  high 
grade  mines  is,  however,  somewhat  cramped,  and  the  general 
tendency,  therefore,  is  now  in  favour  of  expansion  by  attacking 
with  largely  increased  milling  power  the  lower  grade  main  reef, 
which  shows  improved  results  as  depth  is  attained,  and  is  now  at 
the  lower  current  rate  of  working  expense  more  generally  payable. 

Milling. 

An  analysis  of  pyritic  banket  ore  reveals  its  constituents  thus : 
Sulphur,  3 '88  per  cent. ;  iron,  2*95  per  cent.  ;  alumina,  0*55  per 
cent. ;  arsenic  traces,  lime  traces,  insoluble  residue  (chiefly  silica), 
92 '75  per  cent.;  moisture,  0'05  per  cent.;  gold,  0*0064  per 
cent.;  silver,  0*()06  per  cent.  This  analysis  demonstrates  the 
exceedingly  simple  mineralogy  of  the  ore,  and  the  fact  of  the 
gold  being  merely  mechanically  combined  renders  it  susceptible 
of  the  very  highest  percentage  of  extraction,  as  will  be  shown  to 
be  in  practice. 

The  oxidised  ore  above  the  water-line  is  known  as  "  free  mill- 
ing." It  is  brown,  soft,  and  slimy,  whilst  that  below  the  water- 
line  is  pyritic  blue,  hard,  and  slimy.  The  proportion  of  free  gold 
in  oxidised  and  pyritic  ores  is  about  80  and  50  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. The  balance  of  gold  is  carried  in  "  mechanical  combina- 
tion "  with  oxides  and  sulphides  of  iron. 

The  method  of  treatment  of  both  free  milling  and  pyritic  ores 
is  consequently  comparatively  simple,  and  in  both  cases  identical, 
thus : — 

(a)  Milling  and  amalgamation  of  tree  gold  on  copper  plates. 

(b)  Concentration  of  auriferous  oxides  and  sulphides,  and  their 
treatment  by  chlorination. 

(c)  Treatment  of  tailino;s  by  the  cyanide  process. 

liy  the  employment  of  these  methods  in  combination  a  nett 
average  return  of  about  93  per  cent,  of  the  ore  value  is  readily 
obtained. 
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Various  types  of  mills  have  been  in  use  here,  from  the  "  3-8tamp 
prospector  "  to  the  120-stamp  mill,  of  950  lbs.  per  stamp.  The 
most  recently  ordered  mills  are  1,000  lbs.  per  stamp,  desired  to 
deal  with  increasing  hardness  of  milling  ore.  "  High  mills  "  are 
chiefly  built,  and  in  the  absence  of  surface  fall,  ore  is  hoisted  by 
vertical  and  incline  lifts  from  ground  level  to  the  topmost 
"breaker"  floor.  In  other  cases,  low  mills  are  built,  and  breakers, 
grisslies,  and  ore  bins,  attached  to  the  main  shaft  head  gear.  The 
most  recent  designs  in  this  connection  provide  for  **  Gates  crushers." 

AVhatever  design  the  local  conditions  may  require,  substantial 
construction  and  autonomy  of  working  are  always  amongst  its 
chief  essentials,  and  ore  tipped  from  tne  mine  cars  finds  its  way 
automatically  through  gnsslies,  breakers,  ore  bins,  and  feeders, 
into  the  battery  mortar  box.  This  is  fitted  with  back  and  front 
copper  amalgamating  plates,  and  a  front  screen,  usually  of  30- 
mesh  or  900  holes  to  tne  square  inch.  Here  the  ore  is  Qrushed 
wet,  about  half  of  the  free  gold  is  amalgamated  on  the  inside 
plates,  by  amalgamation  with  quicksilver,  and  the  balance  m 
outside  plates,  four  feet  wide,  ten  feet  long,  and  graded  down- 
wards at  1  in  12.  Thence  the  pulp,  now  minus,  say,  60  per  cent 
of  its  value,  passes  on  to  concentrating  machines,  such  as  Vnie 
vanners  or  Secular  tables,  which  concentrate  from  about  15  per 
cent,  of  the  original  ore  value,  leaving  25  per  cent,  to  run  into 
the  tailings. 

The  "  concentrates  "  form  about  2*3  per  cent,  of  the  ore  bulk, 
and  range  in  value  between  four  and  eight  ounces  per  ton,  and 
are  treated  by  chlorination,  with  an  extraction  of  95  per  cent. 

The  tailings  are  run  into  dams  holding  50,000  tons  or  so,  slimes 
settled  and  water  drawn  ofi*.  When  fairly  dry  they  are  hauled 
out  and  treated  by  the  "  cyanide  process "  with  an  extraction  of 
about  75  per  cent. 

The  duty  of  a  well-ordered  mill  running  on  TJ-inch  drop,  at  96 
drops  per  minute,  is  5  tons  per  stamp  per  diem,  with  a  water  con- 
sumption, including  concentrator  ana  boiler,  of  about  240  gaUona 
per  stamp  per  hour. 

Mills  and  concentrators  are  principally  driven  by  long  stroke 
engines,  both  simple  and  compound,  and  usually  non-condensing» 
on  account  of  pumping  expense.    Most  mills  are  lit  by  electricity. 

Mill  water  supply  is  obtained  from  natural  springs  and  mine 
water,  and  after  use  is  partially  settled,  and  pumped  over  and  oyct 
again.  Both  steam  and  electrical-driven  pumps  are  used  for  this 
purpose  as  being  the  more  economical. 

The  cost  of  milling,  including  maintenance  and  pumping, 
ranges  from  3a.  6d.  per  ton  upwards,  according  to  number  of 
*-taraps  employed,  and  their  duty  accomplished. 
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Concentration. 

Concentration^  or  the  separation  of  auriferous  matter  from  its 
matrix,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  treatment  by  chlorination,  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  blanket  stakes  and  percussion  tables,  the 
latter  being  in  general  use.  Of  these  the  Vrue  vanner,  a  well- 
known  concentrator,  is  principally  employed,  but  has  lately  met 
a  successful  rival  in  the  "Secular"  concentrator — a  bumping 
table  with  side  delivery.  Both  machines  produce  from  oxidised 
and  pyritic  ores  concentrates  of  2  to  3  per  cent  of  ore  bulk 
milled,  worth  from  4  to  ^  ozs.  per  ton. 

Taking  the  profit  and  loss  of  concentration  on  100  tons  of  ore 
milled,  producing  the  lowest  grade  of  concentrate  mentioned,  the 
figures  are : — 

£     8.     d.       £       8.     d. 

2  per  cent,  of  4  oz.  concentrates,  8  oz.  at  £4  32    0    0 


oncentration — 100  tons  at  6d.  per  ton      2  10    0 
Chlorination — 

Treatment  of  2  tons        ...  £8    0    0 
Plus  10  per  cent,  of  gross  value    3    4    0 

11    4    0 


13  14    0 


Net  recovery  57  per  cent. £18    6    0 

Per  100  tons  milled.    Expenses  £0    2    8*88 
Profit  0    3    7-92 


Total  value  of  ton     ...   £0    6    4-80 

On  the  highest  grade  mentioned,  viz.  3  per  cent,  of  8  oz.  con- 
centrates, a  profit  of  over  14s.  per  ton  milled  is  realised. 

After  concentration,  the  tailings  still  carrying  gold,  chiefly  in  a 
very  finely  divided  state,  and  amounting  to  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  original  ore  value,  are  treated  successfully  by  the  cyanide 
process,  referred  to  hereafter. 

Chlobination. 

When  pyrites  were  first  struck  below  the  water-line  and  the 
ore  found  to  yield  comparatively  little  "  free  gold,"  the  question 
of  how  to  deal  with  it  could  not  be  answered  at  onc^,  and  as  time 
sped,  something  very  like  a  scare  ensued  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
a  considerable  fall  in  the  future  output.  Analysis  of  the  ore, 
however,  proved  its  simplicity,  and  the  presence  of  the  full  value 
of  gold  to  which  we  were  accustomed.    . 
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The  Eobinson  Gold  Mining  Company — ^the  pioneer  in  the 
introduction  of.  the  best  methods  of  tne  industry — decided  upon 
its  course  of  action,  viz.,  to  mill  as  usual,  and  to  concentrate  and 
chlorinate  the  pyrites.  They  secured  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced chlorinator  from  California,  who  designed,  erected,  and  ran 
the  first  works  with  entire  success.  These  works  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  extensive  plant  now  owned  by  this  powerful 
company,  which  consists  of  four  reverberatory  furnaces,  seven 
leaching  vats  of  twenty-five  tons  each,  eight  precipitation  vats, 
and  seven  waste  liquor  precipitation  vats.     The  duty  of  this  plant 
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is  about  2,400  tons  of  oxidised  concentrates,  or  900  tons  of  pyritic 
concentrates,  per  month. 

The  process  of  chlorination  is  ably  described  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Eathbone,  mining  engineer,  in  an  address  to  the  Kimberley 
Exhibition  Conference  "On  the  Occurrence  and  Treatment  of 
Pyritic  Auriferous  Ore  "  as  follows : — 

**  The  first,  and  probably  the  most  important,  step  in  the  treatment  of  gold  ores  bj 
chlorine  is  tho  necessary  prellmluary  operation  of  roasting,  which,  it  is  essential 
should  be  of  the  most  perfect  ciiaracter.  Many  forms  of  furnaces  have  been  designed, 
both  of  the  stationary  and  mechanical  revolving  type ;  but,  upon  the  Witwatersfand. 
only  the  former  has  proved  successful.  The  object  of  roasting  is  to  eliminate,  as  fir 
as  possible,  the  contained  sulphur  from  the  sulphides  of  different  metals,  since  the 
sulphides  of  different  metals  such  as  those  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc  will  absorb 
an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  eliminate 
the  sulphur  and  satisfy  the  affinities  of  the  metals  with  oxygen.  The  concen- 
tnites  are  charged  into  a  large  bed  furnace  of  a  capacity  of  aw)ut  nine  tons,  and 
are  roasted  by  the  heat  evolved  from  burning  coal  placed  at  one  end  in  a  spociallj 
coDstructed  firegrate.  The  process  lasts  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  sulphur, 
antimony,  and  arsenic  are  driven  off  and  escape  through  the  smoke  stack,  but  the 
escaping  gases  are  first  compelled  to  pass  through  a  series  of  dust  chambers  in 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  sublimated  metals  are  deposited,  the  dust  collected 
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being  usually  fonDd  to  contain  sufficient  gold  to  render  its  extraction  profitable. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours*  roast,  about  one  per  cent,  of  salt  is  added 
to  the  charge,  the  contained  chlorine  of  which  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  ore.  This 
is  then  discharged  through  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  into  small  iron  trucks  which 
are  run  and  tipped  on  to  the  cooling  floors,  where  it  is  usually  allowed  to  lie  for 
about  twelve  hours,  sufficient  water  being  added  to  keep  it  moist.  It  is  then  charged 
into  leaching  vats,  each  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  25  tons.  These  vats  are 
closed  with  covers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  escape  of  chlorine  gas,  which  is 
manufactured  in  a  separate  receptacle  called  a  *  chlorinator,'  that  in  use  at  the  Robin- 
son Company  having  been  specially  designed  and  patented  by  Mr.  Charles  Butters. 
The  chlorine  is  transmitted  into  vats  during  a  period  of  about  twelve  hours,  and  is 
then  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  ore  for  a  further  period  of  forty-eight 
hours,  the  total  time  being  varied  to  suit  the  character  and  richness  of  the  particular 
ore.  As  soon  as  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  chlorine  to  combine  with 
the  whole  of  the  gold,  water  is  turned  on,  and  the  gold  is  dissolved  out,  passing  into 
solution  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  gold.  The  solutions  are  then  drawn  off  into  the 
precipitation  vats,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  solutions  containing  the  gold  have  been 
separated  from  the  mass  of  sand  and  iron  oxide,  these  are  discharged  as  waste  pro- 
ducts. Precipitation  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate  (Fe  So  4.)  The 
liquor  is  constantly  tested  to  ascertain  the  time  required  to  complete  the  process, 
and  as  soon  as  this  1b  practically  complete,  the  resultinsc  waste  liquors  are  drawn  off 
into  the  waste  liquor  vats,  where  the  precipitation  of  any  small  balanco  of  gold  still 
remaining  is  effected  by  the  use  of  scrap  iron.  About  every  six  months  the  pio- 
duots  in  these  vats  are  collected,  remixed  with  the  concentrates  and  treated  in  the 
furnaces.  The  gold  precipitates  are  collected  and  smelted  down  in  furnaces  into 
gold  bars  in  the  usual  manner." 

The  pyrites  bogey  has  thus  entirely  disappeared,  and  higher 
gold  extraction  is  now  obtained  in  the  pyritie  than  was  formerly 
got  in  the  oxidised  ore.  Of  the  constituents  used  in  making 
chlorine  gas,  salt  and  manganese  are  obtained  in  the  country,  and 
sulphuric  acid  is  imported  ;  but  sulphuric  acid  works  are  now 
in  course  of  erectiou,  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  this  chemical. 

Metallurgical  works,  which  include  j^chlorination  and  cyanide 
plants,  have  recently  been  erected  by  the  Band  Central  Ore 
Beduction  Company,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Butters,  and  are 
in  successful  operation.  These  Custom-works  buy  concentrates  at 
about  90  per  cent,  of  their  fire  assay,  and  make  a  charge  of  80  per 
cent,  per  ton  for  treatment. 

The  output  of  the  Bobinson  works  for  December,  1892,  was 
4,810  ozs.  8  dwts. 

Tailinqs  and  Treatments. 

After  milling  and  (in  some  instances)  concentration,  the  tailings 
carry  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  original  ore  value,  in  the 
shape  of  lost  free  gold,  lost  concentrates,  float  gold,  gold  in  slimes, 
and  coarser  gold  in  insufficiently  crushed  gangue.  By  the  cyanide 
process,  about  70  per  cent,  of  this  loss  is  recovered  in  free  milling 
tailings. 

The  cyanide  process  under  the  MacAi*thur  patents  is  the 
property  of  the  Gold  Becovery  Company,  Ltd.  Its  application 
at  the  Bobinson  Gold  Mining  Company  works  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Bathbone  in  his  address  on  the  treatment  of  auriferous 
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ores  delivered  before  the  Kimberley  Exhibition  Conference  (see 
Souih  African  Mining  Jou/mal,  No.  19,  '92).  The  tailings  are 
charged  into  lar^e  circular  vats  (each  of  seyenty-five  tons  capacity 
with  a  bottom  discharge),  which  are  then  filled  with  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  the  strength  of  which  varies  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  ore  under  treatment  After  the  first  solution 
has  been  run  off,  the  tailings  are  washed  with  the  weaker  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  process  is  continued  until  the 
dissolved  gold  is  practically  washed  out.  These  auriferous  cyanide 
solutions  are  drawn  off  through  a  filter  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vats,  and  conducted  through  iron  pipes  to  the  extracting  or 
precipitating  boxes,  charged  with  zmc  shavings,  which  act  as 
the  precipitating  medium.  These  boxes  are  fitted  with  a  tray, 
forming  a  false  bottom,  and  when  a  clean-up  is  required,  the 
trays  are  lifted  out,  the  coarse  zinc  shavings  are  washed,  and 
the  gold  slimes  passed  through  a  fine  mesh  sieve,  to  separate 
any  particles  of  zinc,  which  are  returned  to  the  boxes.  The 
slimes  are  then  dried,  sometimes  first  roasted,  and  fused  .witii 
ordinary  fluxes.  The  bullion  thus  produced  contains  a  quantity 
of  zinc,  lead,  and  other  impurities.  The  value  may  be  taken 
at  £3  per  ounce.  The  cost  of  working  depends  largely  on  the 
scale  of  operations,  arrangement  of  plant,  and  above  all  a  know- 
ledge of  the  process  chemically.  The  extraction  by  this  method 
under  favourable  conditions  may  be  said  to  be  between  70  and 
80  per  cent. 

In  December  1892,  cyanide  returns  from  tailings  amounted  to 
nearly  15,000  ozs.,  or  over  one-eighth  of  the  total  output  produced 
from  only  eighteen  out  of  the  fifty-seven  active  producing 
companies,  and  its  further  more  liberal  employment  on  low- 
grade  tailings,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  Band  output, 
seems  imminent.  For  instance,  at  Langlaagte  Estate,  where  the 
largest  plant  is  treating  12,000  tons  per  month,  the  cost  is 
5s.  9 '787(2.  per  ton.  Taking  then  on  3  dwts.  tailings  worth  128.— 
a  net  yield  of  75  per  cent.,  or  9s. — and  deducting  5s.  lOd.  for 
expenses,  a  profit  of  3s.  2d.  per  ton  is  realised.  Under  these  con- 
ditions every  ton  of  tailings  lying  on  the  Band  is  within  reach 
of  profitable  treatment  by  this  process. 

The  Molloy  Process. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  under  the  MacArthur-Forrest 
patents,  the  precipitation  of  gold  out  of  solution  is  effected  through 
the  agency  of  zinc  shavings.  It  is  claimed  by  the  projector  of 
the  Molloy  process  that  this  method  is  faulty,  and  has  been  in  his 
process  improved  upon.  The  difference  is  in  the  method  of 
precipitation  of  the  gold  from  the  cyanide  solution,  which  its 
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projector,  Dr.  Simon,  thus  describes :  "  The  affinity  of  sodium  and 
potassium  for  oxygen  is  so  great  that  they  will  decompose  water 
so  very  quickly  that  there  would  not  be  a  chance  for  replacing  the 
gold  in  tne  double  cyanide,  and  the  only  method  of  their  practical 
application  is  in  a  miely  divided  state.  This  fine  division  can  be 
obtained  by  using  either  sodium  of  potassium  amalgam,  instead  of 
the  pure  metals."  The  generation  of  these  kinds  of  amalgam  can 
be  easily  obtained  by  means  of  electricity,  and  this  has  been  very 
ingeniously  applied  by  Mr.  MoUoy.  The  advantages  arising  from 
the  use  of  sodium  or  potassium  amalgam  is  evident.  The  gold  is 
replaced,  say  by  potassium,  thus  forming  metalh'c  gold  and 
potassium  cyanide,  therefore  regenerating  the  formerly  used 
cyanide,  and  the  gold  is  obtained  in  the  shape  of  amalgam,  the 
treatment  of  which  to  bring  the  gold  into  marketable  form 
is  known  to  everybody.  The  chemical  reactions  are  as  follows : 
The  potassium,  acting  upon  the  water  of  the  solution,  creates 
nascent  hydrogen  and  potassium  hydrate.  The  nascent  hydrogen 
and  potassium  hydrate  precipitates  the  gold,  leaving  hydro-cyanic 
acid.  The  latter  continues  with  the  potassium  hydrate  of  the 
former  reaction,  thus  forming  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Practical  extraction  of  72  per  cent,  has  been  obtained  by  this 
process,  which  is  still  on  its  trial. 

By  the  employment  of  the  various  methods  of  gold  extraction 
detailed  a  total  recovery  of  about  90  per  cent,  is  realised,  thus : — 

Contents.  Extraction. 

By  amalgamation        60  per  cent     ...     60  per  cent. 

In  chlorination  of  concentrates, 

95  per  cent,  of         10      „  ...       9*5  „ 

In   cyaniding  tailings   70  per 

cent,  of         •••         ...         ...      30      ,,  ...     21      ,, 


100  90-5  • 

Cyanide  Losses. 

The  cyanide  loss  of  25  per  cent,  occurs  chiefly  in  slimes,  which 
constitute  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  bulk,  and  carry  about 
the  same  value  per  ton  as  the  coarse  sands ;  in  other  words,  the 
slimes  carry  one-third  of  the  total  gold.  When  run  into  the 
tailing  pits  these  slimes  pack  into  solid  cakes,  which  in  the 
cyanide  vats  are  absolutely  impermeable  by  the  cyanide  solution. 
As  a  consequence  their  surfaces  yield  only  a  small  per  cent,  of 
gold,  the  balance  is  discharged  from  the  vat  as  rich  as  it  came  in, 
and  a  regular  loss  of  something  like  25  per  cent,  is  the  conse- 

Sence.    It  is  proved,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bathbone,  that  if  a 
r  proportionate  distribution  of  tailings  and  slimes  could  be 
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made  in  the  vats,  so  as  to  secure  easy  filtration,  higher  extraction 
could  readily  be  got.  This  condition  is  contingent  upon  propor- 
tional delivery  in  the  first  instance  into  the  tailing  dams,  which 
hitherto  has  not  been  successful.  Partial  failure  in  this  respect 
has  led  to  experiments  in  the  direction  of  primary  separation  of 
slimes  and  tailings  by  hydraulic  methods,  and  their  subsequent 
treatment  independently ;  and  experimental  runs  on  slimes  with 
cyanide  through  a  filter  press,  conducted  by  Dr.  Simon  and  Mr. 
Bettel,  chief  chemist  of  the  Eobinson  Company,  have  proved 
successful,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  method  will  lie  brought 
into  practice.  Upon  the  successful  treatment  of  slimes  now 
depends  any  increase  in  the  percentage  of  extraction  by  the 
cyanide  process,  and  its  addition  to  the  present  total  of  extraction 
by  the  combined  processes  of  amalgamation,  chlorination,  and 
cyanide,  which  now  stands  at  about  90  per  cent. 

Cost  of  Mining  and  Milling. 

The  cost  of  mining  and  milling  ranges  between  403.  and  12a  6d. 
per  ton,  and  is  usually  governed  by  the  size  of  the  veins  mined, 
and  consequent  scale  of  milling.  The  prominent  companies  of 
Bobinson  and  Langlaagte  are  representatives  of  the  opposite  ca.ses 
of  mining  in  narrow  and  wide  veins  respectively,  with  a  wide 
difi*erence  in  cost,  as  shown  by  their  last  three  "months'  return 
to  December,  1892 : — 

Bobmaon.  Laoglaagte. 

Width  of  veins  mined        ...  2  feet.  10  feet. 

Stamps  employed 60  120 

Tons  milled 23,980  53,994 


Expenses  per  ton — 
Mining         

...       Us.    3'4d. 

8«.    6-179A 

Mine  development  . . . 

8s. 

Os.    3-939<t 

Tramming 

. « ■                ... 

Os.    2-474d 

Milling         

4s.     l-45d. 

2s.  ll'017rf. 

General  maintenance 

Os.    G-89d. 

General  charges 

2s.    7'55d. 

Os.   'd-OOld. 

£1     98.    7-29d. 

£0  128.    8 -6194. 

Revenue — 

Total  Receipts 

...£82.886    9    3 

£57,007    3    9 

„     Outlay 

...    35,500    8    7 
...  £47,386    0    8 

34.337    4  11 

Total  Profit'. 

£22,669  18  10 
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The  economies  of  the  two  mines  demand  entirely  different 
measures ;  efforts  in  the  Bobinsou  being  made  to  mine  their  thin 
and  rich  veins  to  as  high  a  grade  as  possible,  whilst  Langlaagte 
tackles  a  lower  grade  proposition  with  large  bodies  of  ore,  cheaply- 
mined.  The  Eobinson  spends  over  twice  as  much  per  ton,  but,  iciih 
half  the  milling  power,  makes  over  twice  the  profit  of  Langlaagte. 
So  far  as  mining  and  milling  are  concerned,  similarly  varying 
conditions  prevail  to  a  great  extent  all  along  the  Band  mines. 

Machinery,  Labour,  &c. 

The  Band  is  provided  with  a  mixture  of  modern  high-class 
machinery,  and  the  remnants  of  machines  dating  from  the 
pioneering  days.  In  this  connection,  the  finest  gear  obtainable 
m  all  branches  is  now  invariably  laid  down. 

English  and  American  makers  are  keen  competitors.  In  Bock 
Drill  plants,  America  stands  first  with  Band  and  Ingersoirs 
plants  ;  and  in  mills  the  competition  is  very  close. 

Mills  have  hitherto  been  weighted  at  850  lbs.  per  stamp,  but  are 
now  ordered  up  to  1,000  lbs.  to  contend  with  increasing  hardness 
of  the  rock.  Mine  pumping  plants  are  chiefly  Cornish  Pumps 
6-12  calibre,  driven  by  independent  engines  of  compound  con- 
densing type.  Winding-engines  range  up  to  one  hundred  horse- 
power nominal,  double  cylinder  and  geared  on  to  drum  shaft 
carrying  two  loose  drums  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  two 
independent  clutches.  Many  winding  gears  will  soon  be  out  of 
power,  and  are  being  replaced  with  powerful  engines  calculated  to 
carry  the  mines  down  to  their  greatest  required  depth.  Propor- 
tionate head-gears  are  now  being  erected,  and  Gates'  Crushers 
introduced. 

Of  boilers,  the  locomotive,  return  tubular  marine,  and  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  type  are  in  use  (the  two  latter  being  preferred),  and 
are  occasionally  fitted  with  fuel  economisers,  self-stoking  and 
cleaning  appliances. 

Most  mines  have  a  range  of  workshops,  including  smiths', 
fitters',  and  carpenters'  shops,  with  an  equipment  of  tools  by 
English  makers,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Kobinson  CtoM  Mining 
Company,  a  foundry,  where  everything  required,  except  shoes 
and  dies,  cams  and  tappets,  is  cast.  Generally,  the  Band  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  equipped  up  to  present  requirements,  and 
progressive  in  the  matter  of  machinery. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  electrical  work  done  in  Johan- 
nesburg, most  of  the  mines  being  provided  with  electric  lighting 
plants,  and  several  having  availed  themselves  of  electricity  for 
pumping  and  similar  purposes.  The  three  principal  firms  carry- 
ing on  general  electrical  work  are  (1)  Howard  Farrar  &  Co., 
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represented  by  Mr.  J.  Habert  Davis,  agent  for  Crompton  &  Co., 
London ;  (2)  The  Electrical  and  Geneial  Engineering  Syndicate, 
agent  for  Scott  &  Co.,  Newcastle,  England ;  and  (3)  Woodlioase 
&  Eawson  United,  Limited,  of  London,  represented  by  Mr.  R 
Lewis  Co  u  sens.  An  idea  of  the  amount  of  electrical  lighting  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  above  firms  has  alone 

[>rovided  plants  totalling  a  capacity  of  about.  8,000-candle  power 
amps.  Besides  lighting,  some  companies  have  electrical  trans- 
mission in  constant  use,  both  above  and  below  ground,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  electricity  will  take  the  prominent 
part  that  it  should  in  mining  operations. 

Johannesburg  town  has  also  a  central  lighting  station  on  the 
alternating  current  system,  with  a  present  capacity  of  2,500 
8-candle  power  lamps,  and  plant  on  tne  way  for  a  very  consider- 
able extension. 

In  regard  to  labour,  white  miners  are  paid  dE4  lOs.  to  £6  per 
week,  and  smiths,  tool-sharpeners,  fitters,  and  carpenters  from  £5 
to  £6  per  week.  The  supply  of  both  miners  and  mechanics  is,  in 
skilled  men,  barely  equal  to  the  demand.  Tool-sharpeners  able  to 
sharpen  rock-drill  bits  are  scarce,  and  readily  command  £1  a  shift. 

Tne  Native  population  working  at  the  mines  is  estimated  at 
35,000,  and  still  the  number  is  complained  of  as  inadequate.  The 
Kafirs  are  employed  at  an  average  cost  for  wages  of  15«.  per 
week,  and  for  maintenance,  Ss.  per  week.  Efforts  are  being  made, 
however,  to  reduce  Native  wages  to  an  average  of  40«.  per  four 
weeks,  which  would  represent  a  saving  to  the  industry  of  £150,000 
per  annum. 

Excellent  local  coal  is  delivered  in  sufficient  quantities  at  17& 
to  208.  per  ton.  Under  fair  conditions  it  is  consumed  with  a  p^ 
of  6-hor8e  power  per  hour.  Local  mining  timber  costs  about  2s. 
to  23.  6(2.  per  foot  all  round,  and  is  in  fair  supply,  but  it  is  as  little 
used  as  possible  beyond  stulling  and  lagging  for  levels. 

The  country  abounds  in  natural  springs,  and  copious  rains  fall 
in  the  summer  half-year.  On  mines  where  reseryoirs  are  built  to 
conserve  the  rain,  scarcity  of  water  is  unknown. 

Imported  supplies  are  landed  here  by  railways  at  an  inclusive 
importing  cost  of  40  per  cent,  on  invoice,  and  delivery  got  within 
eight  weeks'  despatch  from  London- 
Imported  and  Colonial  goods  necessary  to  the  industry  and 
living  are  most  unduly  taxed  by  the  Government,  and  costs  ou 
both  heads  are  in  consequence  still  excessive.  Bare  necessaries 
cost  the  working  man  30^.  per  week. 

The  general  conditions  and  facilities,  however,  now  surrounding 
the  industry  are  favourable  to  cheap  working  and  the  readier 
development  of  our  enormous  resources. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

THE  COAL  FIELDS. 

By  Ebkest  WnjiUiis,  Assoc.  M.  Inbt.  C.E. 

The  coal  measures  of  the  South  African  Eepublic  (Transvaal) 
comprise  the  uppermost  series  of  stratified  rocks  occupying  the 
greater  portion  of  that  part  of  the  country  known  as  the  High 
Yeldt,  extending  from  the  Vaal  River  on  the  south  to  Middelburg 
on  the  north,  and  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Witwatersrand  on 
the  west  to  Ermelo  on  the  east.  The  general  altitude  of  the 
country  is  about  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  coal  formation  consists  of  a  series  of  beds  of  coarse  sand"> 
stones,  shales,  and  clays,  with  local  beds  or  deposits  of  coal  of 
varying  extent,  thickness,  and  character.  The  maximum  thick- 
ness of  the  measures  so  far  as  proved  is  about  two  hundred  feet. 
The  rocks  of  this  series  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  fairly  horizontal 
position,  and  are  generally  found  to  rest  unconformably  on  the 
quartzites  and  conglomerates  which  form  the  gold-bearing  rocks 
of  the  Witwatersrand.  The  predominant  and  most  persistent 
rock  of  the  series  is  the  sandstone,  which  is  generally  of  a  very 
coarse  and  massive  character,  and  usually  ovenies  the  coal  seams, 
or  deposits  of  coal,  and  is  easily  traceable  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  area  above  mentioned.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  fossil 
remains  the  geological  age  of  these  rocks  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

In  some  districts  the  deposits  of  coal  are  so  numerous  as 
practically  to  form  a  continuous  bed  over  a  large  area  of  country. 
in  most  cases  the  main  seam  of  coal  is  of  consiaerable  thickness ; 
in  many  places  being  over  twenty  feet  thick,  ten  feet  thickness 
of  clean  coal  being  very  common. 

The  coals  are  of  very  fair  quality,  and  well  suited  to  the 
general  requirements  of  the  country.  Portions  of  certain  seams 
would  make  a  very  serviceable  metallurgical  coke  if  properly 
prepared  and  treated,  but  so  far  the  coke  produced  is  not  good 
enough  to  compete  with  English  coke  for  smelting  purposes. 

The  general  conditions  under  which  the  deposits  exist  indicate 
that  the  coal  is  of  subaqueous  origin,  or  drift  coal.  The  coals 
are  generally  of  the  dry    semi- bituminous    class,  intermixed, 

2  L 
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in  most  cases,  with  coal  anthracitic  in  ckaiacter.  The  coals 
yary  yery  much  in  diflferent  localities,  and  in  many  cases  in 
different  portions  of  the  same  bed  or  seam.  The  coal  from 
some  districts  is  free  burning,  from  other  districts  it  is  quite 
the  reverse.  Usually  two  or  more  seams  are  found  separated 
by  bands  of  shale,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet.  As  a  general  rule  the  thicker  seams  are  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  measures. 

The  most  extensive  deposits  are  those  of  the  Oliphants  Biver 
and  Wil^e  Eiver  district,  in  which  the  coal  is  found  outcroppiog 
in  the  nver  bed,  and  in  no  case  is  coal  known  to  exist  at  any 
considerable  depth.  The  existence  of  these  deposits  has  been 
known  for  a  very  long  period,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
the  easiest  discovered  coal  beds  of  any  extent  in  South  Africa. 
Until  recent  years  no  systematic  working  of  the  coal  was 
attempted,  as  the  small  quantity  of  coal  required  for  local  use 
was  easily  obtained  from  tne  bed  of  the  river  or  stream  during 
the  winter  or  dry  season.  In  this  district  there  are  a  great 
number  of  collieries  open  and  working  at  the  present  time,  though 
on  a  small  scale.  The  coal  is  the  best  produced  in  the  TransvaAl, 
if  not  in  South  Africa,  and  is  much  sought  after  for  household 
and  smiths'  use,  and  a  small  quantity  is  used  for  making  illnnun- 
ating  gas  in  Johannesburg.  The  principal  market  for  uie  coal  is 
the  Witwatersrand.  This  coal  cannot  successfully  compete  for 
the  Eand  steam  coal  trade,  owing  to  the  cost  of  transporting  it  by 
waggon  for  a  distance  of  seventy  to  ninety  miles.  The  total 
annual  production  of  coal  from  this  district  at  present  is  about 
fifteen  thousand  tons. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  Pretoria  Bailway  will  pass  through  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  with  the  opening  of 
the  line  the  coal  trade  of  the  district  in  the  immediate  vicini^ 
of  the  railway  will  increase  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  coal  will 
be  transported  to  Barberton,  and  will  materially  affect  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  in  that  district,  and  doubtless  very  large  quanti- 
ties will  be  used  for  steam-raising  in  the  various  mines  which 
cannot  be  profitably  worked  at  present  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  cheap  motive  power. 

Coal  will  also  be  transported  to  Delagoa  Bay  to  be  used  as 
bunker  coal  for  steamers,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  export 
trade  will  arise,  the  Middelburg  coal  being  equal  or  superior  to 
any  other  South  African  coal.  The  Oliphaiit's  River  and  Wilge 
Eiver  district  is  destined  to  become  the  premier  coal-producing 
area  in  South  Africa. 

The  next  important  discovery  of  coal  was  made  on  the  Yaal 
River  near  its  junction  with  the  KUp  River,  about  thirty  mila 
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south  of  Johannesburg.  Here  a  thin  seam  of  coal  was  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  prospecting  disclosed  a  lower  and 
thicker  seam  of  very  good  coal.  JFor  some  years  very  little  work 
was  done,  but  on  the  discovery  of  the  Band  Gold  !rields,  work 
was  vigorously  carried  on  and  large  quantities  of  coal  sent  to 
Kimberley  and  to  the  Band  Mines,  wnere  it  obtained  a  ready 
sale.  A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  on  the  equip- 
ment of  the  colliery  which  is  near  Vereeniging  Station  on  the 
Free  State-Transvaal  Eailway.  The  opening  of  the  railway  from 
Cape  Colony  to  Johannesburg  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  trade 
at  this  colliery,  and  at  the  present  time  the  output  is  about 
8,000  tons  per  month,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  used  on  the 
railway  and  other  works  south  of  the  Vaal  Eiver,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  used  on  the  Band  for  steam,  household,  and  smiths' 
purposes. 

'In  December,  1887,  coal  was  found  upon  the  proclaimed  ground, 
Vogelfontein,  at  Boksburg,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Johannes- 
burg. The  seam,  or  deposit,  was  met  with  at  a  depth  of  fifty-one 
feet  below  the  surface,  m  a  shaft  sunk  for  exploiting  the  Main 
Beef  series  of  beds  which  outcrop  some  little  distance  to  the 
westward.  At  the  point  where  it  was  first  struck  the  coal  was 
fifteen  feet  thick.  Systematic  coal-mining  was  immediately 
commenced,  and  for  a  short  time  the  coal  was  sold  in  Johannes- 
burg at  the  rate  of  IDs.  per  bag  of  200  lbs.  weight.  The  ground 
being  proclaimed,  or  public  diggings,  it  was  soon  pegged  off  in 
claims  of  the  same  area  as  gold  (quartz)  claims,  viz.,  four  hun- 
dred feet  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

The  whole  of  the  Boksburg  coal  field  is  held  under  ordinary 
mining  licence  from  the  Government.  A  number  of  companies 
have  held  and  worked  blocks  of  claims  since  discovery  of  coal, 
and  for  a  time  these  companies  were  the  principal  producers  in 
the  country. 

The  Boksburg  deposit  is  a  small  outlier  of  the  general  series, 
and  is  of  only  limited  extent ;  it  is,  even  yet,  being  worked  in 
a  somewhat  primitive  manner  by  about  ten  different  companies. 
The  annual  yield  of  coal  is  nearly  50,000  tons,  of  which  nearly 
the  whole  is  used  on  the  Band  for  steam  purposes,  and  the  re- 
mainder sold  for  household  use.  The  coal  is  of  a  dull  anthracitic 
character,  and  requires  a  strong  draught  to  obtain  efficient  com- 
bustioiu    It  leaves  a  large  amount  of  ash. 

The  life  of  the  Boksourg  coal  fields  at  the  present  rate  of 
extraction  will  be  very  limited.  Underneath  the  coal-beds  the 
Main  Beef  series  of  conglomerates  have  been  proved,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  claims  will  be  worked  for 
gold. 
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The  coal  fields. 


The  Boksburg  seam  is  the  only  known  deposit  in  ptoclaimed 
Government  ground  in  the  Transvaal. 

In  searching  for  the  Main  Eeef  series  to  the  east  of  Boksburg 
further  discoveries  of  coal  were  made ;  first,  on  the  farm  Brak- 
pan,  and  afterwards  on  adjoining  farms.  Immediately  on  the 
finding  of  coal  at  Brakpan  active  coal-mining  operations  were 
commenced,  so  that  now  Brakpan  holds  the  position  of  the 
premier  coal-producing  pit  in  South  Africa,  with  an  annual  out- 
put of  198,000  tons. 

For  several  years  the  whole  of  the  coal  raised  at  Brakpan  was 
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despatched  to  the  Eand  by  ox  and  mule- wagons,  a  method  of 
transport,  at  once  cumbersome  and  expensive.  In  1890  the 
Hand  tram  was  carried  through  Brakpan  Farm,  and  in  1891  a 
branch  railway  was  built  to  the  Brakpan  Pits,  thus  placing  the 
colliery  in  direct  communication  with  the  gold  mines.  The 
result  of  this  connection  has  been  that  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  Transvaal  Coal  Trust  has  become  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  profitable  concerns  in  South  Africa.  The  Company  owns 
the  freehold  of  the  farm  extending  over  an  area  of  over  four 
thousand  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  coal-bearing.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  Brakpan  Colliery  is  1,000  tons  per  day. 
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The  main  seam  of  coal  is  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  thickness  and 
yields  an  excellent  steam  coal. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  the  strata  at  this  colliery : — 


Feet. 

i08. 

Surface  soil 

16 

0 

Clay     ... 

...            ... 

23 

0 

Sandstone 

...            •  •  • 

41 

0 

Shale    ... 

... 

5 

0 

Coal     ... 

... 

2 

8 

Shale   ... 

9 

0 

Coal     ... 

... 

21 

0 

Shale    ... 

... 

3 

H 

Sandstone 

... 

2 

0 

Brecciated 

quartzite     and 

pebbles 

*  >  *       ... 

3 

6 

Quartzite 

... 

3 

4  not  through. 

Total     ... 

130 

0 

About  six  miles  east  of  Brakpan  is  the  Springs  Colliery 
exploited  by  the  Band  Tram  Company  fNederlandsche  Zuid 
Afrikaansche  Spoorweg  Maatschappy).  Tnis  coUiery  has  been 
laid  out  in  the  most  approved  German  manner,  and  is  capable 
of  raising  100,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  The  seams  of  coal 
being  worked  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  five  to  six  metres ; 
the  coal  produced  is  a  good  locomotive  fuel,  and  is  extensively 
used  on  the  railway  locomotives.  This  deposit  is  of  very  great 
extent,  and  is  being  worked  upon  the  adjoining  farms  by  several 
small  companies,  having  an  out-put  of  several  hundred  tons  of 
coal  per  month. 

The  Band  Gold  and  Coal  Industries  are  largely  dependent  one 
upon  the  other,  and  were  it  not  for  the  singular  disposition  ot 
fuel  close  to  the  gold  fields  many  of  the  gold  mines  would  not  be 
worth  working.  The  large  demand  for  fuel  for  the  Band  enables 
coal  owners  to  mine  large  quantities  and  supply  coal  at  low  rates. 
The  average  selling  price  of  coal  at  pit-mouth  at  Boksburg  is 
eight  shillings ;  and  at  Brakpan,  twelve  shillings  per  ton  of  ten 
bags,  each  containing  two  hundred  pounds.  The  cost  of  trans- 
port by  rail  is  twopence  per  ton  per  kilometre,  making  the 
average  cost  of  coal  to  gold  companies  about  twenty  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  ton,  taking  Brakpan  as  the  standard. 

The  method  of  mining  generally  followed  is  either  Bord  and 
Pillar,  or  Pillar  and  Stall ;  the  former  being  the  more  common. 
The  whole  of  the  mining  work  is  done  by  Kafirs,  with  white  men 
as  overseers ;  the  natives  make  very  fair  miners  when  properly 
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instructed.  All  the  larger  collieries  are  worked  by  means  of 
vertical  hauling  shafts  with  double  cage-ways.  Trucks  of  10, 12, 
16  and  20  cubic  feet  capacity  are  used.  Nearly  all  the  mines 
have  adopted  the  18-inch  gauge  tramway  so  common  in  all  South 
African  mining  districts.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  timber  very 
little  is  used  in  the  coal  mines,  it  being  cheaper  to  leave  pillars 
of  coal  to  support  the  roof.  The  mines  are  not  heavily  watered 
notwithstanding  their  shallow  depth.  Fire-damp  is  practically 
unknown  in  anv  of  the  mines,  consequently  naked  lights  are  used. 
From  an  industrial  and  commercial  point  of  view  the  Trans- 
vaal coal  deposits  are  of  great  value,  situated  as  they  are,  close  to 
important  and  increasing  markets,  with  a  yearly  production  of 
over  four  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  industry  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  The  coal  measures  contain  about  fifteen  thousand 
million  tons  of  coal,  besides  immense  quantities  of  fireclay  and 
building  stone  of  great  value  and  importance.  With  cheaper 
transport  rates,  communication  with  East  Coast  ports,  and  modifi- 
cation of  carrying  arrangements,  so  that  coal  can  be  carried  in 
bulk  instead  of  in  sacks,  the  cost  to  consumer  will  be  greatly 
reduced,  and  further  uses  found  for  the  coal  as  new  markets  are 
opened  up. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE   SILVER    MINES. 

Besides  gold  and  coal,  deposits  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  South  African  Kepublic,  and  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  an  important  smelting  industry  being  estab- 
lished in  the  not  far  distant  future.  The  great  drawback  at 
present  is  the  lack  of  a  supply  of  local  coke.  From  time  to  time, 
highly  successful  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke  from  Transvaal  and  Natal  coal,  but  one  cannot  so  far 
regard  them  as  more  than  experiments,  and  the  silver-mining 
companies  have  in  the  meantime  to  recognise  that,  pending  the 
achievement  of  practical  results  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
heretofore,  they  must  make  shift  by  concentration  to  reduce 
the  bulk  of  ores,  whether  for  shipping  or  smelting  on  the  spot. 

As  far  back  as  1867,  Mr.  E.  Button,  already  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  gold-mining  in  the  country,  discovered  silver 
ores  on  the  property  now  known  as  the  Transvaal  Silver  Mines, 
and  about  lo75,  Mr.  E.  Bray  (afterwards  discoverer  of  the  Sheba 
Quarry)  worked  argentiferous  galena  deposits  in  the  Marico  dis- 
trict for  some  years.  At  irregular  intervals,  other  deposits  were 
reported,  and  in  1885  the  Albert  Mine  was  discovered,  where  some 
prospecting  work  was  done  by  the  owners,  and  later  on  a  private 
company  or  syndicate  was  formed  to  develop  the  property,  which 
may  be  considered  the  first  serious  effort  at  silver-mining  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Albert  Mine,  Limited — which  has  a  capital  of  £100,000 — ^is 
situated  about  50  miles  north-east  of  Pretoria,  on  the  freehold  farm 
Roodepoortje,  8,913  acres  in  extent,  the  whole  of  which  is  the 
property  of  the  company.  In  the  early  history  of  this  mine  the 
mistakes,  seemingly  inseparable  from  first  mining  ventures  in  new 
countries,  were  made;  the  working  capital  was  inadeouate,  and  the 
management  inexperienced.  The  original  shareholaers,  however, 
were  convinced  of  the  value  of  their  property  and  held  on  until  it 
was  possible  to  reconstruct  upon  favourable  terms,  with  the  result 
that  during  the  last  two  years  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has 
been  done,  and  the  Company  has  now  entered  on  actual  production. 

The  reports  of  geologists  upon  the  property  state  that  the 
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country  rock  is  "  a  compact  reddish  granite,  traversed  by  veins  of 
quartz  and  pierced  repeatedly  by  inruptions  of  intrusive  green- 
stone rocks.  South  of  the  Company's  property  the  granites  are 
overlaid  by  a  series  of  quartzites  and  quartzose  mud  stones,  pass- 
ing upwards  into  silicious  sandstones  containing  local  beds  of  ooal. 
These  coal  beds  occur  at  a  distance  of  five  mSes  from  the  Albert 
mine,  but  have  not  yet  been  opened  up ;  however,  about  twelve 
miles  south  lie  the  extensive  workings  of  the  Holfontein  and 
Klipfontein  collieries.  The  metalliferous  deposit  on  which  the 
present  workings  are  being  carried  out  has  every  appearance 
of  being  a  true  fissure  vein,  striking  east  and  west,  over 
100  feet  in  width,  and  having  a  lateral  extent  of  1,500  feet  as 
traceable  on  the  surface.  It  is  easily  distinguishable  b^r  its 
massive  capping  of  hematite  iron,  about  forty  feet  in  width. 
Parallel  with  this,  and  about  600  feet  to  the  north,  there  is  a 
second  lode,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  above.  Comparatively 
little  work  has  been  done  on  it  as  yet,  but  it  is  known  to  be  of 
very  great  width ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  first-mentioned  lode,  the 
iron  ore,  which  constitutes  the  outcrop,  carries  silver  and  copper 
in  all  cases. 

From  the  workings  in  the  first  lode  a  large  quantity  of  very 
rich  ore  has  been  extracted,  mostly  bornite,  or  purple  copper  ore, 
with  grey  copper,  and  a  little  copper  pyrites ;  also  hematite  and 
specular  iron  ore,  carrying  silver  in  very  large  quantities.  Picked 
samples  of  this  class  of  ore  run  extremely  high — at  times  over 
1,000  ounces  to  the  ton. 

The  vein  structure  is  not  well  defined,  owing  to  the  great 
crushing  and  dislocation  of  the  rock,  resulting  from  the  faulting 
of  the  granite ;  but  the  south  wall,  at  lectst,  is  definitely  marked 
by  an  edge  of  white  granitic  clay.  The  general  mass  of  the  huge 
mineralized  body  is  composed  of  quartzose  hematite  iron  ore ;  and 
although  no  part  of  either  the  copj)er  or  hematite  iron  ore  k 
entirely  barren  of  silver,  the  yield  is  very  variable  across  the 
100  feet  width,  to  which  the  lode  has  been  proved  so  far. 
Throughout  this  huge  body  there  occur  bunches  of  argentiferous 
copper  ore,  but  the  developments  at  the  50  feet  and  150  feet  and 
230  feet  levels  show  that  within  this  mass  there  are  two  well- 
defined  seams  of  rich  ore,  and  the  work  has  for  some  time  b^n 
confined  exclusively  to  these  portions. 

The  first  seam  or  vein,  as  it  might  for  convenience  be  called, 
lies  adjacent  to  the  south  wall  of  the  lode,  and  varies  from  3  feet 
to  5  feet  in  width,  having  a  value  by  assay  of  45  ounces  silver  and 
10  per  cent  copper  per  ton.  Next  to  it  there  is  a  considerable 
but  varving  width  of  lower  grade,  but  still  payable,  concentrating 
ore.    Iso.  2  seam  lies  25  feet  north  of  No*  l,  and  is  of  a  similar 
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description.  It  is  2  feet  thick,  and  has  a  silver  contents  of  40 
ounces  per  ton. 

The  above  seams  have  been  cross-cnt  at  the  50  feet  and  150  feet 
levels,  and  are  now  being  opened  up  by  extensive  drifting.  At 
the  latter  level  the  ore  is  of  high  quality — a  3  ton  average  sample 
of  No.  2  seam  ore  giving  a  result  of  60  ounces  silver  and  14  per 
cent,  copper  per  ton.  The  main  shaft  is  down  230  feet,  at  which 
depth  the  third  level  is  now  being  opened  up,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  main  shaft  will  attain  a  depth  of  400  feet  during  the 
current  year.  The  mine  is  deemed  capable  of  a  monthly  out- 
put of  1000  tons  of  ore  from  the  two  rich  seams  as  exposed  in  the 
two  levels  opened  up  at  date* 

At  the  beginning  of  1893,  reduction  work  was  commenced.  A 
twenty-stamp  battery,  of  850  lb.  stampers,  was  used,  the  ore  pass- 
ing through  550  mesh  screens  and  ordinary  copper  plates,  where, 
it  is  claimed,  a  fair  proportion  of  metallic  silver  is  caught.  The 
pulp  is  passed  over  three  different  styles  of  concentrators — tlie 
first  being  the  Secular's  tables,  the  second  Yrue  vanners,  and  the 
third  jiffgs.  Fifteen  hundred  tons  of  ore  are  now  being  treated, 
and  yield  about  300  tons  of  concentrates.  These  concentrates  are 
reputed  to  contain  70  oz.  and  12  per  cent,  of  copper  per  ton,  and 
are  at  present  shipped  to  England  for  treatment.  Two  bars  of 
smeltea  silver  from  the  mine  have  been  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Bepublic ;  and  experiments  are  being  made  at  the 
Pretoria  Mint  with  a  view  of  extracting  mintable  silver  out  of  the 
concentrates. 

The  next  silver  locality  is  that  in  which  the  Willows, 
Willows  Estate,  the  Oaks,  Mundt,  and  others  are  situated,  but 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  reference 
to  each  of  them.  The  property  of  the  Willows  (Argentiferous 
Syndicate,  capital  £120,000)  is  situated  some  nine  miles  east  of 
Pretoria,  and  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  district,  being 

S[uidi8tant  from  the  Albert  on  the  one  side  and  the  Transvaal  Silver 
ines  on  the  other.  The  geological  characteristics  differ  widely 
from  those  of  the  last-named  mines.  The  country  in  which  the 
argentiferous  lodes  here  occur  consists  chiefly  of  diorite  and  clay- 
slatep,  with  dolomite  and  Umestone  in  small  quantities,  and  the 
lodes  are  described  as  contact  veins,  occurring  between  a  hanging 
wall  of  diorite  and  a  footwaU  of  slate. 

During  two  years  an  amount  of  over  £80,000  was  spent  on  the 
property  chiefly  in  development,  machinery  and  experimental 
works,  out  the  methods  thus  adopted  proved  unsuitable  for  ore  of 
that  class  and  quality,  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  antimony 
and  other  refractory  ingredients  making  the  successful  treatment 
of  it  a  very  dif&cult  matter  with  such  facilities  as  were  then 
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available.  The  funds  of  the  Company  were  not  equal  to  another 
series  of  experiments,  or  a  protracted  period  of  unproductive  work, 
and  the  reduction  works  were  shut  down. 

At  various  times  tests  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale  were  applied 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  ore,  and  very  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained,  but  the  processes  differed  from  those  adopted  on 
the  mine.  Ninety  tons  of  ore  from  No.  2  reef  were  shipped  to 
Swansea  for  treatment,  and  a  gross  value  of  £22  per  ton  was 
obtained,  or  a  net  profit  of  £13  per  ton  after  payment  of  all 
expenses.  From  No.  4  reef  shipments  of  150  tons  w^re  made, 
the  gross  value  received  for  which  ore  was  £24  per  ton.  The  ore 
is  described  as  consisting  of  carbonate  of  copper  interspersed 
with  pyrites  in  No.  1  reef,  and  in  No.  2  in  the  upper  levels  it  is 
green  and  blue  carbonate  of  copper  changing  at  greater  depths 
into  sulphides. 

Lodes  Nos.  1, 2  and  3  are  opened  up  at  two  levels,  giving  backs 
of  70  feet  each.  On  No.  1  lode  there  is  300  feet  of  drifting,  and 
an  average  thickness  of  three  feet  of  ore  body  is  exposed.  On  No.  2 
lode  700  feet  length  of  vein  has  been  opened  up  in  the  two  levels 
and  a  body  of  ore  five  feet  in  thickness  exposed.  Prom  this  lode 
a  profit  of  £13  per  ton  on  shipped  ore  was  realized  as  above 
stated.  Reef  No.  4  has  been  opened  up  by  1500  feet  of  drifting 
on  the  two  levels,  and  the  ore  body  has  an  average  thickness  of 
three  feet.  The  shipment  of  150  tons  as  mentioned  realized  £24  per 
ton,  and  there  appeared  to  be  every  prospect  of  great  success 
before  the  Company  when  the  want  of  capital  prevented  thsn 
from  profiting  by  their  experience.  The  mine  is  now  let  ^ 
tribute  for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  with  the  optioflf^t 
renewal  for  the  same  term.  4i 

The  country  for  very  many  miles  round  is  reputedly  ai^entifetoil^ 
but  it  is  not  until  *^  The  Transvaal  Silver  Mines,  Limited  "  are 
reached,  some  forty  miles  to  the  eastward,  that  one  again  finds  work 
proceeding  on  anything  like  a  large  scale.  This  property  is  con- 
siderably over  8,000  acres  in  extent,  besides  which  the  Company 
holds  a  long  option  of  purchase  over  another  large  area,  through 
which  the  silver  lodes  are  believed  to  run.  The  mine  is  situated 
in  the  district  of  Pretoria,  fifty  miles  east  of  Johannesburg  and 
six  miles  from  the  coalfields.  Although  prospecting  work  has 
exposed  a  number  of  lodes,  more  or  less  highly  mineralised,  only 
two  of  these  have  heretofore  been  worked  to  any  considerable 
extent.  These  two  lodes  are  about  a  mile  apart,  and  the  other 
veins  occur  between  these  two,  running  parallel  with  them,  and 
having  continuous  outcrops  of  promising  appearance. 

The  two  main  lodes,  known  severally  as  the  '^East^  and 
"  West,"  are  composed  of  massive  seams  of  argentiferous  galena 
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mingled  with  small  quantities  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  antimony 
©res,  with  quartz  and  carbonate  of  iron  as  gangue.  All  the  ores 
in  this  neighbourhood  maintain  this  character  without  appreci- 
able variation,  and  are  easy  of  treatment. 

It  is  now  two  years  since,  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  Hennen 
Jennings,  mining  operations  were  commenced  in  earnest ;  and  a 
vast  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the  Company's 
property.  The  place,  once  bleak  and  deserted,  presents  now  an 
appearance  of  lue  and  business  eloquent  of  the  faith  and  energy 
of  the  management.     The  mine  is  worked  from  one  main  hauling- 
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shaft,  which  has  now  reached  a  depth  of  330  feet  vertical,  opening 
up  levels  at  130,  230,  and  330  feet. 

On  the  West  lode  there  have  been  a  number  of  incline  shafts 
sunk  upon  the  course  of  the  vein,  proving  a  productive  continuity 
laterally  of  over  2,000  feet.  Various  depths  have  been  attained 
in  these  winzes,  and  the  sampling  of  the  lode,  as  exposed  in  them 
and  in  the  first  level,  gives  a  result  of  thirty-four  ounces  silver 
and  twenty-six  per  cent,  lead  per  ton  from  a  body  of  ore  averaging 
3 J  feet  in  thickness.  On  the  second  level  (230  feet)  the  lode 
shows  an  average  thickness  of  six  feet.  Throughout  the  mine, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  mining  timbers,  the  drift  stop  principle  has 
been  adopted ;  solid  strips  of  lode,  five  feet  in  thickness,  are  left 
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as  pillars,  roofing  the  main  galleries,  pierced  at  intervals  of  fifty 
feet  by  passes. 

At  t£e  180  feet  level,  where  the  greatest  extent  of  lode  is 
opened  up,  the  main  drifts  are  now  850  feet  in  length,  and  as 
the  results  obtained  are  in  every  way  satisfactory,  it  is  antici> 
pated  that  the  pay  shute  of  the  lode  will  correspond  at  this  and 
other  level,  with  its  surface  extent  of  2,000  feet,  as  proved  by 
the  shafts  alread^r  referred  to, — ^in  which  case  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  mine  would  be  enormously  increased.  The  load 
varies  in  the  first  level  from  8j^  feet  to  eleven  feet  in  thickness, 
but  in  the  second  level  is  more  uniform,  and  varies  little  from 
six  feet. 

Assay  results  throughout  the  mine  are  fairly  regular,  and  it 
is  a  noticeable  feature  that  although  the  proportion  of  galena  in 
the  lode  matter  may  vary  at  times,  the  relative  proportions  of 
silver  and  galena  do  not  alter.  The  results  of  local  tests,  together 
with  those  obtained  in  Europe  from  shipped  ore,  indicate  the 
great  specific  gravity  of  the  ore,  six  cubic  feet  of  lode  matter 
in  the  solid  representing  one  ton  weight  of  ore,  of  a  metal  value  of 
ten  pounds  sterling. 

On  the  East  lode  another  mine  is  being  opened  up ;  but  as  the 
development  of  the  West  lode  was  for  some  while  as  much  as  the 
Company  could  at  one  time  cope  with,  the  East  lode  remained 
untouched,  and  the  work  is  necessarily  much  less  advanced.  A 
working  shaft  has  however  now  been  sunk  to  100  feet  depth,  at 
which  point  a  level  is  being  opened  up,  and  drifts  are  in  narth 
and  south  about  100  feet,  bteam  hauling  and  pumping  machinery 
has  been  erected,  and  development  will  be  prosecuted  on  lines 
similar  to  those  laid  down  in  the  West  lode.  The  vein  at  this 
100-feet  level  is  2^  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  an  8-inch  seam 
of  solid  galena,  with  irregular  distribution3  of  galena  throughont 
the  rest  of  the  lode. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Company  to  ship  as  much  first- 
class  assorted  ore  as  the  facilities  for  transport  admitted  of.  This 
assorted  ore  is  practically  base  bullion,  and  up  to  March  31st, 
1892,  940  tons  had  been  shipped  of  an  average  value  of  71-5  per 
cent,  lead,  and  ninety-one  ounces  silver  per  ton,  yielding  a  profit 
of  £17  5s.  9d.  per  ton. 

Eecently,  reduction  works  were  erected,  and  smelting  opera- 
tions carried  on  at  the  mine,  imported  coke  being  used,  and  con- 
siderable profits  being  the  result.  But  the  ore  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur  than  was  at  first  supposed^ 
necessitating  the  erection  of  furnaces  for  de-sulphuring ;  and  ii 
was  found  that  greater  profits  could  be  made  by  concentrating  the 
ore,  and  shipping  the  concentrates,  than  by  smelting,     A  com  - 
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plete  concentrating  plant  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  will  be 
at  work  before  the  close  of  the  year,  when  it  is  probable  that  the 
scale  of  operations  will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  capabilities 
of  the  mine. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  silver  industry,  when  the  extent  of 
the  "belt**  was  unknown,  it  was  urged  in  support  of  adverse 
opinions  that  mineral  deposits  of  any  value  seldom  exist  in 
isolated  spots.  If  the  converse  of  this — extent  of  mineralized 
area,  and  continuity  of  lodes — be  accepted  as  evidence  of  probable 
value,  there  is  now  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  silver  deposits 
of  the  Transvaal.  The  lodes  on  the  property  of  the  Transvaal 
Silver  Mines  are  traceable  for  miles  on  either  side,  and  a  great 
deal  of  prospecting  work  has  been  done  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  country  appears  seamed  with  parallel  lodes,  some  of  which 
carry  a  valuable  proportion  of  galena,  while  others  are  barren  of 
all  but  the  merest  trace  of  mineral.  Of  the  properties  which 
have  not  yet  passed  the  prospecting  and  developing  stage  and 
become  regular  ore  producers,  those  of  the  Witpoortze  Syndicate 
offer  an  example.  The  Syndicate  owns  property,  in  extent 
10,000  acres,  embracing  the  farms  Boschpoort  Nos.  1  and  2, 
and  portions  of  Brakfontein  and  Witpoort.  On  Boschpoort 
No.  1,  which  is  situated  four  or  five  miles  south  of  the 
Transvaal  Silver  Mines  Company's  property,  there  have  been 
discovered  seven  clearly  defined  parallel  lodes,  two  of  which 
carry  a  payable  proportion  of  galena.  On  these  two,  shafts  have 
been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  150  feet,  and  a  lateral  extent  of  over 
300  feet  of  lode  opened  up.  The  two  lodes  exposed  in  these 
\vorkings  are  14  feet  apart.,  and  average  samples  taken  at  the 
150-feet  level  from  the  entire  lode,  as  far  as  exposed,  have  yielded 
from  No.  1  reef  202  ounces  silver  and  78  per  cent,  of  lead,  and 
from  No.  2  reef  80  ounces  of  silver  and  70  per  cent,  of  lead  per 
ton.  A  small  shipment  of  galena  from  these  two  lodes  was  made 
for  purposes  of  testing ;  it  was  assayed  to  yield  177  ounces  silver 
and  70  per  cent  lead,  and  realised  in  London  £38  per  ton.  The 
prospects  of  this  lode  were  considered  sufficiently  good  to  warrant 
work  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  main  working  shaft  in  three  com- 
partments, timbered  with  6  in.  by  6  in.  pitch-pine  and  lagged,  has 
Deen  sunk  to  the  150-feet  level,  ana  equipped  with  the  best 
steam  hauling  and  pumping  machinery. 

On  Boschpoort  No.  2  and  Brakfontein  work  of  a  similar  nature 
is  being  done.  On  the  latter  farm  the  lodes  are  traceable  by 
ontcrops  for  a  mile  and  a  half  continuously.  The  ore  bodies  here, 
although  not  as  rich  on  the  surface  as  tne  above,  are  very  much 
larger,  varying  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  thickness.  Lately,  some 
Tery  promising  ore  has  been  struck,  but  until  the  first  level  is 
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reached  and  opened  up  no  extensive  tests  of  value  can  be  made. 
The  work,  which  has  been  for  some  considerable  time  retarded  by 
influx  of  water,  is  now  being  rapidly  pushed  on. 

On  the  neighbouring  property — Groenfontein — ^rich  strikes, 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  above,  have  been  made,  and  a 
large  amount  of  capital  is  being  expended  in  the  opening  up  of 
the  lodes.  On  these  and  other  properties  in  this  neighbourhood 
fresh  discoveries  are  being  constantly  made,  but,  much  as  has 
already  been  done  in  the  way  of  development,  it  is  insignificant 
compared  with  what  should,  and  no  douot  will,  be  done.  When 
the  more  advanced  of  the  mines  succeed  in  attracting  the  public 
attention,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  an  immense 
industry  will  develop  in  the  district. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  early  to  speak  of  silver-mining  in  the  South 
African  Eepublic  as  a  rival  of  the  great  sister  industry  at  Wit- 
watersrand,  which  has  in  six  years  outstripped  all  other  enter- 
prises in  South  Africa,  and  placed  the  Eepublic  in  the  very  fore- 
most rank  of  mineral  producing  countries ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  examine  the  data  given.  Over  a  belt  of  coantry  some 
thousands  of  scjuare  miles  in  extent,  indications  of  the  presence 
of  silver  have  been  met  with.  In  some  localities  development  has 
been  prosecuted  with  great  success,  when  favourable  conditions, 
such  as  the  command  of  capital  and  skilled  direction,  obtained 
In  other  places  the  discoveries  are  of  a  very  recent  date,  and  the 
work  is  of  too  meagre  a  character  to  warrant  the  expression  of 
opinions  or  the  framing  of  estimates,  but  prospects  so  far  are  as 
good  as,  and  often  better  than,  those  which  marked  the  earlier 
stages  of  work  in  the  best  of  mines.  In  other  parts,  again,  there 
have  been  difficulties  to  contend  with,  other  than  those  of  actual 
work,  which  have  hindered  the  development  of  properties  having 
in  them  all  the  elements  of  success.  In  nearly  every  case,  how- 
ever, the  actual  mining  work  has  warranted  the  confidence  which 
is  now  felt  and  shown  in  the  silver  mines  as  legitimate  and 
highly  promising  undertakings. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  POSSESSIONS, 

The  Portuguese  colony  of  Mosambique  (constituting  the  Estado 
d'Africa  Oriental)  is  divided  into  two  Provinces,  viz.,  that  of 
Mozambique,  north  of  the  river  Zambesi,  and  that  of  Lorenzo 
Marques,  embracing  all  south  of  the  Zambesi.  The  total  area  of 
the  East  African  possessions  is  estimated  at  271,600  square  miles, 
and  the  population  at  1,500,000,  of  whom  about  400  are  European 
British  suDJects.  The  value  of  the  yearly  imports  are  about 
£750,000,  and  the  exports  do  not  exceed  £300,000.  Both  the 
resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  however,  are  suscept- 
ible of  great  development. 

Quillimane,  a  pleasant  oasis  in  a  wilderness  of  mangrove 
swamp^  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  port  for  the  Zambesi 
district ;  but  the  Chinde  River  mouth  of  the  Zambesi — where  a 
township  is  springing  up — is  now  largely  made  use  of  for  convey- 
ance to  and  from  the  British  Central  Africa  and  Nyassa  territory. 
Goods  imported  or  exported  at  Quillimane  in  transit  to  or  from 
British  territory  are  liable  to  a  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty,  while 
those  imported  by  the  Zambesi  are  free  of  duty.  British 
steamers  have  on  several  occasions  called  at  Chinde  and  landed 
goods  and  passengers  there;  and  small  cargo  steamers  of  the 
African  Lakes  Company  run  between  Chinde  and  Chilomo  on  the 
Shire.  They  carry  up  cargo  and  passengers  and  bring  down 
coffee  and  ivory  from  tiie  Shire  Highlands  and  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
oil  seeds  from  the  Zambesi.  At  Quillimane,  the  value  of 
imports  in  1891  was  £156,832,  and  of  exports  £112,000.  In 
the  same  year  about  £15,000  worth  of  goods  was  sent  to  the 
interior  from  Chinde,  and  about  30,000  lbs.  of  ivory  exported 
without  paying  Portuguese  duties.  Transport  by  the  Zambesi  to 
Senna  and  Tete  is  by  means  of  lighter  lK>ats  and  canoes,  all  of 
which  run  the  risk  of  being  capsized  by  wind  and  hippopotami. 
From  Tete  to  Salisbury  in  Mashonaland  is  nearly  ten  days'  march, 
and  steamers  can  run  from  Chinde  to  Tete  in  eight  days. 

Coal  beds  are  found  alonor  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  river, 
about  twenty  miles  above  Tete,  and  some  of  the  Portuguese 
river  steamers  use  it 

Agriculture  is  carried  on,  but  on  a  limited  scale.    Each  native 
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hoes  and  cultivates  his  own  little  patch  of  gronnd.  The  crops 
grown  are  rice,  different  kinds  of  beans,  maize,  millet,  peas, 
sesame  seed,  ground  nuts,  and  in  the  cold  weather  most  European 
vegetables.  The  fruits  produced  are  mangoes,  oranges,  limes, 
lemons,  guavas,  grapes,  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  and  custard 
apples.  Vigorous  efforts  are  oeing  made  to  grow  sugar-cane, 
and  coffee  as  well  as  pepper,  vanilla,  and  sea  island  cotton. 
Domestic  animals  are  represented  by  a  few  horses,  donkeys, 
cattle,  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry.  Horses  do  not  thrive,  but 
donkeys  and  mules  do  well.  There  are  not  enough  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  to  maintain  a  supply  of  butcher  meat,  and  poulfa^ 
forms  the  staple  article  of  diet.  Fish  of  an  excellent  quality  are 
caught  near  the  sea,  but  only  in  small  quantities. 

Some  important  portions  of  the  country  have  been  granted  to 
companies  under  concession.  That  granted  to  the  Mosambique 
Company,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Port  Beira,  extends  fiom 
the  Zamoesi  on  the  north  to  the  river  Sabi  on  the  south,  covering 
an  area  of  about  60,000  square  miles.  This  company  is  establishea 
under  royal  charter  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  giving  sovereign 
and  administrative  rights  oyer  the  territory  of  the  concession, 
including  mining,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  under- 
takings, or  whatever  may  develop  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It 
is  imder  the  obligation"  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  1,000 
Portuguese  colonists  in  the  area  of  the  concession  within  a  period 
of  five  years,  and  to  construct  the  railway  from  Pungwe  to  the 
frontier  of  Manica,  passing  through  Massi-Kesse.  Another  com- 
pany has  bound  itself  to  construct  a  railway  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa  in  seven  years ;  and  another 
company,  which  has  a  concession  from  the  Sabi  River  to  the 
Limpopo,  engages  to  construct  a  railway  from  the  Limpopo  to 
the  frontier  of  the  South  African  Republic  in  five  years. 

The  first  section  of  the  Beira  Railway,  From  Pontesville  to 
near  Cliimoyo's,  a  distance  of  about  seventy-five  miles,  is  just 
completed,  affording  facilities  for  the  transport  of  mining 
machinery  and  supplies  to  the  gold-fields  of  Mashonaland,  This 
will  give  an  impetus  to  the  shipping  trade  at  Beira,  where  there 
is  a  good  safe  harbour,  which  can  be  entered  by  vessels  of  large 
tonnage.  The  starting-point  of  the  railway,  at  Fontesville,  ii 
about  forty  miles  up  the  JPungwe  River  from  Beira,  and  passengers 
and  goods  are  conveyed  this  distance  by  steam-tugs  ana  lighters, 
under  the  management  of  an  English  shipping  company.  The 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beira  is  full  of  game ;  buffalo, 
wildebeeste,  hartebeest,  and  quagga  are  found  in  vast  herds,  and 
sometimes  lions  and  elephants  are  met  with ;  but  the  climate  in 
the  summer  season  is  malarial  in  parts,  and  infested  with  the 
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tsetse  fly.  It  is  to  bridge  this  latter  tract  of  country  that  the 
railway  has  been  constructed. 

The  old  town  of  Sofala  has  fallen  into  ruins,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  have  it  rebuilt  and  named  "  Villa  Nova  de  Sofala."  ChiJoane 
and  Inhambane  are  the  other  settlements  on  the  coast.  South  of 
Chiloane,  in  the  Bazurutu  islands,  there  are  reefs  of  pearl  oysters, 
which  have  been  known  to  exist  there  from  olden  time  but  have 
never  been  regularly  worked.  A  concession  of  an  extent  of  some 
120  miles  has  been  granted  to  a  Lisbon  syndicate  for  their 
development 

At  Loren^  Marques,  the  trade  exceeds  that  of  Mozambique  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  East  Coast  ports.  It  is  the  supply  station  for 
Barberton  and  the  eastern  port  of  the  South  African  Bepublic,  and 
when  the  Netherlands  Bailway,  which  joins  on  to  the  Portuguese 
line,  and  the  extension  northwards  to  the  Silati  and  Murchison 
range  are  completed,  there  will  be  a  great  impetus  given  to  it. 
The  harbour  of  Delagoa  Bay  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in 
South  Africa ;  in  its  inner  waters  there  is  room  for  fleets  of  ships, 
and  at  low  water  there  is  sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  of  4,000 
tons  to  anchor  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  town. 

The  town  of  Loren90  Marques  is  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
English  river,  which  has  a  breadth  of  some  200  yards  and  a 
depth  of  10  or  12  fathoms  for  a  distance  of  4  or  5  miles.  About 
a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  an  insignificant  village  consisting  of  a 
few  houses,  its  streets  unpaved,  and  ankle  deep  in  sand,  with 
surrounding  swamps,  and  an  old  wall  enclosing  and  protecting  the 
inhabitants  against  native  attacks.  Now  the  wall  has  disappeared, 
the  swampy  ground  has  been  drained  and  filled  up,  streets  and 
squares  laid  out,  houses  and  public  buildings  erected,  and  a 
Botanic  Garden  and  private  residences  ornament  the  rising 
ground  behind  it.  Wharves  and  warehouses  are  also  in  course  of 
completion,  and  a  railway  extends  to  the  neighbouring  territories. 
The  population  numbers  about  3,700,  of  whom  1,000  are  Portn- 

5iiese,  750  Indians,  1,500  natives,  and  150  British  Europeans, 
'he  surrounding  country  is  perfectly  undeveloped,  although  there 
are  several  rich  agricultural  districts,  and  indications  of  coal, 
diamonds,  and  gold,  are  said  to  be  traced.  The  reputed  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  climate  is  the  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the 
province.  In  1891,  the  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  year 
was  200  to  the  1,000  of  the  entire  population ;  they  were  entered 
as  resulting  from  the  diseases  predominating  in  most  tropical  and 
malarial  districts.  The  reasons  given  for  this  unhealthiness  of 
climate  are  :  bad  and  insufficient  food — mainly  tinned  provisions ; 
houses  inadequate  to  resist  the  sudden  atmospheric  changes ;  and 
the  impossibility,  on  account  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  of 
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taking  any  legitimate  exercise.  British  currency  is  the  ordinary 
medium  of  trade,  but  taxes  and  import  duties  are  paid  in  Portu- 
guese money,  which  in  the  open  market  is  at  a  disoonnt  of 
12  to  15  per  cent. 

The  imports  at  Lorenzo  Marques  amounted  in  1890  to 
£613,850;  in  1891,  they  feU  to  £497,583;  and  in  1892,  to 
£345,852.  The  principal  business  is  importing  for  inland  com- 
merce, and  the  fact  that  other  routes,  through  Natal  and  the  Cape 
Colony,  have  lately  been  found  more  seryiceable,  accounts  for  the 
decrease  in  its  trade,  which  it  is  expected  will  reyiye  again  on  the 
completion  of  the  railway  now  in  progress,  and  tne  further 
deyelopment  of  the  eastern  and  northern  mining  districts  of  tbe 
adjoining  Bepublic. 

Steamship  communication  as  far  as  Delagoa  Bay,  Beinu 
Chinde,  Quillimaine,  and  Mozambique,  is  periodically  performed 
by  the  Union  and  Castle  lines ;  and  by  the  German  East  African 
line,  who  touch  at  all  the  ports  from  Natal  northwards,  monthly. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXL 

THE  GERMAN  PROTECTORATE  IN  NAMAQUA- 
DAMARALAND. 

When  the  Cape  Colony  was  first  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  the 
territory  on  the  West  Coast,  including  Angra  Pequina,  Walwich 
Bay,  and  Alexander's  Bay  in  latitude  lb""  22'  south,  was  taken 
possession  of  in  the  king's  name ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  century  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the 
claims  of  the  British  Government  to  be  the  paramount  power 
there.  Trading  relations  were  maintained  with  it  by  the 
colonists,  and  by  Swedish  and  Norwegian  mercantile  houses 
haying  their  headquarters  in  Cape  Town.  Missions  were  also 
established  by  the  London,  Wesleyan,  Rhenish,  Finnish,  and 
other  Missionary  Societies.  No  goyemment  administration, 
howeyer,  was  set  up  in  the  country,  althoi^h  repeated  applica- 
tions were  made  for  it,  both  by  the  missionaries  and  traders. 
The  Imperial  Colonial  Department  resisted  all  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  for  annexation,  on  the  ground  that 
''it  might  incur  the  possibility  of  responsibilities  which  could 
not  at  the  time  be  foreseen." 

After  the  introduction  of  responsible  goyemment  in  the 
Colony,  the  question  was  again  mooted.  In  1874,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Herero  tribe  of  Damaraland  sent  in  petitions  to  the 
Goyemment  of  the  Cape,  asking  for  British  protection;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  ministry  of  the  day  (Sir  J.  C.  Molteno's) 
moyed  and  carried  a  resolution  in  Parliament  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  Colony  to  Walwich  Bay,  and  such  tract  of  country 
inland  as  might  be  necessary,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  natiyes.  A  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  C.  Palgraye,  who  bad  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  was  then  appointed  to 
yisit  and  confer  with  the  Damara  chiefs  and  people,  and  he 
reported  that  a  uniyersal  desire  existed  amongst  the  tribes  for 
British  interference  on  behalf  of  peace  and  order;  and  they 
agreed  to  set  aside  a  yaluable  tract  of  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Goyemment,  from  which  to  derive  reyenue  for  the  establishment 
of  magistrates  and  the  administration  of  the  law,  promising 
payment  of  taxes  should  the  amount  accruing  from  that  source 
proye  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
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Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  was  then  Governor,  brought  Mr.  Palgrave's 
report  under  the  notice  of  Earl  Camarron,  in  a  long  and  able 
despatch,  urging  the  extension  of  sovereignty  over  the  territory, 
which  would  ensure  peace  and  order  up  to  the  Portuguese 
boundary,  Lake  N^ami,  and  the  Transvaal,  and  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  any  foreign  power.  His  recommendations  were  that, 
OS  a  first  step,  an  Order  m  Council  should  be  passed  empowering 
the  Gape  Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  the 
coast,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  no  time  should  be  lost  in  hoist- 
ing the  British  flag  at  Walwich  Bay.  To  this  latter  step  Lord 
Carnarvon  assented,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  into 
effect ;  but  he  did  not  sanction  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  larger  proposals, 
and  within  a  few  days  he  quitted  oflSce.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  subse- 
quently renewed  his  representations  on  the  subject,  but  Her 
Majesty's  Government  continued  of  opinion  that  no  action 
should  be  taken ;  and  in  1881,  when  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Cape  Colony,  specific  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  him  to  maintain  the  Orange  Biver  as  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  Colony,  and  to  give  no  countenance 
to  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of  British  jurisdiction  over 
Namaqua-Damaraland. 

In  1883,  a  Bremen  merchant,  Herr  Luderitz,  purchased  from 
one  of  the  Namaqua  Hottentot  chiefs  rights  of  property  at  Angra 
PequinaBay,and  his  Government,  through  the  German  ambassador 
in  London,  inquired  of  the  Secretary  of  State  whether  protection 
would  be  extended  to  Herr  Luderitz,  intimating  that  if  England 
exercised  no  jurisdiction  north  of  the  Orange  Biver,  with  the 
exception  of  Walwich  Bay,  Germany  would  itself  do  so.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Derby,  communicated  with  the  Colony, 
enquiring  whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  the  Cape  under- 
taking the  control  of  Angra  Pequina,  and  received  a  reply  asking 
that  the  matter  might  be  kept  open  as  the  Premier  was  away. 
Some  time  passed  without  any  decision;  and  in  the  internal 
Prince  Bismarck,  acceding  to  the  pressure  of  German  feeling  for 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory  in  Africa,  adopted  the  old  motto, 
"Civis  Eomanus  sum,"  and  proclaimed  Herr  Luderitz  and  his 
establishment  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire.  The  feeling 
in  the  Colony  was  strongly  against  the  creation  of  a  rival  interest 
in  a  country  which  had  always  been  considered  as  a  commercial 
dependency  of  the  Cape,  and  when  Parliament  met,  resolutions 
were  at  once  pctssed  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of  the  whole 
coast  up  to  the  Portuguese  boundary.  The  Imperial  Government, 
however,  decided  that  these  resolutions  could  not  be  acted  upon. 
The  formal  annexation  by  a  civilised  power  of  territory  vacant  in 
the  eye  of  Litemational  Law  had  been  accomplished,  and  there 
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was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  acquiesce  and  to  welcome  Grermany 
as  a  neighbour. 

The  boundaries  of  the  German  Protectorate  as  agreed  to  between 
the  two  Governments,  in  1884  and  ISOO,  are  as  follows :  On  the 
south,  the  Orange  Biver ;  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north, 
the  Cunene  Biver ;  and  east,  the  20th  meridian  of  longitude  up 
to  the  22nd  parallel  of  latitude,  then  a  line  from  longitude  21^ 
north  to  latitude  18%  and  a  stiip  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
Chobe,  and  along  its  banks  to  the  Zambesi  Biver,  as  shown  on 
the  map. 

Its  area  is  estimated  at  322,450  square  miles,  and  its  population 
at  117,000.  Of  these  the  tribes  of  Hottentots  in  Great  Namaqua- 
land  are  about  10,000.  They  form  two  divisions,  the  Ava-Khoin 
or  Bed  Men,  who  claim  to  be  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  the 
Oorlams  or  Ehoi-Khoin,  who  emigrated  from  the  Cape  Colony 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Besides  these,  there  are 
the  Bastard  Hottentots,  originally  from  the  Colony,  forming  the 
community  of  Behoboth,  to  the  number  of  1000  persons,  while 
scattered  about  the  country  are  some  800  more.  There  are  also 
the  bushmen — San,  or  hunting  Hottentots — the  aboriginal  type 
of  the  Abatwa  of  Central  Africa,  numbering  about  1900.  The 
Damara  population  are  26,000;  they  are  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  Herero  proper,  and  the  Bandyera,  or  Eastern 
Damaras.  There  is  also  a  tribe  known  as  the  Berg  or  Hill- 
Damaras,  occupying  the  mountain  strongholds,  who  are  distinctly 
of  the  Bantu  type,  but  who  speak  a  pure  Namaqua  tongue,  and 
exhibit  the  primitive  Hottentot  customs  and  manners,  as  described 
by  Eolbein.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  an  aboriginal 
tribe,  enslaved  by  the  Gei-nams  or  Namaquas,  whose  language 
they  have  adopted.  They  are  estimated  to  number  about  16,000 
souls.  The  tribes  of  Ovamboland,  including  the  Andonga, 
Ongandjera,  TTnkuambi,  and  several  others,  are  about  30,0Q0. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  Bushmen,  and  the  scattered  tribes 
of  Ovamboland,  Kaoko,  and  the  north-eastern  unexplored  corner. 
The  white  population,  including  the  German  police  force, 
missionaries,  traders,  and  colonial  Dutch  farmers  who  have 
recently  crossed  the  Orange  Biver  into  Great  Namaqualand, 
number  over  1000. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Namaqua-Damaraland  territory  is 
uninhabited,  especially  the  coast  desert  tract,  covered  by  sand 
dunes  and  drift  sands.  In  Great  Namaqualand,  the  drainage  is 
all  southward  to  the  Orange  Biver,  ana  those  who  would  reach 
the  interior  from  Angra  Pequina,  have  from  seventy  to  a  hundred 
miles  to  travel  without  pasture,  and  for  water  have  to  depend  on 
one  or  two   salt    spripgs,  until  the  fi^t  plateau  is  reached* 
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Further  east  are  the  deep  beds  of  the  Oub  and  Kosob,  periodical 
rivers,  which  afterwards  spread  over  the  flats  on  the  borders  of 
the  Ealihariy  in  Bechnanaland.  In  north  Namaqnaland  and 
DamaralaDd,  the  Euisib  and  Tsoaghoub  (the  Swakop  of  Gralton's 
Travels)  mn  westward  to  the  sea ;  and  the  Omnramba  on  Matoka^ 
another  periodical  river,  runs  north-east.     Of  the  various  salt- 

Sans,  the  largest  is  that  of  Etosha^  between  Damaralaad  and 
^vamboland. 

Western  and  north-western  Damaraland  is  essentially  a  cattle- 
breeding  country,  and  the  people  have  vast  herds  at  their  various 
cattle  posts.  Suitable  pasture  for  oxen  is  everywhere  abundant, 
and  although  the  northern  part  is  too  richly  grassed  for  sheep 
and  goats,  there  are  considerable  tracts  where  the  Cape  sheep 
thrive  admirably.  Portions  of  the  country  have  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet,  and  the  average  is  about  3,500  feet  above  sea-levd. 
Ovamboland  is  a  comparatively  low  country. 

Namaqua-Damaraland  is  tropical.  During  the  summer  months, 
the  daily  temperature  ranges  from  86^  to  90""  Fahrenheit^  while 
on  very  hot  days  108°  has  been  observed.  The  nights  again 
compensate  for  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  thermometer  showing 
60°  and  50**  Fahrenheit.  The  rainy  season  is  from  October  to 
March  and  April.  In  South  Namaqnaland,  especially  in  the 
Hinterland,  wmter  rains,  with  occasional  snow-falls,  occur;  and 
the  pasturage  is  in  many  parts  covered  with  the  rich  bushman 
grass,  and  abundant  saline  bushes  like  those  on  the  southern 
l^arroo.  The  climate  altogether  is  healthy,  except  in  the  north 
and  north-western  parts  of  the  territory,  where  malarial  fever 
prevails  in  summer. 

The  rock  formation  of  the  country  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Namaqualand  and  the  Cape  Colony,  viz.,  granite,  gneiss,  slate^ 
and  schists,  and  crystalline  limestone,  with  the  mountam  elevatioos 
generally  constituted  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  These  formations 
are  occasionally  intersected  by  quartz  reefs  and  a  ferruginous 
felspathic  rock  known  as  "the  copper  bearer."  This  last 
formation  is  found  from  the  Orange  Kiver  in  the  Bondelzwarts 
territory,  as  far  as  latitude  27°  towards  the  Eharas  mountains; 
also  in  the  north  of  Great  Namaqnaland,  the  western  part  of 
Damaraland,  and  the  Eaoko-veld.  Indications  of  copper  abound 
all  through  the  country.  The  Matchless  mine  is  situate  aboat 
76  miles  south-east  of  Otjimbingue.  There  the  rock  is  chi^Qj 
micaceous  schist,  penetrated  by  a  quartzose  mineralised  vein, 
carrying    carbonates,    silicates,    and    oxides    of   copper.      Tlas 

{)roperty  was  worked  thirty  years  ago,  until  the  breaking  out  d 
ung-sickness  made  it  impossible  to  procure  transport  to  Walwich 
Bay,  and  subsequent  wars  between  the  Hottentots  and  Damaras 
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interfered  with  the  enterprise.  Nearer  to  the  coast,  about 
85  miles  from  Walwich  Bay,  is  the  Ebony  Mine.  But  the  most 
solid  deposit  of  ore  found  is  at  Otave  in  Ovamboland,  where  the 
bushmen  of  old  quarried  and  smelted  the  metal,  using  as  a  flux 
the  ash  of  a  tree  met  with  in  the  country.  The  outcrop  is  about 
200  feet  wide  and  500  feet  long,  and  is  literally  honeycombed 
with  shallow  pits  where  the  natives  took  out  the  oxide  ore,  until 
the  masses  of  the  solid  sulphides  baffled  their  rude  mining  tools. 
Here  Mr.  Lewis,  who  held  a  concession  of  the  mine,  sunk  a  shaft 
to  40  feet  which  showed  splendid  sulphide  ore  at  bottom  and 
sides.  The  property  has  now,  however,  been  granted  by  the 
German  authorities  to  the  South-West  African  Company  who  are 
engaged  in  developing  it.  Some  years  ago,  silver  was  reported 
to  have  been  discovered  on  the  coast  a  few  miles  south  of  trince 
of  Wales'  Bay.  Gold  has  been  traced  in  some  localities,  such  as 
near  the  bed  of  the  Tsoaghoub  and  at  Otymakoko,  about  46  miles 
from  Otjimbingue,  occurring  in  small  seams  of  quartz  generally 
stained  with  copper,  but  of  no  extent  either  laterally  or  in  depth. 
This  and  other  metals  may  yet  be  found  in  payable  quantity,  if 
the  country  is  thoroughly  explored. 

In  former  years,  a  large  trade  in  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  was 
carried  on  by  Cape  mercantile  houses,  who  had  their  agents  and 
stations  in  Damaraland;  but  the  elephants  have  been  killed  or 
driven  out  of  the  country  to  the  swamps  of  the  Okavanga  and 
Chobe,  and  the  domestication  of  ostriches  brought  the  price  of 
feathers  so  low  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  hunt  the  wild  birds, 
who  are  consequently  again  on  the  increase.  The  cattle  trade  has 
considerably  diminished,  especially  in  Great  Namaqualand,  owing 
to  the  natives  being  impoverished  by  their  intertribal  wars. 
From  Namaqualand  alone,  at  one  time  there  used  to  be  from 
15,000  to  20,000  head  of  cattle  sent  to  the  Cape  markets,  while 
now  barely  1500  are  exported.  From  Damaraland,  about  5000 
annually  find  their  way  to  the  Colony.  With  the  influx  of 
farmers  to  the  grazing  lands  north  of  the  Orange  River,  the  cattle 
and  sheep  trade  may  be  reasonably  expected  greatly  to  increase 
within  a  very  few  years.  Stock-breeding  is  also  being  taken  up 
by  many  of  the  Namaqua  and  Damara  traders,  who  have  settled 
in  the  country  and  become  possessed  of  farms  ranging  from  400 
to  600  square  miles  in  extent. 

Several  companies  have  been  organised  for  the  development  of 
portions  of  the  country,  in  which  they  have  obtained  concessions. 
Among  these  are  the  Suid-West  Afrikanische  Colonial  Gesellschaft, 
which  have  taken  over  the  Luderitz  territory;  the  Deutsche 
Colonial  Gesellschaft,  whose  sphere  of  working  is  between 
Okahandja,  Windhoek,  Behoboth,  and  Gobabes;  the  Kharas- 
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khoma  Exploring  Syndicate,  who  have  received  mining  oon- 
cessions  over  about  30,000  square  miles  in  South  Namaqualand, 
and  freehold  grazing  lands  over  an  extent  of  16,000  square 
miles ;  and  the  South- West  African  Company,  an  Anglo-Grerman 
association,  who  have  received  a  concession  of  21,000  square 
miles  of  land,  including  the  Otavi  mine,  and  are  now  engaged  in 
developing  that  property,  and  surveying  routes  for  railway 
purposes  from  various  central  points  to  the  coast. 

The  Gape  Colony  is  still  the  possessor  of  Walwich  Bay,  and  is 
represented  there  by  a  resident  magistrate.  This  is  the  inlet  and 
outlet  for  the  external  trade  of  Namaqua-Damaraland.  There  is 
a  good  landing-place  with  secure  anchorage  in  shore.  The  silting 
up  of  the  adjacent  Sandwich  Harbour,  coupled  with  the  ever- 
existing  and  well-nigh  insuperable  difBiculties  in  the  way  of  traffic 
between  that  port  and  the  interior,  enhances  the  importance  of 
Walwich  Bay  as  the  only  practicable  port  (save  Angra  Pequina 
far  to  the  southward)  on  the  long  coast  line  of  the  territory. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— ITS  CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH 
RESORTS. 

By  Dr.  C.  Lawbenob  Herman,  M.B.,  M.C.,  M.R.C.S., 
Cape  Town. 

A  well-known  writer  has  very  pithily  remarked  that  "three 
distinct  Africas  are  known  to  the  modem  world — ^North  Africa, 
where  men  go  for  health ;  South  Africa,  where  they  go  for  money  ; 
and  Central  Africa,  where  they  go  for  adventure."  The  timers 
not  far  distant  when  the  stream  of  health-seekers  will  also  be 
directed  to  Southern  Africa,  which  possesses  not  only  an  attraction 
in  the  great  riches  of  its  diamond  and  gold  mines,  but  in  its 
delightful  and  health-giving  climate. 

During  the  last  two  centuries  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
southerly  part  of  the  African  Continent  has  been  inhabited  by 
Europeans  of  Dutch,  French,  German,  and  English  descent ;  and 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  its 
beneficial  elfect  upon  all  who  have  lived  here,  or  who  have  been 
bom  and  bred  in  this  country.  That  has  been  the  experience  not 
only  in  the  oldest  settled  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  but  also  in 
the  Transvaal,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  in  Nataf,  and  in  the 
latest  settlement  of  Rechuanaland ;  while  the  experience  of  the 

Sioneers  in  the  newly  explored  and  acquired  territories  of 
[ashonaland  all  go  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  Southern  Africa 
18  particularly  well  suited  to  Europeans,  who  can  live  and  thrive 
here  with  added  health  and  strength. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to-day  the  European  born  of  the 
old  stock  here  is  as  typically  fine  a  specimen  of  the  genus  homo 
as  one  can  find  in  any  part  of  the  world.  A  tall,  well-built,  strong, 
healthy  man,  with  a  large  and  numerous  family  of  strong  healtliy 
offspring — such  is  the  average  inhabitant  of  European  descent  iu 
this  country. 

Little  less  beneficial  is  the  effect  of  the  climate  on  those  who, 
while  bom  in  Europe,  have  been  residing  here.  Children  grow 
more  rapidly  and  develop  sooner ;  while  a  strong  sturdy  manhood 
is  followed  by  a  happy  old  age,  with  fewer  of  the  attendant 
senile  diseases  observed  in  the  more  rigorous  climates  of  the 
Qorth. 
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The  prevailing  idea  of  South  Africa  being  a  hot  country,  in  the 
sense  of  Indian  or  even  Australian  heat,  is  a  mistake.  The 
greatest  heat  of  calm  sammer  days  is  not  more  than  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  Europe,  and  lasts  but  for  a  short  time.  Nowhere 
is  it  excessively  warm  or  humid,  except  along  the  coast-line  from 
Natal  eastwards ;  and  even  in  the  tropical  zone  the  greater  the 
altitude  reached  in  going  towards  the  high  tablelands  of  the 
interior,  the  cooler  and  more  bracing  does  it  become. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  Cape  is  61*26°  F.,  a  near 
approach  to  the  mean  summer  temperature  of  England,  62°  R 
The  seasons  are  not  so  well  marked  as  in  Europe.  Along 
the  coast-line  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  difference  between 
spring  and  summer,  winter  and  autumn ;  but  further  inland  it  is 
not  so  easy,  as  the  seasons  run  one  into  the  other  without  any 
marked  distinction;  spring  becomes  summer,  and  autumn 
insensibly  merges  into  winter  before  the  difference  is  perceived. 
The  seasons  also  come  in  the  reverse  order  to  those  in  Europe. 
Christmastide  with  us  is  nearly  mid-summer,  with  grapes  and 
peaches  and  strawberries  growing  in  rich  profusion  on  all  sides; 
our  rich  com  lands  then  yield  their  abundant  harvest;  and  no 
picture  can  be  imagined  more  different  to  the  snow-covered 
European  landscapes  of  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  will  show  more  clearly  the  difference  iu 
seasons  here,  which  the  invalid  should  bear  in  mind  in  arranging 
his  journey  to  this  country : — 


Europe. 

1 

1 

South  Africa. 

March.                "j 

r  September. 

April.                  \ 

Spring. 

\  October. 

May.                   j 

^  November. 

June.                  ^ 

r  December. 

July.                    I 

Summer. 

■  January. 

August.              j 

(February. 

September.         \ 

plarch. 

October.              I 

Autumn. 

\  April. 

November.          J 

iMay. 

December.          \ 

(June. 

January.              I 

Winter. 

^July. 

February.           J 

August. 

The  seasons  are  somewhat  earlier  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  where  they  are  generally  better  marked,  because 
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the  winter  coincides  with  the  rainy  and  coldest  parts  of  the  year ; 
while  in  the  eastern  parts  of  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  high 
tablelands  of  the  Earroo  districts,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal,  the  winter  is  cold  and  dry,  no  rain  falling  at  this 
season.  This  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  invalid  who  is 
required  to  escape  the  damp  and  moisture,  for  by  travelling  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  he  can  quickly  and  safely 
escape  the  wet  months. 

To  what  a  great  extent  this  occurs  will  be  made  clear  from  the 
following  table,  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Fuller's  book,  *  South  Africa 
as  a  Health  Besort,'  showing  the  greater  rainfoU  in  summer  as 
compared  with  the  winter  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Cape 
Colony. 


Namb  of  Town. 


Graafif  Beinet 

Colesberg 

Queenstown 

Aliwal  North 

Grahamstown 

Cradock 


Mean  of  six  towns 


SUMMXB 
BAIN7ALL. 


10  ins, 

8} 
16 
19 
18 
6 


■WniTEB 

BAnnPALL. 


12-9    „ 


Total  Inches. 


13* 
20i 
2^ 
29 
9 


18-3 


This  increased  summer  rainfall,  though  in  one  respect  a  disad- 
vantage, bringing  as  it  does  much  moisture,  is  a  very  great  boon : 
it  cods  the  atmosphere,  purifies  the  air,  and  makes  tiie  summer 
climate  of  the  uplands  more  pleasant  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 

Spring  is  a  most  delightful  season.    The  clear  buoyant  atmos- 

Ehere,  the  blue  sky,  the  green  fields,  carpeted  on  all  sides  with 
eautiful  flowers  in  richest  profusion,.exhilarate  and  cheer  beyond 
all  description ;  the  long  day,  with  its  abundant  sunlight,  the  cool 
night,  and  the  lovely  cloudless  sky,  with  its  bright  stars  shining  in 
myriads,  all  help  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind 
which  no  time  or  distance  can  efface.  This  season,  coinciding  as 
it  does  with  the  European  autunm,  is  the  time  of  the  year  which 
is  to  be  recommended  for  invalids  arriving  here  to  escape  the 
European  winter. 

The  summer  season  varies  somewhat  in  character  in  different 
parts  of  South  Africa.  In  the  western  portion  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
as  has  been  observed,  it  is  the  dry  season  of  the  year ;  out  in  the 
eastern  divisions  and  along  the  uplands  of  the  Free  State,  Trans- 
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vaal,  and  Natal,  it  is  the  rainy  season.  In  the  highlands  of  the 
interior  the  prevailing  winds  are  of  local  origin,  and  blow  from  the 
north-west  for  a  short  time,  with  mnch  dust,  followed  by  thandei^ 
storms,  with  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain — sometimes  a  perfect 
deluge — which  rapidly  runs  off  or  is  soaked  into  the  dry  and 
thirsty  soil ;  then  the  clouds  disperse,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  all  is 
changed.  The  atmosphere  is  clear  and  dry,  the  grass  sprouts 
out,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  is  a  vast  green  prairie,  with 
low  undulating  hills  bordering  the  distant  horizon,  the  grass 
close-cropped  and  green  as  if  in  an  English  park.  At  this  season, 
in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  £imberley  or  in  the  Karroo,  the 
heat  may  be  very  great,  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  dryness  and 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  easily  bearable.  Cases  of  sun- 
stroke are  rare ;  and  Europeans  work  out  in  the  open  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  without  any  special  protection,  either  at  the  mines  or 
in  the  fields. 

The  warm  day  is  succeeded  by  a  cool  night,  the  radiation  of 
heat  being  rapid  on  the  higher  levels  in  the  Free  State  ;  and  in 
the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Cape  Colony  the  day  is  cool  and  the 
air  exhilarating,  even  in  the  warmest  weather. 

The  winter  everywhere  is  mild,  no  great  extremes  being  met 
with,  even  at  the  higher  altitudes.  Snow  rarely  falls,  and  ice  is 
met  with  only  after  a  severely  cold  night,  in  thin  sheets,  rapidly 
melted  by  the  first  rays  of  tne  sun.  On  the  coast  the  winter  is 
temperate,  but  moist.  In  the  Earroo  and  in  the  Free  State  it  is 
simply  cold  and  dry. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  directed  to  this  division  of 
Southern  African  climates,  because  it  must  be  apparent  at  once 
that  while  the  coast  climate  may  be  very  suitable  for  one  invalid, 
the  climate  of  the  interior,  at  an  altitude  of  four  or  even  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  searlevel,  may  be  very  harmful,  and  vUe 
versa.  Upon  a  proper  understanding  of  this  depends  much  of  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  many  invalids,  who  are  now  sent  abroad 
without  inquiry,  to  the  South  African  health  resorts. 

The  following  classification,  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  physical 
contour  of  the  coimtry,  will,  I  think,  be  useful : — 

I.  The  climate  of  the  Coast :  (a)  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  (h)  of 

Natal. 
II.  The  climate  of  the  Karroo :  (a)  the  Great  Karroo ;  (6)  the 

Northern  Karroo. 
III.  The  climate  of  the  Interior  Plateau :  (a)  Kalihari  Desert 
and  British  Bechuanaland ;  (6)  Free  State ;  (c)  Transvaal. 
lY.  The  climate  of  the  Mountain  Begions :  (a)  Mountain  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cape,  Cape  Colony ;  (b)  Mountain  districts 
of  Basutolaftd ;  (o)  Uplandp  of  Natal, 
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L— The  Coast  Climate. 

(a)  Cape  Colony. 

The  climate  of  the  coast-line  of  the  Cape  yaries  along  the 
western  side  from  that  on  the  eastern,  but  in  general  terms  it  can 
be  best  described  as  a  dry  marine  climate.  The  climate  of  the 
north-western  coast  is  very  dry,  especially  in  Namaqualand,  where 
rain  rarely  falls,  the  only  moisture  being  due  to  fogs  coming  from 
the  sea.  The  coast,  however,  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  with  a  long, 
low,  sandy  shore  extending  almost  the  whole  way  from  the  Orange 
Eiver  to  Cape  Town.  For  the  invalid  this  presents  no  attraction, 
and  the  few  sparsely  inhabited  spots  would  oner  no  accommodation. 
On  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  side,  however,  the  character 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  climate  alter.  The  coast  is  indented  by 
bays  and  inlets,  and  great  buttresses  of  the  eastern  mountain 
ranges  break  off  to  dip  into  the  sea,  giving  it  a  wild  and  rocky 
outline.  The  climate  of  this  area  differs  very  materially  from 
that  of  the  interior.  It  is  very  healthy,  and  is  suitable  to  a  large 
class  of  invalids.  There  is  no  dangerous  fever-belt  such  as  is 
described  by  travellers  in  tropical  Africa.  Indeed,  fever  of  that 
type  (malarial)  is  almost  unknown,  and  occurs  only  at  Kimberley 
in  a  mild  form,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  South  African  Eepublic. 
But,  as  far  as  the  Cape  Colony  is  concerned,  I  should  say  that  the 
occurrence  of  malarial  fever  is  less  frequent  than  in  the  Thames 
Valley  in  England. 

At  the  south-western  extremity  is  Cape  Tovm^  the  capital  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  a  considerable  city,  lying  snugly  at  the  base  of 
Table  Mountain.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  lovely  bay,  which 
has  been  compared  by  travellers  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
said  by  competent  observers  to  be  more  beautiful,  lying  closed 
in  on  three  sides  by  striking  and  picturesque  mountains,  with 
suburbs  of  great  beauty  in  its  neighbourhood.  "In  all  the 
world,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  in  his  Oceana,  "  there  is 
perhaps  no  city  so  beautifully  situated  as  Cape  Town ;  the  grey 
cliffs  seem  to  overhang  it  like  Poseidon's  precipice,  which 
threatened  the  city  of  Alcinous ;  i'rom  the  base  a  forest  of  pines 
slopes  upwards  wherever  trees  can  fasten  their  roots,  and  fills  the 
entire  valley  to  the  margin  of  the  houses."  Here  the  invalid  who 
is  suffering  from  overwork,  nervous  depression,  or  bladder  or 
renal  affections,  or  who  is  troubled  with  some  of  the  milder  pul- 
monary diseases,  or,  broadly,  who  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  a 
stay  in  a  dry  marine  climate,  can  find  rest  and  comparative  health 
either  on  the  pine-covered  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  in  Cape 
Town,  or  at  Wynberg  and  Diep  Eiver,  or  Sea  Point. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  64*5°  F.,  while  the  mean 
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summer  temperature  is  71*5^  F.;  that  of  spring  and  autumn 
64-5°  P. ;  and  that  of  winter  57-2°  F. 

The  winter  mean  of  the  Eiviera  ranges  from  47°  F.  to  51°  F., 
with  a  rainfall  of  25  inches  falling  upon  45  to  80  days. 

The  rainfall  for  the  Cape  Peninsula,  taking  a  mean  of  fifty 
years,  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  was  25-46  inches. 

During  1891,  the  absolute  maximum  temperature  in  a  Steven- 
son's screen  at  the  Boyal  Observatory,  at  8  a.m.,  was  96*1°  P.  ia 
January,  with  a  relative  humidity  of  69 ;  the  absolute  minimum 
36  •  6°  P.  in  July  at  noon,  with  a  relative  humidity  of  67.  For  the 
year  1891,  the  mean  relative  humidity  was  65-2  taken  at  noon, 
and  the  rainfall  30*62  inches,  distributed  over  79  days.  At 
Sea  Point,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Cape  Town,  the  rainfall  was  19*61 
inches,  falling  on  59  days. 

This  year  (1891)  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  average  one,  the 
rainfall  having  been  considerably'  larger  than  is  usual 

Cape  Town  is  very  rapidly  bein^  improved  under  a  progressive 
municipal  administration.  New  drainage,  electric  lighting  and 
wood  paving  will  soon  transform  it  into  a  model  city;  and 
modern,  well-equipped,  and  spacious  hotels  for  invalids  and 
others,  are  now  about  being  erected.  To  the  traveller  it  is 
always  an  attractive  spot.  The  long  balmy  day  with  abundant 
sunshine  in  summer;  the  winter  without  any  very  great  ex- 
tremes; the  comparative  rarity  when  the  sun,  even  in  winter, 
is  obscured  by  clouds  for  more  than  a  short  time — all  combine  to 
render  the  climate  a  most  enjoyable  and  delightful  one.  Invalids 
from  warm  climates,  especially  those  suffering  from  malarial  fe?ers 
and  its  attendant  troubles,  enlarged  livers  and  spleens,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  blood  so  often  caused  by  it,  are  especially  benefited 
by  it.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Gape  was 
the  sanatorium  of  India,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Anglo-tndian 
recovered  his  health  and  vigour  to  return  to  battle  with  the 
heat  and  plagues  of  the  East.  Dr.  Stovell,  writing  in  the  JBomioy 
Medical  Jowmaly  says  : — ^'No  climate  in  the  world  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  feelings,  and  very  few  more  beneficial  for  the 
usual  class  of  Indian  invalids,  than  a  Cape  winter.  There  is  an 
invigorating  freshness  about  this  season  equally  delightful  and 
beneficial ;  the  moment  the  rain  ceases,  the  clouds  rapidly  dear 
away,  and  the  sky  remains  bright  for  several  days.'' 

For  those  who  are  convalescing  from  acute  diseases,  the  plentifnl 
sunshine  and  the  long  balmy  days  of  our  summer  help  soon  to  make 
rosy  the  anaemic  tissues,  and  restore  the  broken  down  health. 

In  anaemia  consequent  on  certain  blood  diseases,  or  as  a  result 
of  scrofula  or  the  various  diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  I 
have  observed  most  marked  improvement  from  a  residence  here. 
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By  changing  the  abode  from  Cape  Town  to  Wynberg  or  Kalk 
Bay  on  the  one  side,  or  Sea  Point  on  the  other,  a  more  bracing 
and  tonic,  or  a  more  sedative  climate  can  be  obtained  within  a 
very  small  radius.  During  the  three  summer  months  the 
prevailing  south-east  wind,  which  blows  sometimes  with  great 
vigour,  is  not  beneficial  to  those  who  suffer  from  lung  complaints ; 
but  this  is  not  felt  under  the  shelter  of  Lion's  Head  at  Sea  Point, 
three  miles  from  Cape  Town,  or  among  the  pine  groves  of 
Wynberg,  some  seven  miles  off,  both  beautiful  and  fashionable 
suburbs. 

The  "south-easter"  is  a  bracing,  ozone-laden  wind  blowing 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  rejoices  in 
the  title  of  the  "  Cape  Doctor."  Dr.  Harry  Leech,  writing  in  his 
*  Notes  on  South  Africa  for  Invalids,'  says,  very  properly,  "I 
can  safely  say  that  even  the  air  of  Wynberg  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  Green  and  Sea  Point  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Town  are  very 
good  atmospheres  for  invalids,  and,  indeed,  far  better  than  can  be 
found  at  most  times  of  the  year  at  any  so-called  Sanitaria  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Continent  of  Europe.  And  there  is  this 
very  great  advantage  in  choosing  South  Africa  as  a  climatic  pre- 
scription. Even  for  the  invalid  who  does  not  care,  or  is  not  able  to 
go  beyond  the  precincts  of  Cape  Town,  a  residence  in  the  Wynberg 
district  during  the  summer  months  (Cape  summer),  and  at  Sea 
Point  during  the  winter  months,  will  avoid  the  disagreeable 
circumstances  that  obtain  on  both  sides  of  the  capital  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year." 

Further  along  the  coast  are  situated  Mossel  Bay,  Enysna, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  in  Natal,  Durban — ports  all 
visited  by  large  ocean  steamers  starting  from  Cape  Town  on  the 
-way  to  Natal.  They  all  present  much  the  same  climates,  and 
are  not  to  be  highly  recommended  for  the  sufferer  from  chest 
complaints ;  but  to  the  voyager  for  rest  or  change  they  are  suit- 
able for  a  visit. 

(i)  The  Coast  of  Natal. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  lands  of  Natal  is  warm  and  enervat- 
ing and,  except  during  the  winter  months,  should  be  avoided  by 
the  invalid.  During  the  winter  months,  however,  a  most 
enjoyable  journey  may  be  made  in  this  very  beautiful  country. 
Durban,  the  port,  is  beautifully  situated,  with  a  tropical  richness 
of  foliage,  and  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  the  greenest 
verdure.  The  hotels  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in 
South  Africa. 

The  highest  temperature  during  1875  was  99**  F.,  the  lowest 
45®  F.    The  mean  oaily  range  was  17*05 ;  the  approximate  mean 
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daily  temperatures  were,  highest  82^  F.,  lowest  56^  F.    The  total 
rainfall  was  54*78  inches,  falling  in  131  days. 

The  coast  voyage  from  Cape  Town  to  Natal  is  made  use  of 
yearly  by  a  large  number  of  invalids,  both  from  England  and  the 
Cape.  !rhe  summer  climate,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
unsuited  for  patients  suffering  from  phthisis.  Invalids  are 
recommended  at  that  season  to  make  their  way  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Natal  uplands,  where  several  exceedingly  good 
health  resorts  are  to  be  found. 

II. — The  Climate  of  the  Karroo. 

This  region,  so  very  justly  famous  in  the  treatment  of 
pulmonary  affections,  is  now  well  known  by  its  Hottentot  name  of 
*'  Karroo,'  signifying  "  dry,"  a  fitting  description  at  once  of  the 

freat  dryness  of  its  climate  as  well  as  of  its  parched  and  arid  soil 
t  consists  of  (a)  the  Great  Karroo  and  (6)  the  Northern  Karroo. 

(a)  The  Great  Karroo. 

This  is  a  vast  plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  averaging  abont 
8000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  while  the  average  height  of  the 
mountain  ranges  is  about  5000  feet,  some  places  rising  to 
7000  feet. 

The  special  character  of  the  Karroo  climate  is  its  excessive 
dryness.  Bain  falls  at  rare  intervals  only,  in  small  local  showens 
at  very  irregular  periods.  Many  months  elapse  without  a  drop  of 
rain ;  then  suddenly,  in  a  brassy  molten  sky,  a  small  cloud  appears^ 
**  the  size  of  a  man's  hand " ;  it  thickens  and  grows  rapidly, 
and  woe  betide  the  luckless  traveller  wiio  has  no  shelter.  The 
lightning  begins  to  play,  the  thunder  to  roll,  and  the  much- 
needed,  and  always  louged  for,  rain  falls  iu  torrents  to  break  the 
drought  that  not  infrequently  curses  this  region. 

The  summer  temperature  is  considerable,  but  is  easily  bearable 
on  account  of  the  dryness  and  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
warm  dajr  is  succeeded  by  a  cool  refreshing  night,  except  where 
the  motionless  air  is  closed  in  in  the  vicinity  of  mountains. 
Bapidly  after  the  rain  the  clouds  clear  off;  the  water  sinks  into 
the  parched  ground,  or  runs  in  torrents  along  the  water-conrses, 
whose  dry  beds  intersect  the  country  on  all  sides.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  pure  and  fresh  and  wonderfully  exhilarating,  and  so 
dry  that  it  is  said  a  clean  polished  steel  razor  can  be  left  out 
all  night  in  the  open  without  fear  of  its  acquiring  one  single 
speck  of  rust. 

The  winter  in  the  Karroo  is  very  cold,  but  bright  and  bradng, 
with  abundant  sunlight.    The  variation  between  the  temperatnie 
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by  day  and  night  is  considerable.  Snow  falls  generally  on  the 
mountains  and  sometimes  on  the  higher  plains ;  but  excepting  on 
the  mountains  it  rarely  lies  for  more  than  a  short  time. 

The  climate  of  the  plains  (Bichmond,  Beaufort  West,  Frazer- 
burg)  is  said  to  be  enerrating  and  depressing  in  summer,  but 
exhilarating  and  refreshing  in  winter.  On  the  mountains  (Sireuw- 
bergy  Nieuweyeldy  Zwarteberg)  on  the  other  hand  the  summer 
is  cool  and  stimulating,  while  in  winter  the  cold  is  great.  In 
general,  therefore,  it  is  best  for  those  who  cannot  stand  the  cold 
well  to  spend  the  winter  at  a  lower  level. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Saunders,  a  well-known  practitioner  of  deserved 
repute,  and  specially  fitted  to  speak  from  personal  experience  of  a 
residence  in  the  Eattoo,  sums  up  some  very  interesting  remarks 
upon  this :  '^  The  winter  of  the  Karroo  is,  in  the  writer^  opinion, 
the  best  season  for  pulmonary  invalids ;  but  unfortunately  it  is 
just  the  time  at  which  none  such  arrive,  coinciding  as  it  does  with 
the  European  summer.  .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  air  of  the 
Karroo  may  be  considered  to  present  some,  at  least,  of  the  fea- 
tures of  mountain  air,  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Weber,  the 
main  physical  features  should  be: — (1)  Purity,  comparative 
absence  of  floating  matter ;  (2)  Dryness  of  air  and  soil ;  (3)  Cool- 
ness or  coldness  of  air  temperature,  and  great  warmth  of  sun 
temperature ;  (4)  Barefaction ;  (5)  Intensity  of  light ;  (6)  Stillness 
of  air  in  winter ;  (7)  A  large  amount  of  ozone.  In  winter  all  these 
features  are  present  in  greater  or  less  perfection,  but  in  summer 
the  great  heat^  the  prevalence  of  winds,  often  dust-bearing  and 
very  hot,  and  other  drawbacks  often  lead  to  lassitude  and  loss  of 
appetite.  There  is  further  the  impossibility,  except  in  the  robust, 
oi  taking  the  amount  of  exercise  and  out-door  life  demanded  by 
this  disease ;  further,  the  inadequate  ventilation  found  in  most  of 
the  houses  renders  indoor  life  unhealthy.  The  most  feasible 
escape  from  these  drawbacks  is  in  my  opinion  to  get  to  the 
mountain  heights  in  the  summer ;  up  to  the  present,  this  has  not 
been  practicable  from  the  want  of  any  accommodation  for  invalids, 
bat  ste^  are  being  taken  to  supply  this  want." 

The  £arroo  is  easily  accessible  to  the  invalid,  the  main  line  ot 
the  Cape  Government  railways  to  the  interior  runs  across  its 
whole  breadth  towards  Kimberley,  and  via  Bloemfontein  to  the 
Transvaal  (Johannesberg  and  Pretoria).  Leaving  by  train  from 
Cape  Town,  the  line  passes  through  the  fertile  and  prosperous 
western  districts  of  Stellenbosch,  Paarl,  Wellington,  etc.,  to  reach 
Geres  Bead  Station,  84^  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  10  miles 
from  the  noted  health  resort  of  Ceres,  a  charming  village  situated 
at  1493  feet  above  sea-level,  in  the  Bokkeveld  mountains  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Karroo. 

2  N 
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Ceres  was  first  brought  to  notice  as  a  health  resort  by  the  late 
Dr.  Harry  Leach,  medical  ofiScer  of  the  Port  of  London,  in  1878, 
and  since  then  it  has  enjoyed  a  deservedly  high  repute.  He 
says :  '^  A  very  pleasant  and  probably  beneficial  change  may  be 
made  by  travelling  up  to  Ceres,  a  pretty  village  about  seven 
hours  from  Cape  Town*  Most  of  the  loumey  can  oe  made  by  rul, 
and  the  rest  oy  cart,  through  '  Mitcheirs  rass,'  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  places  in  the  Colony." 

At  Ceres  ample  and  very  satisfactory  accommodation  has  been 
provided  at  the  Belmont  Sanatorium  and  the  Ceres  Sanatorimn, 
and  all  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious  European  invalids 
can  now  be  met. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  first-rate  medical  attendance  can 
be  easily  obtained.  £)th  Dr.  Zahn,  the  district  surgeon,  a 
gentleman  well  qualified  to  speak  by  reason  of  a  lengthened 
residence  here,  and  Dr.  Harford  report  strongly  in  fSftvour  of  this 
climate  for  invalids.  Most  cases  of  lung  disease  and  convalescenoe 
itom  acute  diseases  do  well  here ;  especially  is  the  season  from 
September  to  May  to  be  recommended. 

In  several  patients  of  my  own  marked  benefit  has  followed ;  in 
one  case  of  chronic  phthisis  of  some  years'  duration,  the  patient 
by  spending  part  of  the  year  at  Ceres  is  enabled  to  gain  snfficient 
strength  and  health  to  carry  on  an  extensive  business  in  Cape 
Town.  The  cold  of  winter  and  the  increased  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  at  all  favourable  in 
their  conditions. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  of  Ceres  during  1891  was 
73 '  5 ;  the  minimum,  45 '  9.  The  total  annual  rainfall  wi^  31  *  24 
inches  in  71  days.  The  relative  humidity  for  the  year  83-8, 
while  the  humidity  in  January  was  65*0. 

6oin^  on  from  Ceres  Boad  Station,  the  ascent  from  the  coast 
followed  by  the  main  line  of  railway  to  Kimberley  is  very  gradual, 
and,  after  leaving  the  pleasantly  situated  and  thriving  town  of 
Worcester  (780  feet),  enters  the  Hex  Biver  Pass,  a  stupendous 
work  of  engineering  skill,  and  of  singularly  wild  and  romantic 
beauty,  to  reach  the  summit — Touw's  Biver  (2500  feet).  This  is  a 
railway  camp,  where  the  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  with  mountainoos 
surroundings.  No  accommodation  exists,  unfortunately,  for  the 
invalids ;  but  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  here 
among  the  railway  employes,  who  are  sent  to  recruit  after  seyere 
illness,  or  who  are  suffering  from  lung  disease. 

Leaving  Touw's  Biver,  Matjesfontein  is  reached  in  about  two 
hours  by  rail,  and  194  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Lying  at  an 
altitude  of  2970  feet,  it  is  a  stopping  place  for  refreshments  for 
passengers  proceeding  by  the  ordinary  trains,  and  is  provided  with 
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^ood  accommodation^  first-class  table  at  the  hotel,  &c.  The 
invalid  who  is  journeying  north  is  advised  to  break  his  journey 
here  for  a  time,  to  recover  strength  and  to  accustom  himself  to 
the  higher  altitude  and  increased  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  total  annual  rainfall  (1891)  was^  5*41  inches,  falling  on  22 
days — ^a  wet  year  too!  Matjesfontoin  is  resorted  to  now  by  a  large 
number  of  invalids,  and  the  results  obtained  in  many  instances 
are  uniformly  good.  Cases  of  consolidation  of  the  lung,  after 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  inveterate  cough 
are  all  benefited,  and  many  sufferers  from  phthisis  derive  much 
benefit  from  a  stay  here.  It  is  cool  in  summer,  and  invalids  find 
no  difficulty  in  taking  long  walks  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  climate  is  bracing,  and  the  effect  of  the  bright  atmosphere  is 
most  exhilarating.  The  coming  and  going  of  the  through  trains 
to  Eamberley  and  Johannesberg  and  to  Gape  Town  8ui)ply  a 
constant  source  of  interest,  not  easily  obtained  elsewhere  in  the 
Karroo. 

From  Matjesfontoin  the  line  passes  through  the  village  of 
Beaufort  West,  which  enjoys  a  considerable  repute  as  a  very  good 
health  resort,  with  fairly  good  accommodation  in  the  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  of  the  village.  It  is  339  miles  from  Oape  Town, 
and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  2792  feet  above  the  sea  leveL  The 
village  is  well  laid  out,  with  broad  streets  planted  with  rows  of 
trees,  and  is  visited  by  a  considerable  number  of  invalids.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  at  the  base  of  the  Nieuweveld  Mountains,  some 
20  minutes  by  cart  from  the  village,  a  sanatorium  has  recently 
been  opened,  called  "  Lemoenfontein."  It  lies  400  feet  higher 
than  Beaufort  itself,  and  has  a  charming  site.  Here  every 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  suit  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  visitors.  This  will  supply  a  very  great  want  in  the  Karroo, 
as,  up  to  this,  no  large  enough  establishment  has  been  started 
to  give  residents  those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  can  only 
be  obtained  when  a  large  number  of  persons  live  together.  At 
Beaufort  West  the  average  rainfaU  during  1891  was  9*44  inches, 
which  fell  on  41  days.  On  some  of  the  feurms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  Nieuweveld  Mountains,  invalids  are  received 
as  boarders. 

At  Wagenaar's  Eraal,  which  is  four  hours'  drive  by  post-cart 
from  Nelspoort  Station,  a  couple  of  English  families  receive 
resident  invalids.  The  results  I  have  observed  in  patients  of  my 
own  lead  me  strongly  to  recommend  this  locality.  The  altitude 
has  not  been  determined,  but  is  assumed  to  be  about  3500  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  annual  rainfedl  (1891)  was  14*35  inches, 
fijling  on  38  days ;  the  mean  annual  humidity  64*0.  The  fol- 
lowing observations,  taken  at  8  a.m.  during  1891,  show  the  mean 
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maximum  temperature  for  the  three  warmest  summer  months 
was  82^F.  The  mean  minimum  temperature  for  the  three  coldest 
months  was  35'^^  ¥.,  while  the  greatest  actual  cold  was  registered 
in  August  and  September  at  25''  F.  At  this  place,  moreover,  there 
is  a  resident  physician,  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  all  condi- 
tions to  which  this  climate  is  most  suited. 

Oraaff  Bemd,  with  an  altitude  of  2500  feet  above  sea-level, 
is  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  railway  from  Port  Elizabeth,  at  a 
distance  of  185  miles.  It  enjoys  a  considerable  repute  as  a  healtib 
resort,  but  it  is  hot  in  summer.  In  winter,  however,  it  is  well 
suited  to  cases  of  phthisis.  Under  any  circumstances,  a  residence 
in  the  neighbouring  hills  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  town. 

Cradoek^  lying  near  Graaff  Bemet  on  a  line  of  railway  from 
Port  Elizabeth  about  181  miles,  at  an  altitude  of  2850  feet,  has  a 
good  climate  well  suited  to  pulmonary  complaints.  It  has  an 
annual  rainfall  of  26*81  inches  falling  in  69  days. 

Tarkastady  five  hours  by  cart  from  Gradock,  with  an  elevation 
of  4280  feet,  has  an  exceedingly  ^ood  climate  which  is  much  to 
be  conmiended.  It  is  not  shut  in  by  hills,  and  is  cooler  than  some 
of  the  other  Earroo  resorts.  There  is,  moreover,  good  accommo- 
dation here,  with  capable  physicians  of  good  repute  at  hand. 

(I)  The  Northern  Karroo. 

The  Northern  Earroo  lies  at  a  considerably  higher  eleyation 
than  the  Great  Earroo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Nieuweveld  and  Sneuwberg  Mountains.  It  includes  the  whole 
of  the  northern  divisions  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  extends  from 
Namaqualand  on  the  west  to  the  Stormbergen  in  the  east.  It 
varies  in  height  from  about  2700  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  while  the  mountain  ranges  run  to  a  considerably  higher 
altitude.  Compass  Berg  being  7800  feet  high. 

The  marked  feature  of  this  area  is  its  very  considerable  altitude, 
which  may  be  said  to  average  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
At  an  altitude  so  considerable  as  this,  with  an  exceedingly  dry 
climate,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  pulmonary  complaints  should  be 
rare,  and  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  those 
practitioners  who  live  in  this  locality  that  phthisis  among  the 
inhabitants  born  and  bred  here  is  almost  unknown.  At  what 
altitude  an  immunity  to  phthisis  occurs  has  yet  to  be  established; 
but  it  is  certain,  so  far  as  experience  goes,  that  here  in  South 
Africa  we  have  conditions  which  are  widely  difierent  from 
those  occurring  elsewhere.  The  peculiar  dryness  and  rarefac* 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  Earroo,  with  the  more  constant 
sunlight,  rich  in  actinic  properties,  and  the  absence  of  great 
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changes,  give  the  climate  at  an  altitude  considerahly  lower  than 
elsewhere  the  same  effect  obtained  in  Earope  only  at  the  highest 
altitades. 

In  the  western  portion  of  this  district  we  have  Frazerbarg,  ten 
miles  from  the  nearest  railway  statioOy  and  360  miles  from  Cape 
Town,  with  an  altitude  of  4500  feet  above  sea  level.  The  winter 
IS  cold,  with  considerable  frost;  the  summer  is  warm,  with  cool 
evenings.  For  certain  cases  of  phthisis,  with  much  secretion,  in 
comparatively  robust  persons,  who  have  considerable  resources  to 
while  away  the  tedious  monotony  of  living  in  this  district,  this 
pleice  may  be  recommended.  Further  towards  the  east  lie  Victoria 
West,  Eichmond,  Hanover,  Middelburg,  Colesberg,  Burghersdorp, 
and  Aliwal  North,  all  enjoying  climates  which  are  much  extolled. 
Yietoria  West,  4100  feet  above  sea  line,  with  an  annual  rainfall 
of  12  - 42  inches.  Bichmond,  4700  feet  altitude ;  an  annual  rainfall 
of  17*50  inches ;  mean  for  13  years,  12*88  inches.  Hanover,  4500 
feet  high ;  rainfall,  25'75  inches.  Colesberg,  4400  feet ;  rainfall, 
27*40  inches ;  mean  for  14  years,  15  *  56  inches.  Burghersdorp,  4500 
feet  high ;  rainfall,  3304  inches.  Aliwal  North, 4,330  feet  high ; 
rainfall,  38*79  inches ;  mean  for  25  years,  25*19  inches.  Colesberg, 
on  a  branch  line,  is  in  coraraunication  by  rail  with  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London,  from  each  of  which  it  is  easily 
accessible. 

Aliwal  North,  on  the  East  London  Bailway  line,  is  in  railwaj 
communication  with  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  as  well.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  Biver  at  an  altitude  of  4330 
ieety  and  has  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  health  resort. 
Dr.  Symes  Thompson,  consulting  physician  to  the  Brompton 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  London,  says  that  "  Aliwal  is  beyond 
doubt  one  of  the  most  valuable  health  resorts  of  South  Africa  for 
phthisical  patients."  The  annual  rainfall,  however  (38*79  inches 
in  1891),  and  the  relative  humidity  (74'5  per  cent.)  is  considerably 
higher  than  Bloemfontein,  for  example,  and  much  higher  than 
Hichmond,  which  has  an  altitude  of  4500  feet,  giving  17*50  inches 
of  rainfall  for  the  same  year.  There  is  good  shooting  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  fishing  in  the  river.  The  accommodation  is 
fair,  and  there  is  a  well-trained  English  medical  man  with  special 
qualification  to  treat  cases  of  lung  disease,  and  who  offers  accom- 
modation in  his  own  family  for  one  or  two  invalids.  The  air  of 
Aliwal  is  cool  and  bracing.  Burghersdorp,  situated  near  Aliwal 
ITorth,  on  the  same  line  of  railway  nearer  to  the  coast  ports,  at  an 
altitude  of  4552  feet,  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Kannemeyer,  the  district  surgeon,  who  says :  **  The  sun  is  rarely 
obscured,  never  for  a  whole  day,  mostly  and  gratefully  by  thunder 
clouds  during  the  hot  summer  afternoons.    We  live  practically 
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under  a  cloudless  skjr.  Our  principal  rainMl  is  in  smnmer — 
sharp  and  short  thunderstorms. 

North  of  the  Orange  Biver  are  Kimberley  and  Barkly  West 
Kimberley,  647  miles  by  rail  from  Cape  Town,  possesses  a 
climate  which^  while  well  suited  to  invalids  suffering  from 
pulmonary  affections,  has  yet  disadvantages  which  make  it 
impossible  to  recommend  it  generally.  The  occurrence  of  a  form 
of  malarial  fever  of  a  mild  type,  and  the  general  prevalence  of 
dust,  together  with  the  heat  of  summer,  make  it  by  no  means  a 
suitable  climate  for  invalids.  Certain  cases  of  slight  pulmonary 
disease,  in  otherwise  robust  individuals,  who  wish  to  obtain  work, 
may  be  permitted  to  reside  there.  The  altitude  is  4042  feet, 
and  the  annual  rainfall  (1891)  84*28  inches,  with  a  relative 
humidity  of  68-2. 

A  short  distance  from  Kimberley  is  Barkly  West,  on  the  Orauj^e 
Biver,  where  a  hospital  and  sanatorium  has  been  erected  tar 
invalids,  with  an  altitude  of  3800  feet.  This  has  been  strongly 
recommended  by  the  late  District  Surgeon,  Dr.  Harrhy,  who  has 
reported  very  remarkable  results  obtained  here  in  the  treatment 
of  pulmonary  complaints. 

III.— Climate  of  the  Interior  Plateau. 

The  interior  tableland  of  Central  South  Africa  extends  from  the 
Orange  Biver  northwards.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  practically 
one  vast  undulating  plain,  with  here  and  there  low  hills  or  moun- 
tains. In  Bechuanedand,  in  the  E^alahari  Desert,  and  in  the 
so-called  Bush  Veld  of  the  Transvaal  there  are  extensive  forests 
of  trees,  but  they  are  the  exceptions ;  and  one  may  travel  for  days 
through  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  without  seeing  anv 
trees  or  bushes  except  along  the  river  banks,  where  a  few  stunted 
mimosas  are  to  be  met  with. 

(a)  Beehuanaland. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  the  great  African  traveller,  who  spent  many 
years  in  this  district,  considered  Beehuanaland  as  admirably 
suited  for  all  patients  having  pulmonary  complaints.  "  It  is  the 
complete  antipodes  of  our  cold,  damp  English  winter.  The  winter 
is  perfectly  dry,  and  as  not  a  drop  of  rain  even  falls  from  the  end 
of  May  to  the  beginning  of  August,  damp  and  cold  are  never 
combined.  However  hot  the  day  may  have  been  at  Kolobeng 
(and  the  thermometer,  previous  to  rain,  sometimes  rose  to  96^  F. 
in  the  shade),  yet  the  atmosphere  never  had  that  straining  and 
debilitating  effect  so  well  known  in  India,  and  in  parts  of  the 
coast  region  of  South  Africa  itseU    You  may  sleep  out  of  doors 
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with  the  most  perfect  impunity^  as  for  many  months  not  a  drop  of 
dew  falls;' 

Vryburg,  the  capital  of  British  Bechuanaland,  at  an  elevation 
of  4,300  feet,  and  744  miles  from  Cape  Town,  has  been  in  existence 
too  short  a  time  to  offer  good  accommodation  for  any  but  the 
robust  invalids  who  are  willing  to  rough  it 

The  country  on  the  border  of  the  Kalahari  is  teeming  with  game, 
and  for  men  with  weak  lungs  who  can  go  upon  short  or  even  long 
hunting  expeditions,  making  Vryburg  their  centre,  this  district 
has  much  to  recommend  it  I  haye  seen  remarkably  good  results 
in  the  case  of  at  least  one  patient  who  spent  a  year  travelling  and 
shooting  in  this  district ;  and  I  think  his  example  may  be  imitated 
by  others  with  benefit 

(i)  The  Free  State. 

The  Orange  Free  State  forms  a  portion  of  the  great  central 
plateau  of  South  Africa,  stretching  from  the  Maluti  and  Drakens- 
berg  range  of  mountains  on  its  eastern  side,  to  the  Yaal  and 
Orange  rivers,  through  vast  plains  from  4000  feet  to  a  general 
level  of  about  5000  feet 

This  plateau  has  a  considerablj  higher  elevation  than  that  of 
the  Earroo,  as  shewn  by  the  altitudes  of  some  of  its  principal 
towns. 

Bloemfontein   .         •     4518  feet  above  sea  leveL 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  the  elevation  of  Wiesen  in  the 
Alps  is  4757  feet,  and  of  Davos  Platz  in  the  same  valley  5124 
feet,  it  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  an  elevation  which  approxi- 
mates very  closely,  and  in  places  exceeds  that  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Alpine  health  resorts  in  Europe. 

The  climate  of  the  whole  of  this  area  is  most  delightful,  being 
cool  and  bracing,  with  a  bright  superabundant  almost  dazzling  sun- 
light The  days  in  summer  during  the  morning  and  evening  are 
cool,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  heat  is  considerable,  while 
the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing.  During  the  winter  the  air  is 
balmy  and  warm  in  the  sun,  but  the  nights  are  intensely  cold,  the 
temperature  rapidly  falling  to  some  degrees  below  freezing-point. 

Tnis  climate,  in  other  words,  is  much  akin  to  that  of  the  Karroo, 
though  the  average  amount  of  rainfall  is  greater  and  is  more 
evenly  distributed ;  the  greatest  rainfall  takes  place  in  summer, 
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while  the  winter  is  the  dry  season.  The  short  stnnted  Earroo 
bushes  which  occur  in  the  lower  terraces  have  disappeared  here, 
and  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  abundant  grass,  but  with- 
out any  bush  or  trees.  The  soil  rapidly  absorbs  the  water,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  rain  the  ground  is  dry. 

The  winds  are  of  local  origin,  and  blow,  as  in  the  Earroo,  from 
the  north  and  north-west;  they  rise  suddenly  and  pass  away 
rapidly.  They  are,  howeyer,  disagreeable,  as  they  stir  up  a^good 
deal  of  dust;  but  in  other  ways  they  are  not  injurious,  and  are  not 
frequent. 

iJr.  A.  Fuller,  of  Eimberley,  writing  about  the  climate  of  this 
portion  [of  South  Africa,  says :  ^*  We  find  that  during  the  six 
hottest  months  of  the  ^ear  the  average  maximum  temperature  is 
82°  F.,  the  average  minimum  for  the  same  period  55°  F.,  and  the 
highest  for  one  month  being  60°;  the  humidity  during  these 
months  registered  55  per  cent,  on  an  average.  The  heat  of 
summer,  therefore,  is  considerable,  but  perfectly  tolerable  with 
the  dry  atmosphere ;  the  nights  are  deUciously  balmy,  and  enable 
the  invalid  to  sleep  with  doors  and  windows  open  during  the 
night,  or  even  to  sleep  altogether  in  the  open  air.  This 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  invalid,  who,  above  aU  things, 
requires  as  much  pure  air  as  he  can  get.  The  dryness  of  ^e 
atmosphere — humidity  55  per  cent. — contributes  largely  to  thia 
proceaure." 

This  State,  under  wi^  and  judidous  government,  has  made 
great  strides,  and  offers  many  inducements  to  those  who,  thongh 
crippled  in  health,  have  yet  energy  or  money  to  develop  fresh 
undertakings.  For  a  limited  number  of  ptofessional  men  there  is 
always  some  opening,  and  in  this  beautiful  and  healthy  climate 
many  not  able  to  live  elsewhere  will  find  ample  room  and  scope. 
I  know  several  instances  of  such  men  who  have  made  this  State 
their  home,  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  To  invalids  who 
are  not  strong  enough,  who  require  careful  nursing  and  treatment, 
and  whose  eases  are  otherwise  suitable,  the  various  towns  offer 
accommodation  and  skilful  attendants  well  suited  to  all  such 
cases.  For  example,  Bloemfontein,  the  capital,  a  town  of  some 
6000  inhabitants,  has  risen  into  very  great  reputation  in  the 
treatment  of  pulmonary  complaints,  and  presents  many  advantages. 
Good  accommodation  and  several  good  practical  practitioners,  who 
have  devoted  great  attention  to  pulmonary  complaints,  and  who 
have  ( arefully  studied  the  effect  of  the  climate  of  this  Free  State 
upon  such  cases. 

It  is  still  much  to  be  deplored  that  no  first-class  sanatorium 
exists  in  this  plateau,  with  an  attempt  to  treat  phthisis  in  the 
regular  and  systematic  manner  that  nas  been  attempted  in  the 
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Alpine  resorts  in  Europe.  The  main  trunk  line  to  Johannesburg 
ana  Pretoria  running  now  through  the  Free  State,  eyery  part  of 
it  is  easily  accessible  from  the  coast. 

Taking  the  Meteorological  Commissioners'  Beport  published  by 
the  Cape  Grovemment  for  the  year  1891  as  a  sample — ^though  this 
is  by  no  means  an  average  year,  as  much  more  rain  feU  than  is 
usual — ^the  following  observations  taken  at  Bloemfontein  show  the 
mean  barometric  pressure  for  the  year  was  25 '545;  the  lowest 
mean  occurring  in  December,  25*483 ;  the  highest  mean  in  July, 
25 '  709.  The  total  annual  rainfall  for  the  year  was  34  *  57  inches, 
falling  on  70  days,  and  the  mean  annual  amount  of  cloud  3*9. 
The  rainfall  for  1886  was  17*47  inches,  which  would  be  nearer 
the  usual  average.  At  9  a.m.  the  mean  relative  humidity  for  the 
year  was  63*4,  being  highest  in  April,  77*0,  and  lowest  in 
September,  49*0.  At  the  same  hour  the  mean  annual  maximum 
temperature  was  77*5,  the  mean  minimum  46*8.  Comparing 
these  figures  with  Davos-PIatz,  the  most  noted  of  the  Alpine 
resorts  for  consumption,  we  find:  **  The  amount  of  rain  was  in  1§67, 
according  to  Spongier,  37  *43  inches ;  in  1876,  according  to  Steflfen, 
41  -41  inches.  Bain  or  snow  fell  in  1876  on  159  days,  the  number 
of  clear  days  being  112."  Again :  ''  The  mean  relative  humidity 
was  in  1876  75*2,  ranging  from  80*4  at  7  a.m.  to  5*76  at  1  p.m. 
.  .  •  and  being  on  the  average  somewhat  higher  in  winter 
than  summer."* 

The  climate  of  Bloemfontein,  therefore,  with  nearly  the  same 
altitude  as  Davos-Platz  has  many  advantages  in  a  certain  class  of 
cases,  especially  where  great  and  continuous  cold  is  contra- 
indicated.  The  climate  is  shortly  that  of  a  warm,  dry  Alpine 
climate,  with  an  excess  of  sunlight  and  a  minimum  of  cloud. 

During  a  year  which  was  particularly  rainy  (1891)  the  total 
rainfall  took  place  on  70  days,  as  compared  with  159  at  Davos- 
Platz,  and  on  very  few  of  these  days  would  it  be  impossible  for 
the  invalid  to  get  out  and  take  nis  usual  exercise.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  Bloemfontein  climate  applies  broadly  to  the 
whole  of  this  plateau. 

Dr.  Clarke,  of  Bloemfontein,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Bloem- 
fontein as  a  Health  Besort  in  Cases  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs," 
read  during  the  last  year  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  says :  ''  It  has  long  appeared  to  me 
that  the  cases  which  do  best  at  Davos,  at  an  elevation  of  5,124  feet, 
are  thd  cases  which  are  most  suitable  for  Bloemfontein,  at  an 
elevation  of  4,500  feet"  While  Dr.  Stollreither,  a  well-known 
practitioner  of  Bloemfontein,  writes :  "  In  spite  of  the  insufficient 

*  Hermann  Weber,  <  Treatment  of  Diaeajse  by  Climate.' 
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accommodation,  howeyer,  the  restdts  of  the  climatio  cure  are  iHit 
only  goody  but  often  snrpriBing.  Sn£Sce  it  to  say  that  I  have  seen 
many  a  perfect  cure  of  asthma,  laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrh; 
consumption  of  the  lungs  I  have  seen  greatly  improved  and  eyen 
cured.    The  climate  is  inyigorating  and  strengthening    •    .     ." 

Further,  writing  with  reference  to  the  suitability  of  the  climate 
of  Bloemfontein  to  oonsumptiyes.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  interesting 
paper  before  alluded  to,  says:  ''I  haye  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  sunmier  months  as  most  stimulating,  and  the  winter 
months  as  most  bracing.  The  irritability  and  restlessness  in 
those  of  excitable  temperament,  which  further  in  my  paper  I  have 
alluded  to,  almost  always  occurs  in  the  summer  months.  Another 
point  which  a  patient  coming  here  should  be  warned  of  is  that  for 
the  first  few  days  of  his  stay  he  will  find  many  of  his  symptoma 
alarmingly  increased.  The  nights  are  often  restless,  the^  appetite 
bad,  and  the  breathing  yery  much  shorter.  These  increased 
symptoms  seldom  remain  after  the  first  week,  but  I  find  it  a 
source  of  great  relief  to  new  arriyals  to  learn  that  they  are  of 
common  occurrence."  Dr.  Clarke  particularly  recommends  the 
climate  of  Bloemfontein  in  cases  where  the  disease  is  not  far 
advanced,  and  where  there  are  no  complications,  combined  with  a 
cheerful  but  not  excitable  temperament;  cases  of  ill-formed 
chest,  with  feeble  action  of  lungs,  in  persons  descended  from 
phthisical  or  scrofulous  parents ;  in  flattening  or  consolidation 
after  pleurisy  or  pneumonia.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  dironic 
phthisis  with  a  cayity,  and  where  a  considerable  hsemorrhi^  has 
already  taken  place,  are  unsuitable,  as  well  as  acute  phthisis  with 
lung  tissue  rapidly  breaking  down,  and  attendant  high  evening 
temperatures  and  indigestion. 

When  writing  of  a  district,  the  whole  of  which  is  exceptionallj 
good  for  a  certain  class  of  pulmonary  diseases,  it  is  difficult  to 
select  one  more  especially  than  another.  For  example,  Boshof, 
a  pleasant  little  yillage  30  miles  or  fiye  hours  by  road  from 
Kimberley,  is  yery  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Arnold  Watkins, 
a  practitioner  of  well  known  standing,  at  one  time  resident 
there,  who  says :  '^  I  haye  from  time  to  time  seen  patients 
suffering  from  phthisis  which  had  deyeloped  in  Europe  or  some  of 
the  coast  towns,  and  many  of  tbem  haye  maryellously  improved  in 
health  during  a  residence  in  the  Free  State."  And  again, 
Harrismith,  with  its  great  altitude,  must  rise  into  repute  as  a 
resort  for  inyalids  sufiering  from  phthisis.  It  does  not  possess, 
howeyer,  the  other  advantages  and  social  life  which  Bloemfon- 
tein does.  It  has,  however,  a  climate  which  can  be  warmly 
recommended. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bloemfontein  and  in  other  parts  the 
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farms  are  sometiines  proyided  with  accommodation  for  one  or  two 
inTalids ;  information  on  this  point  can  generally  be  obtained  at 
Bloemfontein. 

(c)  The  Tramvadl. 

Beyond  the  Vaal  Biver,  to  the  North  of  the  Orange  Riyer  Free 
State^  and  extending  to  the  Limpopo  Biver^  lies  this  considerable 
state,  the  South  African  B&publie,  which  has  attracted  such  great 
attention  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  its  vast  and  rich  gold 
deposits. 

The  elevation  of  this  plateau  is  very  considerable,  as  will  be 


irom  tne  lollowing  table 

: — 

Potohefstroom 

3900  feet  above  sea  level 

Heidelberg   . 

5000 

11            » 

Wakkerstroom 

6000 

99                         l> 

Utrecht 

3528 

99                   ly 

Standerton    . 

5200 

n                 99 

Pretoria 

4450 

99                         99 

Johannesburg 

5600 

99                         99 

It  must  be  said  that  probably  these  elevations  are  below  the 
mark,  the  general  elevation  of  this  plateau  being  from  about 
5000  to  7000  feet 

Although  lying  in  the  semi-tropical  zone,  the  climate  of  the 
Transvaal  is  cool  and  bracing.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is 
estimated  for  every  300  feet  of  altitude  the  thermometer  falls  one 
degree,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  greater  altitude  of  the 
Transvaal  ensures  for  it  a  cooler  cb'mate  than  the  coast  districts. 
**  The  winter  season,  from  April  to  September,  is  cold  and  dry, 
particularly  during  the  nights ;  the  days  are  often  as  warm  as  m 
summer.  The  rains  commence  in  September,  but  as  a  rule  the 
heavy  rains  do  not  set  in  before  December  and  end  in  March. 
.  .  •  .  •  Thunderstorms  are  very  frequent  and  violent 
during  the  summer  months;  hailstorms  are  also  frequent  and 
often  destroy  vegetation  and  crops  within  a  few  minutes ;  while 
during  the  winter  months  cutting,  sharp,  cold  winds  blow  from  the 
south,  and  the  High  Veldt  and  Drakenberg  Mountains  are 
frequently  covered  with  snow  "  (F.  Jeppe). 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  68*64,  being  an  average  of 
three  years. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  published  official  statistics  of  the 
meteorology  of  the  Transvaal,  it  is  impossible  to  give  very 
reliable  information  as  to  the  climatology  of  this  interesting 
country.    It  will  not  be  long,  however,  before  this  gap  will  b^ 
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filled  up,  as  accurate  obserrations  are  being  taken  in  different 
localities. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Miles,  C.E.,  I  have  been 
permitted  to  make  use  of  his  exceedingly  valuable  obser?ation8 
on  the  meteorology  of  Johannesburg, 

The  total  rainfall  for  1889  was  19*85  inches,  falling  oil 
59  days ;  1890  was  25*94  inches,  falling  on  69  days ;  1891 
was  40*85  inches,  falling  on  99  days ;  1892  was  27-51  inches, 
falling  on  94  days.  During  1889  absolately  no  rain  fell  for  iiTe 
months,  from  May  to  September,  which  is  the  usual  rainlesi 
season,  0*75  inches  only  having  fallen  during  this  period  in  1890. 
The  rainy  season  generally  sets  in  in  November  and  continues  to 
April;  severe  thmiderstorms  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
During  1892  the  highest  barometric  pressure  was  25*56  for  July, 
the  lowest  25*02  occurring  in  December.  The  mean  temperatoie 
for  the  three  summer  months  of  December,  Januanr  and  February 
was  72*91°  F.,  while  for  <he  winter  months,  June,  July  and 
August,  52*74°  F.    In  1892  the  averages  are  slightly  higher. 

During  the  winter  months  great  and  sudden  changes  are  ex- 
perienced— for  example,  in  May,  1892,  on  two  days  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  sun  fell  Irom  111°  F.  to  30°  F. ;  in  June  on  19  daj« 
from  over  100°  F.  to  under  40°  F.,  and  on  14  days  from  over 
100°  F.  to  freezing  point ;  in  July  on  18  days  from  over  100°  F. 
to  freezing  point.  In  August  on  12  days  from  over  100°  to  under 
40,  and  in  5  days  from  over  100°  to  freezing. 

Johannesburg,  the  centre  of  the  Witwatersrand  gold  fields,  has 
grown  with  phenomenal  rapidity  in  a  couple  of  years  into  a  large 
and  fine  city.  Lyin^  at  such  a  great  altitude,  with  a  cool  dry 
bracing  atmosphere,  it  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  certain  casee 
of  pulmonary  diseases.  But  the  town  is  dust-laden,  and  the 
sanitary  arrangements  as  yet  are  very  imperfect.  In  the  winter 
the  great  and  sudden  changes  should  be  guarded  against.  In 
summer  the  climate  is  most  exhilarating  and  stimulating  (withoat 
having  the  effect  of  prejudicially  affecting  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment, so  often  noticed  in  the  Karroo  at  a  lower  altitude),  due 
doubtless  to  the  cool  and  bracing  atmosphere.  In  several  patients 
who  suffered  from  asthma  on  the  coast  this  disappeared  rapidly  at 
Johannesburg. 

Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  South  African  Republic,  is  some  35 
miles  north  of  Johannesburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 
It  is  not  to  be  highly  recommended  for  invalids,  who  do  badly 
here  as  a  rule.  The  town  is  shut  in  by  hills,  and  is  exposed  to 
sudden  changes,  which  are  very  trying  to  weak  persons.  Takmg 
the  figures  published  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lys,  of  Pretoria,  as  the  only 
accessible  ones,  we  find  that  the  total  raii^all  was  for  the  following 
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years:— 1877,  21-45  inches;   1878,  26-63  inches;   1879,  30-74 

The  mean  annual  temperature  (3  years)  was  68*64°  F.,  while 
the  mean  monthly  maximum  temperature  for  the  three  summer 
months  was,  in  1877 :— December,  89°  F. ;  January,  92°  F.  ; 
February,  86°  F.  The  mean  monthly  minimum  temperatures 
being  recorded  in  June,  43°  F. ;  July,  42°  F. ;  August,  40°  F. 
during  the  same  year. 

Heidelberg  is  a  charming  village,  very  pleasantly  situated,  well 
laid  out,  with  good  accommodation,  and  easily  reached  from  Johan- 
nesburg by  coach.  It  has  a  considerable  elevation,  and  is  likely 
to  become  a  favoured  resort  for  invalids. 

Standerton,  too,  has  a  very  favourable  climate,  though  the 
accommodation  there  is  not  to  be  commended. 

At  Wakkerstroom,  near  the  Natal  border,  the  altitude  (6000 
feet)  is  a  most  suitable  one,  but  no  good  accommodation  has  yet 
been  provided  for  the  invalids.  The  establishment  of  a  sanatorium 
here  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  climate  is  exhilarating  and 
bracing,  and  most  beneficial  in  pulmonary  cases. 

Potchefstroom  has  a  most  beautiful  site  on  the  '*  Mooi  Rivier," 
and  has  a  dimate  which  has  many  advantages. 

While  the  southern  grass-covered  plains  of  the  Transvaal  are 
particularly  healthy,  in  the  north,  along  the  Zoutpansberg,  and  in 
the  valleys  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  low  country,"  a  malarial 
fever  occurs,  especially  during  the  rainy  season,  which  is  severe, 
and  will  pi-event  this  part  of  the  country  from  being  attractive  to 
the  invabd.  As  far  as  the  southern  parts  of  the  Transvaal  are 
concerned,  however,  they  are  much  to  be  commended  for  phthisis 
and  other  pulmonary  diseases. 

IV. — Climate  of  the  Mountain  Regions. 

The  great  tablelands  of  South  Africa  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  whicn  start  in  the  west 
and  continue  through  the  eastern  divisions  of  the  Cape  Colony  to 
join  in  the  Stormbergen  and  run  on  to  become  the  Drakensberg 
range,  which  divides  Natal  from  the  Transvaal.  There  is  not, 
anywhere  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa  a  single  peak  which  rises 
above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  In  this  region,  however, 
there  are  many  localities  with  very  desirable  climates  for  invalids, 
and,  when  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Earroo  resorts,  of  the 
greatest  benefit  in  cases  of  consumption  especially. 

While  tiie  altitude  of  the  Earroo  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
classified  as  a  mountain  climate,  the  dryness  and  absence  of  cloud 
give  to  it  those  peculiar  features  which  are  not  so  much  the 
characteristics  of  a  mountain  climate,  in  which,  together  with 
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altitude,  we  have  a  greater  amount  of  moisture,  more  frequent 
variation  in  temperature,  together  with  more  intense  cold  in 
winter  and  the  occurrence  of  doud.  This  marked  difference  is  no 
less  important  from  a  climatic  than  from  a  therapeutic  point 
of  view,  for  while  the  climate  of  the  plain  may  be  relaxing  or 
even  enervating,  especially  during  the  summer  months,  that  of 
the  mountains  near  by  is  tonic  ana  stimulating. 

(a)  The  Mountain  Districts  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Ceres,  for  example,  the 
G)ld  Bokkeveld  has  an  Alpine  climate  with  hardly  enough  warmth 
in  summer  to  ripen  cherries,  and  so  cold  in  winter  as  to  force  the 
farmers  to  descend  with  their  flocks  to  the  lower  and  warmer  levels 
of  the  £arroo  to  escape  the  snow  which  lies  on  the  ground  here 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  climate  of  this  locality  is  most  bradng 
and  stimulating.  No  accommodation,  however,  exists,  except 
that  which  tiie  farmers  are  able  to  provide. 

Not  far  from  Beaufort  West  is  a  flat-topped  range  of  mountains 
called  the  NievAoevetd  Mountains,  where  several  fiirmers  provide 
accommodation  for  invalids;  while  in  the  Zuvrherg  (3192  feet), 
not  far  from  Port  Elizabeth,  hotels  have  been  built  ami 
accommodation  provided  for  invalids,  who  find  the  air  stimulating 
and  exhilarating.  The  Zuurberg  mountains  are  covered  by  dense 
bush,  with  grand  mountain  scenery  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The 
railway  to  Grahamstown  passes  near  this  range. 

Grahamstown,  lying  42  miles  from  the  coast,  is  easily  reached 
by  rail  from  Port  Elizabeth  or  Fort  Alfred.  It  has  an  elevation 
of  1854  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  sheltered  by  hills,  charmingly 
situated  in  a  romantic  neighbourhood,  and  is  a  pleasant  Engl^- 
like  town  with  beautiful  gardens  and  walks. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  G.  W.  Atherstone  writes  very  wannly  of  the 
advantages  of  this  climate :  **  During  my  professional  life  of  45 
years  in  Grahamstown  I  have  known  cases  of  consumption  &r 
advanced  completely  recover,  and  even  phthisical  cavities  have 
cicatrised  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  entirely 
checked  when  confined  to  one  lung." 

The  town  has  many  advantages  for  a  large  class  of  invalids, 
and  especially  for  those  anxious  to  reside  there ;  there  are  good 
schools,  Enghsh  society  and  pleasant  surroundings. 

Near  to  Graaff  Beinet,  in  the  Oudeberg  Mountain,  is  situated 
a  mountain  health  resort  which  is  well  spoken  of.  An  hotel  has 
been  built  here,  and  suitable  accommodation  has  been  provided 
for  invalids.  It  is  reached  by  cart  from  Graaff  Reinet  in  two 
hours.  Lying  at  an  altitude  of  about  3930  feet  above  the  sea,  it 
is  nearly  1500  feet  higher  than  Graaff  Beinet  itsell    It  has  a 
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cool  and  inyigorating  climate,  very  refreshing  after  the  warmth  of 
the  plains.  The  highest  point  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
5680  feet  above  sea  level. 

Not  far  from  Grahamstown  is  King  Williamstown,  at  an  altitude 
of  1314  feet,  and  with  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Grahamstown. 
:  At  the  foot  of  the  Stormberg  Mountains,  Queenstown  is  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  8500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  154 
miles  from  East  London,  which  is  reached  in  about  nine  hours  by 
rail.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  four  hottest  months  is  69^  F., 
and  of  the  four  coldest  52^  F.  The  annual  rainfiEdl  (mean  for  20 
years)  is  22*71  inches,  the  rainfall  during  1891  being  43*16  inches. 
The  mean  humidity  during  the  same  period  was  70*9.  The 
climate  of  Queenstown  is  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  cases 
of  consumption  which  require,  together  with  altitude,  a  dry, 
equable  climate.  The  summers  are  cool,  but  the  winter  is  cold, 
snow  being  not  infrequent,  and  lying  on  the  ground  for  days 
sometimes  before  it  is  melted  away. 

Lying  between  Grahamstown  and  Queenstown  is  the  far-famed 
Katberg  Pass,  in  the  Eatberg  Mountains.  The  elevation  of  the 
Lower  Eatberg  is  3380  feet,  while  that  of  the  higher  is  4990 
above  the  sea  level.  The  whole  of  this  is  a  most  wild  and 
beautiful  neighbourhood ;  ridge  after  ridge  of  mountains  tumbled 
about  in  wild  confusion,  tree-clad  from  base  to  summit,  present- 
ing a  variety  of  scenery  not  commonly  met  with.  The  tourist 
will  find  much  to  enjoy  in  a  visit  to  this  beautiful  locality. 
Good  accommodation  is  obtainable,  and  it  is  best  reached  by  cart 
from  Fort  Beaufort.  The  climate  is  cool  and  bracing,  even  in 
summer,  while  in  winter  it  is  cold. 

Not  far  from  Queenstown,  and  lying  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  range  of  mountains — ^the  Stormbergen — are  the  villages  of 
Sterkstroom,  4405  feet,  and  Dordrecht,  with  5500  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  climate  of  these  ^aoes  is  dry  and  cool  in 
summer  and  intensely  cold  in  winter.  The  whole  of  these  districts ' 
are  inhabited  by  English  farmers  of  the  best  class,  and  on  several 
farms  very  suitable  accommodation  is  obtainable  for  invalids. 

Further  to  the  north-east,  not  far  from  the  Basuto  border,  is 
Barkly  East,  5831  feet  above  the  sea  level,  with  a  mountain 
climate,  cool  throughout  even  the  warmest  summer. 

(b)  Motmtain  Districts  of  Basutoland, 

Beyond  the  border,  in  the  native  territories  of  Basutoland 
and  East  Griqualand,  there  is  a  most  delightful  mountain 
climate,  exhilarating  in  summer  and  intensely  cold  in  winter. 
Dr.  H.  8.  Taylor,  of  Ficksburg,  a  practitioner  of  repute  and 
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experienoey  writing  of  the  climate  of  Basutoland,  says: 
*'  The  climate  of  Basutoland  is  one  of  the  finest  The  air  is  dir 
and  bracing,  the  nights  even  in  the  height  of  summer  always  cool 
The  days  in  summer  are  warm,  though  the  heat  can  seldom  be 
called  exoessiye.  The  winter  months,  June,  July  and  August,  are 
cold  (intensely  so  at  night)  and  dry,  rain  very  seldom  fieilliDg 
from  May  to  October;  the  air  bright,  sunny  and  bracing. 
Frequent  showers  fall  during  October,  November  and  December. 
The  months  of  January  and  February  are  the  rainy  ones,  and 
the  rainfall  is  then  abundant  Frost  is  generally  met  with 
towards  the  end  of  April ;  May  is  a  delightful  month,  and  June 
is  the  commencement  of  winter.    As  a  sanatorium,  especially  for 

!)hthisical  complaints,  Basutoland  would  be  unrivalled,  particu- 
arly  in  selected  portions ;  but  the  time  has  hardly  come  for  its 
being  used  as  such,  except  in  isolated  cases.  The  difficulty  of 
access,  the  half  settled  state  of  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  luxuries 
and  sometimes  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  want  of  accommodation 
for  invalids,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  fate  of  Basutoland, 
are  all  stumbling  blocks  that  must  be  removed  before  organiaed 
sanatoria  can  flourish  in  the  country." 

(c)  The  Natal  Uplands, 

The  climate  of  the  Natal  Highlands  may  be  most  accurately 
included  under  the  heading  of  mountain  climates,  for  not  only  is 
the  elevation  considerable,  but  the  country  is  very  irregular  and 
mountainous.  Starting  from  the  coast,  we  find  that  the  land  rises 
rapidly  by  a  series  of  terraces. 

"The  first  terrace,  1730  feet  high,  rises  above  the  village  of 
Pinefown,  12  miles  inland;  the  second,  2,432  feet  hij?h,  is  at 
Botha's  Hill;  the  third,  3700  feet  high,  begins  on  the  Town  Hill 
above  Maritzburg,  45  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the  fourth,  5000 
feet  high,  forms  the  highlands  between  the  villages  of  Weston 
and  Estcourt.  From  this  point  the  surface  rises  and  falls  vrith 
little  variation  till  the  Pass  is  reached,  which  crosses  the  Berg  at 
an  elevation  of  5600  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  225  miles  from 
Durban  by  rail.  The  Berg  itself  is  the  rugged  cliff-edga  of  the 
crowning  terrace,  the  vast  central  plateau  of  South  .f&ica," — 
Eussd's  'Natai: 

The  climate  in  the  lower  of  these  terraces  is  dry  and  cool,  while 
at  the  higher  elevations  it  is  cold  and  bracing.  There  can  be 
said  to  be  only  two  seasons :  the  winter  begins  in  the  month  of 
April  and  continues  until  the  end  of  September,  the  summer 
starts  in  the  month  of  October  to  end  in  March. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  temperature  at  night  falls  to  45° 
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or  even  40^  and  the  air  is  laden  with  moisture.  The  sky  is  gene- 
rally filled  with  haze  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  air  is  fresh 
and  cold.  Between  8  and  9  the  sun  breaks  through  the  mist,  and 
the  temperature  rises  rapidly  to  66^  or  70^ ;  the  sunshine  continues 
all  day.  "  During  the  six  winter  months  of  the  year  1858,"  says 
Dr.  Mann,  to  whose  book  on  the  'Colony  of  Natal '  I  am  indebted 
for  much  valuable  information,  "  there  were  only  24  days  of  un- 
broken cloud,  and  there  were  83  days  of  uninterrupted  sunshine." 
The  average  highest  temperature  for  the  three  coldest  months  was 
69*3^,  and  the  average  coldest  temperature  of  the  night  for  the 
same  months  was  47*7^  The  mean  for  the  six  winter  months 
was  60*7°  at  Maritzburg. 

The  prevailing  wind  is  south-east.  The  rainfall  during  this 
season  (six  months)  amounted  to  4*8  inches. 

The  winter  is  the  dry  season,  the  rainy  season  setting  in  with 
the  summer  months  in  October.  In  the  six  summer  months  of 
1858  and  1859  there  were  80  days  in  which  rain  fell  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maritzburg,  making  a  total  of  rainfall  during  this 
Seriod  of  21  y§^  inches.  The  rain  falls  usually  in  the  afternoon 
uring  the  occarrence  of  a  thunderstorm,  which  are  very  pre- 
valent here.  Daring  the  six  summer  months,  1858  and  1859, 
thunder  was  heard  or  lightning  was  seen  near  Maritzburg  on 
72  days. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  six  summer  months  near  Maritz- 
burg was  69*4^  the  highest  reading  being  93*4^  ;  the  lowest,  at 
night,  50-5°  F. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  the  summer  are  from  the  south-east, 
and  every  now  and  again  a  hot,  scorching,  dry  wind  blows  from  the 
north-west.  This  usually  begins  in  August,  and  rarely  blows  in 
winter.  It  is  very  trving.  The  highest  reading  in  this  hot  wind 
was  96-8°,  with  a  hunaidity  of  26°  or  42°,  as  tested  by  the  hygro- 
meter. Fortunately,  they  last  only  a  short  time— 6  or  18  hours — 
and  do  not  occur  onen. 

Within  this  area  are  several  health  resorts,  for  consumptive 
invalids  especially,  of  very  great  local  repute.  They  are,  in  order 
of  their  altitude  and  distance  from  the  coast : — 

Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital,  easily  reached  from  Durban,  the 
port,  by  rail,  from  which  it  is  distanced  60  miles.  It  has  an 
elevation  of  2210  feet  The  accommodation  for  invalids  here  is 
good,  and  the  climate  during  the  winter  months  is  favourable, 
though  the  summer  temperature  is  higher,  and  the  air  is  less  dry 
than  in  the  more  elevated  resorts.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about 
38  inches,  falling  on  117  days. 

Not  far  from  Pietermaritzburg  is  Howick,  on  the  line  of  railway, 
with  an  elevation  of  3700  feet  above  sea  level.     It  enjoys  a 
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very  good  reputation  as  a  resort  for  inyalids  and  farther 
along  the  line  are  Esteourt  (3900  feet)  and  Colenso  (3435 
feet),  both  small  villages,  livith  climates  highly  spoken  of  by 
invalids. 

Farther  along  the  same  line  of  rail,  which  rans  from  the  port  of 
Durban  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Natal  border,  where  it  touches 
the  Transvaal,  are  the  towns  of  Ladysmith  ([3284  feet  high), 
Newcastle  (3893  feet  high),  and  on  a  branch  line  Dundee  (4104 
feet  high).  Of  these  towns  Newcastle  has  been  especially  well 
spoken  of  as  a  health  resort,  but  one  can  say  that  they  iare  all 
good. 

Lying  on  the  Natal  border  is  a  new  township,  Charlestown, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  terminus  of 
the  Natal  line  of  railways.  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  5386  feet,  in 
a  mountainous  district,  overtopped  by  the  historic  Majuba  moun- 
tain, and  near  the  no  less  famous  mountain  pass  of  Laing's  Nek. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  grand,  and  this  place  well  deserves  a 
visit.  No  data  exist  as  yet,  unfortunately,  with  reference  to  the 
climate  of  this  place.  The  air  is  pure  and  bright,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere is  cool  and  bracing,  being  exhilarating.  To  invalids  who 
require  a  dry  warm  mountain  air,  Chariest-own  can  offer  many 
advantages. 

The  great  elevation  ensures  for  it  a  cool  climate  during 
the  warmest  summer  months,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
proximity  of  the  mountains,  rising  to  7000  feet  at  Majuba, 
shelters  it  from  the  winds  and  gives  the  landscape  a  charm  and 
variety. 

The  climate  of  Natal  is  the  boast  of  the  Natal  colonist.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  semi-tropical  in  the  lower  terraces  and  temperate  in 
the  higher.  While  along  the  lower  terraces  the  vegetation  is 
tropical,  in  the  higher  terraces  the  country  is  mostly  covered  with 
grass.  The  climate  of  these  upland  districts  is  of  great  benefit 
in  almost  all  pulmonary  diseases.  In  incipient  phthisis  and  in 
consumption,  when  the  disease  is  localised  to  a  small  area  without 
attendant  constitutional  symptoms,  I  have  observed  the  greatest 
benefit  from  a  winter  spent  in  this  district.  In  bronchial  asthma, 
either  with  or  without  emphysema  if  not  of  too  high  a  degree, 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  in  persistent  winter  cough,  in  the  con- 
solidation of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  the  effect  of  this  climate  has 
been  said  to  be  good. 

Care  should  be  exercised,  however,  that  patients  with  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  kidneys  are  not  induced  to  try  the 
more  elevated  resorts.  And  those  with  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea  or 
who  suffer  much  from  the  fever  so  often  an  accompaniment  of 
phthisis,  should  not  venture  to  try  this  climate. 
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General  Bemarks. 

The  climatic  treatment  of  disease  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
andy  perhaps,  the  least  understood  of  the  methods  of  the  healing 
art,  though  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important. 

That  disease  is  able  to  be  modified  by  a  change  of  climate  as  well 
as  by  a  change  of  residence,  was  weU  known  long  ago,  and  has 
been  abundantly  proved;  it  is, moreover, true  that  certain  diseases 
occur  only  in  certain  localities,  while  data  exist  to  show  that  (in 
Europe)  consumption  occurs  less  frequently  at  the  higher  alti- 
tudes. The  effect  of  climate  on  the  general  health  is  well 
illustrated  by  what  occurs  at  the  change  of  the  seasons — e.g.^  in 
winter  a  large  increase  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections 
is  observed,  while  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  the  onset 
of  the  cold  of  winter  is  marked  at  once  by  an  increase  in  the 
death-rate  among  the  old  and  feeble. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that,  given  a  climate  which  is  beneficial 
to  the  health,  which  is  free  from  any  great  extreme,  which 
increases  tissue  change  while  it  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  jaded 
system,  and  which  is  free  from  any  deleterious  influences,  such 
is  the  climate  which  will  render  man  less  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to 
the  disease  influences  which  may  snrroand  him,  and  which  will 
help  him  to  shake  it  off  soonest  should  it  have  attacked  him. 
In  this  respect  iSouth  Africa  is  specially  favoured,  the  mortality 
tables  showing  a  low  death-rate  for  all  aiseases,  but  particularly 
from  pulmonary  complaints.  ''It  is  on  record  that  while  480 
soldiers  die  yearly  out  of  every  1000  kept  in  service  at  Sierra 
Leone;  121  in  the  1000  in  Jamaica;  78  in  the  1000  in  the 
West  Indies  generally ;  48  in  the  1000  in  the  Madras  Presidency ; 
28  in  the  1000  in  Bermuda ;  27  in  the  1000  in  the  Mauritius ; 
25  in  the  1000  at  St.  Helena;  21  in  the  1000  at  Gibraltar; 
16  in  the  1000  in  Malta  and  Canada;  14  in  the  1000  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ;  only  13  in  the  1000  die  yearly  in 
the  Western  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  only  9  in  the  1000 
in  the  Eastern  district  In  the  Campaign  in  Kafirland  in  1835 
not  a  single  officer  or  man  was  invalided  dwring  five  months  of 
active  serviced  Such  a  statement,  culled  from  the  ofiKcial 
records,  speaks  volumes  for  the  salubrity  of  the  South  African 
climate.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  no  diseases  occur 
here ;  the  prevalent  diseases  are  those  of  Europe,  though  of  a 
milder  type.  There  is,  however,  no  ague,  or  yellow  fever,  or  any 
of  the  tropical  diseases,  nor  has  cholera  or  hydrophobia*  ever 
visited  our  shores. 

*  Sporadio  cases  of  hydrophobia  have  been  reported,  but  npon  what  authority  is 
not  clear;  it  has  never,  however,  been  offioiaUy  notified. 
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Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  are  not  so  frequent  and 
are  not  attended  by  so  much  danger  as  in  Europe.  Even  inCEutts 
a  few  weeks  old  recover  from  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis  and 
broncho-pneumonia  which  would  have  been  invariably  £Bttal  in 
Europe. 

Consumption,  which  in  England  is  said  on  the  authority  of 
the  Registrar-General  to  cause  yearly  one-eighth  of  the  total 
deaths,  is  practically  unknown  in  many  of  the  up-country 
districts,  ana  generally  occurs,  only  rarely,  among  the  coloiuste 
themselves. 

An  investigation  of  certain  statistics,  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Maitland  Cemetery  Board  (Cape  Town),  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  here  from  consumption  is  about  the 
same  as  that  in  England,  but  a  large  number  of  these  deaths  are 
of  invalids  who  have  come  here  from  England  with  active  or  latent 
disease  ;  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  draw  any  inference  with 
reference  to  this  point  except  that,  relying  upon  an  experience  of 
some  ten  years  m  practice,  I  can  recall  only  about  onedosen 
cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  (tubercular)  in  South  African 
bom  subjects  (European). 

Among  the  half-bre^  and  coloured  men  consumption  is  said  to 
be  more  frequent,  but  yet  so  infrequent  that  it  may  be  said  to 
be  rare. 

While  all  pulmonary  diseases  are  benefited  by  a  residence 
here,  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended  that  cases  sent  here 
should  be  carefuUv  picked.  Invalids  are  sent  frequently — alas ! 
too  frequently ;  often  no  doubt  they  will  come,  buoyed  up  by  a 
vain  hope — only  to  die.  Cases  unsuitable  to  this  climate — printers 
or  clerks,  with  extensive  disease  of  both  lungs,  who  have  to  work 
uuder  the  worst  conditions  to  eke  out  a  scanty  existence,  without 
means  of  obtaining  either  the  luxuries  or  necessities  their  com- 
plaints require. 

I  say  advisedly  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  that 
arrive  here  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  that  it  is  wise  in 
every  instance  to  be  guided  only  by  the  most  competent  advice 
before  undertaking  the  journey  to  South  Africa. 

Properly  to  derive  any  benefit  from  our  climate,  an  invalid 
shoula  be  fairly  robust,  with  an  equable  disposition,  blessed  with 
abundant  resources,  and  not  worried  by  business  or  financial 
cares,  and  he  should  make  his  whole  object  that  of  r^aining 
health.  I  feel  assured  that,  if  the  same  class  of  invalids  who  go 
to  the  European  health  resorts  were  to  be  sent  to  South  Africa, 
we  would  be  able  to  chronicle  results  far  more  favourable  than 
those  of  the  most  popular  resorts. 

During  what  may  be  called  the  acute  stage  of  phthisis^  when 
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there  is  high  fever  and  night  sweats,  I  think  the  invalid  should 
be  best  in  his  own  house  under  proper  medical  treatment ;  or,  if 
his  condition  is  not  too  severe,  a  residence  in  the  Cape  Peninsula 
preparatory  to  going  up-country  may  be  advised ;  but  when  the 
disease  is  considerable,  affecting  tlie  greater  part  of  one  lung 
with  breaking  down  and  high  fever,  indigestion,  etc.,  it  would,  1 
think,  be  unadvisable,  UDtil,  at  all  events,  the  disease  is  stationary. 
Cases  of  advanced  and  still  active  phthisis,  in  which  mostly  loth 
lungs  are  affected^  should  not  be  sent. 

Oases  of  consumption  which  are  suited  to  the  South  African 
climate  are  those  which  Dr.  Hermann  Weber  states  are  best 
treated  by  mountain  climates :  — 

1.  Disposition  to  phthisis,  whether  hereditary  or  acquired. 

2.  Catarrh  or  pneumonic  infiltration  of  the  apices. 

3.  Pneumonic  exudation. 

4.  Chronic  bronchial  catarrh. 

5.  Pleuritic  exudation. 

6.  Mucous  deposits. 

7.  Small  cavities. 

8.  Simple  laryngeal  catarrh. 

9.  Moderate   night   sweats   and  diarrhoea,   or  slight  asthma 

complicating  phthisis,  are  also  frequently  benented. 

The  contra-indications  which  the  same  author  mentious  are  so 
applicable  to  the  South  African  climate  that  I  make  no  apology 
to  take  them  over : — 

1.  The  erethic  constitution,  persons  who  show  feyerish  symptoms 

on  the  slightest  cause,  with  irritable  heart,  constant  and 
frequent  pulse,  and  inability  to  bear  cold  or  slight  changes 
in  temperature. 

2.  Cases  of  advanced  and  still  active  phthisis. 

3.  Phthisis  complicated  by  emphysema,  or  albuminuria  or  heart 

disease. 

4.  Phthisis  complicated  by  xdceration  of  the  larynx* 

6.  Phthisis  with  rapid  progress  and  constant  fever,  and  rapidly- 
increasing  loss  in  weight. 
6.  Phthisis  complicated  with  empyema* 

Hnmoptysis  per  se  is  not  a  contra-indication,  but  frequently 
recurring  haemorrhage  which  comes  from  a  large  cavity  in  process 
of  breaking  down  would  need  great  care. 

The  invalid  who  is  proceeding  up-country  should  do  so  by  easy 
stages ;  the  ascent  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  altitude  of  such  a  place  as  Bloemfontein  equals  that  of 
the  Alpine  resorts.    The  greater  amount  of  tissue  change  and 
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the  increased  chest  expansion  make  an  increased  call  on  the 
pulmonary  and  respiratory  systems,  and  it  is  wbe  to  allow  a 
sufficient  time  for  the  lungs  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
altered  conditions.  A  residence  at  a  high  altitude  in  a  rarefied 
atmosphere  rich  in  actinic  rays  is  followed  freauently  by 
a  sensation  of  malaise^  weariness,  distaste  for  sleep  ana  food,  with 
a  decrease  in  weight;  and  it  is  only  after  a  short  period  has 
elapsed  that  this  is  regained.  I  have  found  it  of  benefit,  further, 
to  recommend  a  retura  to  a  lower  level  at  the  eud  of  some  months 
— to  Wegener's  Kraal  or  Beaufort  West  from  Bloemfontein,  or  to 
Ceres  or  Grahamstown,  or  even  to  Cape  Town  or  East  London, 
from  the  Karroo.  By  such  a  course  I  have  thought  I  have 
observed  much  benefit  in  several  cases. 

The  voyage  to  the  Cape  has  become  justly  famous  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  it  is  possible  to  make,  and  has 
earned  for  itself  the  title  of  the  "pleasure  voyage  of  the  world." 
After  leaving  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  a  few  days  smoother  waters 
are  reached,  and  the  rest  of  the  voyage  is  spent  under  the 
most  enjoyable  circumstances.  The  great  ocean  steamers  of  the 
Cape  lines  have  become  celebrated  for  their  comfort  and 
punctuality.  Starting  from  London  or  from  Southampton,  they 
touch,  either  outwara  or  homeward,  at  Lisbon,  Madeira,  St 
Helena,  and  sometimes  at  Ascension,  and  following  a  safe  route, 
without  any  dangerous  obstacles,  reach  Cape  Town  in  about  18  or 
20  days,  while  some  of  the  fastest  boats  make  the  voyage  in  15  or 
16  days.  The  steaaiers  all  cariy  a  surgeon,  and  the  attendance 
on  board  is  remarkably  good.  The  larder  is  provided  with  the 
choicest  luxuries ;  fresh  meat,  butter,  milk  and  eggs,  with  fruit  of 
every  description  are  abundantly  provided. 

With  all  this  comfort  and  luxury  these  big  ships  are  veritable 
floating  palaces,  and  nothing  can  be  more  enjoyable  to  the 
invalid  in  need  of  rest  and  change  than  three  weeks  spent  upon 
the  ocean  under  such  circumstances.  To  the  sufferer  from  braiA 
fag,  to  the  convalescent  from  a  severe  illness,  or  to  the  invalid 
suffering  from  phthisis  the  voyage  brings  usually  better  sleep, 
better  digestion,  and  better  health  than  has  been  experienced. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  more  advanced  cases  of  consumption,  where 
there  is  much  fever  and  gastric  disorder,  the  voyage,  especially 
through  the  tropics,  does  not  produce  a  similar  amount  of  benefit; 
the  coolest  months  of  the  year  should  therefore  be  preferably 
selected  to  travel  through  the  tropics. 

The  invalid  will  be  well  advised  to  book  to  Cape  Town,  which  is 
the  most  convenient  place  to  land  at,  being  provided  with  docks. 
A  stay  should  be  made  here  for  some  time,  advantage  being  takeo 
of  local  experience  to  select  a  locality  to  proceed  tu.     From  here, 
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moreovery  the  main  trunk  line  proceeds  up-country  to  branch  off 
to  all  parts  of  South  Africa. 

The  cost  of  living  fluctuates  very  much,  and  while  in  general  it 
may  be  said  to  be  slightly  higher  than  in  England,  it  is  low  in 
the  country  districts,  and  rather  higher  in  the  towns ;  luxuries  are 
dear,  and  servants  bad,  but  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  are 
ch^p  and  plentiful. 

With  reference  to  clothing,  the  same  clothing  that  is  worn  in 
Europe  will  be  required  here :  good,  warm,  substantial  woollen 
clothes  for  winter,  with  a  good  thick  great-coat ;  while  in  summer 
the  ordinary  light  tweeds  worn  in  England,  with  a  waterproof 
overcoat  in  case  of  rain,  will  be  all  that  is  required.  There  is 
no  need,  however,  for  any  cumbersome  outfit,  as  all  these 
things  are  easily  obtainable  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa  at 
slightly  over  English  prices. 
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